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FOUETH  PRIZE   ESSAY, 

INFIDELITY    AGAINST    CHRISTIANITY, 

AND 

CHBISTIANITT   AGAINST    INFIDELITY. 


Tbb  Premium  for  tlie  best  Easay  on  the  above  Subjects — ^&ow  in  tke  Press  for 
0arijf  Publication — baring  been  paid  to  Miss  Saba  Sophia  Hbnnell,  of  Ivy  Cottage, 
Badford  Boad,  near  Coventry,  alter  an  able  and  ardent  Competition,  which,  however, 
exacted  an  extent  of  study  and  research,  very  onerous  uid  inconvenient  to  some 
respectable  Competitors,  both  lay  and  clerical ;  and  as  it  therefore  now  becomes  desir- 
able to  ooncmtrate  the  Discussion  to  one  or  two  points,  which,  if  demonstrated,  seem 
to  solve  the  momentous  question  of  Christ's  Divinity  whtreon  CfirUtianity  wholly  resit, 
the  Subscriber  will  pay  TEN  SOVEREIGNS ;  or,  in  the  option  of  the  successful 
Competitor,  will  deliver  to  him  an  appropriate  Medal,  of  equal  value,  for  what  the 
Subscriber  shall  deem  the  most  eampUU  yet  concise — truthful  yet  temperate — lofical, 
and  convinan^^  ExpoeiTiow,  responsive  to  me  following  two-fold  question  :-^ 

Did  Christ  predict  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  and  Destruction  of  the  World, 
as  erents  inevitable  during  the  then  existent  Generation  of  Men  r^  and  if  so^ 
what  inferences,  theistical  or  the  reverse,  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  that  Prophecy,  so  dreaded  by  them^f  it'having  been,  as  alleged, 
extensively  and  impressively  inculcated  by  His  apostles^  as  promotive  of 
Christianity  in  its  earliest  ages  ?{ 

But  FiBST— Each  Competitor  shall  prefix-to  his  Exposition,  as  his  accepted  Rule 
therein,  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement,  with  its  relatiTe  Aoto  and  References.  Second 
— ^Each  and  every  view  of  the  above  two-fold  Question,  on  both  sides,  must  be  taken 
up  and  discussed /if//y, /at Wy,  vdA  freely,  in  all  its  aspects,  positive  and  negative,  so  as  to 


•  Matthew,  Chap,  x.,  rerse  23 ;  Ch.  xvi.,  27,  28 ;  also  Ch.  xxiv^  Terses  3,  29,  30,  31, 

but  especially  33  and  34,  and  from  35  to  42  inclusive. 
Hark,  Ch.  ix.,  verse  1 ;  Ch.  xiii.,  verses  20  and  24,  and  onwards  to  the  end,  but  especially 

verses  29,  30 ;  also  Ch.  xiv.,  verse  62. 
Luke,  Chap,  ix.,  verses  26  and  27  ;  also  Chap,  xxi.,  verses  27  and  28,  and  from  30  to 

36  inclusive,  but  especially  verse  32. 

t  Thessalonians  2nd,  Chap,  ii.,  verses  1,  2,  and  3. 

X  Thessalonians  1st,  Chapter  Iv.,  verses  16,  16, 17,  and  18. 

Timothy,  2nd,  Ch.  ii.  verses  16,  17,  and  18.      James,  Ch.  v.,  verses  7  and  8. 

Peter  2nd,  Ch.  iiL,  verses  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  and  from  10  to  14,  inclusive. 

i  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  1st.  Chap,  xv.,  pages  560  to  568,  inclusive. 

Third  Edition,  Quailo,  London,  1777. 

Thettaloniaos  2nd,  Chap,  ii.,  verse  3,  as  to  a  hastening  of  the  dreaded  day  by  any 

'*  falling  away"  in  the  fSuth, 
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present  a  eampUU  and  impartial  Exposition  of  the  tohoie  subject,  whereon  sound 
convictionfl  may  repose.  Third — All  facts,  arguments,  and  aTerments,  must  be  stated 
with  the  utmott  possible  regard  to  brevity^  reltvaneyy  and  perspicuity^  in  the  form  of 
separate  and  distinct  Fropositions,  or  AffirmatioDS,  positive  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be 
— giving  to  each  a  running  number,  and  specifying  distinctly  in  foot  notes  each  authority 
founded  on — particularly  those  hereto  subjoined  which  seem  to  nterit  special  attention. 
Lastly — Each  Competitor  will  annex  his  Subscription  and  Address  to  his  Exposition, 
which  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  June  next  (1857),  with  the  Subscriber, 
who  shall,  within  four  months  thereafter,  notify  to  the  successful  Competitor  his  readi- 
ness to  pay  or  deliyer  to  him  the  said  Premium ;  and  for  the  further  encouragement  of 
Competitors,  the  Subscriber,  if  requested,  will  surrender  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  his 
hereby  reserred  Copyright  to  the  Prize  Essay,  and  the  other  Essays  shall  be  returned 
to  the  respective  Essayists,  if  applied  for  forthwith. 

GEORGE  BAILLIE. 
37,  Dalhouaie  Street,  Gamethill,  Glasgow, 
Ist  January,  1857. 

This  Competition  may  naturally  induce  some  serious  and  inquiring  minds  to  ascer- 
tain clearly  how  far  the  Texts  and  Facts  stated  are,  or  are  not,  in  fair,  legitimate,  and 
grammatical,  construction  of  language,  reconcileable  with  an  opinion,  that  the  Prophecy 
in  question  applied  to  the  then  existent  generation,  solely  and  wholly,  with  reference  to 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus,  and  not  in  any  way 
to  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  and  Destruction  of  the  World.  Akin  to  that  Enquiry 
another  of  Chnsf  s  Prophecies  might  be  adduced  respecting  His  resurrection  on  the  third 
day,  as  to  which  the  Evangelists  are,  by  some  persons,  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  it  took 
place— if  at  all — on  a  different  and  earlier  day.  Competitors,  however,  are  left  to  discuss 
that  Prophecy  or  not,  as  they  incline ;  but  if  taken  up — and  it  seems  worthy  of  being  so 
— it  will  full  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  prescribed  as  to  the  other  and  more  prominent 
prophecy  alluded  to. 


PfiEFACE. 


The  occasioa  which  moved  the  author  to  write  the  following  work 
was  the  appearance  in  the  Newspapers  of  the  advertisement  now  pre- 
fixed to  it,  at  the  date  which  it  bears.  Although  the  prize  offered 
was  not  very  tempting,  yet  the  Bul\ject  proposed  for  discussion  suited 
the  taste  of  the  writer,  who,  however,  at  the  onset,  did  not  intend 
his  work  to  be  of  the  size  into  which  it  has  grown.  Bat  having  been 
silent  on  theological  matters  fro:n  the  time — about  thirteen  years  pre- 
viously— he  had  quietly  withdrawn  from  Christianity,  whose  doctrine, 
after  considerable  examination  and  research,  he  had  ceased  to  believe, 
and  therefore  could  no  longer  conscientiously  preach;  and  having,  ever 
since  his  sccedure,  almost  daily  pursued  his  researches  after  the  real 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  thought  that  thus  to  write  on  a  given 
subject  was  an  inoffensive  and  a  favourable  manner  of  making  some 
of  his  theological  views  known  to  Christians  generally,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  had  studied  in  the  same  college  with  him,  and  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  brand  him  as  an  infidel.  With  this  intention, 
he  closely  applied  to  his  task :  the  result  has  been  the  following  work, 
to  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  and  which,  with  some  little  addi- 
tions, is  now,  after  a  considerable  delay,  about  to  be  published. 

The  prefixed  advertisement  will  show  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  to  be  written,  and  will  explain  the  cause  that  consider- 
able portions  of  it  are  written  on  the  Christian  side  of  the  argument. 
These  portions,  which  are  strictly  orthodox,   are  enforced  with  every 
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possible  fidelity  and  strength  of  reasoning  that  the  writer  could  com- 
mand when  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  which  he  has  had  ample 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  admit 
that,  by  a  close  study  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  avail  himself  of  every  advantage  in  order  to  become  conversant  with 
the  opposite  view  of  the  question. 

The  portions  of  the  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advocacy  of 
Christianity  aro  from  page  9  to  50,  and  fh>m  245  to  258.  Should  any 
Christian  reader  be  so  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  faith  as  to 
desire  to  know  only  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  rel%ion,  he  is 
recommended  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  perusal  of  these 
pages,  and,  when  he  has  read  them,  to  shut  the  book^  lest  his  pre- 
judice be  irritated,  or  his  mind  roused  to  critical  inquiry.  But  should 
he  be  one  of  those  enlightened  Christians  who  believe  that  religious 
truth  is  unchangeable  and  eternal;  that  whatever  is  urged  against  it 
cannot  alter  its  nature;  that  the  more  it  is  assayed  the  brighter  it 
shines;  and  that  the  existence  of  true  religion  does  not  depend  upon 
antiquated  creeds  and  ancient  records,  he  may  venture  to  read  the 
whole  of  this  volume,  from  which  it  is  trusted  he  will  derive  some 
advantage. 

Taught  from  infancy  that  it  is  sinful  to  read  anything  which  calls 
in  question  the  truth  of  their  religion,  there  are  still  in  Christendom, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  strides  which  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  has 
lately  made,  and  continues  to  make,  a  great  number  whose  predilec- 
tions are  shocked  when  they  see  any  argument  advanced  against  either 
their  faith,  or  its  founder;  and  whose  hereditary  superstitious  notions 
have  such  an  influence  over  their  reflective  powers  that  they  regard 
Christianity  as  too  sacred  for  criticism,  and  too  solemn  for  argument. 
Such  people  forget  that  Grod  is  the  author  of  their  reasoning  powers ; 
that  the  sound  dictates  of  reason  are  God's  revelations  to  man;  and 
that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  can  be  at 
Tarianee  with  himself,  as  to  imagine  that  any  thing  can  be  Divine 
which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound  human  reason. 

In  the  following  work,  however,  the  writer  has  taken  the  utmost 
care  not  unnecessarily  to  wound  the  tender  feelings  of  these  timid 
Christians,  by  the  use  of  any  harsh  language,  in  pointing  out  the  im- 
perfections of  the  object  of  their  faith.     Nor  has  he  advanced  many 
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things  on   this  point,   that  have  not  already  been  insinuated  even  by 
writers  standing  in  the  Christian  ranks.      All  that  he  has  done  is  to 
speak  out  a  UtUe  more  plainly  and  fearlessly  than  most  of  these  have 
done.     This  is,  probably,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  ho  is  in  no 
fear  of  forfeiting  a  rich  preferment,    patronage,    popularity,  •  or  any  of 
those  Christian  premiums  which  are  held  out  to  orthodoxy,    are  the 
means  of  existence  to  thousands  of  learned   and   talented  men  in  this 
country,  and,  necessarily,  regulate  and  gpiide  both  their  tongues  and 
pens.      For  men  to  vrrite,   shackled  by  the  creed  of  a  Church  which 
they  have  previously  swora  to  defend, — to  write  in  fear  of  its  excom- 
munication, or  of  contravening  any  of  its  Articles,    has  the  effect  of 
misleading  truth -seekers,  by  such  obscure  suggestions  of  things  which 
the  writers  cannot  venture  openly  to  state,  as  are  either  misunderstood 
by  their  teaderi,  or  not  understood  at  all.     This  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  a  great  number  of  modem  German  writers  of  profound  research, 
who,   being   connected   with  the  Christian  Church,  evidently  withhold 
much  that  they  believe  on  important  religious  points.     Having  worked 
out  a  train  of  arguments  leading  inevitably  to  a  conclusion  unfavour- 
able to  Christianity,  they  stop  short  of  stating  that  conclusion,  giving 
the  reader  only  dark  hints  as   to  the  view  they  wish  him  to  adopt. 
The  consequence  is  that,  thereby,  they  enable  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy 
to  represent  their  works  in  a  ludicrous  light ;   whereas,   if  they  stated 
their  premises   clearly,   and  drew  their  conclusions  fearlessly  and   ex- 
plicitly,  their  arguments  would  be  unanswerable,    and  would  have  an 
immense  weight  on  public  opinion.      The  reason  given  by  some  writers 
for  the  great  cautiousness  they  exercise  in  exposing  religious  errors,  is 
that  it  is  more  prudent  and  expedient  thus  to  proceed  gradually,   in 
proportion  as  the  age  becomes  riper  and  riper  for  the  change  contem- 
plated.    And,  indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the  sad  fate  of  almost  all, 
in  past  times,   who  had  the  courage   to    speak  plainly   of  what   they 
believed  to  bo  wrong  in  Christianity,   it  must  be  admitted   that  the 
slow  process  of  exposing  religious  error,  in  a  country  where  a  heretic, 
even  in  the  present   day,   can  be   severely  punished,   possesses  some 
advantage. 

Lately,  however,  several  of  our  Doctors,  such  as  the  authors  of 
the  "JSssai/s  and  Eeviews,*'  Bishop  Colenzo,  and  others,  have  broken 
the  deep  silence  in  which  thousands  of  the  Anglican  clergy  were  spell- 
bound,   touching  the  origin  of  the  Christiaa  religion,   and  have,   in 
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comparatiyely  plain  terms,  pronounced  it  human  and  erroneous.  For  this 
honest  expression  of  their  opinion,  they  have,  of  course,  been  denounced 
as  heretics,  infidels,  and  ignorant  men.  When  these  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  are  thus  treated,  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  no  reason 
to  expect  a  better  fate.  Orthodoxy  will,  doubtless,  deem  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  represent  his  work  in  the  most  hideous  colours.  It  is  frankly 
admitted  that  it  has  many  imperfections.  Its  errata  are  by  no  means 
few;  but  these  will  be  pardoned  by  the  real  critic,  who  knows  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  through  the  Press  a  work  of  this  character,  free 
from  literal  errors.  It  has,  however,  not  the  fault  of  moilfuUy  mis- 
representing a  single  fact.  The  analogical  and  historical  proofs  which 
it  contains  that  Christianity  has  emanated  from  paganism — the  chief 
element  in  its  composition  being  heathen  monkery — could  be  greatly 
multiplied.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  this  religion,  belongs  to  the 
antiquary  rather  than  the  theologian. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS, 

SbCTIOM   I. — IMPORT ANCB   OF  THB   SUBJECT  TO   BB   DI8CU88BD. 

Thb  subject  to  be  discussed  in  the  succeeding  pages  is,  principally,  the 
truth  of  the  Prophecies  of  Christ.  A  question  intended  to  occupy  a  most 
prominent  position  in  the  inquiry  is, — "  Whether  Christ  did  predict  the 
Last  Day  of  Judgment  and  Destruction  of  the  World,  as  events  inevitable 
during  the  then  existent  generation  of  men ;  and  if  so,  what  inferences, 
theistical,  or  the  reverse,  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  non-fulfilment  of 
that  prophecy,  so  dreaded  by  them  ;  it  having  been,  as  alleged,  extensively 
and  impressively  inculcated  by  His  apostles,  as  promotive  of  Christianity  in 
its  earliest  ages."*  The  correctness  of  Christ's  predictions  also,  touching 
his  resurrection  on  the  "third  day/' — his  prophecy  regarding  the  signs 
which  were  to  follow  those  persons  who  would  believe  in  him,  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels, — together  with  his  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and  other  particulars 
which  are  alleged  to  affect  the  proofs  of  his  Divinity, — are  likewise  points 
proposed  to  be  examined. 

The  truth  of  the  Prophecies  of  Christ  is  a  question  which  lies  at  the 
very  base  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which,  consequently,  concerns  all 
Christians, — ^nay  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  For  Christianity  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  as  the  only  true  religion — as  a'  religion  from  God, — 
and  as  having  a  Divine  being,  namely  Christ,  for  its  originator  and 
founder.  If,  therefore,  his  predictions  are  true,  the  Divine  character  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  this  question  can  affect  it,  stands  unimpaired.  But 
abould  it  be  discovered  that  his  predictions  are  false,  this  would  at  once 
be  fatal  alike  to  his  claim  to  deity  and  to  the  notion  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  For  although  to  utter  true  prophecies  is  no  proof  that 
the  prophet  is  a  deity,  or  that  he  has  any  preternatural  communication 
with  Deity ;  yet,  to  utter/a/^e  prophecies  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 

*  See  the  subject  of  the  Prize  Essay,  in  the  preface  to  this  Work. 
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positive  proof  that  the  prophet  is  not  a  deity,  and  is  not  in  any  manner 
supernaturally  influenced  by  the  Supreme  Being.  To  suppose  the  con- 
trary would  be  to  suppose  God  liable  to  mistake,  or  to  falsify.  And  to 
imagine  an  imperfect,  fallible  deity,  liable  to  error,  or  capable  of  mis- 
representation, is  to  imagine  an  idol  so  mean,  and  so  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  that  both  the  faith  of  the  enlightened  Christian  and  the 
reason  of  the  discriminative  Infidel,  would  alike  recoil  at  the  thought  of 
doing  it  homage.  If,  therefore,  Christ  is  a  deity,  his  prophecies,  as  well 
as  all  other  words  he  utterred,  are  true  ;  and  every  act  he  performed  is  m 
perfect  harmony  with  moral  virtue  ; — consequently  the  religion,  of  which  he 
is  the  reputed  founder,  is  of  a  divine  origin.  But  if  he  has  uttered  even 
one  prediction  which  has  proved  false,  or  has  spoken  one  word,  or 
performed  a  single  act  which  is  immoral,  he  cannot  be  a  deity  ;  nor  can 
Christianity  be  a  divine  religion.  Hence,  the  truth  of  Christ's  prophecies 
is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  the 
right  decision  thereof  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
all  Christendom.  If  Christianity  is  true,  the  doctrines  it  teaches  is  of 
endless  consequence,  both  to  the  Christian  and  the  Infidel.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  false,  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  men  can  be  exceeded  only 
by  the  benefit  it  prufesses  to  confer  upon  them,  if  true.  It  is,  therefore, 
every  man's  most  imperative  duty  to  institute  a  rigid,  full*  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  a  subject  of  such  paramount  interest  to  him. 

Some  men, — more  orthodox  than  wise, — would  however  persuade  us  it 
is  our  duty  to  exercise  such  a  degree  of  faith  in  Christianity  as  to  take  its 
truth  for  granted,— without  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  inquiry  and  argu- 
ment ;  for, — as  they  gravely  urge, — if  it  is  not  true  the  Christian  has  nothing 
to  lose,  while,  if  it  is  true,  he  has  all  to  gain,  and  the  Infidel  all  to  lose,* 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  correct  statement  of  the  case  ;  and,  even  if  it 
were,  it  would  furnish  no  argument  against  investigating  the  matter ;  for 
truth  shines  the  brighter  the  more  it  is  scrutinized,  but  error  becomes  the 
grosser  the  more  it  is  examined  ; — truth  teems  with  happy  results,  but  error 
is  fraught  with  evil  consequences. — In  the  very  nature  of  things,  as 
proved  by  every  day's  experience,  to  embrace  truth  and  act  in  conformity 
to  it,  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  happiness ;  but  to  take  an  erroneous 
course  on  any  point  is  productive  of  misery. — To  err,  accordingly,  with 
regard  to  Christianity, — whether  by  rejecting  it  when  true,  or  by  embracing 
it  when  false, — must  entail  upon  man  one  of  the  greatest  evils. — By 
rejecting  it  as  coming  from  God  who,  as  such,  must  be  perfectly  good  as 
well  as  perfectly  wise,  he  rejects  a  communication  which  must  be  teeming 
with  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  calculated  to  introduce  him  into  a  state  of 
perfect  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  by  embracing  it  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  when  in  reality  it  were  but  the  fabulous  production  of  man,  the 
consequence  to  the  individual  would  be  very  serious. — This  would  excite 
in  his  mind  a  thousand  fears  ^hich  had  no  foundation; — make  him  regard 

*  Tho  Mahomedans,  the  Brahmins,  the  Budhists,  and  other  religionists, — by 
Christians  considered  pagan  and  false— may,  and  probably  do  urge  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  argument  in  regard  to  their  reBpectivo  religions.  But  neither  the  Christians 
nor  the  Infidels  of  this  country  ngard  such  reasoning  of  any  weight.  Still,  if  it  is  ad- 
missible in  reference  to  ono  religion,  it  muat  be  so  in  reference  to  others. — The 
believer  in  either  of  them  has  nothing  to  lose^  if  that  relieion  is  false ;  but  if  it  it  true, 
he  has  all  to  gain,  and  the  unbeliever  all  to  lose.— >N  ill  Christians  allow  tho  appli  • 
cation  of  such  reasoning  to  other  religions  ?^If  not,  why  ?— The  case  is  quite  panllel 
in  every  iastanoe. 
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9M  Tirtaons  and  indispensable  to  happiness  a  vast  nnmber  of  useless  and 
eyen  injurioas  ceremonies  ; — make  him  waste  his  time,  talent,  and  wealth 
upon  delusive  objects  ;^— make  him  disgust  the  pleasures  of  science  and  all 
sources  of  real  happiness,  in  the  present  life,  while,  full  of  care  and 
anxiety,  he  pursues  the  dream  of  a  glorious  life  in  another  world. 
Whatever  side  of  the  question  we  view,  we  are  irresistibly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  examine  the  Credentials  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  regarding  their  claims  on  our  belief,  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  real  interest.  Dr.  Cullyer  very  justly  observes,  that 
*'  he  who  forbids  you  to  reason  on  religious  subjects,  or  to  apply  your 
understanding  to  the  investigation  of  revealed  truth,  is  insulting  the 
character  of  God,  as  though  his  acts  shrunk  from  scrutiny— is  degrading 
his  own  powers,  which  are  best  employed  when  they  are  in  pursuit  of 
such  sublime  and  interesting  subjects.''*  With  equal  justness,  also,  does 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  celebrated  writer  against  Infidelity,  remark,  that  "  every 
candid  mind  must  admit  that  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  a 
question  of  conflicting  probabilities  "\  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of 
the  Gospels,  makes  a  similar  concession.  To  examine  the  grounds  of 
these  "  conflicting  probabilities,"  and  draw  a  true  conclusion  from  them 
should,  therefore,  precede  and  dictate  our  adoption  or  rejection  of 
Christianity. — Examination  is  man's  security  from  error  and  its  evil 
consequences. 

In  order,  however,  that  such  examination  may  be  productive  of  a  right 
decision,  it  should  be  honest,  free,  and  fearless.  Its  subject  should  be 
approached  with  a  mind  divested  of  all  pre-adopted  notions, — anxious  to 
embrace  the  truth,  on  whatever  side  of  the  question  it  be  found.  Every 
point  should  be  decided — ^not  by  the  bias  of  sentiment — but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence.  Whatever  doctrine  is  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence  should  require  no  other  recommendation  to  be  embraced,  and 
whatever  dogma  has  not  the  support  of  evidence  should  not  be  harboured. 
however  venerable  antiquity  may  have  rendered  it,  or  however  sacred  it 
may  have  been  made  by  the  advocacy  of  high  dignitaries.  Truth  alone  is 
worthy  the  homage  of  a  rational  being  ;  and,  in  pursuing  it,  he  should — aa 
Dr.  Chalmers  directs — "train  his  mind  to  all' the  hardihood  of  abstract  and 
dispassionate  intelligence."  But,  although  truth  is  a  fixed,  unchangeable, 
eternal  principle,  existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  relation  which 
one  thing  bears  to  another,  yet  man— according  to  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  and  that  of  the  external  world — is  able  to  perceive  truth  only  by 
means  of  evidence,  which,  from  a  vast  number  of  causes,  may  vary  in  the 
degree  of  conviction  it  carries  with  it  into  the  minds  of  different  individuals 
differently  constituted  and  differently  situated.  No  man  can  believe  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  unless  he  has  what  he  deems  sufficient  evidence ;  but 
when  he  perceives  sufficient  evidence  he  feels  its  force  irresistible — he  is 
compelled  to  believe.  For  example,  I  see  a  book. — Of  this  fact  I  have  the 
evidence  of  my  senses ;  and.  having  this  evidence.  I  can  no  more  avoid 
believing  the  truth  it  proves  than  I  can,  by  a  mere  wish,  cease  to  exist. 
Of  a  similar  force  is  moral,  as  well  as  mathematical  evidence.  Man  is 
more  passive  in  believing  and  disbelieving  than  he  is  generally  repre- 
sented, or  even  thought  to  be.— He  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  what 
he  regards, — whether  correctly  or  incorrectly, — as  sufficient  evidence. 

•  Ltttores  on  Miracles,  p.  149.  First  Ed.     f  Reawn  and  Faith,  p.  95.  Fourth  E<L 
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The  sole  aim  of  the  writer,  in  the  following  chapters  will,  therefore*  he 
to  place,  in  the  moat  impartial  and  simple  manner,  all  the  evidence  and  ar- 
guments that  can  he  adduced,  hoth  in  favour  and  against  the  truth  of  those 
prophecies  of  Christ  proposed  to  he  examined,  before  the  reader ;  so  that 
having  all  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  both  sides  before  him,  he  may 
the  more  easily  and  accurately  judge  for  himself,  and,  according  to  his 
estimate  of  the  preponderance  of  proof,  determine  on  what  side  of  the 
question  the  truth  lies.  The  utility  of  such  a  course  cannot  fail,  at  once, 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  most  cursory  observer  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Christian  world.  While  the  learned  of  the  present  age,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  are  engaged  in  fierce  debates  on  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  masses,  from  want  of  time,  and  other  things 
requisite  to  an  investigation  of  their  Christian  creed,  leave  the  matter 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  religion,  and  take  for  granted 
that  these  are  right ;  instead  of  judging  for  themselves.  This  little  work 
being  designed  to  assist  some  of  the  thousands  that  are  thus  situated, — 
whom  to  mislead  wilfully  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty, — it  is  trusted  that 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  in  hand  will  be  conducted  with  strict 
fidelity — free  from  the  influence  of  either  prejudice  on  the  one  side,  or 
predilection  on  the  other. 


Section  II. — definition    of    a    prophecy. — clearness    of    Christ's 

PREDICTIONS. — various   VIEWS   REGARDING    ONE   OF   THEM. 

Whatever  was  anciently  the  function  of  a  Prophet — whether  he  was 
merely  a  poet  and  "  a  man  of  letters,"  or  something  higher — is  foreign  to 
our  present  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that, — in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term — Prophecy  is  now  understood  to  signify  the  pre- 
diction of  a  future  event,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  by  human  sagacity,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  prophet  by  some 
supernatural  being,  or  be  possessed  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  inherent 
supernatural  powers.  Nor  will  it  on  any  hand  be  denied  that,  to  con- 
stitute a  true  prophet,  the  events  which  he  predicts  must  be  stated  in 
language  sufficiently  clear  and  specific  to  identify  them ; — that  the  events 
must  come  to  pass  precisely  in  the  manner  the  prediction  represents, — and 
that  they  must  be  such  events  as  cannot  be  foreseen  by  any  degree  of 
sagacity,  unaided  by  supernatural  power.  There  is  in  the  character  of 
Christ's  prophecies  much  which  answers  to  the  foregoing  requisites  of  real 
predictions.  Very  different  from  many  obscure,  loose,  and  ambiguous  pro- 
phecies in  the  OldTestament. — which  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  various 
events  that  have  happened  in  different  countries,  and  different  ages  of  the 
world, — those  of  Christ  are  comparatively  clear,  pointed,  and  definite  in 
language.  If,  therefore,  his  prophecies  can  be  proved  correct,  the  fact  of 
his  deity,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — of  which  he  is  the 
reputed  founder — will  thereby,  quoad  hoc,  be  established  ; — and  no  doctrine 
can  have  a  higher  authority  than  to  be  proved  true.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doctrine  can  have  a  higher  condemnation 
than  to  be  proved  false. — If  Christ  uttered  erroneous  or  false  predictions, 
this  fact  alone,  if  established.  Would  conclusively  prove  that  he  was  not  a 
deity ;  for,  as  already  observed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  to 
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suppose  an  erring  god.  It  would  also  prove  that  his  teaching  could  not 
be  a  revelation  from  God. — In  a  word,  it  would  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  show  it  to  he  a  religion  of  purely  human  origin. 

But  what  of  that,  if  these  inductions  be  the  of&pring  of  truth  ? — How- 
ever disastrous  the  consequences  might  seem,  they  could  not  in  this,  or 
any  other  case,  destroy  truth,  which  is,  in  its  very  nature  unchangeable 
and  eternal.  Besides :  it  is  always  not  only  more  honorable,  but  also 
more  useful  to  follow  truth,  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  than  to  cling  to 
eriror,  on  whatever  downy  pillow  it  affords  rest. — The  question  always 
should  be — not  whether  this  or  that  doctrine  lead  to  embarrasfing  and  un- 
pleasant consequences — but  whether  it  is  founded  upon  truth.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unphilosophic  and  irrational,  in  a  person  who  is  in  pursuit  of 
trnth,  than  to  abandon  his  course  because  the  result  which  he  foresees  is 
not  in  accordance  with  his  predilections.  This  is  at  once  to  pronounce 
the  reception  of  truth  a  vice,  and  the  retention  of  error  a  virtue — which 
is  contrary  to  all  sound  views  uf  morality. 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  prophecies  of  Christ  is  that 
which  Christians  regard  as  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by 
the  Roman  legion,  under  Titus  Vespasian ;  but  which  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  contend  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  and 
of  the  End  of  the  World,  as  events  which  were  to  occur  during  the  time 
of  the  generation  of  men  then  living.  As  already  stated,  it  is  intended  in 
the  succeeding  pages  to  examine  minutely  the  respective  claims  of  these 
two  conflicting  views.  There  are  some  divines,  however,  who  regard 
what  they  pronounce  Christ's  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
as  being  mixed  up  with  prophetical  references  to  the  Last  day  of  Judgment ; 
and — as  it  has  been  very  correctly  observed* — considerable  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  by  commentators  in  their  attempts  to  separate  the 
predictions  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  from  those  relating  to 
the  Last  Day  of  Judgment.  But  these  exertions  have  been  neither 
creditable  nor  successful.  It  is,  however,  more  consistently  maintained  by 
many, — it  may  be  said  most — of  the  more  eminent  Christian  writers  of  the 
present  age,  that  these  prophecies  relate  wholly  and  solely  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 


SbCTION    III. THB   METHOD   OF   INQUIRY    AND   IfODB    OF    CRITICISM 

INTENDED   TO    BE    PURSUED   IN   TREATING   TUB    SUBJECT. 

In  reasoning  upon  disputed  points,  it  is  requisite,  at  the  onset  to  fix 
upon  some  common  premises — some  ground  to  which  those  on  each  side 
the  question  can  agree,  and  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose  in  this 
kind  of  disquisition  as  an  axiom  in  mathematics,  or  a  first  principle  in 
morals.  In  order,  therefore,  to  furnish  such  common  ground,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  premise  that — in  this  discussion  of  the  truth  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Christ — the  following  points  will  be  taken  for  granted  ;  namely— 
that  Christ  did  utter  those  predictions  attributed  to  him,  during  the  time 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  on  earth,  and  that  precisely  in  the  words  they  are 
reported  in  the  Gospels — that  these  Gospels  were  written  by  those  whose 
names  they  respectively  bear,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the   event* 

•  Grog's  Creed  of  Chrietondom,  p.  124. 
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which  they  relate — that  the^  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  actaally 
disseminated  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  world,  in  the  wonderfully 
short  time  which  it  is  said  they  were. — In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  New  Tcstamojit  will  be  admitted  to  be  genuine. 

Whatever  reason  the  Infidel  may  have  to  be  dissatisfied  with  these 
concessions,—  made  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  definiteness, — the  Christian 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  or  refuse  to  grant  the  premises  from  which 
the  argument  is  to  start.  For  it  ^ould  be  highly  detrimental  to  his  cause 
to  maintain  that  the  predictions  attributed  to  Christ  were  not  uttered  by 
him  ;  or  that  any  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  New  Testament  did  not 
take  place  in  the  manner  we  find  them  recorded.  Because,  if  these  pro- 
prophecies,  or  any  of  the  things  related  in  the  Gospels,  or  Epistles,  were 
found  to  have  been  fabricated  by  those  writers — whoever  they  were — 
either  immediately  after  the  time  to  which  they  refer,  or  some  two  or 
three  centuries — more  or  less — afterwards,  this  very  circumstance  would 
of  itself  render  these  writings  unworthy  of  belief — would,  in  short, 
be  fatal  to  Christianity,  of  which  we  know  utterly  nothing,  except  what 
these  productions  teach  us.  The  very  words  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning  are,  therefore,  the  principal  materials 
proposed  to  be  used  in  the  present  inquiry. 

It  is  further  premised  that  the  words  of  the  Authorised  English 
Version  will  be  adhered  to,  in  this  disquisition,  while  occasional  references, 
— i^principally  in  foot-notes. — will  be  made  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  texts 
cited.  To  adopt  the  Authorised  English  Version  in  this  inquiry  is  not 
only  fair,  but  highly  necessary.  For,  first,  as  this  is  an  examination  of  a 
subject  in  which,  all  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  all  opponents  of 
Christianity,  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  deeply  interested,  there  should  be 
one  common  standard  to  which  they  all  can  appeal,  and  by  which  they  can 
all  judge, — otherwise  the  result  of  the  investigation  must  appear  to  many, 
if  not  to  most  of  them,  inconclusive. — Secondly,  there  is  no  other 
version  to  which  the  readers  of  this  work  can  so  aptly  appeal,  and  no  one 
with  which  the  great  majority  of  them  are  so  well  acquainted  as  they  are 
with  the  Authorised  English  Version. — Thirdly,  there  is  no  other  version 
which  has  received  the  express  sanction  of  the  Established  Churches  in  the 
empire,  and  has,  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries,  been  used  and 
appealed  to,  in  public  and  private,  by  almost  every  sect  of  Christians,  at 
home  and  abroad. — And  finally,  there  is  no  other  version,  in  this  country,  if 
in  any  other,  upon  which  such  an  accumulated  amount  of  learning  and 
labour  has  been   bestowed.*     The  care  and  erudition  which  have  been 

♦  When  King  James  I.,  in  1603, — after  repeated  objections  had  been  made  to  the 
version  styled  **  the  Bishop's  Bible,*' — commanded  that  a  new  translation  should  be 
made  of  Holy  Writ,  he  ordered  this  task  to  be  performed  by  fifty-four  select  men,  who 
were  eminent  for  ^eir  piety,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  tongues.  In 
that  age,  it  is  admitted,  there  were  to  be  found  better  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars  than 
can  be  found  in  the  present  age — so  much  better,  indeed,  that  those  of  the  present  ago 
rely  upon  the  authority  of  those  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  From  death,  and 
other  cause?,  however,  only  forty-seven  of  the  fore-mentioned  number  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible.  Ten  of  these  met  at  Westminster,  and 
translated  fix»m  Genesis  to  the  end  of  2  Kings ; — eight  nt  Cambridge  translated  from 
that  to  the  end  of  the  Songs  of  Solomon  ;— fee  von  ui  Oxfoid,  fiom  that  to  the  end  of 
^lalaclii ; — ci^'ht,  alao,  at  Opioid,  from  thttt  to  the  <iui  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ajwstles, 
together  \sith  the  Apocalypse  ;— and  eevon,  at  WenminMer,  tninslattd  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles.  Another  company  at  Cambridge  tmnslalid  the  whole  of  the  Aporiyphal 
l)Oi>ki.     The  itgulations  which  King  James  ordered  the  lianslatois  to  observe  wore  ad- 
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lavished  in  execnting  this  version  give  it  a  much  higher  daim  to  our  pre- 
ference, as  a  common  standard,  than  anj  other  which  can  be  named. 
The  number, — the  harmony  of  the  decision, — the  high  literary  attainments 
and  moral  standing — of  those  engaged  in  translating  and  revising  it,  must 
•tamp  upon  it  such  a  degree  of  authority  that  cannot  be  claimed  for  any 
other  version,  and  be  amply  sufficient  to  make  the  monoglot  reader  satis- 
fied that,  so  far  as  the  signification  of  words  is  concerned,  this  version  will 
not  greatly  mislead  him. 

The  mode  intended  to  be  adopted  in  examining,  interpreting,  and 
criticising  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  bear  on  the  subject 
to  be  discussed,  will,  it  is  trusted,  be  deemed  fair  and  candid.  The  natural 
construction  which  dictates  itself  to  common  sense,  and  which  is  in 
accordance  with  usus  loquendi,  or  the  obvious  meaning  of  similar  passages 
and  words  in  the  Jewish  writings,  will  be  endeavoured  to  be  put  on  each 
sentence  cited.     The  meaning  of  one  passage  will  be  ascertained  and  illus- 

minbly  calculated  to  secure  a  correct  translation.  The  ordinary  Bible,  used  at  the 
time  in  the  Churches,  was  to  be  as  little  altered  as  the  original  text  permitted.  When 
any  word  was  found  to  have  more  than  one  signification,  that  in  which  it  had  most 
commonly  been  used  by  the  most  eminent  Fathers  was  to  have  the  preference.  No 
marginal  notes  at  all  were  to  be  fixed,  except  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  which  could  not,  without  some  circumlocution,  so  fitly  and  briefly  be  explained 
in  the  text.  Each  individual,  of  every  company  of  translators,  was  to  take  the 
same  chapter  or  chapters,  and  translate  them  severally,  by  himself ;  and  then  all  the 
company  were  to  meet  together,  in  order  to  compare  their  respective  translations,  and 
agree  as  to  what  portions  of  them  should  stand  good.  When  any  company  had  com- 
pleted the  translation  of  one  book,  they  were  to  send  it  for  examination  to  each  of  the 
other  companies,  and  if  any  of  those  companies,  upon  a  ruview  of  the  work,  differed,  or 
doubted  upon  any  part  of  it,  they  were  to  noto  the  same,  and  send  their  reasons  for  thus 
differing  or  doubting  to  the  company  which  had  translated  the  book;  and  this  difference, 
if  not  previously  settled,  was  to  be  compounded  at  a  general  meeting,  which  was  to 
oonaist  of  the  chief  persons  in  each  company,  and  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  work. 
When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  was  doubted,  letters,  by  authority.  Were  to  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  Learned  in  the  land,  for  an  opinion  on  such  a  place.  There  were  to 
be  over  each  company  of  translators,  directors,  who  were  Deans  of  Cathedrals  and  the 
King's  Professors  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Universities ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
directors,  there  were  three  or  four  of  the  most  eminent  and  grave  divines  in  either  of 
the  Universities,  (not  being  employed  in  translating)  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-Chan* 
eellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations, 
— as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek.  See  Home's  Introduct.  to  the  Study  of  Scriptures,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  257 — 269,  Lond.  Ed.  1821.  Todd's  Vindication  of  our  Authorised  Translasion  of 
the  Bible,  pp.  9—12,  Lond.  8vo.,  1819.  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  x,  pp.  44—48. 
Thus,  according  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny  of  all  the 
translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  individual  translated  every  book 
which  was  allotted  to  his  division.  In  the  next  place,  the  readings  to  be  adopted  were 
agreed  upon  by  tho  whole  of  the  company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting  each 
translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version.  The  book,  thus 
finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  companies,  to  be  again  examined  and  compared 
with  the  original,  as  well  as  with  already  existing  translations  in  different  languages. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  translators  were  empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance  any 
learned  men,  whose  studies  enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent  occasion  of 
difficiilty  presented  itself.  The  work,  having  occupied  nearly  three  years,  was  com- 
pleted, and  three  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to 
London, — onefirom  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  the  third  from  Westminster. 
Here,  again,  a  committee  of  six — two  being  deputed  by  the  companies  at  Oxford,  two 
by  those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  th?  company  at  Westmia«t'T — reviewed  and  per- 
fected the  work,  which  was  finallv  pr'pan'd  and  rrvisi-d  by  Dr.  Smith  (afterwards 
Bi^hoy>  of  r;i-.'T^.'f'  r"  T  ,.-1  Pr  ^..  ■.,,  1;  .,  .,.  ..J  *»':,■  ...■.■.-••,  i;mJ,  ia  {'.'.'.l.  rr/.»l:-,...  1 
Ui  j.»i;.  .  ij  L«.-i.j'-i.  •••-  I'   I'   r*  :t  r;.-r    •-.r-a^';  t'.  t-.f   Ki  \^.      i  r"»-  --^  n^  i- ' '3- 1.',  '"i'-Ui  »•• 
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trated  by  that  of  other  passages,  which  bear  resemblance  to  it  in  ]angaagef 
and  idea,  bat  which  are  clear  and  de6nite  as  to  their  import.  All  sen- 
timents, which  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  clothed  in  figurative 
language,  will  be  elucidated  by  similar  sentiments  which  are  evidently 
expressed  in  literal  terms,  while  due  regard  will  be  had  to  the  contents 
and  general  tenor  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  order  in  which  it  is  designed  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophecies  of  Christ, — particularly  the  first  of  them  to  be  noticed 
— is  to  adduce,  in  a  separate  chapter,  first  all  the  arguments  and  facts 
tending  to  substantiate  the  views  entertained  on  the  one  side  of  the 
question ;  and  then,  in  another  chapter,  state  all  the  arguments  and  facts 
calculated  to  support  the  opposite  views,  with  equal  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Finally,  all  the  evidence,  on  both  sides,  will  be  summed  up  with  the  most 
rigorous  impartiality,  and  regardlessly  of  any  prepossessions  of  the  writer, 
as  to  orthodox  or  heterodox  views ;  but  accompanied  with  a  declaration  of 
his  conviction  as  to  which  side  the  preponderance  of  evidence  lies,  and 
also  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  together  with  a 
notation  of  the  inferences  which  necessarily  must  be  drawn  from  such  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  touching  the  reality  of  Christ's  deity. 

Only  one  point  more  seems  to  require  any  explanation  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  question  to  be  discussed — That  is,  the  side  on  which  the  onus 
probandi,  or  the  burden  of  proof  lies.  In  other  words — which  side  is  to 
commence  the  argument,  taking  the  positive  view  of  the  question,  and 
which  to  follow,  taking  the  negative,  in  discussing  the  trnth  of  Christ's 
prophecies  ?  On  a  superficial  view  of  this  point,  it  may  possibly  appear  to 
some  that. — in  regard  to  those  prophecies  which  the  Christian  believes  to 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  which  the  Infidel  coiitends  to 
be  predictions  of  the  End  of  the  World,  and  the  final  Judgment,  as  events 
considered  near  at  hand  when  they  were  uttered, — the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  Infidel,  because  it  is  he  that  alleges  that  these  pro- 
phecies refer  to  the  End  of  the  World,  and  it  is  the  Christian  that  denies 
this  allegation,  and  says  they  refer  only  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
But  when  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  fully  and  faiily  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Christian  is  first  in  the  field — that  it  is  he  who  first — and  thai 
at  a  comparatively  remote  period  of  the  existence  of  his  Church — has  laid 
it  down  as  a  position — as  a  matter  of  fact — capable  of  demonstration,  that 
these  prophecies  refer  solely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Infidel  comes  into  the  field  after  that  position  has  been  laid  down,  and 
demurs  to  its  truth,  contending  that  the  prophecies  refer  to  the  End  of 
the  World.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that,  according  to  the  re- 
cognised rules  of  argument,  the  onus  probandi,  evidently,  falls  upon  the 
Christian,  who  makes  the  first  assertion.  In  treating  this  subject,  how- 
ever, the  views  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  will  be  stated 
in  a  distinct  and  positive  form,  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance which  side  takes  the  precedence. 

These  preliminary  obscrwtions  cannot  be  closed  more  properly  than 
by  urging  the  reader — whatever  may  be  his  preconceptions, — to  peruse 
the  succeeding  pages  with  a  mind  bent  upon  making  a  free  and  unfettered 
inquiry  aftei  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  against  whatever 
opinions  it  may  militate.  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  his  convictions 
can  be  justified  by  his  own  conscience,  and  can  receive  the  approval  of  all 
honest  and  right-thinking  men. 


CHAPTER    II. 

A  8TATSMBNT  OF  THB  BVIDBNCV9  AND  VACT8  WHTCB  TEND  TO  PROVB 
THAT  THB  PBOPBBCIB8  OP  CHRIST,  IN  MATTHEW,  CHAP.  XXIY  ;  MARK, 
CHAP,  illl  ;  LUKE,  CHAP.  XZI,  AND  IN  OTHER  PASSAOES  OF  SIMILAR 
IMPORT,  ARB  PREDICTIONS  SOLELY  OF  THB  DESTRUCTION  UF  JERUSALEM, 
BT  THB  ROMAN  ARMY,  UNDER  TITUS  TBSPASIAN  ;  AND  NOT  PREDICTIONS 
OF   THE   LAST   DAY   OF   JUDGMENT   AND   THB   DESTRUCTION    OF   THB    WORLD. 


Section  I.<— thb  lanouagb — proper   intbrpretation-^and  requisite 

proof  of  thb  fulfilment  of  prophecy. scriptural  extracts  of 

Christ's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

To  R  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Jewish  ideas  and  expressions, 
the  language  of  the  prophecies  of  Christ  must  appear  much  more 
Indefinite,  ambiguous^  and  obscure  than  otherwise  it  would.  All  pro- 
phetic writings,  however — as  may  be  expected — are  more  difficult  to  be 
understood  than  a  plain  narrative  of  past  occurrences.  For  a  prophecy 
being  a  representation  of  some  future  event— the  insight  into  which  is 
acquired  in  a  supernatural  mode — the  description  of  such  an  event  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  so  precise,  minute,  perspicuous,  and  graphic  as  the 
narration  of  things  the  knowledge  of  which  is  acquired  through  the  me- 
dium of  sense.  The  Rev.  Hartwell  Home  observes  that, — **  in  order  to 
understand  the  Prophets,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  prophetic 
style,  which  is  highly  figurative,  and  particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical 
and  hyperbolical  expressions." '^  As  not  any  prophecy  of  Scrip- 
ture is  of  self-interpretation,  (2  Pet.  i.  20)  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  the 
sense  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the  bare  terms  of  any 

single  prediction." *^  A  prophecy  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled 

when  we  can  prove,  from  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the  event  has  actually 
taken  places  precisely  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold,"* 

The  prophecies  of  Christ  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are 
characterized  by  these  qualities  in  a  most  striking  manner.  The  sequel 
will  show  that  they  are  clothed  in  the  most  figurative  language, — that  they 
are  in  harmony  with  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
— and  that  history  amply  proves  that  they  have  been  fulfilled,  in  the  oc- 
cuirence  of  events  precisely  as  they  had  been  foretold. 

The  principal  passages  in  the  writings  of  three  of  the  Evangelists,  who 

*  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Scriptures,  Fart  ii,  thap.  viii,  sec.  1 — 2, 
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RBRATION  BHALL   NOT  PASS  TILL   ALL  THESE   THIR08  BE  FULFILLED.  (85)  HeOCtH  and 

earth  shall  past  atcay,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  aicay.  (36)  But  of  that  day  and  hottr 
knoweth  no  man — no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.  (37)  But  as  the  days 
of  Koe  were,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  ;  (38)  for  as  in  the  days  that 
were  before  the  flood,  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
until  the  day  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  (39)  and  knew  not  until  the  flood  came  and 
took  them  all  away;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man- be,  (40)  Then  shall 
two  be  in  the  field, — the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left;  (41^  two  women  shall 
be  grinding  at  the  mill, — the  one  shall  be  Uiken  and  ihe  other  left.  (42)  Watch,  there- 
fore, for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come  ;  (43)  but  know  this,  that  if  the 
goodman  of  the  house  had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up.  (44)  Therefore,  be  ye 
also  readyyfor  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  S(m  of  Man  comelh,  (45)  Who  then  is 
a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  halh  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
them  meat  in  due  season  ?  (46)  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh 
shall  find  so  doing.  (47)  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ilint  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all 
bis  goods.  (48)  But,  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth  his 
coming;  (49)  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken,  (50)  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him, 
and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of,  (51)  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him 
his  portion  with  the  hypocrites.— There  shall  be  weeping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'* 

Such  is  the  prophetic  answer  which  Christ  gave  to  the  inquiry  of  his 
disciples — •'  When  shall  these  things  be?  And  what  shall  be  the  sign  of 
thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
contents  of  the  succeeding  chapter  (zxv.)  the  same  prophetic  discourse  ap- 
pears to  be  continued  to  the  very  close  of  it,  and  to  be  part  of  one 
uninterrupted  answer  to  the  same  question.  That  chapter  will  not  at 
present  be  cited,  because  it  is  maintained  by  some  divines  to  be,  as  well  as 
the  foregoing  chapter,  from  verse  29th,  a  descriptive  prophecy  of  the  last 
day  of  judgment.     The  soundness  of  this  view  will  hereafter  be  examined. 

Mark,  in  his  recital  of  these  prophecies,  varies  very  slightly  from 
Matthew  : — 

(Mark  ziii.  1.)  '*  And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto 
him, — Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here.  (2)  And 
Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him, — Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  There  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  (3)  And  as  he  sat  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  temple,  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  Andrew, 
asked  him  privately — (4)  Tell  us  vhen  shall  these  things  U,  and  vhat  shall  be  the  sign 
when  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled  f  (5)  And  Jesus,  answering  them,  began  to  say 
— Take  he^d  lest  any  man  deceive  you  ;  (6)  for  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I 
am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many.  (7)  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  be  ye  not  troubled,  for  such  things  must  needs  be  ;  but  the  end  shall  not  be  yet.  (8) 
For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom ;  and  there  shall  be 
eartliquakes  in  divers  places  ;  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  troubles.  These  are  the 
begiuuingH  of  sorrows;  (G)  but  lake  heed  to  yourselves;  for  they  shall  deliver  you  up 
tocouncili;,  and  in  the  s}n8gogues  je  shall  be  beaten ;  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before 
rulers  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them,  (lo)  And  the  Gospel  must 
first  be  published  among  all  nations.  (11)  But  when  they  shall  lead  you,  and  deliver 
}ou  up,  take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate  ;  but 
whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost.  (12)  >k'ow  the  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death,  and  the 
father  the  son,  and  children  shall  rise  against  their  patents,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be 
put  to  death.  (13)  And  ye  bhall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake;  but  he  that 
shall  endure  unto  the  end  the  same  shall  be  saved.  (14)  But  when  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not, 
(let  him  that  readeth  understand)  then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ; 
(15)  and  let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter 
therein  to  take  anything  out  of  his  house ;  (16)  and  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn 
back  again  for  to  take  up  his  garment,  (17)  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to 
them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days!  (18)  And  pray  ye  that  yourfiightbe  not  in  the 
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winter;  (19)  for  in  thoM  day*  •hill  b«  al&ietton,  sneh  u  was  not  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  which  God  created  unto  this  time ;  neither  shall  be.  (20>  And  except  thit 
the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days  no  flesh  should  be  saved;  but  for  the  elect's  sake, 
whom  he  hath  chosen,  he  hath  shortened  the  days.  (21)  And  then  if  any  man  shall 
say  to  you, — Lo,  h<>re  is  Chri«t,  or,— Lo,  he  is  there,  believe  him  not;  (22)  for  false 
Chrbts  and  false  propheU  shall  rise,  and  shall  shovr  si^ns  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it 
were  possible,  even  the  elect.  (23)  But  Uke  ye  heed  : — behold,  I  have  foretold  you  all 
things.  (24)  But  in  thtue  da^t,  <^tr  thai  tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened^  and  tht 
moan  gkall  not  give  her  light  ;  (25)  and  the  ttan  of  heaven  shall  fall,  and  the  powers  that 
are  in  heacen  shall  be  shaken  :  (26)  and  then  shall  thei/  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  with  great  power  and  glory  ;  (27)  and  then  shall  he  send  his  ang*ls,  and  shall  gather 
together  his  elert  from  the  four  uinds-^Jfrom  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  heaven,  (28)  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree. — When  her  branch  is  yet 
tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  near ;  (29)  so,  ye  in  like 
manner,  when  ye  shall  see  tliese  things  come  to  pass,  know  that  it  is  nioh,  even  at  the 

I>OOE8.  (30)  VebILY  I  BAY  UMTO  TOU,  THAT  THIS  OENBRATIOM  SHALL  MOT  PASS 
TILL  ALL  THESE  THINGS  BE  DONE.  (31)  Ileaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  aieay.  (32)  But  of  that  day  and  that  hotir  knoweth  no  man — no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven  ;  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.  (33)  Take  ye  heed  ; 
watch  and  pray  ;  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is.  (34)  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  as  a 
man  taking  a  fttr  journey,  who  left  his  house,  and  gave  authority  to  his  servants,  and  to 
every  man  his  work,  and  commanded  the  porter  to  watch.  (35)  Watch  ye,  therefore, 
for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,— at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at 
the  cockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning ;  (36)  lest  coming  suddenly,  he  find  you  sleeping. 
(37)  And  what  I  say  unto  yon,  I  say  unto  all-^iea/cA." 

Lake  relates  the  foregoing  chain  of  remarkable  predictions  in  words 
which  throw  mach  light  on  the  narrations  of  the  two  other  Evangelists, 
and  which  is  thought  clearly  to  prove  that  these  prophecies  refer  to  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — 

(Luke  xxi.  6.)  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly 
Btonet  and  gifts,  be  (Jesus)  said, — (6)  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the  days  will 
come  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down  (7)  And  they  asked  him,  saying — Master,  but  when  shall  these  things  be  t 
And  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  things  shall  come  to  pass  t  (8)  And  he  said — ^Take 
beed  that  ye  be  not  deceived ;  for  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ; 
and  the  time  draweth  near.  Qo  ye  not,  therefore,  after  them.  (9)  But  when  ye  shall 
bear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terrified ;  for  these  things  must  first  come  to  pass : 
bdttheend  is  not  by  and  by.  (10)  Then  8aid  he  unto  them, — Nation  shall  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom;  (U)  and  great  earthquakes  shall  be  in  divers 
places,  and  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  shall  there  be 
from  heaven.  (12)  But  before  all  these,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you  and  persecute 
you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings 
and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake.  (13)  And  it  shall  turn  to  you  for  a  testimony.  (14) 
Settle  it,  therefore,  in  your  hearts  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  answer ;  (l  5)  for 
I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gain- 
say nor  resist  (16)  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and 
kinsfolks,  and  friends ;  and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death.  (17)  And 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake ;  (18)  but  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  your 
head  perish.  (19)  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls  ;  (20)  and  when  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  (21) 
Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and  let  them  which  are  in  the 
midst  of  it  depart  out ;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto  ;  (22) 
for  these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled. 
(23)  But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck, in  those  days! 
for  there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wiath  upon  this  people ;  (24)  and  they 
shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations ;  and 
Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled.  (23)  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and 
upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity  ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  ;  (26)  men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth ;  for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken,  (27)  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son 
tf  man  eominy  in  a  cloud  with  powir  and  great  glory.     (28)   And  when  these  things 
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said  to  JefiUB — "Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  shall  be  the 
sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,"*  Neither  Mark  nor 
Luke,  in  recording  this  inquiry  of  the  disciples,  has  the  words — "  thy 
coming,  and  the  end  of  the  world**  The  latter  has ~"  When  shall  these 
things  be  ?  and  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  things  shall  come 
to  pass  ?" — And  the  former — ••  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  when  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled  ?'*t  From  the 
expressions — "  thy  coming,"  and — **  the  end  of  the  world,"  which  occur 
in  Matthew,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  these  prophecies  were 
not  uttered  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — 
the  disiiersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity, — ^but 
that  their  fulfilment  embraces  a  wider  sphere — ^that  they  refer  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  last  Day  of  Judgment,  at  "  the  end  of  the 
world."  There  is  here,  however,  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  this 
supposition,  nothwithstanding  that  Matthew — differing  from  the  two 
other  Evangelists, — makes  use  of  these  words.  For  the  expressions  are 
not  those  of  Christ, — they  are  those  of  his  disciples.  If,  therefore,  they 
were  at  the  time  labouring  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  Christ 
in  these  prophecies  alluded  to  his  Second  Coming,  when  he  should  take 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies,^-destroy  Jerusalem,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world, — and  establish  his  Messianic  kingdom  upon  earth, — still  this 
error,  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  would  by  no  means  affect  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ. 

But  there  are  no  grounds  for  inferring  from  these  words  that  even  the 
disciples  entertained  such  erroneous  views.  As  to  their  using  the  ex- 
pression— *'  thy  coming,"  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  at  large,— and, 
consequently,  the  disciples — regarded  all  misfortunes  and  calamities — all 
untoward  events — as  judgments  from  heaven.  They, — ^like  many  Christians 
of  the  present  age — whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  we  shall  not  stop  to 
consider — were  firm  believers  in  *' temporal  judgments."  Such  were 
their  views  of  God's  dealings  with  them,  that  when  they  were  vanquished 
in  battles  by  their  enemies,  they  thought  that  God  by  this  means  chastised 
them  for  their  sins,  and  that  when  they  conquered  their  enemies,  they 
were  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  punish  them  for  their  iniquities. 
This  doctrine  is  so  frequently  advanced  in  Holy  Writ,  that  to  adduce  pas- 
sages in  proof  of  it,  is  deemed  wbolely  unnecessary.  Further ;  the  dis- 
ciples unhesitatingly  believed  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God, — to  have  all 
authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth, — ^to  be  the  personage  who  was  to  judge 
the  world  in  the  Last  Day.  This  was  the  very  foundation  of  their  faith  in 
bim.  Accordingly  they  necessarily  inferred  that  it  was  he  who  would  ex- 
ecute judgment  upon  the  Jews  in  destroying  Jerusalem,  and  erasing  the 
Temple,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  Hence,  they  naturally 
asked  him,  whai  shoM  be  the  s%gm  of  his  coming*  With  regard  to  the 
phrase,  **  end  of  the  world,"  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  aense  in 
which  the  Jews  frequently  employed  the  word  world. — ^Tertullns,  before 
Felix,  accuses  Paul  of  being  "  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  all  the  worU"t  {ontovftcini) ;  but  the  Jews  were  not  inhabiting 
the  whole  world.  The  word  «orlaf  ia  often  used  in  the  Jewish  writings,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  other  nations,  to  denote  an  etnpire,  a  kingdom,  or  a 

•  Mattb.  uiT.  8.  t  Lake  xxi.  7.     Mark  xiii.  4. 

I  Acts  uiT.  5. 
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provmee.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Roman  Empire  caOed  '*  all  tlie  worid."* 
Isaidi  calls  the  Babylonish  empire  "the  world,"  and  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire the  earth.f  It  is  not,  however,  the  word  earth,  or  ghbe  (  Kocfios  \ 
or  the  words  inhahUante  of  the  flohe  {oueovfjuvfi),  or  any  word  synoni- 
mons  to  either,  that  has  been  nsed  by  the  disciples,  and  translated,  in  our 
version,—"  world,**  but  a  word  which,  in  this  connection,  is  of  a  much  more 
limited  signification. — It  is  the  word  atmp,  which  hterally  means  t^e,  or 
dmrathm  rf  H/e  or  ^  tmeit  and  which,  in  the  passage  nnder  notice,  may 
mean, — ^in  conjunction  with  the  word  '*  end,** — the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  oar 
Jewish  polity.  Several  divines  have  maintained,  with  considerable  show 
«f  reason,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  did  not  end  antil  the  destmction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  different  orders  of  priests.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that,  in  reality,  it  terminated  before  these  events.  Be  that  as  it  may« 
there  is  no  reason  to  condade  that  the  disciples  by  the  words, — "  end  of  the 
world** — meant  the  Dissolution  of  Nature  and  the  Final  Judgment.  Nor  is 
4%ere  any  foandation  for  the  belief  that  Christ,  in  his  reply  to  them,  where 
lie  employs  the  word  "  end/'  and  the  phrase  **  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
uaa**— «)duMigh  he  speaks  in  highly  figvradve  language— means  any  other 
linn  the  destrvction  of  Jemsalem,  when  the  Roman  army  shoold  be  in- 
struments to  inffiot  «pon  the  Jews  tiie  punishment  awarded  them^  For  he 
tells  them  that  before  tiiese  thmgs— "  the  end"  and  his  "  coming  "—shall 
teke  place,  they  '*  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars ;"  and  that  when 
they  shaU  see  Jerusalem  con^passed  with  armies  they  are  to  knew  that  the 
fiisaolaliian  of  that  city  is  nigh.|  Such  expressions  as  these  can  be  in- 
tended  only  as  predictions  of  the  events  which  were  to  precede  the  tem- 
poral calamities  that  overcame  the  Jewish  people.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
tenour  of  this  prophetic  discourse  is  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Jews. 
There  is  no  mention,  nor  even  an  allusion  made  here  to  any  other  place 
or  people — ^nothmg  said  about  the  destmction  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
symboKcal  expressions  used  in  reference  to  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  riudl  be  examined  in  a  subsequent  section. 


Sbovion  ni.— mSToaicAL  proofs  of  the  xxact  fulpilmbnt  of 
Christ's  frxoictions  reoardino  jxrusalbm. 

It  is  next  intended  to  show  that  these  prophecies  have  minutely  been 
folfiUed.  Thirty-six  yeare  after  Christ's  death,  Jerusalem,  by  the  Roman 
legions,  under  Titus  Vespasian,  was  beseiged  and  captured. — The  in- 
habitants were  massacred  by  thousands,  the  temple  was  demolished,  and 
the  Jewish  polity,  both  in  Church  and  State,  totally  subverted.  Christ's 
prophetic  description  of  these  events  accords  remarkably  with  the  manner 

^  Lake  ii.  1.  See  aleo  Act.  xi.  98.  We  meet  the  word  otcov/ici/i|  (world,  or  rather 
mliabitants  of  ihe  eftrth)  in  profane  writers,  used  to  designate  the  Roman  Empire,  long 
before  the  time  of  Christ. — *Pufiaioi  tv  oXiyiu  xP^^^k  iff^^^v  vd>*  iaurovg  tvotfitrav  rtiv 
iKov/uyjiv. — ^Polyb.  lib.  tI.  c.  48.  UoKXa  x^P*^  ^ns  viro  Pufiatuv  oucov/itrtiQ. — 
Pint  Pompei  p.  681  F. 

t  Isa.  ziii.  1 1 ;  zin  17;  zxir.  4.  llie  Septaagint  have  Jiere  v  oucovjtivij  d\n,  ani 
tin  some  places  19  oucov/ifvif. 

X  Vid.  Parkhurst's  Lex.  ▼.  auap, 

§  Matth.  xxiv.  S,  14,  27,  30.    Luke  xxi.  9,  27. 

J   Matth.  xziv.  6.     Luke  xxi.  30. 
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in  which  the  events  themselves  actually  took  place,  as  narrated  by 
Josephus — a  Jewish  historian  and  general,  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem — whose  accuracy  has  never  been  impeached,*  and  who  could 
not  have  any  motive  whatever  to  accommodate  his  history  of  the  Jewish 
wars  to  the  predictions  of  Christ.  This  accordance  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  many  learned  writers,  in  different  languages,  and  has  made  some  of 
them— owing  to  the  harmony  they  perceived,  even  in  many  matters  of  de- 
tail, between  the  predictions  and  the  narrative  of  the  downfall  of  the  holy 
city — suspect  that  the  Evangelists  wrote  after  that  event  had  taken  place, 
and  moulded  history  into  a  prophetic  form.  Bat  this  disputed  point  does 
not  concern  the  present  argument,  at  the  outset  of  which  it  was  declared 
expedient  to  admit  that  these  prophecies  had  really  been  uttered  by  Christ. 
And  even  were  it  relevant,  it  might  be  urged  that  if  the  three  Evangelists 
who  record  these  prophecies,  did  at  all  write  the  Gospels  which  pass 
under  their  respective  names,  it  is  most  improbable  that  they  deferred 
writing  them  for  thirty  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  they  nar- 
rate, namely,  until  after  the  year  70.  A.n. — when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
and  when  they  were,  doubtless,  very  old  men.  For  as  we  find  that  one  of 
them  was  an  immediate  companion  of  Christ,  and  the  oth^r  two  were  associ- 
ates of  this  companion, — and  probably  all  three  about  the  same  age  as  Christ. 
-—they  would  then  be  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Besides :  there  is  nothing 
in  these  prophecies  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  suggests  that  they  were 
written  after  the  event.  Very  different  are  they  in  this  respect  from  the 
counterfeited  prophecies  of  the  Sibyline  Oracles,  and  those  of  the  twelve 
Patriarchs,  which  are  maintained  to  be  transcripts  of  history  turned  into  a 
prophetic  form.f 

But  to  proceed  with  the  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies. — 
Jesus  predicted  in  regard  to  the  temple — "There  shall  not  be  left  here 
one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.'^t  According  to 
Josephus,  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  city  that  the  Roman  soldiers  de- 
molished was  the  temple,  which  they  burnt  down.  So  completely  was  it 
destroyed  that  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  ground  upon  which  it 
bad  stood,  as  a  sign  of  the  perpetual  interdiction  of  that  once  consecrated 
ground. II  Christ  warns  the  Jews  to  take  heed,  because  many  false  pro- 
phets would  arise,  and  deceive,  if  possible,  the  very  elect. §  Many  of  these 
appeared  before  and  at  the  time  Jerusalem  was  attacked.  Josephus  speaks 
of  them  in  the  following  terms. — "  A  false  prophet  was  the  occasion  of  the 
destruction  of  these  people,  who  had  made  a  public  proclamation  in  the 
city,  that  very  day,  that  God  commanded  them  to  get  up  upon  the  temple, 
and  that  there  they  should  receive  miraculous  signs  of  their  deliverance. 
Now  there  was  then  a  great  number  of  false  prophets  suborned  by  the 
tyrants  to  impose  on  the  people,  who  denounced  this  to  them,  that  they 
should  wait  for  the  deliverance  of  God."^ 

*  Although  some  few  modern  interpolations  hare  been  detected  in  the  works  of 
Josephus,  and  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  portions  of  them  are  of  a 
Tcry  fabulous  and  legendary  character,  yet  he  is  considered — at  least  by  both  Jews  and 
Christians — a  faithful  historian  on  the  whole.  An  argument,  therefore,  is  here  based 
upon  his  statements. 

t  See  Paley's  Evidence  of  Christianity,  part  II.  chap,  i. 
J  Matthew  xxiv.  2.  Mark  xiii.  2.  Luke  xxi.  0.  Jewish  Wars,  b.  vi.  c.  iv.  ss.  5 — 8. 
II  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  xxiii.  p.  338. — Cadeirs  Edit. 
Keith's  Evidence  of  Christianity,  chap.  iii. 
J  Matth.  xxiv.  4, 5, 1 1,  21.      IF  \N  hibton's  Translation  of  Josephus,  b.  yi.  c.  t.  s.  2. 
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The  next  thing  which  Christ  predicts  is  that  the  disciples  should  "  heat 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars/'  before  this  calamity  would  actually  fall 
upon  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  we  find  Titus  Vespasian,  in  addressing 
the  Jews,  tell  them  that  when  his  father  came  into  the  country  he  acted 
towards  them  with  such  moderation  that,  notwithstanding  their  disloyalty, 
he  only  burnt  Galilee  and  the  neighbouring  parts, — that  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Nero  (two  years  before)  they  had  created  civil  disturbances,  as 
well  as  when  Vespasian  himself  was  made  Emperor, — ^that  they  had  sent 
beyond  the  Euphrates  for  assistance  to  attack  the  Romans. — ^that  seditions 
had  arisen  among  them, — and  that,  one  tyrant  contending  against  another, 
civil  war  had  broken  out  among  them.  These  things  would  make  the 
disciples  hear  of  '*  wars  and  rumours  of  wars."*  In  addition  to  this  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  circumstances  which  must  have  been  concomitant  with 
the  violent  deaths  of  the  four  Roman  Emperors — Nero,  Galba,  Otho. 
and  Vitellins— all  of  them  within  two  years,  and  the  last  within  a  year 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — would,  in  the  desperate  struggle  made 
for  imperial  power,  cause  the  Jews  in  the  distant  land  of  Judea  to  hear 
"  rumours  of  wars."  Christ  also  prophesies  that  nation  would  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  that  there  should  be  /amines, 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places,  which  were  to  be  <*the 
beginning  of  sorrows."  Each  of  these  particulars  has  been  amply  fulfilled.-*- 
Nation  rose  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  when  the  Syrians 
and  the  Jews  in  Csesarea  fought  for  the  right  of  the  city,  and  20,000  of 
the  latter  were  killed.  To  this  may  be  added — battles  in  Damascus,  when 
10,000  Jews  were  killed — in  Ascalon,  when  20,500  Jews  lost  their  lives — 
in  Scythopolis,  when  13,000  of  the  same  people  were  slain.  Also  up- 
wards of  80.000  Jews  were  killed  in  Gadara,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Ptole- 
mais,  and  other  places,  by  fighting  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  localities  ;t 
thus  fully  verifying  the  prediction  that  "  nation  should  rise  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom."  Famines  prevailed  four  times,  in  Rome, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Greece,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  I. — who  died 
October  13th,  a.d.  54. — to  which  there  is  reference  made  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  {%u  28.)  This  must  be  about  twenty«two  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  about  fourteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  refer  to  these  famines.  There  was  also  a 
most  awful  famine  in  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  "  the  famine  widened  its  progress,  that  it  devoured 
the  people  by  whole  houses  and  families.  The  upper  rooms  were  full  of 
women  and  children  that  were  dying  by  famine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city 
were  full  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged.  The  children  also  and  the 
young  men  wandered  about  the  market-places  like  shadows,  all  swelled 
with  the  famine,  and  fell  down  dead  wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them. 
As  for  burying  them,  those  that  were  sick  themselves  were  not  able  to  do 
it,  and  those  that  were  hearty  and  well  were  deterred  from  doing  it  by  the 

•  Mattb.  xxiv.  6.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  vi.  $.  8. 
t  Josepli.  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  s.  7;  c.  sviii.  ss.  1.  3,  5;  c.  xx.  6,  2.  Lib. 
iii.  c.  ii.  8S.  2,  3,  ei  al.  loc.  Although  the  above  are  not  nearly  all  the  Jews  Josephus  states 
to  hayc  been  killed  in  war  about  this  time,  yet  this  number —  making  a  lotal  of  143,500 — 
is  an  incredible  number  to  have  been  slain  of  men  whose  whole  nation  iuhabitcd  only  a 
paltry  sterile  nook  of  territory.  Thia  is  still  more  wonderful  when  it  is  considered  what 
a  vast  number  of  them  was  shortly  after  slain  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Uomaii 
'  soldiers.    Such  however  is  the  testimuuy  of  thuir  hibloriau. 

c  2 
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great  multitiide  of  thoee  dead  bodies,  and  by  the  uncertainty  there  was 
how  soon  they  should  die  themselves;  for  many  died  as  they  were 
burying  others,  and  many  went  to  their  coffins  before  that  fatal  hour  was 
come."*  Well  might  this  famine,  therefore,  be  classed  by  Christ  with 
those  things  which  would  be  to  the  Jews  "  the  beginning  of  sorrows." 
PetUlenees,  also,  made  great  havoc  among  the  Jews,  both  before  and 
during  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Earthquakes,  likewise,  were 
felt  in^Rome,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis  Colosse,  Pompeii,  Crete,  Asia  Minor, 
and  several  parts  of  Italy .f 

The  next  thing  in  this  chain  of  prophecies  is  the  prediction  that  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Christians  would  have  to  undergo  severe 
persecutions.  They  were  to  be  cast  into  prisons — brought  before  "  kings 
and  rulers  "— «nd  even  put  to  death,  for  their  belief  in  Chri8t4  Tacitus, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  informs  us  that  Nero,  who 
was  Emperor  of  Rome  from  a.d.  54  to  68,  convicted  and  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  Christians — some  of  whom  he  nailed  on  crosses,  others  he 
sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs, 
others  he  smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  and  used  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  gardens  of  Nero  were  selected 
for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor.  II  Suetonius,  also,  who  wrote  a  few  years  afterwards,  refers  to 
the  same  persecution,  in  his  life  of  Nero,  and  says  that  the  Christians 
were  visited  with  punishment.§  And  in  his  Life  of  Claudius  he  tells  us  that 
that  emperor  *'  drove  the  Jews  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chrestus, 
were  constantly  rioting,  out  of  Rome."Y  As  regards  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, this  prophecy  was  verified  in  several  of  them  personally.  Before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John  were  laid  hold  of  and 
brought  before  the  Council,— James  and  Peter  were  arraigned  before 
Herod, — and  Paul  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  Roman  governors — 
Galo,  Felix,  and  Festus.**  What  has  just  been  cited  from  Suetonius 
shows  how — in  accordance  with  this  prediction — the  Christians,  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  years,  became  to  be  hated  by  the  pagan  nations. 
As  to  what  Christ  tells  his  Apostles,  personally,  that  not  a  hair  of  their 
head  should  perish  in  the  destruction  of  that  city  within  which  they  were, 
we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  them  perished  in  that  catastrophe,  or  even 
were  present.    Although  it  happened  cm  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread, 

*  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Kb.  t.  c.  sii.  as.  5,  4.  See  also  lib.  ▼!.  e.  iii.  n.  8, 4.  There 
had  been  another  famine  a  few  yean  before,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  lasting  for  a  con- 
siderable time  over  the  whole  land  of  Judea.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iiL  c;  xr,  s.  8.  lib. 
zz.  c.  ii.  8. 5.     Acts.  zi.  28. 

t  In  'order  to  prere  the  accomplishment  of  these  particulars,  compare  Matth.  zziT.  7. 
Mark  ziii.  8.  LolLe  zzi.  10,  11,  with  the  following  authorities :-— Josephus's  Jewish  An- 
tiquities b.  zz.  c.  ii.  e.  zvtii.  c.  iz.  s.  8.  Jewish  Wars  b.  ▼.  c.  ziL  ss.  3, 4.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  s.  i ; 
c.  iii.  ss.  3, 4,  5;  e.  v.  s.  S ;  c.  iz.  s.  3.  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  ziL  c.  48,  88.  lib.  xiv.  c  27- 
lib.  ztI.  c.  13.    Sueton.  Vit.  Claud.  18. 

t  Matth.  zziT.  S.    Mark  ziii.  9.    Luke  zzi.  18. 

I  *<Jgitur  primo  oorreptt  qui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eorum,  multitndo  ingens, 

baud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam  odio  humani  generis,  conricti  sunt.    £t  per- 

euntibus  addita  Ivdibria,  ut  feramm  tergis  coAtectt,  laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  erucibue 

alHzi,  ant  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in  usum-noctumi  lumlnis  nrcrenluf. 

Boitos  suos  ei  speetoculo  Nero  obtuferal**  tee.    Tacit  Annal.  zt.  44. 

}  Suet,  in  Nero,  c.  zti. 

V  Jodeos  impulsore  Chresto,  ascidu^  tumultuantes  Romft  ezpnlit. 

♦•  Acts  iv.  1—7  ;  zii.  ^y  8 ;  zviii.  12 ;  zziv  ;  zziv;  zzviii. 
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when  thoQfla&dB  of  stimgen  were  within  the  weUs  of  the  holy  6tj»  and 
had  no  chance  of  eaca]iing»  yet  aineerthe  ApoaHet*  aa  Chriatiana,  had  re- 
nounced the  Jewiah  oeremontea,  it  ia  not  prohable  that  any  of  them  were 
preaent  for  the  purpoae  of  celebrating  this  feaat ;  bnt  it  ia  more  likely  tiiat 
thoae  of  them  who  were  alive  were  in  some  of  the  dirtant  provincea  of 
Jnden,  pieaching  the  Goapel.  Beaidea :  we  have  an  aceoont  of  the  deatha 
of  the  greater  namber  of  them,  unconnected  with  the  general  maaaacce  in 
Jemaalem** 

The  next  portion  of  Chriafa  predictiona,  which  deaenrea  special 
notice  is  the  aacceaa  which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  waa  to  meet 
before  the  deatmction  of  Jeroaalem.  There  ia  a  alight  difieience  in  the 
wofda  which  the  two  •Evangelista— Matthew  and  Mark— employ  in  re* 
cording  thia  prediction,  which  ia  not  recorded  at  all  by  Lake.  To  apply 
to  thia  apparent  discrepancy  the  recognised  sonnd  rale  of  explaining  one 
passage  by  another  on  the  same  point,  the  words  of  the  two  Evangelists 
are  here  pbced  before  the  reader.  Matthew  says — "  And  this  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witneaa  unto  all 
nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."t  The  worda  of  Mark  are» — "  And 
the  Goapel  muat  first  be  published  among  all  nationB.*'^  There  ia,  how- 
ever, a  prediction  of  Christ — uttered  on  another  occaaion — ^which  appean 
to  be  of  the  aame  import  aa  the  foregoing,  and  ia  calculated  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it. — Christ  having  elected  twelve  Apoatlea,  and  inveated  them 
with  power  to  preach  the  G^pel,  telle  them  that  they  ahould  not  go  over 
tiie  citiea  of  Israel  before  the  Son  of  man  ahould  come.||  The  question  here 
to  be  decided  is— Whether  the  words  of  Christ— «'  all  the  world  "  and  "  all 
nationa"— ^UB  recorded  in  Matthew  and  Mark — mean  that  the  Goapel  was  to 
be  preadied  in  every  part  of  the  globe  before  the  deatruction  of  Jerusalem, 
^that  ia,  in  the  ahort  space  of  forty  yeara  ?  And  if  they  do,  waa  it  so 
preached  ?  Very  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  words  do  not 
mean  thia.  It  haa  already  been  shown  in  what  a  looae  and  indefinite 
sense  the  word  **  worid  "■  -oiw  aa  well  aa  m«n;/i«m|— was  used  in  Jewish 
phraaeology.§  In  the  generally  accepted  Greek  version,  the  word  oixovfwi^ 
— tRAaMrante,  or  (the  word  earth,  ytf  being  understood)  the  inhabUoMU 
of  the  aar/4— is  that  uaed  in  the  prophecy  just  cited  from  Matthew 
xxiv.  Thia  word  has  already  been  shown  to  be  employed  necessarily 
to  designate  only  a  province,  or  at  most  an  empire.  The  Greek  worda 
tranalated  "  all  nations,"  in  Mark,  are — naimi  rit  lA^— literally  all  natum»^ 
or  all  people.  But  the  word  c^yof,  in  the  New  Testament,  most  fre- 
quently denotes  the  Heathen  or  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Luke  xzi.  24 — "  the  time  of  the  Gentiles." 
In  the  prophetic  expression  under  notice  it  is  clearly  employed  by  Christ 
in  a  hjTperbolical  sense — ^a  figure  of  speech  which  occurs  in  the  writings 
and  orotiona  of  all  nations,^  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  where 

•  We  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  viL  60,  that  Stephen  was  etoned  to  death, 
nd  we  fhrther  learn  firom  eariy  recorda  that  Paul  waa  beheaded ;  that  Peter,  Simeon, 
and  Jnde  were  cnieified ;  and  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  James,  Thomaa,  and  Matthias 
were  pat  to  death  in  different  oountries  and  in  yariona  manners.  See  Caye'a  livea  of 
the  Apostles ;  Dupxn ;  and  Keith'a  Eyidenoe  p.  60,  10th  edit  12mo. 
t  Mstth.  xxiy.  14.  t  Mark  xUi.  10. 

I  Matth.  X.  28.  §  See  pp.  16, 17. 

%  Such  a  figure  ia  the  following—"  There  are  alao  many  other  things  which  f  esua 
did,  the  which,  if  they  ahould  be  written  eyeryone,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  ahould  be  written. — John  xxi.  25. 
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it  shines  forth  with  conspicuous  lustre.  Christ  here  employs  the  figure  to 
show  the  great  successes  which  the  Gospel  would  meet  with  before  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,  not  to  signify  that  before  that  event  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  be  converted  to  Christianity.  That  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
claimed to  people  belonging  to  a  great  number  of  nations  will  appear  from 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  preaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,*  as  well  as  from  the  account  we  have  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  afterwards  travelled,  t '  Christ  had  commissioned  his  Apos- 
tles to  preach  his  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews — to 
preach  it  to  all  nations  4  Since,  therefore,  the  Apostles  were  not  to  con- 
fine their  labours  to  the  land  of  Judea,  the  length  of  which  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  seventy,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  thh  fact  of  the  great  success  which  the  Gospel  met  with  prior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  Christ  should  predict,  as  already 
observed,  that  his  Apostles  would  not  have  gone  even  over  all  the  cities  of 
Israel  before  that  dreadful  occurrence  should  take  place.  And  since  he 
says  this  consistently  in  one  place,  he  cannot  mean  in  another  place — by  the 
words  •*  all  the  world,"  and  **  all  nations  " — tbat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  were  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  before  the  holy  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Nor  do  the  words  in  themselves — irrespectively  of  any  circum- 
stances— warrant  such  an  interpretation.  The  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the 
Apostles  would,  before  that  event,  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  great  number  of 
countries. 

As  to  that  declaration  of  Christ,  that  "  the  brother  should  betray 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  son,  and  children  cause  their  parents 
to  be  put  to  death,"  II  this  was  verified  in  innumerable  instances  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Apostles.  The  hatred  evinced  by  Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan 
relatives  towards  a  person,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  when  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  "new  religion,"  was  implacable,  and  rendered  great  aid  to  those 
in  authority  to  convict  and  execute  him.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
feeling  is  exhibited  in  the  story  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  as  related  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  Thecla  having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
gone  to  see  Paul  in  prison,  is  detected  ;  and  her  mother,  Theoclia,  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembled  mob  erica  out — •'  Let  the  unjust  creature  be  burnt ! 
— let  her  be  burnt  in  the  midst  of  the  theatre  !"§  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Divine  authority  of  these  Gospels,  which  Cardinal  Baronius,  Locrinus,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Dr.  Grabe,  with  other  learned  divines,  consider  to  have  been 

•  Actsii. 

t  The  Gospel,  before  the  destruction  of  Joniaalcm,  had  been  preached — ^in  Idumco, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  by  Judos, — in  Egj'pt,  Marmorica,  Mauritania,  and  other  parts 
of  AfHca  by  Sfark,  Sinioon,  and  Judas,— in  Ethiopia  by  the  eunuch  of  Candacc  and 
Motthias,—  in  Pontus,  Galatin,  and  tho  neighbouring  countries  of  Asia  by  Peter, — in 
the  territories  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  by  John, — in  Parthia  by  Matthew, — in 
Scythia  by  I'hilip  and  Andrew, — in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Asia  by  Barthol- 
omew,— in  Persia  by  Simoon  and  Judas, — in  Media,  Armenia,  and  several  eastern  dis- 
tricts by  Thomas, — for  a  groat  distance  from  Jerusalem,  even  so  far  as  Ill3nicam  by 
Paul, — and  also  by  him  in  Italy,  and,  probably,  in  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.^  Chris* 
tian  Churches  were  planted  in  all  the  above  places  in  less  than  30  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ.  TIius  was  the  Go8|>el  preached  in  the  most  known  and  renowned  parts  of 
the  world  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalcm. — Sughe^  Commentary, 
X  Matth.  X.  6,  6 ;  xx^iii.  19.  Luke  xxiy.  47. 
II  Matth.  xxiv.  10.      Mark  xiii.  12.     Luke  xxi.  16.  v 

s^  Paul  and  Theehi,  <  liup.  v.  v.  r.  8,  in  Aporiyjiliiil  Gospels,  published  by  Uone,  Lund. 
1820. 
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written  in  the  apostolic  age,  the^  at  least  show  the  state  of  feeling  at  the 
time  against  Christianity.  Bat  this  prediction  of  Christ  is  also  verified  in 
many  of  the  painful  incidents  which  happened  daring  the  siege  of  Jera- 
salem,  as  amply  detailed  hy  Josephas."^ 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  prophecies  which  was  most  remarkably  and 
indabitably  ^Ifilled  is  the  following ; — •«  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the 
holy  place,  (whoso  readeth  let  him  understand,)  then  let  them  which  4)e 
in  Judea  flee  into  the  moantains."t  The  idea  here  is  clothed  in  highly  pro- 
phetical language — more  so  than  any  of  Christ's  predictions  hitherto 
noticed  in  this  chapter.  The  figure  used  is  decidedly  symbolical,  in  accord- 
ance  with  that  of  the  passages  in  Daniel,  to  which  Christ  here  allades. 
But  what  is  "the  abomination  of  desolation''  spoken  of  by  Daniel? 
There  are  in  Daniel  seyeral  passages  which  refer  to  this  "  abomination  ;"X 
but  the  most  striking,  and  that  to  which  Christ,  probably,  refers  more  im- 
mediately is  the  following; — "And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they 
shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate J^^ 
Abomination,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  word  used  to  designate  idols  and 
idolatry,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Christ,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  adopted  the  words  of  Daniel  to  signify  that  the  idolatrous 
Roman  legions,  with  their  arms,  flags,  and  banners,  would  desecrate  the 
temple§  which—together  with  the  city,  and  many  miles  of  the  country 
around  it — was  considered  holy  ground,  in  a  more  peculiar  sense  than  the 
rest  of  Judea.  Luke  solves  all  doubt  on  this  point ;  for  he  gives  us  the 
literal  meaning  of  this  prediction,  divested  of  all  its  figurative  character. 
He  conveys  it  in  the  following  words  : — "  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jeru- 
salem compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is 
nigh.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains."^ 
The  prediction  is  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  cited  from  Matthew  and 
Mark  by  the  identity  of  its  contents.  But  what  Christ  prophesied  on 
this  subject  on  another  occasion -^namely,  when  he  rode  in  triumph  into 
the  holy  city,  and  foreseeing  its  awful  fate,  wept  over  it— sets  the  meaning 
of  this  passage  quite  at  rest. 

The  following  prophecy  has  already  been  cited  in  full  ;**  but  the  part  of 
it  now  more  particularly  referred  to  is  the  following :—"  For  the  days 

•  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  iv.,  vi,  et  al. 

t  Matth.  xxiv.  1^,  16.    Mark  xiii.  14.  %  Dan.  ix.  26;  xii.  11. 

II  Dan.  xi.  31. 

§  Joaephiu  elates  that  ^'  the  Romans,  upon  the  flight  of  tlie  ecditious  into  the  city, 

and  upon  the  burning  of  the  holy  house  itself,  and  of  all  the  buildings  round  about  it, 

brought  theif  ensigns  to  the  temple^  and  set  them  over  against  the  eastern  gate  ;  and  there 

they  did  offer  BOfri/ke  to  ^Awj.— B.  vi.  c.  vi.  s.  1.     This  is  a  singular  fulfilment  of  the 

prediction.     It  should  be  added  here  that  on  the  metal  plates  of  the  Roman  standards 

there  "  were  usually  represented  the  warlike  deities,  Mars  and  Minerva."     It  was  to 

the  representation  of  these  deities  tliat  the  Roman  soldiers  offered  sacrifice.— See  Dr. 

Meyrick's  *•  Ancient  Armour."     The  following  Jitjuraiive  language  of  Scripture  will 

illustrate  the  Eastern  Customs  as  to  ensigns,  banners,  A:c. — **  In  the  name  of  our  God 

I  will  set  up  our  banner." — Psal.  xx.  6.     "  Thou  hast  given  a  banner"  &c. — Psal.  Ix. 

4.     "  A  root  of  Jesse  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people." — Isa.  xi.  10.     See  also 

xlix.  22 ;  lii.  12.     Tertullian  says  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  camp  almost  entirely 

consisted  in  worshipi)ing  the  ensigns,  in  swearing  by  the  ensigns,  and  in  preferring  the 

ensigns  to  all  the  (other)  god<!. — Apolog.  c.  xvi.  p.  1C2.     Havcrcamp's. 

^'  Luke  xxi.  2('',  21.  *•  See  p.  16. 
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•ball  come  vpon  thee  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  ahoot  Ae^ 
and  compaaa  thee  roond,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  aide,  and  shall  1^  thee 
even  with  the  ground.''*  Bat  have  these  things  been  accomplished? 
Has  the  abomination  of  desolation  stoodl  in  the  holy  city  ? — Has  Jenisalen 
been  compassed  with  armies  ?  And  have  the  enemy  cast  a  trench  about 
her,  compassed  her  roand»  and  kept  her  in  on  etery  side*  and  laid  her 
even  with  the  ground?  Yes:^ — ^the  prophecy  has  been  lolfitted  to  the  very  let- 
ter.—When  Vespasian  besieged  the  city  he  caused  his  soldiers  to  sorroond  it 
on  all  sides,  in  order  to  keep  the  inhabitants  within  it.  with  a  view  to  fiunish 
tiiem.  Having  made  some  attacks  npon  the  Jews,  he  consulted  his  com* 
menders  as  to  what  iature  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  city.  The 
result  of  this  consultation  was  the  building  of  a  wall  round  about  the 
whole  city,  which  was  thought  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  Jews  from 
escaping,  and  make  them  the  more  willing  to  surrender,  or  the  more  easily 
conquered,  when  the  famine  had  further  weakened  them.  Having  given 
orders  to  his  soldiers  to  build  this  wall,  it  was  completed  in  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  three  days.  Its  length  was  forty  furlongs,  or  nearly  five 
miles  long — embracing  most  of  the  little  mounts  that  were  about  Jerusalem* 
and  having  upon  it  thirteen  towers  for  garrisons.  "  All  hope  of  escaping 
was  now  cut  off  from  the  Jews,  together  with  their  liberty  of  going  out  of 
the  city.  The  famine  now  widened  its  progress,  and  devoured  the  people 
by  whole  houses  and  families."t  The  Romans  very  shortly  captured  the 
city,  and  so  completely  did  they  demolish  it  that  they  levelled  it  with  the 
ground,  excepting  three  towers,  which  were  left  to  stand  iX  but  in  the 
reign  of  Julian — 390  years  afterwards — these  also  were  rased  to  the  ground. 
Thus  was  the  prediction  most  completely  fulfilled — ^that  noi  a  ttom  of 
the  city  would  be  left  upon  another. 

The  commiserative  declaration  of  Christ  in  reference  to  the  woes 
which  would  be£d  women  with  child,  and  those  that  gave  "  suck  in  those 
days,"  1 1  was  most  strikingly  verified  in  several  of  the  heart-rending  inci- 
dents which  took  place  during  the  siege.  Of  these  Josephus  relates  one 
of  the  most  horrible  that  can  be  imagfaied. — A  woman,  named  Mary,  of 
the  village  of  Bethezub — ^who  was  of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  fiunily 
— ^happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  when  it  was  besieged.  Bdng  unable  to 
escape,  and  suffering  under  the  most  pressing  pangs  of  hunger,  she  ulti- 
mately "  slew  the  child  which  was  sucking  at  her  breast,  roasted  it,  and 
ate  the  one  half,  and  kept  the  other  half  by  her,  concealed  !"§  In  the  thou« 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  that  perished  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  during  these  horrifying  times  of  fiamine,  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, doubtless,  similar  to  the  above  occurred, — ^although  not  spe- 
cifically recorded  by  the  Jewish  historian,  whose  narrative  of  the  siege  has 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  descended  to  us.  In  the  vast  num- 
bers that  died  from  the  famine,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  women  who  were  with  child ;  and,  perishing  from  such  a 
lingering  death  as  this,  it  is  only  consistent  with  physiological  fact  to 
infer  that  their  unborn  babes  lingered  alive  for  some  time  after  their  re- 
spective mothers  had  expired.    As  there  also  must  have  been — among  the 

•  Luke  xix.  43,  44. 

t  Joseph.  Jewish  Ww,  b.  v.  c.  xii  ss.  1—3,  t  Ih.  b.  vii.  c.  L  s.  1. 

B  Matth.  xxiv.  19.    Mark  xiii.  17.     Luke  xxi.  23. 

\  Jewish  Ware,  b.  vi,  c.  iii.  s.  4. 
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hundreds  of  thouaandB  who  were  at  this  time  pent  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  city — a  great  nomber  of  women,  with  their  in&nts  at  their  bosoms,  in 
many  instances,  uoquestionably,  did  they  witness  these  little  ones  perish- 
ing in  their  arms,  some  time  before  the  funine  pnt  an  end  to  their  own 
existence.  In  both  these  cases  would  the  prediction  of  woe  to  them  be 
fiililled.  The  following  extracts  from  Josephns,  most  inferentially  prove 
the  fulfilment  of  this  presage  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  both  with  regard 
to  Ihose  who  were  with  child,  and  who  had  children  in  their  arms.— 
*'  T\e  £smine  confounded  all  natural  passions ;  for  those  who  were  just 
goicg  to  die  looked  upon  those  that  were  gone  to  their  rest  before  them 
with  dry  eyes  and  open  mouths.  .  •  •  The  robbers  were  still  more 
terrible  than  these  miseries  themselves ;  for  they  broke  open  those  houses 
whioa  were  no  other  than  graves  of  dead  bodies,  and  plundered  them  of 
what  they  had ;  and,  carrying  off  the  coverings  of  their  bodies,  went  out 
langHng,  and  tried  the  point  of  their  swords  in  their  dead  bodies,  and  in  order 
to  prive  what  metal  they  were  made  of,  they  thrust  some  of  those  through 
that  Ml  loff  alive  upon  the  ground.  ....  The  famine  devoured  ^ 
people  by  whole  houses  and  families ;  the  upper  rooms  were  full  of  women, 
and  chidren  that  were  dying  by  famine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  full 

of  the  tead  bodies  of  the  aged If  they  discovered  food  belonging 

to  any  uie,  they  seized  upon  it,  and  swallowed  it  down,  together  with 
their  bkod  also ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  had  not  their  de» 
structioL  prevented  it,  their  barbarity  would  have  made  them  taste  of 
even  theiead  bodies  themselves."*  Under  such  a  state  of  things  as  this» 
the  woe  vhich  Christ  had  prophesied  would  overtake  women  with  child, 
or  those  *  who  gave  suck,"  must  inevitably  have  taken  place.  Lukef 
throws  mith  light  on  this  prediction,  by  recording  the  words— "For 
there  shallbe  great  distress  in  the  land*  and  wrath  upon  this  people." 

Lnke  aso  adds,  in  the  next  verse, — "  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trolden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled.*'  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  record  this  prediction  in  soch  spe* 
dfic  terms  «  Luke  does.  Their  words  are — "  For  then  shall  be  great  tribn^ 
lation.  such  IS  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time ;  no^ 
nor  ever  shal  be,"^ — evidentiy,  however,  referring  to  the  same  things  as 
Luke.  This  prophecy,  in  every  instance,  has  b^  abundantly  aooomp- 
lished,— exc^t  that  part  of  it  refering  to  the  times  of  tiie  Gentiles* 
which  is  yelito  be  fulfilled.  Josephus  says  that  it  appears  to  him  that 
the  misfortunes  of  all  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world*  if  ther 
were  compard  to  those  of  the  Jews,  are  not  so  considerable  as  theirs.|| 
Again :  in  otier  places,  he  has  the  following  expressions  :^"  The  multi* 
tnde  of  those  hat  perished  in  Jerusalem  exceeded  all  the  destructions  that 
men  or  God  ever  brought  upon  the  world."$*>"  They  (the  Roman 
soldiers)  ran  eery  one  through  whom  they  met  with,  and  obstructed  the 
very  lanes  witlitheir  dead  bodies,  and  made  the  idiole  city  run  down  with 
blood,  to  such  I  degree,  indeed,  that  the  fire  of  many  of  the  houses  was 
quenched  with  he  blood  of  these  men."^ — "The  number  of  those  that 
perished  during  ^  whole  siege  was  eleven  hundred  thousand, — ^tiie  greater 

\ 
•  Jewish  Waxs,  b^.  c.  xiL  b.  3.  b.  vL  c  viL  ■.  3.  t  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  23. 

X  Matth.  xxiyj^i.    Mark  xiii.  19.  |  Tret  to  Jewish  Wars,  seo.  4. 

i  Jewish  Wars,  b.  \  c,  ix.  s.  4,  ^  Jewish  Wars,  b.  vi.  c.  yiii,  s.  4. 
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part  of  wbom  were,  indeed,  of  the  same  nation,  but  not  belonging  to  the 
city  itself ;  for  they  were  come  up  from  all  the  country  to  the  feast  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  were,  on  a  sudden,  shut  up  by  an  army."* — "A 
terrible  battle  was  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,. ...  in  which 
battle  the  darts  were  on  both  sides  useless,  as  well  as  the  spears,  and  both 

sides   drew  their  swords   and  fought  it   out,  hand  in  hand Great 

slaughter  was  now  made  on  both  sides."t — *'  They  went  in  numbers  into 
the  lanes  of  the  city,  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  slew  those  whom  they 
overtook  without  mercy."J — "  His  soldiers  were  quite  tired  in  killing 
men,  and  yet  there  appeared  to  be  a  vast  multitude  still  remaining  alive."|| 
Such  is  the  history  we  have  of  the  Jews  falling  **  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword." 

As  to  their  having  been  "  led  captive  into  all  nations,"  we  find  ia  the 
same  Historian  that  after  capturing  the  city,  Titus,  while  he  gave  orders  to 
slay  the  aged  and  infirm,  chose  out  of  the  young  men  the  tallest  and  most 
beautiful,  and  reserved  them  for  the  triumph ;  eleven  thousand  of  vhom, 
however,  perished  afterwards  for  want  of  food.  "  The  rest  of  the  multitude 
that  were  above  seventeen  years  old  he  put  into  bonds  and  sent  to  the 
Egyptian  mines "  and  the  different  provinces.  But  those  under  seven- 
teen he  sold  as  slaves  §  He  sold  also  an  immense  number  of  nen  with 
their  wives  and  children.  These  were  sold  at  a  very  low  price  ;  because 
the  number  was  great  and  the  buyers  but  few.^  At  CaesareaPhilippi, 
Tfitus  wantonly  exposed  for  sport  in  theatres  •*  a  great  number  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  caused  them  to  be  destroyed — some  by  being  throwi  to  wild 
beasts,  and  others  in  multitudes  forced  to  kill  one  another,  as  if  they  were 
enemies,"  simply  to  make  fun  for  their  insolent  victors.**  In  celebrating 
his  brother's  birthday  at  the  same  place,  he  inflicted  great  cruelty  upon 
the  captive  Jews  in  honour  of  him. — "  The  number  of  those  tha  were  now 
slain  in  fighting  with  the  beasts,  and  were  burnt,  and  fougU  with  one 
another,  exceeded  two  thousand  five  hundred. "ft  Shortly  after  it  Berytus— 
a  Phcenician  city,  and  then  a  Roman  colony — he  destroyed  an  equal  num- 
ber in  **  magnificent  shows  "  for  the  celebration  of  his  father's  Urthday."JJ 
**  The  number  of  those  that  were  carried  captive,  during  thi  whole  war, 
was  collected  to  be  ninety-seven  thousand  "!||||     Well  might  Christ,  there- 

•  Jewish  Ware,  b.  vi.  c.  ix.  b.  3.  The  total  number  of  Jews  dstroyed  during 
the  entire  seven  yetrs  before  this  time  in  Judca  and  the  countries  boiieiing  on  it,  as 
summed  up  by  Archbifihop  Usher  from  Lypsiua  out  of  Josephus,  'p  to  A.D.  70, 
amounts  to  one  million,  three  hundred  and  thirty  seven  thousand,  fur  hundred  and 
ninetv !  The  number  of  Jews  and  Proselytes  of  Justice  who  usually  cmo  out  of  Gali- 
lee, Samaria,  Judea,  Berea^  and  other  remote  regions,  to  the  Passot^r  in  Jerusalem 
was,  according  to  Jesephus's  own  reasoning,  two  millions  five  hundrd  and  sixty  five 
thousand,  and  according  to  his  direct  statement,  two  millions  seven  .'undred  thousand 
and  two  hundred.  In  some  places  (Jewish  Wars,  b.  vi  c.  ix.  s.  3.  b.  i.  c.  xiv.  s.  3.)  he 
makes  them  three  millions.  "  In  no  other  nation,"  remarks  Mr.  Whiton,  the  translator 
of  Josephus,  "  could  such  a  vast  number  be  gotten  together,  and  perislin  the  siege  of  any 
one  city  as  now  happened  ift  Jerusalem."  See  Whiston'a  Josepho,  pp.  80,  81 — note^ 
Tegg's  edit. 

t  Jewish  Wars,  b.  vi.  c.  i.  s.  7.  X  Ibid.  b.  vi.  <  viii.  8.  6, 

|l  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  ix.  8.  2.     In  another  place  he  says — "the  armjhad  no  more  people 

to  slay  or  plunder,  because  there  remained  none. — B.  vii.  c.  ii.  s.  • 

}  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  ix.  8.  2. 

IT  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  viii.  s.  2.  •♦  lb,  b.  vii.  i  ii.  ».  1. 

ft  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  iii.  s.  1. 

X\  lb.  See  also  Cic.  ad.  Attic.  2,  cp.  9.  Flacf  28. 

lill  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  ix.  f .  3. 
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fore,  prophetically  declare  that  there  shoald  be  tribulations  in  thoae  days, 
sach  as  had  not  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  with  truth 
did  he  say  that  the  Jews  should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  be  led 
captive  into  all  nations !  Ekjually  true  will  it  prove  that  "  Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled." Since  her  destruction  she  has  been  trodden  down  by  the  Romans, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  French ;  and  she  is  now  trodden  down  by  the  Turks. 
The  Romans  made  a  law  that  no  Jew  should  remain  in  his  ancient  inheri- 
tance, or  even  come  in  sight  of  .Jerusalem. 

The  prediction  that  the  days,  or  duration  of  these  tribulations  should 
be  shortened  has  been  accomplished  in  a  remarkable  manner. — "  And  ex- 
cept those  days  should  be  shortened  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved ;  but 
for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be  shortened."  *  Titus  had  at  first 
determined  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine,  and  therefore  built  a  wall  around 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  either  any  provision  from  being  taken  in,  or  any  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  out.  This,  if  it  bad  been  carried  out  to  the  utmost,  although  a 
tedious  mode  requiring  a  length  of  time,  yet  would  make  all  the  inhabi- 
tants fall  a  prey  to  the  famine,  so  that  "  no  flesh  should  be  saved."  But 
the  banks 'about  the  upper  city  being  finished  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
days,  the  Jews — provoked  by  what  the  Romans  were  doing,  and  seeing  the 
danger  of  their  city  still  increasing — offered  battle  near  the  walls  which 
were  being  battered  by  the  engines  of  the  Romans,  and  attacked  the  guard 
guard  placed  on  this  wall.  They  were,  however,  soon  overpowered  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  who  put  them  to  flight,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  became 
entire  masters  of  it.  Thus  was  the  time  of  these  calamities  shortened. 
*'  And  here,"  as  Josephus  remarks,  '*  one  may  chiefly  reflect  on  the  power 
of  God  exercised  upon  those  wicked  wretches,  and  on  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Romans  ;  for  these  tyrants  (the  Jews)  did  now  wholly  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  security  they  had  in  their  own  power,  and  came  down  from 
those  very  towers  of  their  own  accord,  wherein  they  could  never  have  been 
taken  by  force,  nor  indeed  any  other  way  than  by  famine.  And  thus  did 
the  Romans  when  they  had  taken  such  great  pains  about  weaker  walls, 
get,  by  good  fortune,  what  they  could  never  have  gotten  by  their  engines ; 
for  three  of  these  towers  were  too  strong  for  all  mechanical  engines  what- 
ever  So  they  now  left  these  towers  of  themselves,  or  rather  they 

were  ejected  out  of  them  by  God  himself,  and  fled  immediately  to  that 
valley  which  was  under  Siloam."t  Josephus  further  says{  that  when 
Titus  had  entered  the  city  he  admired  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  and 
exclaimed, — "  We  have  certainly  had  God  for  our  assistant  in  this  war,  and 
it  was  no  other  than  Grod  who  ejected  the  Jews  out  of  these  fortifications ; 
for  what  could  the  hands  of  men  or  any  machines  do  towards  overthrowing 
these  towers  ?"  Hence,  we  at  once  see  the  reason  why  he  determined  upon 
reducing  the  city  by  famine — namely,  because  its  fortifications  were  too 
strong  to  be  taken  otherwise ;  and  hence  we  see  that  the  besiegers  would 
have  to  remain  before  and  around  the  city  for  a  considerable  time,  had 
not  the  days  been  thus  shortened  by  Divine  interposition,  in  fulfilment  of 

•  Matth.  xxir.  22.     Mark  xiii.  20. 

t    Jewish  Wars,  b.  vi.  c.  viii.  ss.  4,  5.  Whiston's  TranBlation.     It  should  be  ob- 

serred  that  Josephus  here  speaks  of  the  wall  built  about  the  upper  city — Mount  Sion, 

whereas  in  book  t.  c.  xii.  ss.  1 — 3.  already  cited,  he  speaks  of  the  wall  raised  about  the 

lower  city  only.    The  former  was  raised  in  three  days,  but  the  latter  iu  eighteen  days. 

X  Ibid.  b.  vi.  c,  ix.  s.  1. 
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Christ's  prophecy,  ">br  the  sake  of  the  elect*'* — ^whoerer  are  meant  by 
these — and  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  in  the  towers  to  flee 
to  the  valley  under  Siloam.  Both  the  prediction  and  the  history  of  its 
fulfilment  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  throughout  the  melancholy 
event»  in  punishing  the  Jews.  The  Romans,  apparently,  were  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  scatter  the  Jews,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruel- 
ties— as  detailed  in  Josephus — inflicted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
upon  one  another.  Nor  did  these  days  of  "  terror  "  last  long. — ^The  city 
was  taken  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  was  besieged,  and  the  whole 
country  subjugated  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 

Christ  having  foretold  that  the  tribulation  of  those  days  should  be  short- 
ened, and  having  adverted  to  the  appearance  of  false  prophets  and  false 
Christs  in  those  times,  as  already  noticed,  gives  a  caution  against  heed- 
ing them,  notwithstanding  the  signs  and  wonders  which  they  should  pretend 
to  show,  adding  his  reason  that — "  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
be."t  This  expression  is  clothed  in  highly  figurative  language,  and  the 
succeeding  portions  of  this  series  of  prophetic  declarations  are  still  more 
so.  The  appellation,  "  Son  of  man"  is,  unquestionably,  one  which  Christ, 
in  a  somewhat  figurative  sense,  applies  to  himself ;  and  which  very  fre- 
quently occurs  in  tibe  Gospels, — used,  however,  only  by  Christ  himself.  The 
portion  of  Holy  Writ  in  which  we  first  meet  with  the  title  "  Son  of  man" 
is  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,^  where — as  supposed  in  all  ages— it  has  been 
employed,  under  the  guidance  of  Inspiration,  to  denote  the  Messiah. 
Daniel  uses  the  appellation  in  prefig^ing  Christ  executing  judgment  upon 
the  wicked,  saying — "  Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  wi£  the  clouds 
of  heaven*  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days."  Christ — in  conformity  with 
the  language  of  ancient  prophecy — adopts  the  same  figure,  and  almost 
literally  the  same  expressions,  in  predicting  his  coming  to  execute  temporal 
judgment  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow 
of  ue  Jewish  polity,  both  religiously  and  civilly.  That  this  calamity  was 
a  temporal  judgment  executed  by  the  Deity  upon  the  Jews,  is  a  fact  both 
admitted  by  themselves  and  maintained  by  Christians.  Christ,  in  this  pre- 
diction, represents  himself  as  the  inflicter  of  this  iudgment.  His  immediate 
object,  however,  in  using  the  words — "  as  the  lightning  cometh  from  the 
east "  &c.— is  to  show  the  quickness  and  suddenness  with  which  the  judg- 
ment would  fiEdl  upon  the  Jews.  Such  we  find  to  have  been  the  case. — ^The 
Romans  who,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  prediction,  came 
«*  from  the  east,"  surrounded  the  dty  before  the  inhabitants  were  aware  of 
their  approach,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  escape.  || 

The  same  suddennesa  of  destruction  is  also  prophetically  depicted  by 
Christ  when  he  says  in  the  following  verse,  that  none  but  the  Father  alone 
knew  the  day  and  hour  this  would  happen,— that  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Noe,  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day 
Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  sweeping  away  thousands, 

*  It  is  Dot  sssential  to  onr  present  purpoie  to  ticertsin  wbo  are  meant  by  **  the  elect " 
mentioned  here.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  there  appears  no  reason  to  believe 
that  thej  were  Christiani,  but  that  probably  they  were  some  of  the  Jews  whom  God 
would  afterwards  call  to  carry  out  his  purposes.  But  there  is  eve^  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  sante  sie  meant  here,  by  the  elect,  as  in  verse  8 1  of  the  same  chapter — ^Matth.  zziv. 
t  Matth.  xziv.  27.  %  Dan.  vii.  13. 

11  Jos.  Jewish  Wars,  b.  v.  c.  ii*  s,  2. 
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fio  BhoQld  this  deetrnctioQ  fsXi  npon  the  city  of  Jenualeio — tliat  of  two  wo- 
men foand  in  the  field,  or  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  should  he  taken  and 
the  other  left.*  Such  mast  have  heen  the  case  in  many  instances,  when 
the  Roman  legion  suddenly  surrounded  the  Jewish  capitaJ. 

Another  particular  in  these  prophecies,  which  has  most  strikingly  been 
fulfilled,  is  the  celestial  signs  that  were  to  appear  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  In  Matthewi*  we  find  the  following  expression : — '*  Then  shall 
appear  the  sig^  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven ;"  and  in  Luke — "There 
shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and  upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roiuring.''t 
Now,  Josephus  who  was  a  Jew  and  who,  therefore,  could  have  no  motive 
in  writing  a  history  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  records  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  these  sig^s.  He  writes  that  "  the  Jews  did  not  attend  nor 
give  credit  to  the  signs  that  were  to  evident,  and  did  so  plainly  foretell 
their  future  desolation ;  but  like  men  infatuated— without  either  eyes  to  see 
or  nuods  to  consider— did  not  regard  the  dennnciationB  that  God  made  to 
them.  There  was  a  star  resembling  a  sword,  which  stood  over  the  city» 
and  a  comet  that  continued  a  whole  year.  Tbxu  also  before  the  Jew's 
rebellion,  and  before  those  commotions  which  preceded  the  war  (with  the 
Romans)  when  the  people  were  come  in  great  crowds  to  the  feast  of  un* 
leavened  bread,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Xandiictts  (Nisan),  and  at 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  so  great  a  light  shone  round  the  altar  ami  th6 
holy  house,  that  it  appeared  to  be  bright  day  time»  which  lasted  lor  half 
an  hour.  This  light  seemed  to  be  a  good  sign  among  the  nnskillhl,  but 
was  so  interpreted  by  the  saored  Scril^  as  to  portend  those  events  that 

followed  immediately  upon  it Besides  these ;   a  few  days  after 

that  feast,  on  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Artemisins  (Jsrai^,  a 
certain  prodigious  and  incredible  phenomenon  appeared.  I  suppose  tho 
aceoont  of  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fable,  were  it  not  related  by  tiiose  liiat 
saw  it,  and  were  not  Uie  events  that  followed  it  of  so  consideimUe  anatore 
as  to  deserve  such  signals ;  for  before  sunset,  chariots  and  troops  of  sol* 
diers  in  their  armour,  were  seen  running  about  among  the  douds  and  sur- 
rounding of  cities.  Moreover,  at  that  feast  which  we  call  PmieeoH,  as  the 
priests  were  going  by  night  into  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  as  thenr 
custom  was,  to  perform  their  sacred  ministrations,  they  said  that,  in  the  first 
place,  they  felt  a  quaking  and  heard  a  great  noise,  and  after  that  they  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  multitude  saying — "  Let  us  remove  hence."  ||  Tacitus  also 
writes  that  armies  were  at  this  time  seen  meeting  in  the  clouds  over  Jeru- 
salem—that arms  were  seen  to  dazzle  and  brandish  in  the  ahr^-that  the 
temple  was  seen  as  if  one  mass  of  flames — that  fire  was  seen  to  come  from 
the  clouds— that  a  divine  voice  was  heard  saying  that  the  Deity  had  left 
the  place— and  that  a  great  noise  was  heard  as  if  it  were  his  departnre.§ 
It  is  trusted  that  these  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  signs  in 

•  Matth.  xiir.  86^41.  t  Chap  xxir.  30. 

t  Cbap.  xxi  25.  The  ezprearions  used  in  Matthew  and  Mark  as  to  the  falling  of  the 
keaYenljT  bodies  shall  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  section. 

I  Jos.  Jewish  Wars,  b.  ▼!.  c.  t.  s.  8.  Whiston's  Translation. 
{  Efenerant  prodigia,  que  neque  hostiis,  neque  rotis  piare  fas  babet  gens  super- 
stitioni  obnoxia  religionibus  adversa.  Vise  per  coelum  concurrere  acies,  ratilantia  arma, 
et  Sttbito  nubinm  igne  coUucere  templom.  EzpassA  repente  delubri  fores  et  audita  ma- 
jor huaana  vos  eseedere  deos ;  timul  ingens  notus.  ezced«nliani.^Tadt*  Hist,  lib*  n 
c.  18. 
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the  heavens  &c.,  predicted  by  Christ,  took  place  in  such  a  manner  as  can- 
not fail  to  identify  the  prediction  with  the  events. 

Thus  have  we  now  found  that  every  particular,  in  Christ's  prophecies  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  has  clearly  been  accomplished.  With  truth, 
therefore,  did  he  make  the  following  declaration ; — "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  a^ay,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 


Section  IV. — the  brrgnkousness  of  the  notion  that  christ  in  these 

PREDICTIONB    FORETOLD   THE    NEAR     APPROACH    OF     THB     END    OF     THB 
WORLD,    AND   THE    FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

The  next  position  intended  to  be  laid  down  is — that,  as  the  foregoing 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have, 
therefore,  proved  true, — and  that  no  portion  of  them  can,  by  a  process  of 
fair  and  legitimate  criticism,  be  shown  to  foretell  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
any  other  events  than  those  connected  with  the  capture  of  the  Jewish 
metropolis  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 

In  order,  simply,  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  these  prophecies,  not  a 
word  requires  to  be  advanced  under  this  proposition,  with  a  view  to  effect 
this  object.— What  has  been  adduced  in  the  foregoing  section  should  be 
deemeB  sufficient  to  answer  this  purpose.  For  the  rule  of  proof  already 
cited*  from  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands>  valid— 
that  "  a  prophecy  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can  prove  from 
imimpeachable  authority  that  the  event  has  actually  taken  place  precisely 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold."  Since,  however,  other 
views  of  these  prophecies  are  taken,  both  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  Christi- 
anity, the  subject  shall  be  pursued  somewhat  further,  principally  -with  the 
view  of  anticipating  any  objections  that  may  be  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question. 

It  is  not  here  forgotten  that  both  ancient  and  modern  dhnnes  contend  that 
a  prophecy  may  have  a  two-fold  meaning, — that  the  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Cassiodore,  Hilary,  Prosper,  Chrysoaotom,  Theodoret  and  Ter* 
tullian,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity, — that  Hugo,  Grotius,  and  John 
Cocceius,  of  the  seventeenth  century, — maintain  that  there  is  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  Scripture,  "  besides  the  literal  and  obvious  signification, 
a  hidden  and  mysterious  sense  that  lies  concealed  under  the  external  mask 
of  certain  persons,  events,  and  actions, "f — and  that  even  that  celebrated 
Biblical  scholar,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hartwell  Home  of  the  present  centary, 
tells  us  that  "  the  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meaning,  and 
refer  to  dififerent  events,  the  one  near  and  the  other  remote,  the  one  tem- 
poral and  the  other  spiritual,  or  perhaps  eternal."  |  Nor  is  it  A«re— on  the 
part  of  Christianity — denied  that  a  prophecy  may  have  a  two-fold  meaning, 
or  that  one  portion  of  prophetic  sayings  may  refer  to  one  event,  and  another 
to  another ;  and  that  both  may  have  a  mystic  or  spiritual  application.  And 
even  were  it  admitted  that — as  some  divines  maintain — Christ's  prophecy 
of  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  is  connected,  or  mixed  up  with  expres- 

•  Vide  ant«  p.  9. 

t  See  the  quotation  in  Mosheim'e  Eccles.  Hist.  cent.  xTii.  sec.  ii.  part  ii. 

X  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  2. 
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sions  which  relate  to  the  Final  Judgment  of  the  world,  still  this  would  by 
no  me^s  impair  the  truth  of  liis  predictions  regarding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. — 'If  he  actually  did  utter  such  predictions,  and  such  predictions 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  truth  of  such  predictions  remains  intact — with 
whatever  expressions  they  may  be  mixed  up.  All  that  is  contended  for 
here,  however  is — that,  in  whatever  fancies  ancient  or  modern  divines  have 
indulged  regarding  spiritual  sense* — there  is  not  in  the  language  of  Christ, 
when  predicting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  anything  which  can,  by  fair 
and  legitimate  criticism  be  made  to  show  that,  in  the  same  discourse,  he 
alluded  to  the  Destruction  ofithe  worlds  and  the  FinalJudgment,  as  events  then 
just  at  hand;  or  even  alluded  at  all  to  them  in  this  chain  of  prophecies. 

The  places  where  these  events  were  to  occur  are  exclusively — the  tern- 
pJe,  the  holy  place,  Jerusalem,  and  Judea  with  its  mountains  and  deserts.    The 
people  who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  calamities  foretold  are  the  Jews — the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  killed  the  prophets  and  stoned  those  that  were 
sent  to  them.     The  events  which  were  to  happen  are — wars  and  commo- 
tiom — ^nation  rising  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom — pes- 
tilences— famines — earthquakes — brother  betraying  brother  to  death,  and 
father  the  son— falling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  led  captive — Jeru- 
salem encompassed  with  armies — the  enemy  casting  a  trench  around  her 
on  every  side,  and  levelling  her  even  with  the  ground,  leaving  not  a  stone 
upon  another.     It  must  be  admitted  that  these  particulars  apply  only  to  the 
Jews  and  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  and  can  by  no  fair  means  be  con- 
strued to  imply  the  general  Dissolution  of  Nature  and  the  Final  Judgment. 
Had  Christ  meant  the  latter,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity  in 
him  to  advise  the  Jews — when  they  saw  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  ar- 
mies— to  flee  to  the  top  of  mountains^  and  to  caution  those  who,  at  the 
time*  should  be  on  the  top  of  a  housef  not  to  descend  to  take  anything  out 
of  it,  and  those  who  should  be  in  the  field  not  to  return  to  the  house 
to  take  with  them  their  clothes. — It  would  have  availed  nothing  to  them 
to  flee  to  the  tops  of  mountains  in  case  of  a  general  Dissolution  of  Nature. 
The  portions  of  this  prophecy  however,  which  appear  to  have  induced 
some  to  imagine  that  Christ  refers  to  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  world,  are  the  following. — "  Immediately  after  the  tribu- 
lation of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken  ;  and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  heaven ;  and  then  shall  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory. 
And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  trumpet,  and  they  shall 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other,"     These  are  the  words  in  which  Matthew  J  reports  this  prophetic 
declaration  of  Christ.     Mark||  conveys  it  in  similar  terms,  but  somewhat 
shorter.     Luke — differing  from  the  two  foregoing  Evangelists,  in  that  he 
appears  throughout  his  whole  narrative  of  these  prophecies,  to  aim,  under 
Divine  guidance,  at  simplifying  them,  and  rendering  their  meaning  clear 

*  S^e  Dr.  'Whitby^s  Dissertatio  de  Scriptorum  laterpretatione  secundum  Patmm 
CommeDtarios. — Loud.  8vo.  1714. 

t  The  tops  or  roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  were  and  still  are  flat,  forming  a  kind  of 
terraces  upon  which  the  inhabitants  can  walk,  and  having  stairs  from  ontside  to  aaceud 
them. — See  Eastern  Arts  and  Antiquities,  p.  220. 

X  Chap.  xxir.  verses  29—31.  j|  Chap.  xiii.  verses  24—27. 
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to  the  most  common  anderetanding — gives  the  declaration  just  cited 
in  more  literal  expressions,  and  divested  of  mnch  of  the  prophetic 
atyle,  as  follows ; — "  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon, 
nnd  in  the  stars ;  and  opon  the  earth,  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity ; 
the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth ;  for  the  powers 
of  heaven  shall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory."*  Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  best  and  only  sound  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
prophecies,  is  to  compare  one  passage  whose  leaning  is  obscure  or  uncer- 
tain with  another  which  resembles  it  in  sentiment  and  language,  but  which 
is  clearer  and  more  intelligible  in  expression.  Accordingly,  if  we  apply 
this  rule  to  these  passages,  we  iind  that  Luke  throws  such  a  flood  of  light 
on  Matthew  and  Mark  as  to  make  them  quite  intelligible. — He  gives  as  to 
understand  that  what  is  meant  in  Matthew  and  Mark  by  the  darkening 
and  falling  of  the  celestial  bodies  is  that  there  should  be  ngns  in  them. 
At  the  close  of  his  description  he,  certainly,  employs  the  same  prophetic 
language  as  the  two  other  Evangelists,  saying  that  the  powers  of  heavea 
should  be  shaken  and  the  Son  of  man  should  hd  seen  coming  in  the  clouds, 
'which  expressions  shall  be  noticed  anon.  But  now  let  it  be  observed  that 
with  regiu^  to  these  signs  in  the  heavenly  bodies — as  described  by  Luke- 
such  signs  have  already,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  and  Tadtns.t  been 
shown  to  have  appeared  in  the  firmament,  prior  to  the  destmcdon  of  Jers- 
salem.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  in  Luke  is  that,  in  the  context,  lie 
connects  his  statement  cf  the  prediction  of  these  signs  with  that  of  men 
faUmg  by  the  edge  of  the  swardf  being  led  away  captive,  and  Jeruealem  being 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  Thus  he  identifies  the  signs  in  the  heavenly 
l)odies  with  men  foiling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  led  away  captive-— snd 
Ixith  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  says  should  be  "  troddea 
down  of  the  Gentiles.*' 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  MatUiew  records  the  very  words  in  which  Christ 
delivered  the  predictions,  while  Luke  reports  them  in  a  more  simplified 
form,  which  apparently  is  the  case ;  still  there  is  no  proof  that  Christ  here 
prophesied  the  End  of  the  World,  It  is  clear  from  other  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  dad  in  similar  language,  that,  in  this  part  of  his  prophetical 
cdiscourse,  he  enters  into  a  highly  symbolical  style — at  once  denoting  the 
•overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  heavenly  signs  which  should  pre- 
cede it.  Both  these  meanings  of  the  predictions,  Luke  has  been  very 
careful  to  preserve,  in  his  process  of  simplification ;  for  he  not  only  states 
^hat  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  adds  that  "  the 
j^owers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken/*  which  expression  will  hereafter  be  shown 
to  refer  to  fhose  who  occupied  high  positions  in  the  administration  of  natiom^ 
^mrs. 

That  Christ  should  use  symbolical  expressions — ^particularly  in  predio- 
^ons,  and  still  more  particularly  in  predicting  the  judgment  that  was  do- 
<reed  to  be  executed  upon  the  Jews  for  their  sins — ^is  a  natural  conse- 
iqnence  of  his  mission.  For  first,  he  appeared  on  earth  in  the  character  of 
«  Prophet  as  well  as  that  of  a  Saviour ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  accordance 
^even  with  human  reason  that  he  should  deliver  his  prophecies  in  the  same 
strain  as  Divine  Inspiration  had  infused  into  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets^ 

•  Luke  xsi.  a*— 27,  t  Vid.  ante  p.  2a. 
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who  were  recogoieed  by  tbe  Jews  as  iliTinely  inspired,  and  whose  writings 
abound  in  symbolical  language.     Without  this  mark  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
It  woald  have  been  unjust  to  expect  the  Jews  to  receive  him  as  possessing 
such  a  gift. — Secondly,  it  was  necessary  for  Christ*  whose  hour  had  not  yet 
come,  to  clothe  his  predictions  in  symbolical  terms,  in  order  faUy  to  carry 
out  his  eternal  purposes  on  earth,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  followers. 
Had  he,  in  plaiu  language,  described  minutely  the  impending  temporal  jud<^- 
ment  that  was  to  hJl  upon  the  Jews,  and  had  told  them  that  he  himself — us 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Godhead— ^ would  exercise  a  most  important  part 
in  executing  this  judgment,  in  all  probability  they  would  instantly  have 
stoned  him  and  his  disciples  to  death,  as  they  did  shortly  after  with  Ste- 
phen, when  he  was  bold  enough  to  tell  them  of  their  wickedness  in  killing 
the  prophets,  and  lastly  in  murdering  the  Just  One.*     The  very  cause  that 
incited  the  Jews  to  slay  so  many  of  the  ancient  prophets  was  that  the  lat- 
ter, too  plainly  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  lives,  denounced  the  temporal 
judgments  that  were  to  overtake  the  former.     Hence  we  find  Christ  con- 
tinually having  recourse  to  parabolical  and  symbolical  expressions  when 
dwelling  upon  anything  which  had  a  tendency  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  any 
national  evil ;  and  hence  we  find  him  so  very  frequently,  on  such  occasions. 
using  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  prophets — words  which  were  recorded 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  of  these  people,  and  which  they  feigned  to  believe. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  symbolical  language  of  Christ  in  reference  to 
the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  falling  of  tbe  stars,  so  nearly 
resembling  that  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  the  following  pa^sai^cs.  when 
predicting  national  cnlamitie9,  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is.  as  far 
as  language  is  concerned,  a  quotation  from  one  of  them. — *'  Behold,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay 
the  land   desolate;    and  he  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  ic. 
For   tbe  start  of  heaven   and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  give 
their  light ;   the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,   and  the  moon 
shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine,f      Ezekiel,   again,  prophesies  in  the 
following   strain. — *'I  will  also  water  with  thy  blood  the  land  %vherein 
thou  swiramest,  even  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  rivers  shall  be  fall  of  thee. 
And  when  I  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover  the  heavens,  and  make  the 
stars  thereof  dark ;  /  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light.     All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee, 
and  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  1/ord  God.''^     In  another  of  the 
Prophets  we  meet  with  the  following  passages. — "  They  shall  run  to  and  fro 
io  the  city ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they  shall  climb  up  upon  the 
houses ;   they  shall  enter  iu  at  the  windows  like  a  thief.     The  earth  shall 
quake  before  them ;  the  heavens  shall  tremble.     The  smn  and  t/ie  moon  ahall 
be  darkf  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.'*^    Again : — * '  M  ult  itudes, 

•  Acts  TU.  t  Ut.  xiii.  S,  10.  t  Esek.  zxxii.  6->8. 

}  On  thepart of  Christianity  the  following  hypothacit,  on  the  point  at  issue,  may  be 
adTanced.— The  cause,  perhape,  that  the  ancient  propheta,  on  tach  occafiuns  as  these, 
when  they  predicted  the  judgments  which  were  to  overtake  the  wickeil,  spoke  so  fre- 
quently of  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  that  the  idolatrous  nations  which 
•urroaoded  the  Jewa,  (and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  Jews  thenue'.vefi  freipicutly, 
and  in  great  numbers)  worshipped  these  lunilnariea,  regarded  them  us  uodn,  nn<l  tru»te<t 
in  them  for  delirerance.  Hence  tbe  propheta  say  they  dhould  be  dai-kcwml — hidden ;  — «s 
much  se  to  say,  their  godt  should—when  punishment  from  the  trueOud  or  Isrscl  was  to 
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itiultitudes,  in  the  valley  of  decision ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in 
the  valley  of  decision.  The  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  the 
stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining,^** 

Now,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  foregoing  passages  are  predic- 
tions of  temporal  national  calamities,  or  the  vanquishing  of  one  na- 
tion by  another ;  nor  will  it  be  contended  that  they  are  not  delivered  in 
a  symbolical  style,  or  that  the  prophets  did  intend  to  foretell  a  literal  and 
actual  eclipse  of  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  any  derangement 
whatever  in  them.  What  reason,  then,  can  there  be  for  supposing 
that  Christ— in  a  prediction  expresHed  with  very  slight  exception,  in  the 
very  same  words  as  the  foregoing,  and  when  evidently  in  the  context  he 
was  treating  of  a  national  calamity — meant,  by  the  darkening  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  falling  0/ the  stars,  and  the  shaking  of  the  heavenly  powers,  the 
actual  dissolution  of  nature  ? — the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judg- 
ment ?  There  is  nothing  more  frequently  met  with,  in  the  Jewish  writings, 
than  a  description  of  national  disruptions  and  the  downfall  of  men  at  the 
head  of  political,  as  well  as  religious  affairs,  in  figures — generally  sym- 
bolical figures — borrowed  from  nature.  To  adduce  proofs  of  this  fact  to 
any  one  who  reads  the  Bible  is  quite  needless.  Before  Christ,  therefore, 
can  be  proved  to  have  predicted  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judg- 
ment, in  the  expressions  already  cited,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  neitlier 
imitated  the  figurative  style  of  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  employed  any 
figurative  language  at  all.  The  reverse  however  is  clearly  the  case.  As 
proofs  that  he  used  figurative  language,  the  following  expressions  must 
suffice. — '•  The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees" — "  the  temple 
of  his  body" — **  born  again" — **  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting life  " — **  the  bread  of  life."t  To  these  might  be  added  the  whole 
of  his  numerous  parables,  which  are  entire  discourses  in  highly  figurative 
language,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted 
by  oriental  people,  whose  literature  abounds  in  parables  and  other  figura- 
tive styles  of  expression. 

Again  :  that  Christ,  in  his  predictions,  used  ^mfto/ira/ language,  similar, 
even  in  the  very  words,  to  that  employed  by  the  ancient  prophets  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  examples.  Christ,  in  reference  to  the  temple, 
says  to  the  Jews — *'  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate." — Daniel, 
prophesying  of  the  temple,  says — **  He  shall  make  it  desolate.** J  Christ 
compares  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  to  lightning. — Zechariah  compares 

be  inflicted  upon  men — be  hidden  from  them,  bo  as  to  render  them  no  assistance.    And 
heoce  the»e  luminaries  are  called  ike  Hott  €f  heaven,  which  were  worshipped.-  "  Lest 
thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  tun  and  the  moon  and  the 
stare,  even  ail  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldst  be  driven  to  worship  them  and  serve  them." — 
t)eut.  iv.  19.     **  God  turned  and  gave  them  up  to  wor8h«p  the  hnst  of  heaven." — Acts  vii. 
42.  48.     See  also  Deut.  xvii.  3.      2  Kings,  xvii.  16  ;  xxi.  3,  5 ;  xxiii.  4,  5,     2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  85.     Neh.  ix.  6.     Isa.  xxxiv.  4.     Jer.  viii.  2 ;  xix.  13  ;  xxxiii.  22.     Dan.  viii. 
10.      Zeph.  ii.  V.    These  hosts  or  heaven  are  sometimes  curiously  intended  to  de»iignate 
anjsclp.    (See  I  Kings,  xxii.  19.  2  Chron.  xviii.  18.)     The  Jews  may  have  been  worship- 
pets  of  these  hosts  in  the  time  of  Christ;  and  he,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  may  have  re- 
ferred to  this  practice  in  saying  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  would  darken. 
♦  Joeiii.  9,  10;   iii.  1,1,  l.'i. 
t  Matth.  xvi.  6—12.     John  ii.  19—21 ;  iii.  3— 1<»;  iv.  10—14;  vi.  32—36. 
t  Compare  Matth.  xxiii.  38,  wiUi  Dan.  x.  36,  27. 
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the  arrow  of  the  Lord  to  the  same  thing.*  Christ  says  that  *•  the  sun 
shall  be  dorkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall 
fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken." — Isaiah 
says  that  "the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof,  shall  not  give 
their  light;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  furth,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  cause  her  Kght  to  shine."!  Christ,  in  reference  to  the  Jews,  says — 
••  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn." — Zechariah,  in  reference 
to  the  same  people,  says — "  and  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  family  apart."  J 
Christ  says — •'  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  cloude  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory." — Daniel  says — "behold  one  like  the 

Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, and  there  was  given* 

him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom."^  Christ  says — **  he  shall  send 
his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet." — Isaiah  says — "  that  the  great 
trumpet  shall  be  blown." ||  Christ  says — "  they  shall  gather  together  his 
elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other," — Isaiah 
says — ••  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and  gather  thee  from  the  west. 
I  will  say  to  the  north — give  up  ;  and  to  the  south — keep  not  back — bring 
my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. "^  The 
identity  of  language,  idea,  and  figure  of  speech,  in  these  parallel  passages, 
is  so  evident,  that  it  furnishes  the  most  glaring  proof  that  the  prophetical 
style  of  Christ  closely  resembled  that  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  that, 
accordingly,  his  prophetical  language,  like  theirs,  was  highly  symbolical. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  assertion,  made  by  certain  people,  that,  because 
Christ  spoke  of  the  darkening  of  the  celestial  bodies — of  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven — and  of  his  angels  gathering  the  elect 
from  the  four  winds  of  heaven — he  must  have  thereby  prophesied  the  End 
of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judgment  ?  By  parity  of  argument  must  it  be 
contended  that,  where  the  ancient  prophets  used  similar  symbolical  expres- 
sions, they  also  prophesied  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judgment ; 
whereas  it  is  clear  from  the  contexts  that  their  predictions,  in  these  figures, 
were  intended  to  foretell  temporal  national  calamities.  In  like  manner  did 
Christ  use  the  same  figures  to  designate  the  catastrophe  that  was  to  befall 
the  Jews  as  a  nation,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Jewish  polity. 


Section  V. — thb  analogy  between  the  predictions  of  the  ancient 

PROPBBTS    and    those  OP  CHRIST.    IN    RKFBRKNCB   TO   THE  DESTRUCTION 
OP   JERUSALEM. 

The  proofs  already  adduced  that  Christ  intended  the  prophecies  under 
consideration  to  be  predictions  only  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  city, 
derive  additional  strength  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  prophets,  under 
the  Old  dispensation,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  had  foretold  this  event, 

•  Compare  Matfh.  xxiv.  27,  wiih  Zech.  ix.  14. 
t  Comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  29,  with  Isa.  xiii.  10. ;  xxiv.  23.~E2ek.  xxxii.  7,  8.— Joel,  ii.  10 ; 
and  iii.  15.  %  Comp.  Mattb.  xxiv.  30,  with  Zech.  xii.  12. 

}  Comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  80,  with  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
1]  Comp.  Mat.  xxiv.  31,  with  Ua.  zxvii.  13.     %  Comp  Mat.  xxiv.  31,  with  Isa.  xUii.  5,  G. 
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diBtingaishing  it  from  the  previous  captures  of  the  same  city,  by  their  de« 
Bcriptions  of  the  utter  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  none  of  their  predictions  can  fairly  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  End 
of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judgment.  The  analogy  between  the  predic- 
tions of  the  ancient  prophets  and  those  of  Christ  on  this  point,  is  an  argu- 
ment which  must  be  admitted  to  possess  considerable  force.  Those  in  the 
Old  Testament,  touching  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  their  capital,  together  with  the  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
are  very  numerous.   Only  a  few  of  them»  however,  can  be  pointed  out  here. 

Even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses  it  was  foretold  by  that  prophet  that 
the  Jews  would  be  sent  captive  to  Egypt,  as  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  that  no  man  should  buy  them,*  just  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  they 
were  sent  to  the  Egyptian  mines.f  which  is  the  only  time  on  record  that 
they  were  carried  captive  into  Egypt,  after  they  had  left  it  under  miracu- 
lous circumstances.  Hosea  prophesied  to  the  same  effect.}  Jeremiah 
prophesied  that  the  enemy  would  scale  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  kill  the 
Jews,  but  not  utterly  annihilate  them  as  a  people.§  Daniel  foretold  the 
destruction  of  the  temple. ||  Again  :  Moses  predicted — and  so  also  did  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  Hosea — ^that  the  Jews  would  be  wanderers  among  the 
nations, — that  they  would  be  few  in  number, — that  they  would  be  scattered 
among  the  heathen, — that  they  would  be  a  taunt,  a  reproach,  a  proverb, 
and  a  by-word  among  all  the  nations, — ^that  they  would  be  put  to  the  sword, 
— that  their  land  would  be  made  desolate,  their  cities  waste,  and  that  their 
enemies  would  dwell  therein.^f  In  a  word,  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, foretelling  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  abound.  By  analogy, 
therefore,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  God,  whose  character  is 
perfectly  consistent,  should  pursue  the  same  mode  of  dealing  with  his  cho- 
sen people,  by  warning  them  of  the  consequence  of  their  sins,  until  justice 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  judgment  that  befell  them ; — ^which,  indeed, 
we  find,  on  the  authority  of  unimpeachable  evidence,  he  did. — Not  only 
did  Christ  predict  the  demolition  of  their  city,  and  the  downfall  of  their 
civil  and  religions  polity,  but — as  we  are  informed  by  Josephus — another 
prophet  repeated  his  prediction  of  the  same  catastrophe  until  the  very  day 
the  awful  event  happened.  The  following  are  the  remarkable  words  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  as  translated  by  Whiston. — 

"  But  what  is  still  more  terrible,  there  was  ope  Jesus"  fnot  the  Christ 
but**)  "  the  son  of  Ananus,  a  plebian  and  an  husbandman,  who,  four  years 
before  the  war  began,  and  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  in  very  great  peace 
and  prosperity,  came  to  that  feast"  (the  Pentecost)  '*  whereon  it  is  our  cus- 
tom for  every  one  to  make  tabernacles  to  God  in  the  temple,  began  on  a 
sudden  to  cry  aloud — '  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a 
voice  from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house, 
a  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  and  a  voice  against  this 

•  Deut.  xxviii.  «,  8.         t  Vide  Ante,  p.  S6.         t  Hot.  nii.  18;  ix.  8;  xL  4,«. 

{  Jer.  tr.  10.  Q  Dan.  viii.  10—14. 

n  Lev.  xxii.  32,  33.  Deut.  xxviii.  87.    Jer.  xxi7.  8, 9.    Ezek.  ▼.  13—15     Hoe.  ix.  17. 

*•  Josephus,  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  mentions  about  twelve  other  persons  of 
tlie  name  of  Jesus,  which  shows  that  this  name  was  rery  common  among  the  Jews. 
The  reader  will  best  find  these  names  bj  refering  to  the  Index  of  Whiston's  Translatioa 
of  Josephus. 
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whole  people/  This  wai  hia  cry  as  he  went  ahoat,  hy  day  and  by  night, 
in  all  the  lanes  of  the  city.  However,  certain  of  the  most  eminent  among 
the  popalace  had  great  indignation  at  this  dire  cry  of  his,  and  took  np  the 
man  and  gave  him  a  great  namber  of  severe  stripes ;  yet  did  not  he  either  say 
anything  for  himself,  or  anything  peculiar  to  those  that  chastised  him,  but 
still  went  on  with  the  same  words  which  he  cried  before.  Hereupon  oar 
rulers,  supposing,  as  the  case  proved  to  be,  that  this  was  a  sort  of  Divine 
fury  in  tlie  man,  brought  him  to  the  Roman  procurator,  where  he  was 
whipped  till  his  bones  were  laid  bare ;  yet  did  not  he  make  any  supplica- 
tion for  himself,  nor  shed  any  tears ;  but  turning  his  voice  to  the  most  la- 
mentable tone  possible,  at  every  stroke  of  the  whip,  his  answer  was — '  Woe, 
woe  to  Jerusalem !'  And  when  Albinns  (for  he  was  then  our  procurator) 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  and  why  he  uttered  such 
words,  he  made  no  manner  of  reply  to  what  he  said,  but  still  did  not  leave 
off  his  melancholy  ditty,  till  Albious  took  him  to  be  a  madman,  and  dis- 
missed him.  Now,  during  all  the  time  that  passed  before  the  war  began, 
this  man  did  not  go  near  any  of  the  citizens,  nor  was  seen  by  them  while 
he  said  so ;  bat  he  every  day  uttered  these  lamentable  words,  as  if  it  were 
his  premeditated  vow — '  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem !'  Nor  did  he  give  ill  words 
toany  of  those  that  beat  him  every  day,  nor  good  words  to  those  that  gave 
him  food ;  but  this  was  his  reply  to  all  men,  and  indeed,  no  other  than  a 
melancholy  presage  of  what  was  to  come.  This  cry  of  his  was  the  loudest 
at  the  festivals ;  and  he  continued  this  ditty  for  seven  years  and  five  months, 
without  growing  hoarse,  or  being  tired  therewith,  until  the  very  time  that 
he  saw  his  presage  in  earnest  fulfilled  in  our  siege,  when  it  ceased ;  for  as 
he  was  going  round  upon  the  wall,  he  cried  out  with  his  utmost  force — '  W(3e, 
woe  to  the  city  again,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  holy  house' !  and  just 
as  he  added,  at  the  last — '  Woe,  woe  to  myself  also,'  there  came  a  stone 
out  of  one  of  the  engines,  and  smote  him,  and  killed  him  immediately  ;  and 
as  he  was  attering  the  very  same  presage,  he  gave  up  the  ghost."* 

Will  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  this  extraordinary 
prediction,  or  will  we  contend  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  as  likely  to 
prophesy  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the  obscure  individual  thus  raised 
by  the  Deity  to  warn  the  Jews  of  their  impending  calamity  ? 


Section  VI. — thb  oospbl  dispbnsation  which  followbd  thb  abolition 

OF   THE    JBWI8B    POLITT— NOT    A   SECULAR    DOMINION — MBANT    BT   fHB 

expression "XINQDOM    OF    HBAVBN/'   IN    CHRIST'b   PREDICTIONS,   AND 

BL8BWBBRB. 

There  is  another  portion  of  these  predictions  which  deserves  brief 
notice  with  a  view  further  to  show  that — like  all  parts  of  this  chain  of  pro- 
phecies— it  refers  to  circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  that  which— as  recorded  by  liukef — occurs  in  the  parable  of  the  fig- 
tree.     Christ  having  in  this  parable  told  his  disciples  that,  when  they  saw 

•  Jewish  Wars,  b.  n.  c.  5.  §.  3.  t  <^'1»»P-  xxi«  ▼«''•  31. 
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the  leaves  of  the  fig. tree  and  of  other  trees  shooting  forth,  they  knew  that 
the  summer  was  nigh  at  hand,  adds — •*  So  likewise  ye.  when  ye  see  these 
things  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand." 
The  words  kingdom  of  God  do  not  occur  in  this  parahle  as  reported  by 
either  Matthew  or  Mark.  The  words  of  the  latter  are — "  know  that  it  is 
nigh,  even  at  the  door ;"  and  of  the  former — •*  know  that  it  is  near,  even 
at  the  door,*"  The  expression — •*  kingdom  of  God" — used  in  Luke,  has 
given  occasion  to  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  to  8uppo«e  that  ('hrist,  in 
the  whole  of  these  predictions,  prophesied,  not  only  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, but  in  common  with  it.  the  destruction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  who  were  not  found  his  followers  when,  during  the  life  of  the  then 
existent  generation  of  men,  he  would  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
— draw  up  to  himself  into  the  air  all  that  believed  in  him — execute 
the  judgment  of  eternal  death  upon  all  his  enemies — exterminate  Jerusa- 
lem, as  well  as  all  other  cities  in  the  world — and  establish  on  earth  his 
**  kingdom  " — a  kind  of  universal  monarchy,  and  an  utterly  new  order  of 
things,  under  which  men  were  to  live  eternally, 

But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  words — ''kingdom  of  God" 
here,  by  no  means  warrant  such  a  supposition.  What  Christ  meant  was 
that,  when  his  disciples  should  see  the  signs  he  had  just  enumerated,  they 
might  be  assured  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation, — the  overthrow  of  the  Jewis^h  polity, — the  end  of  the 
Jewish  economy — a  theocracy  instituted  by  God  himself — were  events  about 
to  take  place ;  and  that,  in  lieu  of  this  theocracy,  the  establishment  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation— which  is  here  meant  by  *'the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
compared,  in  the  parable,  to  the  summer — was  to  be  introduced.  If  we 
apply  to  this  expression  that  sound  rule  of  interpretation,  namely  to  com- 
pare it  with  expressions  similar  to  it,  and  advert  to  some  of  the  numerous 
instances  wherein  Christ  makes  use  of  the  words  "  kingdom  of  God."  and 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  " — which,  on  all  hands,  will  be  admitted  identical  in 
impoit — the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  exposition  will  fully  be  proved, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  Christ  did  not  represent  himself  as  aiming  at  estab- 
lishing an  earthly  kingdom,  but  rather  a  spiritual  dominion.  Christ  tells 
the  Jewish  priests, — '•  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  before  you."t  This  expression  cannot  mean  a  temporal,  or  earthly 
kingdom,  to  come;  but  a  spiritual  one  then  existing ;  for  it  is  the  verb 
••  go  '» — not  will  go — which  is  here  employed. t  In  verse  43  of  the  *ame 
chapter  he  tells  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  them. 
Hut  as  the  Jewish  priests,  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  had  not  been 
appointed  the  governors  of  this  kingdom — whether  earthly  or  heavenly— 
this  expression  does  not  apply  to  a  thing  that  did  not  at  the  time  exist ; 
and  must  therefore  mean  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  Christ,  at  the  time, 
was  establishing.  The  Pharisees  asked  Christ  "  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  come,"  and  he  replied, — ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you;"§ 
meaning  evidently  that  it  was  a  spiritual  thing  acting  inwardly  on  the 
heart  of  man,  and  had  already  come.  The  thief,  on  the  cross,  intreata 
Christ  to  remember  him  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom,  and  is  told  by 

•  Mattli.  xxiv.  33.     Mark  xiii.  29.  f  Matth.  xxi.  31. 

\  Tlif  Uittk  \vor<l  licif  ib  Tpoayova^v'  2rd  peri.  plu.  pr«i.  tense  of  ir(iocryw. 

k  Luke,  xrii.  10  21. 
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him — "To-day  shalt  tbou  be  with  me  in  paradi»e."*  Although  the  thief 
rosy  have  meant  an  earthly  kini^dom  ;  yet  Christ's  reply  points  to  a  spiritual 
one,  in  a  spiritual  world.  The  whole  of  Christ's  conversation  with  Nico- 
derous  proves  the  same  fact.f  The  expressions — "  Except  a  m^n  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  " — 
-  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit  " — "  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe,  if  !  tell  you  of  heavenly  things," — are  very  pointed. 
Christ  again,  in  answer  to  Pilate  says — *•  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;** 
as  if  he  were  to  say — my  government  is  a  spiritual  one  over  the  souls  of  men, 
interfering  not  in  any  manner  with  the  worldly  afl^airs  of  the  Romans  and  Jews. 
In  the  same  manner  do  the  Apostles  represent  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
— Paul  says  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righ- 
teousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.^t  Christ  on  all  occasions 
disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  worldly  dominion  and  sovereignty  upon  earth. 
Not  only  did  he  withdraw  when  the  populace  attempted  to  "  take  him 
by  force  to  make  him  a  king,"§  but,  in  order  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  setting  up  for  a  temporal  sovereignty,  when  a  certain  person  desired 
bira  to  speak  to  his  brother  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him,  he  an- 
swered— "  Man.  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you."||  He  also 
severely  rebuked  the  ambitious  contentions  of  his  disciples  as  to  who  should 
be  greatest  in  his  kingdom ;  and,  instead  of  enhancing  their  expectations 
of  any  worldly  advantages,  declared  to  them  that  they  should  "  be  hated 
and  persecuted  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake,"  and  that  "  in  the  world  " 
they  should  have  tribulation.  The  rewards  which  he  promised  to  those 
that  should  believe  and  obey  him,  were  not  the  riches  and  emoluments  of 
the  present  world,  but  the  spiritual  and  eternal  rewards  of  a  future  state. 
While,  however,  he  disclaimed  all  pretentions  to  be  an  earthly  king,  he 
boldly  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Accordingly, 
when  upon  his  trial  before  the  Jewish  council,  and  when  the  High-priest 
abjured  him  by  the  living  God  to  tell  them  whether  he  was  •*  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  the  Blessed,"  he  promptly  answered.  '*  I  am/'  When  Peter,  and 
also  Martha,  declared  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  received  their  confession 
with  approbation.^  Such  was  the  distinction  he  continually  made  between 
his  earthly  and  and  heavenly  power, — clearly  showing  that,  by  "  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  we  are  not  to  understand  an  earthly  dominion,  but  the 
empire  of  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  which 
be  came  to  establish  on  earth,  and  the  subjects  of  which  are  deHvered  from 
the  thraldom  of  sin — are  introduced  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  are  prepared  to  enjoy  perfect  and  eternal  bliss  in  a  future 
and  spiritual  state  of  existence ! 

Accordingly,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  meet  with  the  expressions — 
'* kingdom  of  , God,"  and  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  signifying,  sometimes, 
t\i^  present  state  of  believers  in  this  world,  and  sometimes  their  state  after 
death  in  a  world  of  eternal  happiness.  Both  these  conditions  of  believers 
have  reference  to  that  Messianic  kingdom  touching  which  the  angel,  fore- 
telling, in  metaphorical  terms,  the  birth  of  Christ,  said,—"  The  Lord  shall 

•  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43.  f  Jolin  \\\,  1—21. 

X  Joho  xviii.  36.     Rom.  xiv.  17.  (  John  vi.  l/i.  |{   Luke  xii.  14. 

f;  Matih.  xvi.  17.    Jolm  xi.-27. 
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give  unto  him  the  throne  of  hie  father  David ;  and  he  fthal)  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."* 
Hence  he  is  called  the  Son  of  David,  and  described  as  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  uf  God,  till  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool ;  f  or — as  Paul 
expressesjt— reigning  "till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.*'  X  It 
is  clear  from  the  Scripture  doctrines  that  Christ,  as  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  has  been  entrusted  by  his  Father  with  the  government  of 
his  Church,  till  he  shall  have  accomplished  the  design  of  his  mediation. 
In  this  capacity,  he  shall  •*  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.** 
What  is  meant  by  "  all  rule  and  authority"  is,  evidently,  his  final  conquest 
over  all  his,  and  his  Church's  enemies.  For  the  Apostle  adds  that  **  he 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 
But  when  he  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  i» 
excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And  when  all  things  shall 
be  subdued  vnto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."§  Before  Paul 
gave  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign» 
he  had  made  the  following  statement : — *'  Then  cometh  the  etid,  when  he 
shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father." — The  end 
of  time — the  end  of  all  the  opposition  which  lias  been  made  to  the  Church 
of  God, — when  the  resurrection,  as  here  described  by  the  Apostle,  shall 
take  place, — when  the  last  judgment  and  the  second  death,  spoken  of  by 
John, II  shall  come  to  pass, — when  Christ  will  deliver  into  his  Father  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  economy  of  human 
redemption. — when  he  shall  present  his  Church  faultless  before  the  pre- 
sence of  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God  ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  the  Deity 
in  Christ  will  become  an  object  of  worship  and  service  for  ever  and  ever  ! 
At  this  momentous  period,  which  the  apostle  terms,  "  the  end,"  the  economy 
of  human  redemption  will  cease,  by  Christ  giving  up  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom ;  for  the  administration  of  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  as  there 
will  be  no  sin  to  expiate  and  no  sinner  for  whom  to  intercede.  Bat  the 
giving  up  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom  by  no  means  implies  that  he  will  not 
reign  for  ever  in  heaven,  as  the  object  of  the  homage  and  adoration  of  all 
the  human  and  angelic  hosts  ;  so  that — as  the  angel  declared — '[  of  his 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  The  Scriptures  fully  sanction  the  doc- 
trine that,  in  him  God  will  be  seen  by  his  Church,  througk  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity,  and  that  the  administration  of  God's  government  over 
glorified  saints  will  be  carried  on  by  Him,  to  whom  ''every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ; 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father. "If  For  this  is  evidently  the  design  of  God,  "  that 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  he  might  gather  together  in  one, 
all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth, 
even  in  him."** 


•  Luke  i.  32.  33.  f  Matth.  xxii  42—45.  }  1  Cor.  xv.  26, 

i  1  Cor.  XV.  24—28.  ||  Rev.  xx.  12—16.  ^  PhU.  u.  10,  11. 

**  £ph.  i.  10.    See  Cox's  Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  Scriptures,  p.  119,  et  isq. 
Lond.  182a  i  from  which  much  of  the  above  matter  has  been  extiacted. 
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It  is  trusted  that  the  foregoing  remarkfl  will  amply  suffice  to  show  that 
the  words — "  kingdom  of  God''  and  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  employed  hy 
Christ,  as  well  as  hy  his  apostles,  in  whose  writings  they  frequently  occur 
— refer  exclusively  to  a  «pirt/tfa/ kingdom— the  gracious  sovereignty  which 
Christ  exercises  over  the  souls  of  his  saints,  both  while  in  this  world  and 
in  a  glorified  state  hereafter. 

Section  VIL — thb  apostlbs,  both  ih  their  weitinos  and  nncooRSEs. 
PEOVB  Christ's  pkophbct  to  mean,  bxcldsivblt.  thb  uksthuction 

OP   JBRUSALBM. 

Another  circumstance,  which  materially  corroborates  the  proofs  already 
given,  that  Christ  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  that  theapot- 
ties,  in  their  discourges  and  epistles,  very  frequently  allude  to  this  impending 
calamity,  in  words  which  can,  if /airly  construed,  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  Lord  would  shortly  visit  the  Jews  with  punishment,  abolish  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  fully  establish  a  new  dispensation  of  religion,  the  principles  of 
which  they  were  then  actually  engaged  in  disseminating,*  And  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  those  epistles  which  were  written  nearest  to — in  a  word, 
only  few  years  before — the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  these  events  are  the  must  strenu* 
ously  insisted  upon,  as  being  then  close  at  hand.  It  was  only  by  one 
or  more  of  the  following  three  means  that  the  apostles  could  acquu  e  know- 
ledge of  the  future  fate  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.—  Either  by 
a  direct  communication  from  God,  or  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  ancient  prophets  on  the  point,  or  by  having  heard  the 
prophecies  of  Christ  himself  on  the  same  subject.  The  last  alone  of  these 
three  is.  by  far.  the  most  likely,  as  will  hereafter  appear  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  express  themselves  on  the  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  most  generally  received  chro- 
nology of  the  events  of  those  times,  all  the  epistles  were  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  legions.  In  Peter's  sermon,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  (about  a.d.  37)  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles,t  we  find  the  following  words : — '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  saith  God.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  And  on  my  senranta 
and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out.  in  those  days,  of  my  Spirit,  and  they 
shall  prophesy.  And  I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs 
in  the  earth  beneath ;  blood  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke.  The  sua 
shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  great 
and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come."  It  is  true  that  Peter  uses  these  words, 
confessedly,  as  those  of  the  prophet  Joel  ;X  but  the  two  last  verses  quoted 
bear  striking  resemblance  also  to  words  used  by  Christ,  in  the  predictions 
which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  and  in  which  predictions, 
as  already  shown.  Christ,  for  a  wise  purpose,  imitated  the  symbolical  style 
of  the  ancient  prophets.    But.  what  did  Peter  mean  by  the  expressions — 

*  Ses  Dr.  LeUmd's  Divine  AuUftnity  of  the  Old  snd  New  Testamsnt,  part  x,  chapr 
15,  p.  260.  Tegg's  Edit  1887. 

t  Chsp.  ii,  Ycr.  17—20.  }  Chsp.  ii,  ysr,  30—31. 
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Epistle  to  them,  written  some  few  months  before  his  second. — "  For  this 
we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are 
asleep  ;  for  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ; 
and  so  slial]  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words.  But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons,  brethren,  ye  have  no  need 
that  I  write  unto  you  ;  for  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  coraeth  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  For  when  they  shall  say,  Peace  and 
safety,  then  sudden  ciestruction  comethupon  them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman 
with  child  ;  and  they  shall  not  escape.  But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  dark- 
ness, that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief."*  From  this  language 
of  Paul,  particularly  the  expression — "we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord" — the  Thessalonians  may  have  misappre- 
hended him,  and  imagined  that  he  had  represented  the  Day  of  Judgment 
as  an  event  to  take  place  during  the  lives  of  those  of  them  who  then  lived. 
Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting,  in  the  present  age,  men  who  seem  to  mis- 
apprehend him,  and  even  charge  him  with  having,  in  his  second  epistle, 
contradicted  what  he  had,  on  this  point,  written  m  his  first.f  Both  this 
charge  and  the  misapprehension  of  the  Thessalonians  appear  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  same  incident;  namely,  Paul's  use  of  the  first  person 
plural — we,  in  the  instance  just  cited.  But,  by  the  word  we  here.  IViul 
means  mankind  at  large, — or,  at  least,  those  Christians  who  will  be  alive 
when  Christ  shall  make  his  second  advent.  He  uses  similar  language  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. — •*  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  at  the  last  trump."^ 
But,  as  it  has  justly  been  remarked, §  "  how  common  it  is  for  ns,  when 
speaking  of  a  society,  an  army,  or  a  nation,  to  which  we  belong,  to  say — 
we  went,  or  came,  or  did  such  a  thing,  or  shall  do  so  or  so ;  though  we 
ourselves  neither  had,  nor  shall  have  any  personal  concern  in  the  matter  ; 
though  the  event  happened  before  we  were  bom,  or  is  to  happen  after  our 
decease.*'  We  find  similar  turns  of  expression  in  several  places  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. — David,  in  allusion  to  the  Israelites  crossing  the 
Red  Sea  dry-shod,  says — "  they  went  through  the  flood  on  foot ;  there  did 
we  rejoice  in  him  ;"||  but  this  event  happened  nearly  300  years  before  the 
time  of  David,  so  that,  personally,  neither  he  nor  the  people  of  his  age,  had 
any  part  in  it.  Hosea  says — *'  Jacob  found  God  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake 
with  us  ;"^  yet  there  was  more  than  a  thousand  years  between  the  time 
of  Jacob  and  that  of  Hosea.  But  what  is  still  more  conclusive  that  Paul, 
by  the  pronoun  we,  did  not  mean  himself  and  fellow  Christians  of  that  age* 
is  that,  in  another  place,  he  says — "  knowing  that  he  which  raised  up  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  ns  also."**  Now,  Paul  could  not,  any  more  than 
another  man.  at  the  same  time,  believe  two  propositions  which  must,  inevi- 
tably, appear  to  him  contradictory, — he  could  not  believe  that  he  should 
die,  and  that  he  should  not  die.      These  remarks,  together  with  Paul's 

•  1  ThciB.  iv.  15—18.         t  See  Homo's  8th  I>ctter,  p.  37.  J  1  Cor.  xv.  61,  61. 

i  Home's  Letters,  lb.  ||  Ptal.  Ixvi.  6.  Y  Hot.  zii.  4. 

••  a  Cor.  iv.  14.    See  also  1  Cor.  ti.  14. 
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reproof  to  the  The&salonians  for  believing  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord,  it  is  trusted,  will  serve  to  convince  any  candid  mind  that  the 
apostle  neither  contradicted  himself*  nor  represented  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment as  an  event  which  was  to  take  place  in,  or  near  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Nor  is  it  less  strongly  hoped  that  the  instances  produced  in  this 
section,  are  sufficiently  clear  and  pointed  to  prove  that  the  apostles  fre- 
quently, in  their  discourses  and  epistles,  alluded  to  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
Kdem'as  an  event  which  was  shortly  to  take  place — ^thus  corroborating 
the  feet  that  Christ  had  predicted  this  calamity. 


Section  VIII. — a  summary  of  thb  forbgoino  argumbnts  in 

SUPPORT   OF   THE   TRUTH    OF    CHRIST's   PRBOICTIONS. 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  it  would  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  reca- 
pitulate all  the  arguments  and  proofs  adduced  to  show  that  Christ  actually 
prophesied — not  the  Destruction  of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judgment — 
but  solely  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  concomitant  calamities  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  that  his  predictions  were  minutely  fulfiUed ;  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  the  more  advantageously,  in  a  narrow  compass,  per- 
ceive therefrom  how  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  bears  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  what  extent  it  demonstrates  the  propositions  laid  down. 

Three  of  the  four  Evangelists  record — with  very  slight  verbal  variations 
— a  series  of  prophetic  sayings  delivered  by  Christ,  who,  in  connection 
with  these  prophetic  sayings,  mentions  the  Jewi,  Judea,  Jerusalem^  the  /em- 
plty  &c.,  as  the  objects  upon  which  the  events  he  foretold  would  operate. 
Upon  minute  investigation,  it  is  found  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  these  predictions  which  does  not  most  naturally  apply  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  incidents  concomitant  with  that  destruction,  by 
the  Roman  legions  underVespasian.  Authentic  history  proves  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  have  taken  place,  about  forty  years  after  these  pro- 
phecies had  been  uttered,  in  such  a  manner,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  attended  with  such  consequences,  as  demonstrate  them  to  have  been 
fulfilled  most  minutely.  As  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  "  a  pro- 
phecy is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can  prove  from  unimpeach- 
able authority  that  the  event  has  actually  taken  place  precisely  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold,"  and  as  these  predictions  have  thus 
been  fulfilled,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have,  therefore,  prowi 
true,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity,  in  order  to  substantiate  their  veracity, 
to  look  for  another  fulfilment  of  them,  in  the  Destruction  of  the  World,  or 
any  other  event  whatever ;  and  even  if  there  were,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  tenour  of  them  which,  by  any  fair  mode  of  criticism,  warrants  their 
application  to  the  End  of  the  World.  The  proofs  that  these  prophecies 
are  really  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  further  corrobo- 
rated by  the  facts  that,  under  Divine  Inspiration,  the  ancieut  prophets,  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  had  foretold  the  same  event ;  and  that  the 
apostles — who  were  sent  by  Christ  to  promulgate  the  Gospel,  and  of 
whom  many  were  present  when  he  delivered   these  predictions— make 
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freqaent  allusions  to  the  approaching  destrnctlon  of  the  holy  city,  in  their 
diECourses  and  epistles,  which  allusions  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  they  would 
make  unless  they  had  learned  from  Christ's  predictions  that  Jerusalem 
was  to  he  destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  polity,  with  all  its  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  overthrown. 

These  are  the  proofs  which,  with  full  confidence  in  their  validity,  are 
suhmitted  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  prophetic  sayings  of  ChrJAt, 
as  recorded  in  the  extracts  from  the  Gospels  adduced  in  this  work,  are 
really  and  exclusively  predictions  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  consequent  calamities  that  befell  the  Jewish  nation.  This  fact 
being  established,  although  it  does  not,  in  itself,  prove  the  deity  of  Christ, 
yet  proves  him  to  be  a  true  prophet^  which  is  the  highest  evidence  that 
can  be  given  of  supernatural  communication  with  the  Deity ;  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  Christ — taken  in  conjunction  with  other  facts,  such  as  the 
prophecies  concerning  his  appearance  in  this  world,  his  miracles,  his  im- 
maculate life,  and  the  stupendous  moral  influence  his  Gospel  has  had  on 
the  world — fiilly  proves  him  to  be  "the  Son  of  God." 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  cavillous  charge  of  falsity,  made  by  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  agtunst  these  predictions  of  Christ  ?  Since 
they  must  be  fully  convinced  that  he  foretold  his  own  sufferings,  his  death* 
and  the  circumstances  therewith  connected,  with  the  utmost  precision,  a 
very  small  degree  of  reflection,  would  make  them  pause  awhile,  consider, 
and  duly  investigate  the  matter,  before  they  pronounced  this  single  pro- 
phecy  false.  Since  they  see  that  the  inspired  historians  of  his  life  describe 
to  them  a  personage  whose  whole  earthly  career  was  perfectly  free  from 
the  least  spot  or  stain  of  moral  guilt, — who,  neither  as  represented  by  hia 
followers,  nor  as  attacked  by  his  contemporary  enemies,  is  charged  with 
any  personal  vice,  but  who,  by  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  repre- 
sented as  exemplifying  the  most  shining  virtues,  and  inculcating  the  most 
sublime  moral  precepts^ — ^who,  in  a  word,  is  portrayed  before  them  as  pos- 
sessed of  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  which  can  belong  only  to  the 
Deity 9 — sound  philosophy,  nay,  the  most  ordinary  process  of  thought, 
should  dictate  to  them  that  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  a  being  endued  with 
Divine  attributes  liable  to  err  or  to  falsify.'*' 

•  The  writer  knowB  of  no  other  argoment  of  any  weight  than  what  has  already 
been  adyanccd  in  proof  of  the  fulfihuent  of  Christ  s  predictions,  treated  of  in  this 
chapter.  After  making  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  note  it  is  gratifying  to 
the  Essayist— now  as  he  prepares  his  work  for  the  press— to  find  tilie  following  remark 
made  by  the  Adjudicator  in  regard  to  this  part  of  it.—"  I  with  pleasnze  oonfen  that 
the  author  has,  in  this  chapter,  pleaded  the  Christian  side  of  his  subject  veiy  fully  and 
faithfully— indeed  more  so  than  I,  at  present,  remember  to  haye  seen  from  any  other 
pen." 


CHAPTER    UK 


A  STATSMJftNT  OV  TBI  VY1DBNCB8  AND  FACTS  WHICH  TBNO  TO  PBOYB 
THAT  TBB  PR0PHKCIB8  OF  CHRI8T»  IN  MATTHBW^  CHAP.  ZXIY  ;  MARK* 
CHAP.  XIII  ;  LUKB,  CHAP.  ZZI«  AND  IN  OTHBR  PASSAGES  OF  SIMILAR  IMPORT* 
ARB  PRBDICTI0N8  OF  THB  LAST  DAT  OF  JUDGMENT  AND  THB  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THB  WORLD,  AS  EVENTS  WHICH  WERB  INEVITABLY  TO  TAKE 
PLACE  DURINO  THE  LIFE-TIME  OF  THE  GENERATION  OF  MEN  WHO  WERS 
ON  EARTH  CONTEMPORARY  WITH  CHRIST;  AND  NOT  PREDICTIONS  OF  THB 
DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  THB  ROMAN  ARMY  UNDER  T1TU8 
VESPASIAN. 


Section  I.— the   idbntity  of  thb   jewish  and   pagan   peophbtb  in 

NAME  AND  CHARACTER. — THB  OBSCURITY  OF  THEIR  PREDICTIONS,  AND 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  POPULAR  BELIEF  IN  THEM.— JESUS  OF  NAZARETH 
A  JEWISH  PROPHET,  WHOSE  LANGUAGE,  PREDICTIONS,  AND  D00TRINB8 
CLOSELY  RESEMBLED  THOSE  OF  BIS  PREDECESSORS,  AND  WHO,  LIKE 
THEM,  PROPHESIED  THE  NEAR  APPROACH  OF  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 
AND   THB   FINAL  JUDGMENT* 


The  history  of  all  ages  and  nations  furnishes  us  with  ample  proof  that 
there  was  in  and  among  them  always  a  goodly  number  of  prognosticators 
of  future  events,  known  by  the  various  names  of  prophets,  seers,  oracles, 
ovates,  poets,  augurs,  sorcerers,  magicians,  diviners,  conjectors,  conjurors, 
soothsayers,  and  a  host  of  other  titles  and  appellations,  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned.  The  mythology  of  every  nation  is  replete  with  their  say- 
ings and  doings  ;  so  that  to  quote  authorities,  in  proof  of  this  fact,  would 
be  superfluous.*  The  word  prophet  (npoffniTTii),  as  therefore  may  be  ex- 
pected, is  not  a  term  confined  to  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  where  we  find  it  rendered  for  the  Hebrew  word 
nabia,  (K«li)  nor  even  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  New  Testament. — The 
idolatrous  Ghreeks,  as  well  as  the  worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel,  having 
their  prophets,  we  therefore  frequently  meet  with  the  term  in  profane 

*  It  may,  howeTer,  be  mentiosed  that  the  Roman  Emperor,  AuKU■tu^  on  one  occa- 
sion caused  to  be  burnt  upwards  of  3,000  Toluines  of  propbecie0. — Vid.  Suet.  Aug.  31. 

2  B 
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Greek  writers.*  Paul  applies  this  term  to  a  heathen  poet  of  Crete.f 
whom  he  calls  a  true  witness.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  false  prophets  of 
Baal ;  to  Saul,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit ;  and  to  the 
musicians  of  King  David,  who  prophesied  with  harps,  %  The  Jews,  who 
were  the  favourites  of  heaven — the  peculiar  people  of  God — were  hy  no 
means  behind  other  nations,  either  in  the  number  of  their  prophets,  or 
in  the  number  of  the  predictions  these  prophets  uttered.  But  as  there 
was  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  among  most  other  ancient  nations,  a 
law  to  punish  with  death  those  prophets  whose  predictions  were  found 
false,  §  the  Jewish  prophets,  like  those  of  other  people,  were  obliged — as 
they  loved  their  lives — to  clothe  their  prophetic  sayings  in  ambiguous  and 
obscure  language ;  so  that,  like  the  answer  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
king  Pyrrhus,  ||  or  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  %  their  presages  could 
always  be  interpreted  in  several  ways.  The  danger  of  being  discovered  to 
prophesy  falsely,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  the  predictions  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  which  constitute  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  so  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  being  applied  almost  to  any 
national  event.  Hence,  Hartwell  Home — sensible  of  the  ambiguity  of 
these  prophecies — tells  us,  in  his  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy, that  ''  the  words  and  phrases  of  prophecy  must  be  explained 
where  they  are  obscure  ;  if  they  be  very  intricate,  every  siiigle  word  should 
be  expounded," — that  **  the  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and 
tenses,  sometimes  speaking  in  their  own  persons,  at  other  times  repre- 
senting God,  his  people  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speaking, 
and  without  noticing  the  change  of  persons,'' — that  "the  same  pro- 
phecies have  frequently  a  double  meaning,  and  refer  to  different  events, 
the  one  near  and  the  other  remote,  the  one  temporal,  and  the  other 
spiritual,  or  perhaps  eternal," — and  that,  "  the  prophets  thus  having 
several  events  in  view,  their  expressions  may  be  partly  applicable  to  one, 
and  partly  to  another.**   But  all  that  this  writer  says,  in  the  many  pages  of 

*  Anacreou.  od.  43,  lin.  11. — Gfpcoc  yXvcvc  irpo^iyrifc*  See  also  a  great  number  of 
Greek  writers,  among  whom  are  Herodotus  and  Plato,  quoted  by  Blackwall  in  his  Sacred 
ClasRico,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  and  more  modern  Greek  writers  cited  by  Wetstein  on  Matth.  i.  22. 

t  Tit.  i.  12,  13.  {  1  Kings  xviii.  29.     1  Sam.  xviii.  10.     1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  2,  5. 

i  Deut.  xiii.  5 ;  xviii.  20^22.  Jcr.  xxvi.  Suet.  Tib.  U.  Tac.  Ann.  0,  20,  26. 
Dio  55,  1 1.     WasUiugton  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet,  pp.  183,  184.      Bohn's  ed.  1850. 

It  \Vlien  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
encroaching  power  of  Rome,  he  consulted  the  celebrated  Delphic  oracles,  whose  answer 
was — '*  Aio  te,  JEAcidsi,  Romanos  vincere  posse," — which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean, 
either  that  Pyrrhus  could  conquer  the  Romans,  or  that  the  Romans  could  conquer 
Pyrrhus.  To  render  the  answer  still  darker  ,the  name  of  ^acides — Pyrrhos's  father — 
who  was  now  dead,  is  used.    Vid.  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  u. 

f  CfGCsus,  being  on  the  point  of  invading  Media,  consulted  the  above  oracles  as  to  his 
future  success,  and  was  answered — XpotvoQ  *A\vv  diaiaQ  fiiyaXriv  apxijv  dtaXvffu — **  If 
Croesus  pass  over  the  Halys  he  will  ruin  a  great  empire."  What  empire — ^whether  his 
own,  or  that  of  the  enemy— he  was  left  to  conjecture.  But  whichever,  the  oracle  by 
this  language  was  safe.  See  both  the  above  passages  quoted  in  St.  Jerome  on  Isaiah 
cap.  50,  where  he  takes  infinite  pains  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  true  prophets. 
See  also  Rollin's  Ancient  Hist.  Pref.  p.  37. 

**  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  part  ii,  chap.  vii.  How  is  the  poor  illiterate  inquirer 
after  truth  to  understand  these  Jewish  prophecies,  and  find  his  way  to  Christianity, 
which  entirely  depends  upon  their  fulfilment,  if  to  understand  them  is  so  difficult,  and 
if  every  word  of  some  of  them  requires  to  be  expounded  by  some  learned  commentator  ? 
Is  he  to  consider  the  commentaries  his  revelation  from  heaven  ? 
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his  popular  work,  which  are  devoted  to  the  laying  down  of  vagne  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  simply  amounts  to  this — "  that  if  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  is  not  verified  by  one  event,  it  must  be  applied  to 
another ;  and  if  it  is  not  realized  in  the  occurrence  of  any  temporal  event, 
we  must  look  for  its  accomplishment  in  some  spiritual,  perhaps  eternal, 
consummation."*  By  such  rules  as  these,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  easy 
to  give  the  necessary  colour  to  any  historical  prediction,  and  to  distort  it 
into  conformity  with  the  events  it  is  supposed  to  foretell*  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  really  be  understood  to  be  done  by  exprnrndrng  every  single 
word,  where  ike  prophecy  is  intricate  and  obscure.  This  process  of  expound- 
ing has  contributed  materially  to  maintain  the  credit  of  prophecy  from 
age  to  age.  t 

There  are,  however,  other  causes,  which  have  in  all  ages,  both  in  the 
heathen  and  Christian  world,  disposed  men  to  give  credit  to  prophecies, 
and  to  regard  them  as  revelations  of  things  future,  obtained  by  supernatural 
means.  One  of  these  is  the  reports,  either  true  or  untrue,  which  are  often 
raised  that  a  certain  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  For  example,  it  is 
reported  that  Croesus,  in  order  to  put  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  the 
orede  of  Delphi  to  the  test,  sent  his  ambassador  to  demand  of  her  what 
he  was  doing  at  a  specified  time,  and  that  the  oracle,  in  Greek  hexameter 
verse,  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  was  causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be 
boiled  in  a  brass  pot ;  which  was  actually  the  case.^  The  Emperor 
Trajan  made  a  similar  trial  of  the  oracle  at  Heliopolis  and  obtained  a 
correct  answer.  §  Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet  during  the  Trojan  war, 
told  Amphimachus  of  the  great  disaster  which  would  attend  his  arms  in 
a  war  he  was  to  undertake,  while  Calchas,  a  soothsayer  of  the  same  age, 

*  Foxton*8  Popular  Christianity.  Series  No.  1.  pp.  48,  49. 
f  The  Fathers,  especially  Origea  and  Jerome,  contended  that  Scripture  had  a  three- 
fold meaning,  and  Augustin  maintained  that  the  Jewish  prophecies  had  a  four-fold 
aenae.  See  Mosh.  £ccles.  Hist.  cent.  iii.  chap.  iii.  sec.  v.,  and  works  quoted  by  him. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  lib.  iz.  c.  54)  says  that  the  priest  who  interpreted  the  answers  of  the  oracle 
of  Claros,  "  foretold  to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  in  dark  and  ambiguous  terms, 
according  to  the  custom  of  oracles."  The  following  Pagan  mode  of  getting  up  prophecies 
may  give  to  a  reader,  unacquainted  with  Pagan  lore,  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Jewish  prophets,  who,  in  most  things,  closely  resembled  all  other  prophets,  produced 
their  predictions,  and  will  throw  some  light  upon  such  expressions  as — '*  thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  "saith  the  Lord  God,"  "sailh  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  "God  spoke,"  &c.— expres- 
sions so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Jewish  prophecies.  It  will  also  show  why  the 
Hebrew  prophecies,  are  in  rerse  or  poetry. — "  The  prophet,"  says  Tacitus,  already 
cited,  speaking  of  the  oracle  of  Claros,  "after  knowing  the  number  and  names  of 
those  who  come  to  consult  him,  retires  into  a  cave,  and  having  drunk  of  the 
waters  of  a  spring  within  it,  he  delivers  answers,  iu  verse,  upon  what  persons  have 
in  their  minds,  though  he  is  often  ignorant,  and  knows  nothing  of  composing  in 
metre."  BoUin,  citing  ancient  writers,  says  that  the  oracle,  Pythia,  "  uttered,  at 
intervals,  some  words  almost  inarticulate,  which  the  prophets  carefully  collected,  and 

arranged  with  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  connexion The  prophets  had  poets 

under  them,  who  made  the  oracles  into  verses Plutarch  informs  us  that  it  was 

not  the  god  who  composed  the  verses  of  the  oracle.  He  inflamed  the  Pythia's  imagina- 
tion, and  kindled  in  her  soul  that  living  light,  which  unveiled  all  futurity  to  her.  The 
words  she  uttered  in  the  heat  of  her  enthusiasm,  having  neither  method  nor  connexion, 

and  coming  only  by  starts, were  collected  with  care  by  the  prophets,  who  gave 

them  afterwards  to  the  poets  to  be  turned  into  verse Tlie  oracles  were,  however, 

often  given  in  prose."     See  RoUin's  Ancient  Hist.  vol.  i.  pref.  pp.  3G,  37. 
X  Herodut.  i.  c.2G,  &c.     J  Macrub.  lib.  i.    Saluinal.  c.  23. 
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predicted  his  snccess.  Mopsus,  on  being  taxed  by  the  now  jealous 
Calchas,  prophesied  that  on  a  certain  neighbouring  tree,  the  number  of 
figs  would  be  found  ten  thousand  but  one,  which,  upon  reckoning  them 
proved  to  be  the  case.  He  could  also  prophesy — when  Galchas  had  failed 
^-how  many  young  ones  a  particular  sow  would  farrow.— He  said  that 
on  the  morrow  she  would  bring  forth  ten*  of  which  only  one  would  be  a 
male,  all  black,  and  that  the  females  would  all  be  known  by  their  white 
streaks.  The  morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  the  prediction.*  Thus  we 
see  that  there  were  among  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  some  prophets, 
in  whose  prescience  the  existent  age  had  considerable  confidence.  Chris- 
tians, of  course,  contend  that  the  pagans  prophesy — ^just  as  they  work 
miracles — by  the  agency  of  demons.f  The  Mahomedans,  from  the  time 
of  their  founder  till  the  present  age,  have  also  had  a  great  number  of 
prophets  whose  predictions  are,  by  thousands,  believed  to  have  been  really 
fulfilled.  X  Nor  are  the  Mormons — a  religious  sect  within  our  own  days  said 
to  have  been  divinely  raised,  and  now  in  many  hundreds  of  thousands  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Salt  Lake — without  their  prophets  and  prophecies, 
many  of  the  latter  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  already  most  miracu- 
lously accomplished. §  To  these  may  be  added,  the  almanack  prophets, 
who,  because  they  happen  to  be  right  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  their 
prognostications,  still  maintain  their  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  creduloun. 
They  happen  to  prophesy  truly  some  times  by  mere  coincidence,  a 
most  singular  example  of  which  occurred  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
•—An  almanack  maker,  named  Murphy,  foretold,  in  the  autumn  of  one 
year  the  very  hottest  day  of  the  following  summer.  Thousands,  next  year, 
bought  his  almanack,  and  many,  doubtless,  considered  him  a  real  prophet.  || 
"  Of  Moore's  almanack  not  less  than  40,000  are  annually  sold,  and  most 
of  them  on  the  credit  of  '  the  predictions,'  which  are  generally  ambiguous, 
and  sometimes  notoriously  false;  but  because,  now  and  then,  the  event 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  prognostication,  the  almanack  preserves  its 
credit."  ••  Of  one  hundred  predictions  ninety-nine  may  miscarry ;  but 
these  are  instantly  forgotten  ;  whereas,  the  single  one  that  happens  acci- 
dentally to  be  verified,  makes  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  is  recorded 
as  a  wonder ."Y  There  are  some  predictions  which  are  the  result  of  the 
sagacious  calculations  of  probable  events.  These,  although  they  can 
seldom  be  more  than  conjectures,  or  inferences  drawn  from  premises  per- 
ceived by  the  farseeing  powers  of  genius,  yet  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  supernatural  pretensions  of  empiricism.  Such,  for  example,  was  the 
prediction  of  Bonaparte,  whose  deep  political  insight  enabled  him,  at  St. 
Helena,  to  foresee    "  the  destruction  of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  the 

•  Ammian.  ziv.  c.  6.  Pans.  vii.  c.  3,  Strab.  0.  Plat,  de  Orac.  defect, 
t  Tertollian,  in  hii  Apology  for  the  Christians,  has  taken  some  pains  to  show  that 
these  pagan  prophets  predicted  truly  by  the  influence  of  demons.  Others  of  the  Fathers 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  RoUin  (pref.  p.  38)  states  that  Father  Baltus,  professor  in  the 
unirersity  of  Strasburgh,  has  demonstrated  the  same  thing.  All  this  only  proves  the 
credulity  even  in  pagan  prophecy. 

t  Read  the  Coran,  or  any  history  of  Mahoraedanism. 
}  See  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  also  Hist,  of  the  Mormons,  by  Pratt,  Spencer,  or 
any  other  of  their  writers. 

II  Foxton's  Popular  Christianity,  p.  50. 
^  Curtis's  Theology  Displayed,  p.  41.    Lond.  I8i9. 
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■ucoetsioii  uf  the  OrleaoB  branch,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a 
repQblic— events  which  have  literally  been  accomplished  before  our  eyes/'* 
There  are  men  who  pay  attention  to  causes  and  effects,  and  can  foretell 
things,  as  likely  to  take  place,  which  appear  very  unlikely  to  other  men.  But 
a  physician*  for  instance,  who,  from  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  impaired 
state  of  a  particular  individual's  constitution,  can  foretell,  within  a  few 
weeks,  the  time  he  will  die,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  "  among  the  prophets," 
bat  rather  among  the  philosophers.  Still,  he  has  a  greater  claim  to  belief 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  which  is  only  an  induction  from  scientific 
facts,  than  the  enthusiast,  whose  prophecy  has  no  better  foundation  for 
its  truth  than  the  disordered  impulses  of  his  own  brain,  or  his  propensity 
to  excite  and  gratify  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  which  superstitiously 
remembers  one  presage  that  is  accidentally  verified,  while  it  forgets  and 
disregards  a  hundred  which  turn  out  to  be  false. 

Of  the  foregoing  character  evidently  are  the  Jewish  predictions  preserved 
in  the  Old  Testament. — Some  few  of  them  are  the  shrewd  guesses  of  men 
of  keener  perception  than  their  fellows,  while  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  the  fruits  of  fanaticism.  They  differ  in  nothing  from  the  prophecies 
of  pagan  oracles.  The  Jewish,  like  the  pagan  prophets,  before  they  gave 
forth  their  predictions,  worked  up  themselves  into  a  kind  of  "  religious 
phrenzy,  produced  or  aided  by  various  means,  especially  by  music  and 
dancing."  t  Philo  says—"  the  mark  of  true  prophecy  is  the  rapture  of  its 
utterance ;  in  order  to  attain  divine  wisdom  the  soul  must  go  out  of  itself, 
and  become  drunk  with  divine  phrenzy."^  The  same  word  in  Hebrew  (and 
Plato  thought  in  Greek  also)  signifies  to  prophesy  and  to  be  mad;%  and 

*  Foxton'B  Popular  Christianity,  p.  46. 

t  1  Sam.  X.  5 — T ;  zviii.  10.  S  Kings  iii.  15, 16.  l  Kiogsxyiii.  29.  Jer.  xxiii.  9; 
zxix.  36,  27.    Hos.  ix.  7.     Eiek.  iii.  14,  IS. 

"  Ab  soon  as  the  dirine  vapour,  like  a  penetrating  fire,  had  diffused  itself  through  the 
entrails  of  the  priestess,  her  hair  stood  upright  upon  her  head,  her  looks  grew  wild,  she 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  a  sudden  and  violent  trembling  seized  her  whole  body,  with  all 
tiie  symptoms  of  distraction  and  frenxy.  She  uttered,  at  interrals,  some  words  almost 
inarticulate,  which  the  prophets  carefully  collected  and  arranged  with  a  certain  degree 
•f  order  and  connexion."  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Fythia,  in  the  temple  of 
I>e1phi  prophesied.  Let  it  be  compared  with  the  ravings  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  See 
BolUn  and  authorities,  pref.  p.  S6. 

X  See  Maokay's  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  ii.  192. 

\  Newman's  Hebrew  Monarchy,  p.  34.  Plato  derived  /lavric  from  fiaipto^ai.  The 
foregoing  authorities  I  quote,  together  with  an  extract  I  make,  from  that  valuable  work, 
the  Creed  of  ChrisUndom,  by  Mr.  W.  Rathbone  Greg.  1  would  add  to  these,  that  Plato 
appears  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  deriving  /tavric  from  fLaivto^at,  the  root  of  which  is 
the  old  verb  /iac#— to  desire  srdently.  Hence  the  following  derivatives,  which  we  fre- 
quently meet  in  the  Greek  writers — fiaiiitM  and  /Aai/taZf^ — to  desire  eagerly,  to  burn 
with  rage;  fuuvae — ^a  mad  woman;  /taivu — ^tomake  mad  ;  fiaivofiai — ^to  become  furious, 
lirensied,  mad;  fgavrtvo/uu — to  prophesy,  divine;  ftavrna — a  prophecy,  the  act  of  consult* 
ing  an  oracle ;  iiavrtw*— to  foretell ;  fiavrcKoc — ^prophetic ;  fiovrtc  snd  fiavrixoXoc — a 
prophet ;  ^avrciov— an  oracle.  Thus  does  the  very  root  of  the  woid  fiavric  signify  to  be 
mad,  and  retain  that  signification  in  all  its  derivatives.  I  cannot  meet  with  ftavriiCf  and 
can  find  but  few  of  the  other  derivatives  of  fiau,  either  in  the  LXX  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  liaivoinai  and  fiavia,  used  in  reference  to  maniacs.  The  Greek  word  wpo- 
ffliu,  rromirpo— before,  and^i|fii — speak — speak  before  (hand),  is  that  constantly  used 
in  the  Bible.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  fair  translation  of  any  one  of  the  Hebrew 
words  used  to  designate  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  in  the  Old  TAtament.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  signification  of  each  of  these  has  direct  reference  to  the 
praetics  of  the  pagan  prophets  in  exercising  their  art.    Tlie  word  most  generally  used  in 
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even  among  themselyes,  the  prophets  were  often  regarded  as  madmen,* 
an  idea  to  which  their  frequent  habits  of  going  about  naked »  and  the  per- 
formance*  occasionally,  of  still  more  disgusting  ceremonies,  greatly  contri- 

tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  prophti  is  ir33  (NabiaJ,  wbose  real  meaning  will  best  be 
ascertained  from  the  signification  of  its  root,  and  etymons,  and  from  the  connexions  in 
which  it  occurs.  Its  most  simple  and  real  radix,  doubtless,  is  ni^  (ibb,  or  iabbib,) — to 
cry  aloud,  exclaim.  See  Jud.  y.  28 ;  and  2  Kings  iii.  24.  In  the  latter  place,  our  trans- 
lators hare  rendered  it — smote.  See  Parkh.  Heb.  Lex.  infra  r.  Some  trace  the  root  of 
the  word  to  k3  (ba)  or  Kin  (booa) — to  enter,  to  go  in,  as  the  prophets  entered  into 
the  shrine  of  the  oracle,  or  into  a  cave,  in  which  frequently  oracles  made  responses. 
(Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  p.  590.  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  pp.  602,  604)  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, however,  that  *ik1  (bar)  of  cognate  origin,  means  both  to  open,  such  as  to  open  a 
cave  or  a  pit,  and  to  open,  to  declare,  by  speaking.  (See  it  as  a  noun  in  Gen.  xiv.  10  ; 
xxi.  SO.)  From  the  root  33*  (ibb),  with  the  affix  3  and  other  changes  incidental  to 
Hebrew  letters,  we  find  the  following —  33  (nab) — to  put  foith;  an3  (nbb);  n'^n3  (nboob) 
and  a*a  (bib) — a  hellow,  a  cave  ;  my  (inoob) — to  speak,  utter,  put  forth. — (•*  The  mouth 
of  the  just  one  m3*  will  bring  forth  wisdom." — Pror.  x.  3l)  ; '»a3  (naboo,  or  Nebo) — 
a  Babylonish  oracle  and  idol ,  the  confessed  signification  of  whose  name  is,  he  that 
"  spe^,  prophesies,  or  produces,."  It  is  most  singular  that  all  the  derivatives,  as  well 
as  the  root  of  the  word  prophet,  means  to  produce  or  fructify,  as  well  as  to  utter  words. 
irn3  (nabia) — a  prophet ;  and  Kn3  (naba) — to  cry  out,  to  utter  extraordinary  things, 
to  prophesy.  Thus  is  the  term  prophet  found  to  be,  in  derivation,  signification,  and 
sound,  identically  the  same  with  the  name  of  the  prophetic  oracle  JSTeio.  Now  we  kaow 
with  what  wild  frenzy  the  old  pagan  prophets,  such  as  those  of  Baal  and  others^  exer- 
cised their  calling. 

Another  word  used  a  few  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  a  prophet  is  rrni 
(roeb),  meaning  a  seer.  (See  1  Sam.  ix.  9\  As  the  verb  nKl  (roeh,  or  ra-ah)  meant 
to  see,  to  look  at,  to  look  into,  examine,  &c.,  this  term  again  points  to  the  practice 
among  heathen  nations  of  prophesying  by  augury — ^by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  animals, 
observing  the  flight  of  birds,  the  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking  their  grain,  &c. ;  a 
species  of  divination,  or  mode  of  foretelling  future  events,  well  known  to  have  been 
generally  established  among  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Grecians,  Romans,  &c.  See  Rol- 
lin's  Ancient  Hist.  pref.  xxxi  ;  Adam's  Roman  Antiq.  pp.  288 — 202.  The  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Jewish  and  pagan  prophets  are  so  numerous,  that  to  do  this  topic 
justice  it  should  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  work. 

The  word  irn3  (nabia),  in  the  form  of  a  verb,  I  perceive,  is  applied  to  Saul,  when 
he  prophesied,  after  *'  the  evil  spirit /rom  God  came  upon  him."  The  facts  that  Saul 
*'  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house,"  and  that  he  threw  the  javelin  at  David,  when 
under  the  influence  of  prophecy,  show  that  while  thus  prophesying  he  was,  like  the 
heathen  prophets,  in  a  divine  frenzy,  i  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11.  The  same  word,  as  a  plural 
noun,  is  used  to  designate  the  prophets  of  Baal,  who,  when  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
phecy,  **  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them."—!  Kings  xriii.  19, 22,  25,  28. 

*  2  Kings,  ix.  11.  Jer.  xxix.  26.  When  Jehu  had  been  anointed  by  a  young 
prophet,  under  the  direction  of  Elisha,  Jehu's  companions  asked  him  why  *'  this  mad 
fellow"  (the  young  prophet)  had  come  to  him.  Jeremiah  complains  that  a  pretended 
priest,  named  Shemaiab,  had  attempted  to  usurp  authority,  and  put  in  prison^  and  in  ihs 
stocks^  tvety  man  that  was  mad  and  made  himself  a  prophet.  So  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  pagan  prophets— mad  and  frantic  persons  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
presaging  future  events.— (Gic.  Div.  i.  33.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3,  270.  Ov.  ep.  iv.  49.) 
Plato,  in  speaking  of  such  prophets,  says — "  they  have  their  minds  excited  and  inspired 
by  the  muses  into  enthusiastic  songs  and  poems,  and  are  rapt  into  divine  ecstasy  and 
madness,  so  that,  being  moved  by  divine  fate,  their  understanding  does  not  remain  in 
them."  He  further  remarks,  that  "  the  circumstance  that  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
is  seised  with  the  spirit  of  divination  is  a  proof  that  God  has  vouchsafed  this  faculty  to 
human  madnsss,** — See  Plato  in  lo.  et  Tim.  quoted  in  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part 
iii.  b.  1;  c.  3.  This  opinion  of  Plato,  in  regard  to  God  enduing  madmen  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy  in  the  pfigan  world,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  Jew,  Philo, 
already  quoted  (p.  65)  touching  the  Hebiew  prophets— that  in  order  to  produce  a  true 
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bated.*  That  many  of  them  were  splendid  poets  and  noble*minded  men 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bat  we  see  in  condaet  like  this  little  earnest  of 

propbecy  "  the  soul  must  go  out  of  itself,  and  become  drunk  witb  divine  frenzy,"  Potter, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Greece  (b.  IL  c  la)  describing  Heathen  prophecy,  says,  that  "  few 
who  pretended  to  inspiration  but  raged  in  this  manner,  foaming  and  yelling,  and  making 
a  strange,  terrible  noise,  sometimes  gnashing  with  their  teeth,  shivering  and  trembling 
with  a  thousand  antic  motions.**  One  of  the  pagan  prophetesses,  influenced  by  what 
was  supposed  to  be  **  divine  frenzy,"  while  in  the  act  of  predicting,  as  well  as  the  cave 
in  which  the  oracle  to  be  consulted  abode,  is  picturesquely  described  by  Virgil,  and 
translated  thus  by  Dryden : — 

"         •        ♦        •        •        Achates  came. 

And  by  his  side  the  mad  divining  dame, 

The  priestess  of  the  god,  Deiphobe  her  name, 

'  Time  suffers  not,*  she  said,  *  to  feed  your  eyes 

With  empty  pleasures  :  haste  the  sacrifice. 

Sev'n  bullocks,  yet  unyok*d,  for  Phoebus  choose. 

And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes. ' 

This  said,  the  servants  urge  the  sacred  rites. 

While  to  the  temple  she  the  prince  invites. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmost  part 

Was  hew'd  and  fashion'd  by  laborious  art, 

Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides  :  before  the  place, 

A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  graced. 

As  many  voices  issue,  and  the  sound 

Of  Sibyl's  words  as  many  times  rebound. 

Now  to  the  mouth  they  come.    Aloud  she  cries, 

'  This  is  the  time  I  inquire  your  destinies  ! 

He  comes!  behold  the  god !'    Thus  while  she  said 

(And  shiv'ring  at  the  sacred  entry  stayed,) 

Her  colour  chaog'd ;  her  face  was  not  the  same  ; 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Her  hair  stood  up ;  couTulsive  rage  possess'd 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heav'd  her  lab'ring  breast. 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  seem'd  to  look. 

And,  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal,  spoke. 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll; 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 

Swiftly  she  tnm*d,  and  foaming  as  she  spoke, 

« Why  this  delay  ? '  she  cried,  *  the  pow'rs  invoke.' " 

Virg.  JEn,  vi.  d4*-53.  Dryd.  53—8 1 . 
•  1  Sam.  Tvu  13,  14.  2  Sam.vi.  16,  20.  1  Sam.  xix.24.  Isa.  xx.  3.  Ezek.iv.  4 — 
15.  David  who,  the  Bible  says,  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  will  be  admitted  to 
be  a  great  prophet.  We  are  told  that  in  his  Psalms  he  uttered  many  prophecies  of  Christ. 
The  prophet  Samuel  anointed  him,  **  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from 
that  day  forward;"  so  that  when  he  liked  he  could  make  the  "  evil  spirit"  depart  from 
Saul,  by  playing  on  the  harp — an  instrument  with  which  the  officers  of  David  afterwards 
prophesied.  jU  a  prophet,  David  when  bringing  home  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  played  on 
the  harp,  and  danced  **  with  all  his  might,"  shouting,  with  all  the  house  of  IsraeL  But 
not  satufied  with  this  demonstration  of  joy,  he  must  dance  in  a  sUte  of  nudity.  Saul's 
daughter,  Michal,  who  was  one  of  David's  wires,  happening  to  look  through  the  window, 
had  her  feeling  of  propriety  and  decency  grievously  wounded  at  seeing  the  prophet-king 
dancing  in  this  state ;  and  on  the  first  opportunity  took  the  liberty  to  speak  to  him  of  his 
behaviour,  saying — "  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  himself 
to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the  yain  fellows  shamelessly 
uncoTsreth  himself."  David  incensed  at  this  reproof,  which  certainly  was  administered  in 
a  most  sarcastic  manner,  upbraided  his  royal  consort  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  him  before 
her  father,  and  told  her  that  he  should  be  still  more  vile,  so  as  to  be  had  in  honour  by 
the  maid-servants  of  whom  she  had  spoken;  meaning  eyidently  by  this,  that  Michal,  for 
her  reflsction  on  the  character  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  should  by  him  be  accursed,  so 
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sobriety  or  divine  inspiration,  and  hr  too  much  that  reminds  us  of  the 
fanatics  of  eastern  countries  and  ancient  times."* 

The  Jewish  prophets  being  of  this  character,  and  in  this  frantic  state  of 
mind,  when  engaged  in  foretelling  future  events,  it  can  only  be  expected 
that  they  committed  many  egregious  blunders,  as  already  intimated.  Such 
precisely  we  find  to  have  been  the  case.  'Many  of  their  predictions*  how- 
ever, are  delivered  in  such  ambiguous  and  obscure  language  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  have  been  accomplished  or  not» 
or  even  to  ascertain  to  what  event  or  events  they  refer ;  but  all  those 
which  are  expressed  in  clear  and  specific  terms,  both  as  to  the  events  and 
dates,  have  proved  failures.  "  It  is,  probably,  not  too  much  to  affirm,"  as 
Mr.  Greg  truly  remarks,  "  that  we  have  no  instance  in  the  prophetical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  (true)  prediction  in  the  case  of  which  we 
possess,  at  once  and  combined,  clear  and  unsuspicious  proof  of  the  date, 
the  precise  event  predicted,  the  exact  circumstance  of  that  event,  and  the 
inability  of  human  sagacity  to  foresee.f  Jeremiah,  in  a  clear,  distinct 
prophecy,  tells  us  that  Jehoiakim  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  his 
dead  body  should  in  the  day  be  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to 
the  frost.  But  the  writer  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  assures  us  that 
Jehoiakim  **  slept  with  his  fathers."!  Amos  again  prophesies  that 
Jeroboam,,  son  of  Joash,  should  die  by  the  sword  ;  but  the  Book  of 
Kings  states  that  he  '*  slept  with  his  fathers,"  which,  as  proved  by  the 
use  of  the  same  expression  in  other  places,  means  that  he  died  a  natural 
death. §  Many  other  such  instances  might  be  given.  ||  Jeremiah  was 
beaten  and  put  in  the  stocks  for  prophesying  falsely;  and  he  again 
denounces  judgment  upon  Shemaiah  for  his  false  predictions.^  The 
king  of  Israel  gathered  the  prophets  together — about  four  hundred  in 
number — and  inquired  of  them  whether  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  he  should,  with  king  Jehoshaphat,  engage  in  battle  against  the 
S3rrians.  All  the  four  hundred  prophets  predicted  that  the  Lord  would 
make  the  Hebrews  victorious.       Jehoshophat  inquired  whether  there 

that  she  should  have  "  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death  ** — ^than  which  no  greater 
diegrace  was  considered  among  the  Hebrews.  In  like  manner  the  Spirit  of  God 
haying  come  upon  Saul,  he  also,  in  character  with  a  true  Jewish  prophet,  stripped  off 
his  clothes,  and  prophesied  before  Samuel,  *'  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day,  and  all 
that  night.**  The  Lord  commands  his  prophet  Isaiah  to  loose  the  sackcloth  from  off  his 
loins,  put  off  his  shoe  from  his  foot;  which  the  man  of  God  does,  and  walks  naked 
and  barefoot ;  and  the  Lord  makes  mention  of  this — that  his  *'  servant  Isaiah  hath 
walked  naked  and  barefoot  three  years.'*  A  great  many  other  instances  of  the  frantio 
madness  of  the  Jewish  prophets  could  be  added.  But  it  is  tiusted  that  the  foregoing 
notes  will  sufBce  to  enable  the  general  reader  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them 
and  the  pagan  propbets. 

•  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  53,  54.  This  able  writer,  with  his  characteristic 
candour,  gives  the  Hebrew  prophets  credit  for  noUe-mmdedtuss ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceiTe  how  either  a  fanatic,  a  madman,  or  a  knave,  can  be  noble-minded,  while 
exercising  either  of  these  qoalities.  Some  allowance  should,  perhaps,  be  made  to  tboee 
propbets,  owing  to  the  religious  customs  of  the  age,  and  the  state  of  civiiization  in 
which  the  Jews  were,  at  that  time. 

t  See  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  p.  58,  where  De  Wette,  11.  857,  803,  is  quoted. 

{  Compare  Jer.  zzii.  18,  19 ;  zxrvi.  80 ;  with  2  Kings  xxlr.  6. 

{  Compare  Amos  yii.  11,  with  3  Kings,  xir.  29* 

0  See  Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  55,  56. 

n  Jer.  XX.  22;  xxix.  26,  31. 
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was  any  other  prophet  of  the  Lord  whom  he  might  consult  on  this  impor- 
tant nndertakingy  and  was  told  that  there  was  one  named  Micaiah,  whom 
the  king  of  Israel^  although  he  hated  him,  hecause  he  always  prophesied 
evil  of  him,  however,  ordered  to  he  cited.  When  he  came,  he  said  to 
the  Israelitish  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  four  hundred  prophets, 
and  in  the  following  flattering,  or  ironical  words, — "  Go,  and  prosper." 
He  also  added — in  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  langpiage  peculiar  to  pro- 
phets— that  he  had  seen  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  and  that  the  Lord  had  said,—''  Let  them  return  every 
man  to  hia  house."  Seeing  that  king  Ahab  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
seemingly  unfiavourable  import  of  this  prediction,  he  began  to  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  other  prophets,  declaring  thiat  the  Lord  had  asked 
who  should  persuade  Ahab  to  go  against  the  enemy  and  be  killed  in  battle, 
and  that  there  had  come  forth,  from  among  the  host  of  heaven,  a  spirit 
who  said — *'  I  will  go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the 
prophets."  This  spirit,  he  said,  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  go,  and  do 
so ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Lord  had  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of 
all  the  king's  prophets.  Incensed  at  this  calumny,  one  of  the  other  pro- 
phets, named  Zedekiah,  accosted  his  opponent  and  struck  him,  at  the 
same  time,  asking  sarcastically, — '*  which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
from  me  to  speak  unto  thee  t "  Micaiah,  while  he  persisted  in  the  truth 
of  his  declaration,  was  further  punished  for  this  reflection  on  the  veracity 
of  the  four  hundred  prophets,  by  imprisonment  and  low  diet.  The  two 
Jewish  monarchs — Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat— engaged  in  battle  against  the 
Syrians.  Ahab  was  slain,  and  the  Jewish  armies  were  scattered,  according 
to  Micaiah's  prophecy."  *  From  this  narrative  it  will  clearly  appear.— 
Jirst^  that  while  four  hundred  prophets  predtcted  falsely,  only  tme  hap- 
pened to  be  right — that  is,  right,  admitting  that  Micaiah  ever  uttered  the 
predictions  attributed  to  him,  or  that  these  predictions  were  uttered  before 
the  event ;  for  we  have  ample  proof  that  the  Jewish  writers  habitually 
narrated  past  events  as  predictions  of  future  ones,  and  presented  history 
in  the  form  of  prophecy .f  Secondfy,  that  it  was  a  belief  among  the 
prophets  that  God  was  capable  of  sending  forth  *'  a  lying  spirit"  to  deceive 
them, —a  most  low  and  grovelling  notion  of  the  Deity.  From  the  fore- 
going remarks,  and  facts,  the  reader  will  be  able  the  more  fully  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  Jewi$h  prophets  and  prophecies  ;  and  by  reasoning 
analogically  therefrom,  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  sequel. 

N0W9  one  of  these  Jewish  prophets  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  said 
by  his  followers  to  have  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  his  own 
resurrtetion  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and  several  other  extraordi- 
nary events.  Whatever  higher  functions  and  attributes  are  claimed  for 
him,  no  one  can  demur  to  the  position  that  he  was  tk  prophet,  and  a  Jewish 
prophet.  Both  Peter  and  Stephen  declare  that  he  was  the  prophet  of 
whom  Moses  had  foretold.t  The  woman  of  Samaria  and  the  multitudes 
that  surrounded  him»  on  different  occasions,  recognised  him  as  such  ;§ 

•  Bead  1  Kings  xzii.  1 — 38.  f  Creed  of  Christendom,  p.  Si. 

%  Acta  iii.  2S,  23;  vii.  37.    Deat.  sviii.  15, 19. 
i  John  ir.  19.    Luke  vii.  16.    Matth  zzi.  11. 
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and  be  himself  rejoiced  in  this  title,  as  it  is  clear  from  snch  expressioDS  of 
bis  as,  ''  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country."*  We 
have  always  been  taught  by  divines  to  regard  Christ  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  in  one  of  his  mediatorial  offices,  teaching  his  people — as  it  was  a 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  to  teach  the  people-— 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  revealing  hidden  things,  aud  working  wonders. 
The  idea  of  a  Messiah,  or  a  national  deliverer,  and  that  of  a  prophet  were 
very  closely  allied — almost  identical — in  the  Jewish  mind.  A  prophet 
was  required  to  be  anointed  for  his  office,  and  the  word  Messiah  means 
one  that  is  anointed.  The  idea  of  deliverance  was  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  a  prophet.  Moses  and  David  were  prophets,  as  well  as  Jewish 
deliverers  or  leaders ;  just  as  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Mahomed,  &c.»  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  twofold  office.  The  Jews  accepted  and  recog- 
nised Christ  as  a  prophet ;  but  rejected  him  as  the  promised  deliverer,  or 
Messiah.  In  the  character  of  the  latter  he  did  not  answer  their  expecta- 
tions ;  but  with  that  of  the  former  they  were  satisfied  ;  seeing  he  had  about 
him  much  which  resembled  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
Had  he  claimed  only  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  never  insinuated  that 
he  was  the  Kin^  of  the  Jews.  **  he  might  have  expected  credit  on  the 
same  evidence  of  a  divine  mission  as  that  on  which  the  other  prophets  had 
been  received."  t  He,  however,  not  only  frequently  appealed  to  the 
ancient  prophets  as  authority  for  what  he  said  and  did,  but  likewise  closely 
imitated  them  in  many  things ;  so  that — as  will  hereafter  be  shown — his 
language  and  predictions  strikingly  resemble  those  of  theirs,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  not  quite  so  obscure. 

Christ,  although  like  Mahomed,  illiterate,]!  yet  is  represented  as  having 
such  an  insight  into  futurity  as  enabled  him  to  predict  several'  notable 
events.  These  predictions,  we  are  told,  were  at  various  times  more  or  less 
distant  from  their  delivery,  recorded  by  four  of  his  adherents,  and  among 
other  matters,  relating  to  his  three  years  of  public  career,  have  descended 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  what  are  called  Gospels.  To  inquire  how  far  these 
predictions  are  in  harmony  with  truth — to  ascertain  whether  the  prophecies 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a  Jew,  as  to  his  parentage,  country,  and 
religious  training,  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  events  to  which  they 
refer,  than  those  of  his  Jewish  predecessors  in  the  same  art,  which  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  notoriously  fiedse,  is  a  subject  replete  with  interest, 
especially  to  the  Christian  world. 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  prophecies  of  Christ  is  that 
chain  of  predictions  which  evidently  refer  to  the  (lestruction  of  the  present 
system  of  nature,  and  events  concomitant  therewith.    They  are  recorded 

•  Matth.  xiii.  57.  Mark  vi.  4. 
t  Dr.  Gerard's  Evideoce  of  Religion,  p.  167. 
X  Easebios,  however,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (lib.  i.  c.  14)  fumisbes  us  with 
letters,  purported  to  have  passed  between  Christ  and  Abgarus,  which  he  affirms  he  found 
in  Edessa,  written  in  ttie  Syriac  language,  and  of  which,  in  his  above  work,  he  giyes  a 
Greek  translation.  Many  divines,  among  whom  were  the  learned  Grabbe,  Archbishop 
Cave,  and  Dr.  Parker,  have  strenuously  contended  for  their  genuiness.  There  is  quite  as 
much  proof  of  their  authenticity  as  there  is  that  the  four  gospels  were  written  by  those 
apostles  whose  names  they  respectively  bear.  See  the  letters  translated  into  English, 
and  published  as  part  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament — a  production  that  shoiUd  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  Biblical  student. — Hone ;  London,  1820.    Price  only  Is. 
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by  three  of  the  Evangelists,  at  different  lengths,  and  with  slight  variations. 
Similar  prophecies  have  been  uttered  by  Christ  on  other  occasions,  in  a 
more  concise  form,  flzpressions  explanatory  of  them  pervade  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  events  which  they  foretell  are,  in  all  the  £pistles,  together 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apocalypse,  more  or  less  dwelt  upon. 
In  a  word,  the  subject  of  these  predictions  is  a  prominent  doctrine  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Matthew  these  predictions  commence  at 
the  34th  verse  of  chapter  xxiii.  and  end  at  the  46th  verse  of  chapter  xxv.* 
That  the  same  prophetic  discourse,  by  way  of  expatiation  on  the  more 
pointed  predictions  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
chapter  xxv.  is  clear  from  the  concatenated  tenour  of  the  whole — from  the 
words — "  then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c.,"  with  which  chapter  xxv. 
commences — and,  especially  from  the  words — *'  and  it  came  to  pass  when 
Jesus  had  finished  ali  these  sayings  "-f  which  occur  immediately  after  the 
last  words  of  the  above  chapter.  In  addition  to  these  proofs,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  same  moral  lesson  which  is  inculcated  throughout 
chapter  xxv.  as  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  previous  chapter — ^the  lesson  of 
watchfulness — of  being  ready,  so  as  to  avoid  punishment  and  obtain  a 
reward.  To  the  end  of  chapter  xxiv.  the  lesson  of  the  faithful  and  wise 
servant  is  taught ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  the  lesson  of 
the  ten  virgins — five  wise  and  five  foolish — is  taken  up,  without  any  inter* 
ruption,  except  the  modern  and  arbitrary  division  into  chapters.  Then 
follows  the  lesson  of  a  man,  who,  before  he  takes  a  journey  into  a  £ur 
country,  calls  his  servants,  and  gives  to  each  the  care  of  a  portion  of  his 
goods,^  rewarding,  on  his  return,  each  according  to  his  merits.  After  all 
these  lessons,  which  are  in  the  form  of  parables,  follows  the  moral — ^the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  glory,^  &c. — which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  §  Mark  records  the  substance  of  these  predictions  in  chapter  ziii. 
the  whole  of  which  is  taken  up  with  them  ;||  and  Luke  in  chapters  xxi. 
and  xvii.  ver.  20 — 37.  There  are  in  the  Gospels  other  passages  in  which 
predictions  of  the  same  events  are  found,  and  which,  in  due  order,  will  be 
cited,  together  with  the  passages  which  show  in  what  light  the  writers  of 
the  EpisUes  viewed  the  occurrence  of  such  events. 

*  Read  to  the  eod  of  chap.  xxiv.  transcribed  into  this  work,  pp.  11,  12. 
t  Chap.  xxTi.  rer.  1.  %  Ver.  31. 

§  Another  proof  that  the  same  subject  is  treated  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  fact  that  Mark — ^who,  in  reporting  these  predictions,  as  well  as  in  narrating 
almost  all  other  matters,  in  his  Gospel,  is  much  briefer  than  the  other  Evangelists — 
relates,  in  a  more  concise  form,  and  with  slight  verbal  difference,  in  the  very  chapter 
where  these  prophecies  are  found,  the  parable  of  *'  a  man  taking  a  journey,"  which  is 
placed  by  Matthew  in  chap.  xxv. — Compare  Mark  xiii.  34,  with  Matth.  xxv.  14. 
(I  Vide  Ante,  pp.  12, 13. 
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Section  II. — scriptural  proofs  that  christ  predictbo  thb  end  of 
tbb  world  and  tbb  final  judgmbnt,  as  bvbnts  tben  cl08b  at 
hand;    and  that  hb   rbprbsbnted   himself   as  thb  judge   of 

ALL   MANKIND,    WHO,    AS   SUCH,    WAS    SHORTLY  TO    MAKE    HIS  APPEAR- 
ANCE  IN   THE  CLOUDS. 


It  is  now  proposed  to  show  that,  in  uttering  these  prophecies,  Christ 
intended  to  predict,  and  did  predict  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  World,  as  events  inevitable  during  the  then  existent  genera" 
tion  of  men.  The  mode  in  which  these  events  were  to  take  place,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  them,  shall  he  more  fully  explained  in  subse- 
quent sections. 

.  It  would  appear,  according  to  Matthew,  .that  Christ,  on  the  occasion 
about  to  be  noticed  here,  commenced  delivering  these  predictions,  in  the 
temple,  while  addressing  himself  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.*  Having 
pointed  out  a  number  of  things  which  were  to  take  place,  such  as  killing 
and  crucifymg  some  of  the  prophets,  wise  men  and  scribes ;  scourging  others* 
imd  prosecuting  them  from  city  to  city,  so  that  by  this  cruelty,  the  Jews 
would  draw  upon  themselves  their  desert  of  divine  vengeance,  he  avers 
to  them  that  all  these  things  should  come  to  pass  upon  this  generation ; 
evidently  meaning  the  generation  then  living.  He  then  deplores  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem,  and  adds  that  they  should  not  see  him  henceforth  till  they 
would  say — **  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"t 
meaning,  according  to  the  import  of  similar  expressions  used  elsewhere, 
that  they  should  not  see  him  again  till  he  came  to  execute  judgment, 
destroy  the  world,  and  establish  his  kingdom — "  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
— as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  The  meaning  of  the  words — **  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord" — will  best  be  ascertained  by  that 
of  similar  expressions,  especially  as  they  are  evidently  intended  as  a  cita- 
tion. We  find  precisely  the  same  words  used  in  one  of  the  Psalms,^ 
where  it  b  desired  that  the  gates  .of  righteousness — meaning  either  the 
gates  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem — should  be  opened, 
that  the  righteous  (the  king — the  anointed  of  the  Lord — ^probably)  might 
enter.  But  let  us  see  in  what  sense,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews,  to 
whom  these  words  were  addressed,  understood  them.  A  short  time  before 
Christ  used  them,  we  find  that  the  very  same  words,  §  doubtless  derived 

•  The  lubject  ii  here  admitted  to  commence  at  vezse  34,  chap.zziii.  of  Matthew,  as 
contended  for  bj  some  Christian  wiitere. 

t  Mattb.  xxiu.  34—^9. 
t  cxviii.  26.  <>  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
}  Matth.  xzi.  9,  and  Mark  xi.  9,  10,  have  the  words—"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord/'—*'  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Luke  six.  2S,  has  "  Blessed  is  the  king  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  John  xii.  13,  has  **  Blessed  is  tht  king  ff  Itrad  that  cometh  in  the 
atmc  of  the  Lord." 
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from  the  I^m  already  cited,  were  used  hj  the  Jews  when«  in  a  huge, 
enthuuastic  rouititude,  they  hailed  him  hy  such  acclamations  as  "  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  V  aa  he  rode  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem,  on  an  ass,  in  fulfilment,  he 
says,  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  told  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  to 
rejoice  because  her  king  was  coming  riding  upon  an  ass.*  It  is  dear* 
therefore,  that  what  Christ  intended  the  Jews  to  understand  by  the 
expression  under  notice,  was  that  they  should  not  see  him  till  he  came  as 
a  king  to  establish  his  kingdom,  the  nature  of  which  will  hereafter  be 
ascertaiBed.t  The  words-—"  this  generation" — will  be  explained  by 
similar  expressions  which  occur  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  chain  of 
prophecies.t 

Jesiis»  having  predicted  the  foregoing  particulars,  went  out  of  the 
temple,  and  in  company  with  his  disciples,  viewed  that  gorgeous  edifice 
from  outside.  §  Gazing  at  this  group  of  magnificent  buildings,  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  in  reference  to  them, — "  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one 
stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  Shortly  after,  the 
disciples — curious  to  know  more  about  these  momentous  events — ^said  to 
him : — "  TelJ  us  when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of 
thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world."|| 

Ha«,  it  should  be  observed,  the  disciples  connect  the  earning  of  Chri^ 
and  the  End  of  the  World  with  "  these  tiUn^*,"— the  things  that  Christ 
had  just  enumerated.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  understand  the  passage  other- 
wise, without  the  most  violent  perversion  of  language.  Although  Christ 
had  not  expressly  mentioned  his  earning  and  the  End  of  the  Worlds  in  his 
predictions  immediately  preceding,  yet  it  is  clear  that  his  disciples — pro- 
bably from  his  previous  predictions  of  the  same  events — understood  him  to 
mean  these  occurences,  and  that  they  understood  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  of  Jerusalem  at  large,  as  included  in  the  destruction  or  "  End" 

•  Zcch.  ix.  9. 
t  It  would  not  be  inappropriate  here,  however,  to  observe  that  the  fact  that  Chriit 
preached  tbrooghout  Judea  that  "  ihe  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,"  is  proved,  not 
only  by  his  own  words,  but  by  the  testimony  of  his  Apostles,  who  had  often  heard  him 
announce  that  event,  and  consequently  had  better  means  of  asceruining  the  import  of 
his  words  than  have  mere  readers  of  the  Gospels,  who  are  obliged  to  gather  his  meaning 
from  a  collection — to  say  the  least — of  interpolated  fragments  of  his  discourses.  Luke 
(ziz.  ll.)--as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  noticed^states  that "  when  they"— meaning 
the  disciples — approadMd  Jerusalem  the  last  time,  namely,  the  time  when  Jesus  rode  in 
triumph  on  an  ass,  "  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  imfnediately  appear." 
It  is  a  violent  and  unwarrantable  assumption  to  suppose — as  some  Christisn  writers  do- 
that  the  chosen  and  constant  attendants  of  Jesus — his  apostles — ^were  mistoMen  sa  to  the 
chief  and  most  prominent  topic  of  his  discourses— one,  too,  which  M«y  th*mt$lpt$  had 
Bmm  »mu  tfitf  ty  mm  to  pnaeh^  and  had  pnaehtd;  namely,  the  nature  and  near  approach 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  Christ,  up  to  hts  last 
appearance  in  Jerusalem,  led  his  apostlea  and  followers  to  expect  that  '<  the  kingdom  of 
Imuvmi  waa  at  hand,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  will 
be  illoatrated  hereafter.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  hen,  that  even  Dr.  Warburtoa 
admits  that  both  ancient  and  modem  interpreters  suppose  that  Christ,  in  his  prophetie 
anaounoement  of  the  faU  of  Jerusalem,  **  interwove  a  direct  prediction  of  his  second 
coming,*'  adding  that  **  henee  arose  a  current  opinion,  in  these  times"  (the  flnt  ages  of 
ChristiA&ity)  <<  that  the  terminstioB  of  aU  things  was  at  hand." 

X  See  pp.  ea,  67.  {  Matth.  xxrr.  l.    Mark  xiii.  1. 

I  Matth.  uiv.  2—3.    Mark  xiii.  4.    Luke  ui  6—7. 
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<— Son  of  man,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  on  a  vast  nnmber  of  occa- 
sions, such  as — *'  nntil  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  again  from  the  dead."* 
He  says,  therefore,  of  himself — '*  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works."t  When  the  high  priest  asked  Jesus  if  he  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  he  answered — "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clonds  of  heaven/'^ 
*'  So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world  :— The  Son  of  malk  shall  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 
offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of 
fire."§  Let  us  again  attend  to  his  Apostles  on  this  point. — '*  We  shall  all 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised. "||  "  The  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."^ 
••  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him."**  One 
passage  more,  which  is  composed  of  words  from  Christ's  own  mouth,  and 
like  all  the  foregoing,  will,  by  Christians,  readily  be  admitted  to  refer  to 
the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  must  suffice  on  this 
head. — "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  ;  and  before 
him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."tt  Now,  as 
there  can  be  nothing  clearer  than  that  all  these  passages  directly  refer  to 
the  Final  Judgment  and  the  End  of  the  World,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
founded  upon  the  analogy  of  language,  the  passage  with  which  they  are 
compared,  is,  by  them,  proved  most  conclusively  to  refer  to  the  same  events. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  argument,  no  other  proofs  are  deemed  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  Christ  did  prophesy  the  End  of  the  World,  and  the 
Last  Day' of  Judgment. 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  tinte  at  which,  according  to 
Christ's  predictions,  these  momentous  events  were  to  take  place.  His 
language  on  this  head  is  as  lucid  and  definite  as  we  could  wish.^^  His 
words  are — *'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled." §§  The  word  translated  generation  here  is  yriwa» 
which  signifies  a  generation,  or  race  of  men,  living  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
the   same  age»  and  leaves  no  room  whatever  for  philological  criticism 


•  Mstth.  XTii.  9.  t  xTi.  27.  }  xxtI.  64.    Mark  xiv.  62>. 

i  Matib.  xiii.40— 42.  ||  1  Cor.  xv.  61—53. 

IT  1  These,  iv.  16.  «•  Rev.  i.  7. 

f  f  Matth.  XXV.  31, 32.  The  identity  of  language  and  ideas  in  this  passage  and  that 
in  ver.  80  and  3 1  of  the  preceding  chapter,  furnishes  an  additional  and  most  eondusir* 
proof  that  the  same  prophecy  is  continued  throughout  to  the  end  of  chap.  xxt. 

XX  Indeed,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible  a  single  prediction  so  definite 
and  precise  as  this  is,  in  point  of  thn^  for  its  fulfilment.  The  day  and  hour  thereof,  alotu^ 
aie  unfixed. 

{§  Matth.  xxiv.  84.  Whitby  translates  this  text  thus,—**  The  men  of  this  age  shall 
not  pass."  There  is  no  resisting  of  the  Greek  of  this  passage.  The  criticism  of  Chriatiaa 
writers  on  it  rests  wholly  on  the  accommodatory  nature  of  the  English  word  "  geneim- 
tioo ;  but  this  position  is  quite  untenable  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  upon 
vrhich  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  these  writers,  on  some  occasions,  when  it  suits  them. 
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on  the  correctness  of  the  translation.*  The  meaning  of  the  expression, 
obvioasly,  is  that  the  people — or  at  least  some  of  the  people — who  lived 
contemporarily  with  Christ,  should  not  die  before  the  predictions  which  he 
had  nttered — and  which  we  have  seen  to  be  those  regarding  the  End  of  the 
World  and  the  Final  Jadgment — should  be  accomplished.  In  other  words 
-—that  these  events  would  take  place  before  all  the  men  then  living  should 
die.  That  Christ  positively  meant  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  other  passages. 
Thronghout  the  whole  of  this  chain  of  prophecies,  indeed,  he  speaks  to  hia 
disciples  in  a  manner  that  warrants  the  inference  that  they,  personally, 
were  to  witness  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Judgment ;  such  as — 
•'  Ye  shall  hear  of  wars," — •*  They  shall  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted," — 
''  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination,  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee,"— 
"  Pray  ye  that  yonr  flight  be  not  in  the  winter," — "  When  ye  shall  see  all 
these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors," — "  Watch,  therefore* 
for  ye  know  not  the  hour  your  Lord  doth  come," — "  When  these  things 
begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh," — "  When  ye  see  these  things  come  to  pass 
know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."t  But  let  Christ  explain 
his  own  words  in  the  following  passages,  where  he  evidently  treats  on  the 
same  subject. — "  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with, his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  som€  standing  here  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  roan  coming  in  his  kingdom."t 
Here  Christ  positively  declares  that  he  would  come  to  judge  the  world  and 
reward  every  roan  according  to  his  desert,  and  that  there  were  some  fof 
his  disciples)  then  present  who  should  not  die  till  this  would  take  place.  The 
same  expression  is  also  recorded  by  Mark  $  and  by  Luke.|| 

Again :  besides  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  parallel  sentences  just 
adduced,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  very  worils  of  Christ  in  the 
prophetie  passage  under  consideration,  touching  the  near  approach  of  the 
time  the  End  of  the  World  was  to  take  place ;  the  context  also — further 
than  has  already  been  pointed  out — proves  that  he  meant  to  convey  to  his 
hearers  that  they  were  to  expect  this  to  take  place  during  their  lifetime. 
Immediately  after  stating  that  the  heavenly  bodies  should  darken  and  fall — 
that  the  Son  of  man  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaveil — and  that  his 
angels,  with  a  great  sound  of  trumpet,  should  be  sent  to  gather  together 
the  elect,  he  tells  his  disciples,  by  way  of  a  parable,  that  just  as  when  they 
saw  a  fig-tree,  puling  forth  leaves,  they  knew  the  summer  was  near,  so 
when  they  should  see  the  signs  he  had  enumerated,  they  would  be  able 
to  know  that  the  events  he  had  predicted  to  succeed  them  were  "near,  even 
at  the  doors."  And  then  he  adds  the  remarkable  words, — "  Verily  I  say 
unto  yon,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 
He,  however,  excuses  himself  for  not  predicting  the  very  "  day  and  hour," 

•  In  tbii  teose  the  word  yevta  10  employed  by  Herodotus; — ApCavrcc  cirt  9uo 

teat    itxoet    ytvioB — *<  (jovermng  for   two  and  twenty  geaerationt.  — Lib.  i.  c.   7. 

See  also  c.  8,  and  Homer's  II.  i.  lin.  260.      In  the  same  sense  the  word  is  used  in  the 

Kew  Test.    See  Matth.  xi.  lo,  and  other  places  cited  in  Parkh.  Greek  Lex* 

t  Carefully  read  Matth.  xxiv.  Mark  xiiL  aod  Luke  xxi. 

X  Matth.  xvi.  27,  28.  §  ?iiL  38 ;  ix.  1.  |}  ix.  26, 27. 

2  r 
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on  which  "  all  these  things"  should  he  fulfilled,  hy  assuring  his  disciples 
that  this  was  not  known  even  to  the  Son,  nor  to  the  angels  in  heaven, — in 
short,  was  known  to  none  but  to  the  Father  alone.*  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  tells  them  that  this  day  and  this  hour  would  come  suddenly—^ 
would  come  as  a  snare  on  all  that  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.f 

If  any  more  evidence  be  required  corroborative  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
predicted  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Judgment,  as  being  then 
just  at  hand,  it  is  to  be  found  in  .almost  all  the  Epistles,  as  well  as  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  writers  of  which 
inculcate  the  very  same  doctrine.  Paul,  in  treating  of  the  resurrection, 
writes  to  the  Corinthians; — •*  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  ;  foF 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed/' J  In  writing  to  the  Philippians  this  Apostle  teaches  the 
same  doctrine : — "  Christ  who  shall  change  our  vile  body."§  And  in 
writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  holds  forth  the  same  views  most  promin« 
ently  : — '*  For  this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lordt  shall  not  prevent  them 
which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven,  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain, 
shall  be  caught  up  together,  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  I>ord  in 
the  air." II  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  passages,  Paul  not  only  makes  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  dead  who  should  be  raised,  and  the  living  who  should 
be  on  earth  at  the  coming  of  Christ  in  Judgment,  but  he  classes  himself 
with  the  survivors : — **  "We  which  are  alive  and  remain."  The  language  is 
here  clear  and  explicit,  a6fording  no  room  whatever  for  cavil ;  and  is  in 
striking  accordance  with  that  of  Christ  on  the  same  -subject.  Both  Paul  and 
Christ's  language  forcibly  proves  that  they  regarded  the  End  of  the 
World  and  the  Final  Judgment  as  occurrences  which  were  to  take  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  trusted,  therefore,  that 
—irrespectively  of  what  shall  be  advanced  hereafter — the  proofs  furnished 
in  this  section  alone,  will,  by  any  impartial  reader,  be  deemed  irrefragable 
evidence  that  Christ  predicted  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  World,  as  events  inevitable  during  the  then  existent  generation 

*  Christ  himself  here  denies  his  Divinity,  by  denying  that  he  possessed  one  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  Deity — Omniscience.  He  makes  bis  prescience  limited  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  "  the  day  and  hour  "  the  events  he  had  predicted  would 
occur.  Some  commentators,  seeing  the  awkward  position  in  which  Jesus  here  places 
himself,  try  to  help  him  out  of  it,  by  imagining  a  distinction  between  his  predictive 
power  as  God,  and  his  mere  foresight  as  man ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Jesus 
could  positively  and  emphatically  predict  his  final  advent,  during  the  then  existent 
generation  of  men,  and  still  could  not  predict  the  day  or  hour  he  should  come.  Divine 
omniscience  and  prescience,  as  hitherto  represented  in  all  Christian  Creeds,  do  not 
countenance  this  finely  spun  distinction,  evidently  made  to  meet  a  difficulty. 

t  Matth.  xxiv.  26,  27,  36—51.     Luke  xxi.  35.     J  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52.     §  Phil.  iii.  21. 

Ij  1  1'hes6.  iv.  15 — 17.  Read  to  the  end  of  ver.  9lh  in  chapter  5th.  The  writer  makes 
no  apolugy  for  tianscribing  some  of  these  passages  twice,  for  tliey  are  very  remarkable 
and  prove  several  points  of  his  subject.  See  p.  66.  There  is  a  great  number  of  such 
passages— more  or  less  pointed — in  the  Epistles,  which  will  hereafter  be  cited.  At 
present  the  foregoing  must  suffice. 
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of  men.*  Several  predictions  of  things  which  were  to  attend  these  events, 
to  take  place  simultaneously  with  them^  and  resulting  therefrom,  remain  to 
be  noticed. 

According  to  Christ's  predictions,  he  was  to  make  his  first  appearance. 
as  a  judge  of  the  world,  and  a  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments  to 
mankind  "  in  the  clouds,"  or  the  air.  This  was  to  be  the  only  foundation 
—the  solus  /undamentum — upon  which  he  was  to  stand  or  sit.  while  he 
caused  the  destruction  of  universal  nature,  and  while  his  angels  gathered. 
from  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other,  all  the  elect,  who  were  to  meet 
him  in  the  air,  prior  to  their  being  received  to  his  kingdom ;  and  also 
gathered  the  wicked,  and  "  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire."  Thus,  it 
would  appear,  that  these  are  the  first  things  which  Christ  at  his  coming 
would  do ;  by  which  he  would — as  a  judge  of  the  world—  separate  the 
whole  of  mankind,  both  living  and*  dead,  into  two  distinct  multitudes.  In 
proof  of  this  construction  put  upon  his  predictions,  no  evidence  can  be  so 
vnobjectionable  and  conclusive  as  the  words  of  the  predictions  themselves* 
explained,  where  they  are  obscure,  by  the  inspired  words  of  Christ's 
Apostles,  which,  as  such,  must  be  correct,  and  to  which  all  Christians  must 
be  so  far  from  having  any  objection,  that  they  will  feel  themselves  in  duty 
bound  to  obey,  and  implicitly  believe  them.  In  the  expressions  cited  in 
the  preceding  section,  Christ  says, — ••  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  And  ag^in,— "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'*  The  former  of  these  citations  he  uttered  in  immediate 
connection  with  his  prediction  of  the  disruption  of  the  heavenly  bodies.f 
The  latter  forms  part  of  his  answer  to  the  Jewish  high-priest,  J  who.  after 
Christ's  apprehension,  interrogated  him  regarding  his  arrogation  of  Deity, 
and  pronounced  these  words  blasphemy.  But  be  their  blasphemy — with 
which  we  have  now  nothing  to  do — what  it  may,  the  expression — •*  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power."  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Christ  was  to 
appear  in  the  clouds  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  it  were  in  a  kind  of  locomo- 
tive throne.§  "  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him,"  says  the  Apocalypse."  In  the  clouds  were  the  saints,  or  the  elect, 
to  meet  him  ;  and  here,  apparently,  they  were  to  be  preserved,  while  the 
earth  was  being  burnt,  and  a  new  heaven  and  earth  created  for  them  : — 
"  We  whiqb  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them,". 
(the  elect  that  had  before  died,  and  were  now  to  be  raised  from  the  dead.) 
'*  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord.''  While  this  passage  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
saints  were  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  in  the  air, — but  simply  that  they 
were  to  be  always  with    the  Lord,  wherever  he   might  be — it  throws 

*  The  zxvth  chapter  of  Matthew  furnishes  several  pvoofs,  not  mentioned,  that  Christ 
continues  his  predictions  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  throughout  that  chapter,  lliese  shall 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

t  Matth.  xziT.  29,  do.  t  Matth.  xxvi.  64. 

i  To  make  their  appearance  in  the  air,  gliding  with  the  clouds,  which  thej  used  as  a 
kind  of  erial  chariot,  or  balloon,  is  a  very  common  description  of  the  heathen  deities  also. 
The  God  Mercury  is  frequently  described  as  thus  moving. — Volat  iUe  per  aera  magnum 
remigio  alarum. — ^Virg.  JEn,  i.  lin.  300.  The  God  Prometlieus  could  climb  the  heavens, 
and  steal  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  buu. — llesiod.  Theog.  510,  550. 
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considerable  light  on  Christ's  prediction,  touching  his  appearance  ''  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven/'  and  shows  that  the  saints  were  to  be  caught  up  to 
their  Lord  into  the  air.  This — as  well  as  the  work  of  driving  the  wicked 
into  a  furnace  of  fire — was  to  be  done  by  the  ministration  of  angels  ;  for 
we  read,  in  reference  to  the  one,  that  they  were  to  "  gather  together  his 
elect  from  the  four  winds,"  and  with  regard  to  the  other,  that  the  Son  of 
man  should  send  forth  his  angels,  and  that  they  should  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  offended,  and  them  that  did  iniquity,  and  should 
cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire.* 

It  would,  however,  appear  from  Christs  words  that  all  men — both  good 
and  bad — were  to  be  brought  formally  before  him  as  a  judge,  in  order  to 
have  their  fate  decided,  and  to  be  classed,  either  with  those  who  were  to 
suffer  eternal  punishment,  or  with  those  who  were  to  enjoy  eternal  life,  in 
the  universal  kingdom  which  he  was  now  about  to  establish ;  and  that 
after  the  wicked  had  their  doom  pronounced,  the  angels  were  to  cast  them 
into  a  fiery  furnace — perhaps  hurl  them  from  before  the  seat  of  judgment, 
in  some  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  skies,  down  to  the  earth,  which  was  then 
to  be  one  mass  of  flames  !  For  we  have,  from  Christ  himself,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  manner  in  which  he,  as  judge  of  the  world,  should 
discharge  the  functions  of  his  office  : — •*  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory  ;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  ;  and  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep 
from  the  goats.  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand  ;  but  the 
goats  on  the  left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  the  right  hand, 
—Come  ye  blessed  of  my  P''ather,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  After  stating  his  reasons  for  this 
favourable  reception  of  the  "  blessed,"  he  addresses  those  on  his  left 
hand  thus  : — "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Having  shown  the  grounds  of  this  doom, 
he  adds, — "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but  the 
righteous  into  eternal  life."t  There  is  here  clearly  described  a  separation 
of  those  judged  into  two  distinct  classes — the  one  to  be  the  subjects  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  to  live  eternally — the  other  to  be  eternally  punished 
in  an  everlasting  fire, — the  fire,  probably,  which  would  be  kindled  by  the 
burning  of  the  eorth, — a  process  supposed  to  last  for  ever,  (or  literally, 
forages  of  ages)  while  the  new  earth  and  the  new  heaven  to  ne  created 
for  Christ's  kingdom  were  to  be  above  it,  or  at  least  far  apart  from  it.;]; 

The  same  doctrine  of  the  two  classes — the  one  admitted  into,  and  the 
other  excluded  from  the  kingdom,— is  inculcated  throughout  the  former 

•  Matlh.  xiii.  41, 42.  f  Matth.  xxv.  31—46. 

t  This  would  appear  to  be  moat  in  accordance  with  Christ's  view  of  hell.  See  his 
notion  in  Luke  zvi.  23 — 26.  John  the  Baptist  also  preached  the  doctrine  of  unquench- 
able fire  which  was  to  burn  the  chaff;  (Matth.  iii.  12.  Luke  iii.  17)  and  Christ  speaks  of 
fire  which  shall  never  be  quenched,  and  which  he  calls  hell-fire.  (Matth.  ▼.  22;  xx.  43 — 48. 
He  appears  to  allude  to  this  fire  which  was  to  burn  the  earth  when  he  says, — *'  I  am 
come  to  send  fire  on  earth ;  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  7"  (Luke  xii.  49.) 
For  throughout  the  chapter  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  there  are  evident  allusions  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Paul  alludes  to  the  same  fire  wliich  should  try  every  man's  work. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15.)  Christ  also  in  describing  the  last  judgment,  uset  the  term  "  erer- 
laKting  fire."— Matth.  xxv.  41. 
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part  of  the  chapter  from  which  the  aboTe  citations  are  made.  In  the  para* 
ble  of  the  ten  virgins — referrible  as  it  is  to  ancient  Eastern  customs*—- 
the  ^ye  wise  go  in  with  the  bridegroom*  while  the  fiye  foolish  are  shnt  out. 
In  the  parable  which  foUows  of  a  man  going  abroad,  and  entrusting  his 
property  to  his  servants,  the  faithful  servant  is  invited  to  the  joy  of  his 
lord  on  his  return,  but  the  unprofitable  sefvant  is  cast  into  outer  darkness 
to  weep,  wail,  and  gnash  his  teeth.  The  moral,  after  the  former  of  these 
parables,  is, — "  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour 
wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  And  the  instruction,  drawn  from  the 
latter,  is  that  already  noticed, — that  "  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory."  Again :  the  words  in  which  both  parables  are  intro« 
dnced  are — "  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened"  &c. ;  and  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling"  &c.t  These  are  facts  which,  not 
only  show  that  Christ  was  to  divide  the  population  of  the  world  into  two 
classes^ the  point  now  under  immediate  consideration — but  also  indubitably 
prove  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  are  a  continuation  of  the  prophetical 
discourse  of  the  foregoing,  in  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Christ 
predicts  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  as  events 
inevitable  daring  the  then  existent  generation  of  men. 


Sbction  III. — Christ  taught  that,    at  thk  knd  of  thb  world,  hi 

WOULD  SBT  UP  the  KiNODOM  OF  HbAVRN,  WHICH  WAS  TO  BR  OF  A 
SbCULAR  NATURB,  and,  BT  no  means,  WHAT  IS  NOW  CALLBD  THE 
GOSPBL  DiBFBNSATlON. 

CkrUt  prophesied  thai  at  the  end  of  the  world  he  should  establish  a 
umoersal  kin§^dom,  m  which  he  should  reign  eternally  over  what  he  calls  "  the 
elect"  Indeed,  he  represents  this  as  the  chief  object  of  his  coming  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  For  this  purpose  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  a 
new  one  created.  These  facts,  as  already  intimated,  are  evident  from  the 
words  of  Christ  himself  on  a  great  number  of  occasions.  Nor  is  it  less 
clear,  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  that,  after  his  death,  the  Christians, 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  his  coming  to  destroy  the 
world,  and  establish  this  kingdom,  into  which  they  were  to  be  received, 
and  thus  saved  from  the  catastrophe  that  would  befall  mankind  generally, 
when  the  earth  would  be  in  flames.  Before  this  event,  however,  they 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  "  caught  up  into  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord.'* 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Christ  foretold  that,  when  he 
should  come  to  destroy  the  world,  he  should  also  establish  a  kingdom  of 
this  kind,  no  better  or  fairer  mode  can  be  pursued  than  to  lay  b^ore  the 
reader  all  the  principal  passages  in  the  Gospels,  wherein  Christ  is  repre- 
sented to  have  used  the  expressions  **  kingdom  of  heaven,"  '*  kingdom  of 

•  Sm  Ward's  View  of  the  Hiadoos,  voL  ii.  pp.  171,  173.  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoire, 
ToL  iii.  p.  63.  Clarke's  Trayels,  voL  iii.  p.  200.  Agieemeat  of  Customs  between  Bast 
Indians  and  Jews,  Art.  xviL  p.  78. 

tMatth.zxv.  1^30. 
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God,"  and  the  like,  in  the  order  they  occur,  but  classified,  and  accompanied 
with  necessary  explanations.  Thus  will  Christ  be  made  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  the  reader  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  of  his  veracity  as  a 
prophet,  and  his  wisdom  as  a  Cvod,  so  as  to  decide  whether  he  has  any 
claim  whatever  either  to  the  former  or  the  latter.  Antecedently,  however, 
a  few  remarks  on  the  meaning  ^of  the  word  kingdom  ^  as  used  by  Christ, 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  word  "  kingdom"  (/Sao-iXcia)  is  from  the  word  "  king"  (daa-tktvs) 
and  signifies  the  dominion  or  territory  of  a  king  ;  royalty, — royal  power. 
It  is  used,  in  Matthew,  to  denote  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world"  (iracrar 
Tas  pa^ikftas  row  Koafiov)  which,  it  is  said  the  devil,  conditionally,  offered 
Christ,  within  a  few  sentences  to  that  in  which  he  himself  uses  it,  in  connection 
with  the  word  •*  heaven"  (flaffCKeia  rwv  ovpav<op).*  It  is  also  used  by  Christ 
himself  for  the  kingdom  a  certain  nobleman  had  gone  to  receive,  t  In  both  the 
above  instances,  the  word  "kingdom"  clearly  means  an  earthly  dominion. 
In  this  sense,  doubtless,  the  Jews  understood  the  word  ;  for  we  have  no 
proo/that  they  had  any  notion  of  any  other  than  an  earthly  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  tae  have,  throughout  the  Gospels, 
ample  proof  thtit  they  had  no  idea  of  any  other  kingdom.  Is  it  reasonable, 
then,  to  suppose  that  Christ  so  far  departed  from  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
time,  as  to  employ  the  word  in  an  unknown  sense  ?  Can  Christians  judge 
him  to  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  have  spoken  to  his  hearers  in  words  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and  therefore  could  not  obey  ?  Neither  the  word 
empire,  nor  any  other  word  synonymous  with  it  was  then  in  use,  as  signifying 
a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  a  kingdom,  as  at  present.  Kingdom  was 
the  word  then  most  extensive  in  meaning,  with  regard  to  territorial  domains. 
The  term  "  heaven"  {ovpavoi)  did  not,  in  ancient  times,  signify  a  spiritual 
world;  but  rather  the  aerial  regions,;]:  where  the  clouds,  the  birds,  &c.  are 
seen,  and  where  the  heathen  thought  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  Gods 
resided.  In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  is  there 
any  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  there,  even  once  used  to  denote  a  world  or 
state  of  existence  purely  spiritual.  In  the  same  sense  precisely  as  the 
heathen  used  it,  is  the  word  employed  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ 
■peaks  of  the  **  birds  of  heaven,"  (frcrccra  rov  ovpavov)  which  words  are 


*  Matth.  iv.  8,  17.  f  Luke  six.  12,  15. 

X  Ovpavoe  is  clearly  derived  from  ovpa,  which  is  again  from  opa, — a  boundary,  or 
extremity.  Aristotle  (De  Mundo)  says — Ovpavov  trvpwc  xaXovfiiv  airo  rov  ovpov 
fivai  Tvv  avu.  It  is  remarkable  that  Petex,  in  preaching  at  the  PeDtecoetal  feast,  auje, 
— "David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heuTens," — ov  yap  Aa^iS  avt^ri  hq  tovq  ovpavovQ 
•—(Acts  ii.  34)  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  he  had  not,  like  Enoch,  EliaB,  and 
Christ,  ascended  ioto  the  air — the  heaven  of  the  hero-gods, — but  "  slept  with  bis  fathera 
and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David" ;  (1  Kings  ii.  10.  Acts  ii.  29)  for  he  speaks  of  hia 
nofi-aaceusion  in  direct  contra- distinction  with  Christ's  atceruiom.  Hence,  we  never 
hear  of  David,  after  his  death,  making  his  appearance,  like  Elias,  Mosea,  (whom  the  Lord 
buried)  and  Christ.  Peter  speaks  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  a  recom- 
pense to  David  for  not  having  been  taken  bodily  into  heaven.  He  says  that  David,  who 
was  a  prophet,  was  buried  ;  but  that  God  made  a  promise  to  him  that  of  the  fiuit  of  his 
loins  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  bis  throne,  (ver.  29,  SO.)  As  already  intimated, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Hebrews  had  any  distinct  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  (See  Eccl.  iii.  19 — 21.)  Like  other  nations,  they  imagined  a 
Tophet  and  an  Elysium, — a  kind  of  underground  abodea  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
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translated  in  our  version,  "  the  fowls  of  the  air."*  Again,  in  reference  to 
the  weather,  he  speaks  of  disceming  the  face  of  heaven,  the  last  of  which 
words,  {ovpa¥os)  in  the  English  version,  is  rendered  sky,f  In  like  manner, 
speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  in  several  places,  that  the  Son  of  man  should 
he  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  immediate  connection  with  his 
predictions  of  the  end  of  the  world. ^  So  also,  James  says,  the  heaven 
(ovpavos)  gave  rain  and  the  earth  produced  fruit.  §  These  instances  leave 
no  donht  that  Christ  and  his  apostles,  by  the  woid  "  heaven"  meant, — not 
a  spiritual  world, — but,  in  common  with  the  heathens,  the  aerial  regions. 
Accordingly,  Paul  expected  that,  at  the  appearance  of  Christ,  he  and  others 
of  his  contemporaries  would  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  him  in  the 
atr.  II  The  more  ancient  Hebrews  entertained  the  same  notion  of  a  material 
heaven.  We  read  that  God  placed  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven ;  (o*oa^)  and  we  learn  that  all  creation  was  supposed  to  be 
included  in  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth."^  In  this  heaven  of  clouds,  air, 
stars,  moon,  and  sun.  God  and  the  holy  angels  were  supposed  to  reside. ft 
From  this  heaven  Christ  had  descended,  and  hither  he  ascended,  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  J ^  Such  is  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  and  such 
the  heaven  spoken  of  by  Christ.  His  kingdom  he  frequently  called  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  either  because  he  was  to  come  from  the  aerial  regions 
to  establish  it,  or  because  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which — 
in  imitation  of  the  present  earth,  with  its  circumambient  expanse  and 
visible  celestial  luminaries — he  was  to  create,  were  to  be  fixed  in  space — 
which  he  regarded  as  the  then  existing  heaven — and  were  to  be  the  terri- 
tories in  which  he  was  to  reign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  thing  is  meant  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
by  the  kingdom  of  God,  (fiaaikgia  rov  ecov)  The  phrase  kingdom  of  heaven 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  In  the  other 
gospels  we  almost  invariably  meet  with  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  But  since 
one  evangelist  uses  the  phrase,  "  kingdom  of  God/'  and  another  '*  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  in  narrating  precisely  the  same  parables,  and  other 
discourses  of  Christ,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,§§  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  both  expressions  are  designed  to  signify  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  following  is  the  first  mention  we  find  made  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — ^John  the  Baptist  preaches  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea 
that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."||||  That  John  meant  the 
kingdom  that  Christ  was  to  establish  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  appear, 
not  only  from  the  icAport  of  parallel  passages  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  but 
likewise  from  his  own  words — that  Christ,  who  was  to  come  after  him, 
would  baptise  with  fire,  gather  the  wheat  into  the  gamer,  and  bum  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.^f^  Again :  Christ  makes  his  debut  as  a 
public  teacher,  proclaiming  the  near  approach  of  the  same  event. — Matthew 
tells  us  that  "  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say — Repent,  for  the  kingdom 

•  Matth.  vi.  26 ;  viii.  2o.  f  Luke  xiu  6Q. 

t  Matth.  xxiv.  30 ;  xxvi.  64.  i  James  t.  18.  ||  1  Theas.  iv.  17. 

H  Gen.  i.  15-^17  ;  1.  ft  Matth.  yL  1.   Mark  xiiL  32. 

%X  John  vi.  38.   Luke  xxiv.  51. 

ii  The  paaBages  about  to  be  cited  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  Evangelists 

on  thif  point. 

nil  Matth.  iii.  2.  ITir  ver.  11,  12. 
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of  heaven  is  at  hand.'*  Mark  informs  us  "that  after  John  was  ppt  in 
prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  saying, — The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand."*  Jesus,  like  John,  hegins  his  public  career  by  preaching  that  this 
kingdom  is  at  hand.  This  appears  to  be  the  burden — the  very  essence — 
of  the  mission  of  each.  But  if  this  kingdom  had  by  Christ  been  under- 
stood to  be  spiritual ;  in  other  words,  to  be  the  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
as  Christian  divines  tell  us  it  was,  he  could  not,  in  any  possible  sense,  after 
it  had  been  preached  by  John,  and  when  it  was  then  being  preached  by 
himself,  say  that  it  was  at  hand^  or  to  come;  for  in  that  case  it  would  then  have 
actually  come.  Such  expression,  however,  naturally  applied  to  the  king- 
dom which  he  would  make  his  hearers  believe  he  was  going  to  establish. 
Of  this  he  might  say  that  it  was  at  hand.  It  is  not  here  forgotten  that 
the  word  tyytCt»  which,  in  the  above  passages  is  fairly  rendered — "  is  at 
hand" — signifies  the  nearness  of  a  place,  as  well  as  of  time;  as, — "  he  was 
come  nigh  (ryyi{eiv)  unto  Jericho."t  But  in  the  instances  cited  of  the  word 
employed  in  connexion  with  kingdom,  the  idea  of  proximity  to  a  place  can, 
by  no  means,  be  supposed  to  be  implied.  It  would  be  highly  absurd  to 
say,  or  write  that  a  kingdom  travelled  about,  and  approached  a  place.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  under  notice  evidently  is  that  the  time  for  establish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 

Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  is  replete  with  the  doctrine  of  his  reign^ 
and  the  treatment  of  those  who  should  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom.  It 
commences  with  blessing  the  poor  in  spirit  whose  was  /'  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."^ — The  persecuted  were  to  be  admitted  into  *'  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." — Whoever  broke  the  least  of  the  commandments  was  to  be 
called  "the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"§ — Righteousness  exceeding 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  was  required  to  entitle  admission  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"Y  and  instruction  is  given  to  pray  that  this 
kingdom  should  come ; — '*  Thy  kingom  come. "ft  This  injunction  to  pray 
for  its  coming  shows  it  was  a  thing  to  be  expected,  and  utterly  destroys 
the  idea  that  this  kingdom  is  the  gospel  dispensation,  under  which  we  are 
now  said  to  live.  The  words  "  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory."  in  this  formale  of  prayer,  carry  in  them  the  same  idea.  In  this 
sermon  also,  it  is  inculcated  to  take  no  thought  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  to  seek  first "  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  are  told  that  not  every  one 
who  should  say  to  Christ,  "  Lord,  Lord,"  should  enter  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;"  for  many  would  say  onto  him  in  that  dag,  ^'  Lord,  Lord,"  we 
have  prophesied,  cast  out  devils,  and  done  many  wonderful  works  in  thy 
name ;  but  then  he  would  profess  unto  them  he  never  knew  them,  and 
would  tell  those  that  worked  iniquity  to  depart  from  him.^^  Such  is  a 
sample  of  the  doctrine  of  this  kingdom,  whioh  pervades  Christ's  sermon. 
The  last  passage  cited,  proves  most  conclusively  that  the  phrase  "  kingdom 
of  heaven"  does  not  mean  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  but  that  it  points  to  the 

*  Matth.  iv.  17.     Mark  i.  14,  15. 
t  Luke  xviU.  35.— The  adverb  lyyvc  however,  is  most  freqaently  employed  with  an 
applicable  verb,  in  the  Goepeli,  to  denote  proximity  of  space.    See  John  iii.  23 ;  vi.  19, 
23 ;  zi.  18,  54.   Acta  xi.  38;  xxviL  8  ;  «tf  o/.  Ue, 

t  Matth.  T.  3.   Luke  vi.  20.  $  Matth.  ▼.  10,  19.  V  ver.  20.  Luke  xL  2. 

ft  MatUi.  vi.  10—13  aad  ver.  25—34.  Xt  Matth.  tu.  21—23. 
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expected  Day  of  Jadgment  and  the  End  of  the  World,  when  Christ  was  to 
establish  this  kingdom,  which  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many- 
other  places  in  the  Gospels,  is  represented  as  having  an  entrance  that  could 
be  closed  up,  the  keys  of  which  entrance  were  to  be  given  to  Peter.*  The 
expression — "  many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day** — in  the  passage  just  cited, 
one  would  think  must  be  sufficiently  clear  and  pointed  to  convince  the  most 
obtuse  that,  at  a  future  period,  application  was  to  be  made  for  admission 
into  this  kingdom ;  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  mean  by  it,  what 
is  now  understood  by  the  Gospel  Dispensation, 

Jesus,  in  commenting  upon  the  faith  of  the  centurion,  says — "  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east,  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  the  children  of  the  king, 
dom  ahall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness. "f  We  have  words  precisely  of  the 
same  import  in  Luke,  apparently  spoken  by  Christ  on  another  occasion. 
The  context  of  these  throws  much  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
just  cited  from  Matthew,  and  puts  the  import  of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven" 
in  a  very  clear  light. — "  Then  said  one  unto  him.  Lord,  are  there  few  that 
be  saved  ?^  And  he  said  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able. 
When  once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door, 
and  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door»  saying,  Lord, 
Lord,  open  unto  us ;  and  he  shall  answer  and  say  unto  you,  I  know  you 
not  whence  ye  are ;  then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  We  have  eaten  and  drunk 
in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  But  he  shall  say, 
1  tell  you  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers 
of  iniquity.  There  shall  be  weeping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  when  ye 
shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in  the  king-^ 
dom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  out.  And  they  shall  come  from  the 
east,  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and 
shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And.  behold,  there  are  last  which 
shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last."$  In  both  the  fore- 
going passages  Christ  insinuates  that  those  Jews  who — ^although,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would  soon  take  place,  and  a  universal  kingdom  of  bliss  (a  kind  of  golden 
age)  be  established,  yet  did  not  believe  that  Christ  was  the  personage 
who  was  to  establish  this  kingdom — would  be  excluded  and  left  to  perish 
in  the  universal  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  These, 
although  the  children  of  the  kingdom — the  descendants  of  Abraham^ 
were  to  be  shut  out,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness ;  while,  however,  others 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  were  to  be  admitted.  || 

This  description  is  not  that  of  a  partial  or  local  kingdom,  nor  of  one 
which  then  existed,  but  of  a  universal  one  which  was  to  "  come."      The 

•  In  passages  hereafter  cited,  this  notion  will  be  more  clearly  seen  to  be  entertained 
by  Christ.  See  the  strait  gate.— Matth.  vii.  13,  14  ;  but  particularly,  Luke  xiiL  23—30. 
Matth.  xtL  19.  f  Matth.  viii.  11, 13. 

t  •*  Save"  "  salvation"  kc  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  seen  to  mean  nothing  else  than 
being  received  into  Christ's  kingdom,  instead  of  being  left  to  perish  in  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  world  when  being  destroyed. 

§  Luke  xiii.  28 — 80. 

11  Agreeably  to  this  he  says,  in  another  place,  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  should  be  Uken 
^rom  the  Jews,  and  given  to  another  nation  that  brought  forth  fruit.— Matth.  xxi.  43. 
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enumeration  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  identifies  the  whole  with 
what  Christ,  in  another  place,*  when  positively  predicting  the  end  of  the 
world,  says  about  gathering  the  elect  from  the  four  winds.  Abram,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  the  prophets  were  to  be  in  this  kingdom  ;  which  would  indicate 
that,  before  it  was  to  be  established,  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection, — ^just 
as  we  have  shown  in  preceding  sections. 

Jesus,  having  chosen  his  twelve  apostles,  tells  them  to  go  and  preach 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand ;  and  in  the  charge  he  delivers 
them,  he  says  that  *•  in  the  day  of  judgment"  it  should  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  than  for  that  city  that  would  not 
receive  and  hear  them.  To  this  he  adds  that  they  should  not  go  over  all 
the  cities  of  Israel  before  the  Son  of  man  came.f  In  like  manner,  when 
he  sends  forth  seventy  other  apostles,  he  tells  them  to  go  their  ways,  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  saying  to  them — '*  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
unto  you."  J  When  we  find  that  he  sends  his  apostles  thus  to  preach  that 
••  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  band,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  avers  to  them 
both  that  those  who  would  not  receive  them  should,  •*  in  the  day  of 
judgment"  be  visited  with  punishment,  and  that,  before  they  were  gone 
over  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  the  Son  of  man  should  come,  what  can  we  make 
of  such  expressions  as  these  ?  We  have  already  ascertained  what  is  meant 
by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  have  also  seen  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  to  arrive  during  the  then  existent  generation  of  men.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable, — that,  in  saying  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand,  Christ  meant  that  he  should  very  shortly  set  up  a 
kingdom  in  which  he  was  to  reign. 

Of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  says  that,  although  a  greater  prophet 
than  he  had  never  risen,  yet  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
greater  than  John.§  The  meaning  of  this  passage  which  has  bafiSed  the 
ingenuity  of  all  commentators,  whose  views  of  it  are  as  conflicting  as  they 
are  numerous,  is  clear,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  that  Christ 
was  then  about  to  establish.  Jesus,  having  pronounced  John  "  a  prophet" 
— ••  yea  much  more  than  a  prophet,"  adds, — **  among  those  that  are  born 
of  women  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist ;  but  he  that 
is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he" — That  is,  although  John 
is  great,  yet  his  greatness  is  comparatively  nothing  to  the  gre&tness  of 
those  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  least,  in 
greatness  of  those  in  that  kingdom  will  be  greater  than  John  is  in  this 
world.  It  is  by  no  means  meant,  in  this  passage,  that  the  degree  of  great- 
ness possessed  by  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would  be  higher 
than  that  possessed  by  John,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  but  what  is  meant  is, 
that  the  least  eminent  individual  subject  of  that  kingdom  would  be  more 
eminent  than  John  was,  as  a  prophet  among  the  inhabitants  of  Judea. 
Nor  is  there  an  intimation  here  that  John  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  that 
kingdom,  and  even  to  occupy  a  much  higher  position,  not  only  than  he 
occupied  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  as  proclaimer  of  the  coming  of  this 
kingdom,  but  higher  than  many  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom.  Christ, 
as  it  is  clear  from  his  words  on  several  occasions,  would  make  his  hearers 

•  Match,  xxiv.  31.  t  Matth.  x.  1—23.  J  Luke  x.  1—9. 

i  Matth.  xi.  11.    Luko  tU.  28. 
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believe  that  there  should  be  degrees,  in  rank  and  dignity,  in  his  kingdom* 
like  those  in  other  kingdoms.  Hence,  he  speaks  of  the  "  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  It  might,  possibly,  be  objected  that  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb — to  be  is  employed  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  words  are—*'  is  least,"  not  will  be  least;  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  intended  to  have  a  future  reference,  but  must  mean  the  present 
Dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  begun  when  Christ  spoke  these 
words.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Greek  verb,  rendered  is,  in  our 
version*  does  not  warrant  this  conclusion.*      In  the  New  Testament,  as 

*  Ab  Christians  have  failed  to  explain  this  passage  themseUes,  and  as  several  of  their 
most  iearDed  comraentators,  after  writing  pages  upon  it,  admit — not  80  much  from 
their  inability  as  scholars,  as  from  their  attempts  to  make  it  prove  what  they  wish  it  to 
mean — that  is  difficult  to  be  interpreted,  it  is  worth  while,  on  the  part  of  Freethought, 
to  take  some  pains  in  explaining  it  for  them.  The  Greek  text  of  the  difficult  part,  as  it 
is  found  in  Wetstein,  the  most  generally  received  version,  is  as  follows: — O  Bt  fiiKportpoc 
IV  Tti  fiaaiXua  ruy  ovpavwv  fift^uiv  avrou  Sfrrtv,  Much  has  been  said  by  commentators 
about  /uKpoTtpoe  being  in  the  comparative  degree  instead  of  the  superlative,  into  which 
it  is  transhited.  But  there  is  no  great  obstacle  raised  by  this.  The  idiom  of  the  Greek 
language  is  such  that  an  adjective  can  be  used,  elliptically,  in  the  comparative  degree 
with  greater  elegance  than  in  the  superlative,  while  the  sense  of  the  latter  is  fully 
convened.  Such  can  be  rendered  into  English  in  either  the  comparative  or  superlative 
degree.  For  example — fUKporepoQ  itrri  iravr^v  rwv  viripfiarwv  can  be  rendered  either 
smallest  oj  all  the  seeds,  or  smaller  than  all  (or  any  oQ  the  seeds. — (Matth.  xiii.  32.)  Hence 
the  English  translators,  while  in  this  place  they  translate  the  words  just  cited,  the  least 
cfsM  seeds,  and— /&fi(ov  r«v  Xaxav^av — the  greatest  among  herbs  ;  still  in  another  place, 
(Markiv.  31,  32)  render  the  same  word^ — ^/iirporepoc  iravrvv  raiv  tnrtpaanitv  and 
wavTwv  r«v  Xa^avwy  fUiKofv  into  less  than  all  the  seedSf  and  greater  than  all  herbs.  In 
like  manner,  rig  apa  ftiiii^v  itrnv  tv  rri  fiatriktia  rwv  ovpavutv; — who  is  greater;  that  is, 
greater  than  others,  or  greater  than  all  others,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  —(Matt,  xviii.  I.) 
or  if  it  is  wished,  who  is*A«  greatest  f  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  very  frequently 
use  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  where  an  English  writer  would  use  the  super- 
lative.—See  John  X.  29^.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13  ;  xv.  19 ;  et  alia  So  also  did  the  classic  writers. 
— XoXf  9rwrfpov  ^i  iravriav,  which  may  be  translated  either  '•  the  hardest  of  all,"  or 
*'  harder  than  all.*'— Anac.  od.  46,  line  3.  See  also  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  26.  So  the 
expression  of  Christ,  just  cited,  regarding  John  may  be  rendered,  either  *«  he  that  is 
less"  (than  all  others  understood)  or  «'  he  that  is  the  least  (of  all  others)  is  greater  than 
he."  As  to  the  verb  ttfii,  {T  am)  in  this  expression,  being  in  the  present  tense,  teriv  (w) 
thete  are  numerous  instances  of  this  verb,  as  welt  as  many  other  Greek  verbs,  used  in  the 
present  tense,  when  futurity  is  understood  and  clearly  meant.  There  is  evidently  refer- 
ence to  the  future  in  the  verbs  of  the  following  passages,  both  in  tlie  Greek  and  Bnglish, 
although  the  aorist  is  employed  in  most  of  those  of  the  foxmer  language. — **  Except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  liitle  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  hearen.— Matth.  xviii,  3,  4. — Eifii  here  clearly  has  a  future  signification.  So 
has  yivo/iatin  the  following  passage — *'  in  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  is  she  of  them  7" 
Luke  XX.  33.  Besides,  itfil  in  the  passage  under  ootice  is  influenced  by  the  genitive  case 
of  the  pronoun  avroQ, — fuii^uyy  avrov  itrrtv — which  gives  it  a  possessive  signification. 
Parkhnrst,  on  the  verb  itfn,  makes  the  following  remarks. — "  With  a  genitive  case, 
it  denotes  possession  or  property — Matth.  vi.  13 — trov  ttrriv,  of  thee  is  ;  i.  e.  thine  ifi. 
So  with  a  dative — Luke  ix.  13 — ovk  ntriv  fifitv,  there  are  not  to  us."  Farkharst 
produces  several  other  instances,  which  see. 

We  have  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  terb  Ufii  denoting  possession  when  with 
the  word  rotovroc  in  the  genitive  case ;  such  as — twv  roiovrtav  tvrtv  17  Pa<rt\tia  ruv 
ovpavftfv — translated  into  English,  »« of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— Matth.  xix.14. 
Alark  x.  14.  Luke  xviii.  16.  Here,  for  want  of  a  word  implying  possession,  there 
is  in  the  English  no  sense.  Expositors,  in  a  very  far-fetched  manner,  have  attempted 
an  explanation.  In  the  Welsh  version  of  the  Bible,  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  all 
translations,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  construction  between  that  language  and  the 
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well  as  in  other  Greek  prodactions,  it  is  frequently  employed  indefinitely 
as  to  time,  and  even  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  future.  Besides :  the 
verb  to  be,  in  this  passage,  is  connected  with  a  genitive  case,  which  makes 
it  have  an  idea  of  possession.  These  facts  utterly  destroy  the  notion  that 
here,  the  form  of  the  present  tense,  in  connexion  with  the  words  *'  king- 
dom of  heaven,*'  shows  this  kingdom  to  be  the  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
which,  at  the  time  the  expression  was  uttered,  is  said  to  exist. 

This  kingdom  is  further  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Baptist. 
It  is  said,  that  '*  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  According 
to  Luke,  the  expression  is — '*  Since  that  time  (of  John)  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it.*      The  same  word  is 

Hebrew  aod  Greek,  the  above  passage  is  rendered — '*  eiddo  y  cyfry w  rai  yw  teymas 
nefoedd."  Literally  translated — **  the  possession  ,of  such  as  they,  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaveo."  But  there  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  which,  precisely  conveying 
the  meaning  of  "  eiddo,"  can  be  used  with  any  degree  of  smoothness  of  composition 
immediately  before  **  such."  The  English  words  into  which  lezicograpliers  render  it, 
are  "  one's  own,  possession,  chattels."  The  words  mine,  thine,  his,  ^»,  if  they  were,  like 
it,  substantives,  would  take  its  place  in  a  translation.  Probably  the  translators  of  the 
EngliBh  version  felt  this  difficulty,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  substituted  '*of," 
which  by  no  means  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  idiomatic  sentence  just  cited*  Nor  is 
the  Latin  **  talis"  a  much  better  word. 

In  the  following  passage  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  are  exactly  in  the  same  relafeive 
position  as  in  that  where  John  is  said  to  be  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^-On 
auTtav  tffTiv  f|  jSaviXcia  nav  ovpaputv — translated  **  thein  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
But  there  is  no  worU  synonymous  to  **  theirs"  here,  any  more  than  in  the  passage  regwd- 
ing  John.  The  pronoun  avroQ  is  in  both,  not  ^^crcpoc  (their  or  theirs.)  AvtvQ  in 
itself^  when  not  connected  with  et/ic,  is  not  a  poasessire  pronoun,  and  has  no  possessive 
signification.  It  means  simply,  he,  »he,  it,  or  hinaelf^  ^. ;  or  with  a  prepositive  article^ 
the  tame.  When  used  in  the  possessive  case,  it  means  only  of  him,  ^.  Why  then  is  the 
one  phrase  translsUd  **  than  he'*  (Matth.  xi.  1 1>  and  the  other  **  theirs"  T  (Mattb.  v.  3.) 
A  far  better  translation  of  the  latter  passage  would  be — **  to  them  belongs  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  or  "  they  are  possessed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  more  in  analogy 
with  similar  idiomatic  expressions  would  even  be  **  of  them  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
All  these  would,  more  or  less,  permit  the  verb  f  i|i(  to  retain  the  idea  of  possession.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  latter  passage,  cited  from  Matthew,  this  sense  is  retained  by  the 
pronoun  theirs,  and  that  a  similar  sense  is  given  by  the  translators  to  almost  all  other 
passages  where  c(|ii  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  occurs,  agreeably  to 
the  meaning  given  to  verbs  in  this  position  by  Parkhurst  snd  most  other  lexicographers. 
But  the  question  still  revolves, — why  not  have  given  it  this  sense  in  the  passage  which 
relates  to  the  position  of  John  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  In  order  that  the  candid 
reader  may  perceive  the  idiomatic  similarity  of  the  two  passages*  now  compared,  they 
are  here  placed  side  by  side — 

On  avTutv  terw  i|  fiaciXfia  ruv  ovpavtiw — ^Matth.  v.  8. 

O  di  fiiKpOTepoc  cv  ri}  j3a<r»Xcta  rwv  ovpavtiep,  ^li^uy  avrov  c9riv-»Matlh.  zi.  11. 

Now  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  verb  cc^i  and  tie  relative  pronoun  avrec  >^'6 in ^«  m>b> 
relative  position  in  both  the  above  expressions.  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  what 
induced  the  translators  to  refuse  the  latter  the  idea  of  possession,  to  which  the  verb  ttfu 
was  entitled  in  both  instances. 

Granting  to  the  verb  ci/it  here  a  future  reference  and  a  eense  of  possession,  both 
which  it  has  been  shown  to  have,  then  the  passage  reads, — ths  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  shall  be  possessed  of  more  greatness  than  John  is  possessed  of.  This  oleaie 
the  expression  of  all  the  theological  difficulties  which  are  usually  imagined  to  surround  it. 

*  Compare  Matth.  xi.  12;  and  Luke  xvi.  16.  The  words — ^'Frorn  the  dsys  of  John 
the  Bsptiit  until  now,"  furnish  one  of  the  many  proofs  which  exist  of  the  comparatively 
late  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Jesus  cannot  have  uttered  these  words.  They  are  put  in 
his  mouth  by  the  writers  of  these  Gospels.    For  in  the  same  chapter  as  these  occur,  we 
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uaed,  in  the  Greek  text,  for  "suffereth  violence,"  as  for  ••presseth"; 
namely,  the  noon  /Suzioc  and  its  derivative  verb  fiiaCa,  meaning /orce,  and 
to  force:  and.  for  "  take  it  by  force,"  in  the  former  passage,  we  have  in 
the  original  the  verb  apiraCu*,*  which  means  to  seize  upon,  snatch,  take  by 
force,  invade.  But  giving  the  English  version  its  full  meaning,  to  what 
can  the  words — in  accordance  with  common  sense — refer,  bat  to  a  kingdom 
to  which  there  belonged  a  king  and  subjects  ?  Supposing  the  Gospel 
Dispensation  was  meant  here,  how  could  that  be  taken  by  force,  or  pressed 
into  ?  These  expressions  are  quite  applicable,  however,  to  an  earthly 
kingdom,  which  is  often  said  to  be  taken  by  force  by  one  person  from 
another,  who  is  its  monarch.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is,  that 
there  were  persons  who  tried  to  usurp  the  kingdom  of  which  Christ  was 
to  be  the  king ;  and  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Christ  on  a 
great  number  of  occasions.  The  foregoing  passages,  being  nsually  adduced 
by  Christians  to  show  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means  the  Gospel  Dis- 
pensation, or  the  Church  upon  earth,  have  been  dwelt  upon  more  largely 
than  they  otherwise  would,  and  than  their  real  merits  are  entitled  to. 

The  next  place  where  we  meet  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the 
Gospels,  is  in  some  of  Christ's  parables.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower  «t 
if  while  we  examine  it,  we  put  off  our  **  theological  spectacles/'  we  shall 
see  that  Christ's  comparison  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  does  by  no  means 
imply  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  As  a  reason  for  teaching  in  parables, 
he  tells  his  disciples  that  it  was  given  only  to  them  *' to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  ;  and  in  his  explanation  of  the  same  parable* 
he  speaks  of  "  the  word  (Xoyoc)  of  the  kingdom,"  meaning  nothing  more 
than  the  doctrine  of,  or  discourses  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the 
next  parable — that  of  the  -tares — ^just  as  in  the  foregoing,  he  describes  the 
difference  in  those  who  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom)  which  was 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  last  judgment  and  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  saying — "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,"  8lc.X  ^^  his  explanation  of  this 
parable  he  says  that  the  sower  is  the  Son  of  man  ;  the  good  seed  is  the 
children  of  the  kingdom ;  the  tares,  the  children  of  the  wicked ;  the  har- 
vest, the  end  of  the  world ;  the  reapers,  the  angels.  "  The  tares  arc 
gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world. 
The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 
his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity ;  and  shall 
cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father."§     This  parable  cannot^  by  any  fair  mode  of  criticism,  be 

read  that  John  was  now  alive,  and  seoding  his  disciples  to  Jesus.  Jesus,  thererore, 
would  never  have  said, — **  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,**  when  John's 
days  had  not  terminated.  Before  these  words  can  have  any  meaning,  they  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  used  many  years  (perhaps  some  centuries)  after  the  death  of  John. 

*  The  same  verb  is  employed  to  designate  the  ioUntion  of  the  multitude  to  take 
Jesus  by  force  and  make  him  a  king. — John  vi.  Id.  See  also  Matth.  xiiL  10.  John  z. 
13,28,29.   AcU  Tiii.  39 ;  zxiii.  10.    2  Cor.  xii.  2.    Jude  23. 

t  Matth.  xiii.  3—30.  Mark  iv.  Luke  viii. 

X  Matth.  xiii.  24 — 30,  36^43.  Read  the  parable  and  its  strikiog  explanation  by 
Christ  himself. 

§  Matt.  xiii.  40—43. 
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iDade  to  signify  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Here  is  precisely  the  same  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  end  of  the  world,  as  that  given  in  other  places,  already 
noticed,  where  it  has  been  shown  that  the  last  judgment  and  the  end  of 
the  world  were  to  take  place  during  the  life-time  of  the  generation  of 
men  contemporary  with  Christ.  Here,  as  in  chapters  xziv  and  xxv  of 
Matthew,  are  described  the  two  classes  into  which  mankind  were  to  be 
divided — the  one  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  to  be  established,  the  other 
to  be  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire  ;  here  are  the  angels  to  gather  mankind 
together ;  and  here  is  the  end  of  the  world  mentioned  as  to  take  place 
before  the  righteous  should  **  shine  forth  in  the  kingdom."  There  cannot 
be  more  conclusive  evidence  than  is  afforded  by  this  parable,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  established  at  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Again :  the  parables  which,  in  the  same  chapter,  compare  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  leaven,  hidden  treasure,  a  merchant- 
roan,  a  net — all  of  them  convey  the  idea  of  a  secular  kingdom  to  be  set  up 
at  the  end  of  the  present  system  of  nature.*  Of  the  •*  net  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind,"  Christ  says. — "  which  when  it  was  full 
they  drew  to  the  shore,  and  sat  down  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels, 
but  cast  the  bad  away."  Then  he  adds, — "  so  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  the  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the 
just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire.  There  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  The  idea  set  forth  here,  as  well  as  in  the  parables  of 
the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  is  that  all  sorts  of  men,  good  and  bad,  came 
forward,  now  that  he  was  proclaiming  the  news  of  the  blissful  kingdom 
to  be  set  up,  and  were  anxious  to  have  a  guarantee  for  admission  into 
it ;  but  that  not  all  these  should  enter  into  it ;  for  the  angels  would  separate 
those  that  were  worthy  from  those  that  were  not.  The  parables  of  the 
mu&tard  seed  and  of  the  leaven  are  intended  simply  to  show  the  greatness 
in  number,  of  those  to  be  admitted  into  this  kingdom  :  that  of  the  merchant 
and  his  pearl  which  be  sells  to  buy  a  field,  has  reference  to  the  custom, 
then  and  long  afterwards  prevalent,  for  people  who  became  candidates  for 
admission  into  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  sell  their  property,  and  give 
the  produce  to  the  leaders  in  the  Christian  cause,  such  as  the  Apostles  and 
others.f  The  comparison  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  king  reckoning 
with  his  servants,^  is  evidently  intended  to  persuade  the  disciples  to  agree 
with,  and  forgive  one  another.  This  is  inculcated  by  an  intimation  that  if 
they  did  not  do  so  they  should,  like  the  unforgiving  servant  of  the  king  in 
the  parable,  be  delivered  to  the  tormentors,  instead  of  being  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus,  whose  words  show  that  they  had  understood 
him  to  mean  a  secular  kingdom,  on  one  occasion  asked  him, — "  Who  is  the 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  Jesus  calling  to  him  a  little  child, 
tells  them, — "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 

•  Matth.  ziii.  81  —33,  44 — 50.    See  also  Mark  iv.   Luke  xiti. 

t  Just  as  Joses  did.  AnaoiaB  and  Sapphira  managed  their  affair  badly. — Acts  iv.  34 
—37;  vi.  11.  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  sequel.  Did  the  restrictions  under 
which  this  Essay  is  writien  permit,  to  show  the  late  date  at  which  these  parables  were 
written  would  render  their  meaning  more  lucid. 

X  Malth.  XTiii.  23—35. 
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Bliall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."*  Without  insisting  here  upon 
the  fa.ct  that,  in  the  question  of  the  disciples,  the  word  t5 — translated  from 
fffrcy — although  in  the  present  tense  in  the  English  version,  yet  in  the 
original  is  with  a  dative  case,  and  therefore  has  (as  we  have  seen  it  has  with 
a  genitive  case)  a  future  and  possessive  meaning.f  and  here  implies  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  x — without  insisting  upon  this,  we  say,  Christ's 
answer  evidently  proves  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  a  thing  to  be 
entered  into  in  future.  He  tells  them — ••  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Here  it  is  clearly  implied,  that,  although  the  disciples, 
nearly  since  the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry,  had  been  under  what 
Christians  call  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  yet  when  Christ  spoke  these  words 
they  had  not  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven-  This  was  a  state  afterwards 
to  be  entered.  Luke,  apparently  relating  the  same  words  of  Christ,  throws 
much  light  upon  them,  and  settles  the  question,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
Christ  meant  a  secular  kingdom.  After  a  few  worcls.  touching  the  strife 
among  bis  disciples  as  to  who  should  be  accounted  greatest,  Christ  adds,— 
"I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. "J  • 

Christ  has  a  very  singular  expression  regarding  eunuchs.  But 
singular  as  it  is,  it  prove?  his  kingdom  to  be  secular,  as  strongly  as  anything 
that  could  be  said.  In  enumerating  the  several  sorts,  he  says — *'  there  be 
eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
8ake."§  An  eunuch  is  a  man  either  naturally  or  made  impotent.  Such 
in  ancient  times  were,  and  indeed  are  to  this  day,  among  oriental  nations, 
usually  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  palaceH  and  courts  of  kings. 
They  were  a  kind  of  lurds-chamberlain  or  lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  one  deprived  of  cohabitation — (fupovxost — cwic 
deprived ;  and  oxcuic.  cohabitation.)  Hence  eunuchs  had  anciently,  in 
eastern  countries,  the  charge  of  the  bed-chamber  and  the  care  of  the  women 
in  the  palaces  of  princes,  as  they  have  to  this  day.  The  Turkish  grand- 
seignior  still  employs  eunuchs  to  attend  bis  harem.  ||      As  such,  they  had 

•  Matth.  xrili.  1 — 9,    f  Vide  Note,  pp.  77,  78,  aad  Parkhurat  Greek  Lex.  infra  eifii. 

X  Luke  xxii.  34-^29.  Jesus  does  not  attempt  at  correcting  any  misconception  of  his 
disciples  legHniiui;  the  nature  of  liis  kingdom, — does  not  utter  a  word  here  to  teach  thera 
that  it  was  a  spiritual  one — that  it  was  the  ^o-^pel  dispensation — that  it  had  already  been 
established  un  earth — and  tliat  they  were  already  within  that  kingdom;  but  takes  up  the 
uotion  of  his  disciples  as  perfectly  correct,  and  promises  to  them  that,  in  due  time,  they 
should  (even  Judas  apparently  incIuJed)  have  admission  into  his  kingdom,  and  in 
this  kingdom  should  eat  and  drink  and  sit  on  thrones  !  Nor  is  it  likely  that  hit  disci- 
ples who  had  so  frequently  heard  him  describing  the  kingdom  of  heaten — the  principal 
topic  of  bis  discourses — who,  of  all  people,  had  the  best  posi<ible  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  he  used,  and  who  themselves  were  to  preach 
Ihs  near  approach  of  this  kingdom,  should  have  misunderstood  tvhat  he  meant  by  the 
phrase — kingiiom  of  heaven.  Besides,  the  lan^nat^e  which  he  repeatedly  u^es  in  describ- 
ing  this  kingdom  is  so  positive,  precise,  and  clear,  that  even  a  stranger  to  him  and  his 
doctrines  could  not  fkil  to  understand  him.  The  apology  that  the  disciples  were  mistaken 
is  a  shift  of  Cbriitian  divines  to  meet  a  desperate  case. 

9  Matth.  xix.  12. 

II  "Eunuchu  Tocari  qu6d  testes  qnidem  fuissent  castrati,  sed  non  nervos."  Consequently, 
it  would  stem  that  eunuchs  were  sometimes  allowed  to  marry;  for  it  wontd  appear  that 
Potiphar  had  a  wife  who  fell  in  lore  with  Joseph.  (Qen.  xxxix.  7 — 20.)    So  also  in  more 
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Other  high  offices  and  great  authority  in  eastern  states.  Such  was  occupied 
by  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
DHD  (sairis)  which  is  rendered  €vvavxos  by  the  LXX  clearly  shows.* 
Such  were  the  seven  chamberlains  of  king  Ahasuerus  ;t  such  the  sons  of 
Hezekiah  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;X  such  the  eunuchs  which 
Isaiah  calls  blessed  ;§  such  the  eunuchs  in  king  Zedekiah's  house  ;||  such 
those  in  the  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;%  and  such  the  eunuch  under  Queen 
Candace*  whom  Philip  baptized. ft  All  these  eunuchs  occupied  the  highest 
positions  in  the  courts  and  palaces  of  their  respective  princes.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  why  eunuchs,  as  Christ  says,  had  **  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  They  had  made  themselves  eunuchs 
in  expectation,  thereby,  to  obtain  offices  of  rank  in  the  present  life,  and  in 
the  secular  kingdom  that  Christ  was  to  establish.  Than  this  nothing  can 
be  more  obvious.  Christ,  here,  in  his  discourse  on  adultery,  does  not, 
however,  say  one  word  in  disapprobation  of  this  inhuman  practice,  but  the 
tenour  of  his  remarks  goes  to  sanction  it  rather  than  otherwise. {{ 

When  little  children  were  brought  to  Christ,  he  said — "  Of  such  is  the 

modem  times.  In  Tonquin  they  had  wives.  (Dampler'e  Voyages ;  Salmon's  Geograph. 
Oram.  p.  461.)  Dow,  in  his  History  of  HindosUn,  says  that  Caffoor,  although  an 
eanuch,  had  married  one  of  the  Saltanas.  (Crit.  Rev.  Oct.  1768.  p.  243.)  Niebuhr,  in 
his  Description  de  TArabie,  p.  71,  speaks  of  an  eunuch  who  had  made  a  voyage  with 
him  and  his  companions  from  Suez  to  Jambo,  as  having  several  female  slaves  destined 
to  his  pleasures,  one  of  whom  was  treated  like  a  great  lady.  He  also  mentions  a  rich 
eunuch  at  Basra  who  had  his  harem.  Habesci,  in  his  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
says,  that  the  eunuchs  among  the  Turks  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  that  some  of  them 
have  several  wives,  (p.  106.)  See  Parkhurst's  Heb.  Lex.  infra  rrHD,  whence  much  of  the 
foregoing  matter  about  eunuchs  is  abstracted. 

Should  any  delicate  Christians  complain  that  their  sense  of  decency  is  wounded  by  the 
language  used  here  to  describe  eunucha,  they  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ,  which,  according  to  their  own  belief,  cannot  in  any  manner  be  at  fault, 
and  which  they  are  commanded  to  read,  or  rather  to  ienrch.  It  is  further  submitted  as 
an  apology,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  eunuchs,  here  commented  upon, 
is  not  nearly  so  indelicate  as  that  of  Divine  Inspiration  in  many  other  places ;  such  for 
example  as  the  following: — Gen.  ix.  21,  22;  xxx.  I — 5;  xxxi.  33 — 35;  xxxv.  23; 
xxxix.  7 — 20;  xxxviii.  1 — 3, 13 — 30;  xix.  30 — 36  ;  xxxiv.  1 — S.  2  Sam.  xiii.  10 — 14; 
xvi.  21,22.  Ruth  iii.  Sr— 11.  Ezek.  iv.  12 — 16;  x?i.  15,  16;  xxiii.  3 — 23;  and  many 
Others,  which  wicked  infidels  point  out  in  the  holy  book,  and  of  which  they  say  that  if 
our  legislators,  who  are  now-a-day  making  laws  against  obscene  prints,  were  to  enact  a 
law,  prohibiting  youths  and  females  to  read  such  passages  as  these  found  in  the  Bible, 
which  they  say  are  more  obscene  than  any  prints  exhibited  in  London,  or  elsewhere, 
they  would  thereby  materially  ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  the  age.  It  is  true, 
that  no  Christian  of  common  decency  ever  presumes  to  read  the  above  and  the  like 
portions  of  Scripture  to  his  wife,  sons,  or  daughters,  however  strong  his  faith  may  be 
that  the  whole  Bible  is  a  Divine  Book. 

•  Gen.  xxxvi.  36  ;  xxxix.  1 ;  xl.  2.     f  Esth.  i.  10  ;  ii.  3,  14.     %  2  Kings  xx.  18. 

{  Lvi.  3—5.         II  Jcr.  xxXTiii.  7.         IT  Dan.  i.  3.         ft  Acts  Tiii.  27—99. 

XX  However  revolting  it  may  be  to  the  feeling  of  this  more  enlightened  age,  bodily 
mutilation  was  evidently  considered  an  act  of  piety  among  the  early  Christians  as  among 
the  Jews  who  circumcised.  Christ  himself  openly  preached  this  doctrine.  Hence  his  precepts 
— **  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  ;*'^«  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off,*'  &c.  (Matth.  V.  20,  30.),— precepts  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  allege 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  literal.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  the  practice  of  the  Ascetics,  in  the  second  century,  to  mortify  their  flesh  or 
bodies.  (Mosh.  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  810.)  See  much  curious  matter  on  this  point  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xv.  notes  91—100,  and  text. 
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kingdom  of  heayen."^  It  has  already  been  observedf  that  in  this  instance, 
where  the  substantive  verb  ci/ii«  in  connection  with  the  pronoun  roiovros  is 
employed,  a  word  denoting  property  or  possession  is  to  be  understood. 
There  is  here  evidently  an  ellipsis,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
New  Testament  writiugs ;  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  word  ira»,  after 
which  almost  always  such  a  word  as  xflt*^>  ^pyov,  rpayfia,  or  some  term  of 
similar  import,  is  understood,  and  is  indeed  supplied  by  the  £uglish  trans- 
lators by  the  word  thmg.  But  here  they  have  not  supplied  the  deficiency. 
If  they  had,  the  expression  just  cited,  would  read, — the  po9te$sion  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  already  observed,  the  omission  is  supplied 
in  the  Welsh  translation,  and  the  phrase  reads  as  just  rendered. t  What 
Christ  means  is,  that  the  possession  or  heritage  of  such  people  as  these 
little  children  were  in  harmlessness,  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  other 
words,  that  people  who  were  harmless,  like  these  little  children,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  this  by  no  means  shows  what 
commentators  tell  us,  namely,  that  the  claim  of  children  was  here  shown 
by  Christ  to  be  in  the  church  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  as  they  were 
under  the  Jewish  economy.  Should  any  one  doubt  that  the  words  refer 
to  a  kingdom  to  be  entered  into  in  future,  let  him  attend  to  Christ's  own 
declaration,  as  reported  by  two  of  the  evangelists  just  cited  : — "  Whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  Bhtdl  not  enter 
therein." 

Again :  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  §  the  comparison  made  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  shows  that,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  a  thing  to 
'•  come."  This  is  evidently  implied  in  the  equality  with  which  the  man 
who  had  only  laboured  one  hour,  and  he  who  had  laboured  twelve,  are 
treated  ;— at  the  end  of  the  world  all  were  to  be  at  once  admitted  into 
this  kingdom.  Besides,  there  is  in  the  moral  of  this  parable  that  doctrine 
which  pervades  almost  all  the  discourses  of  Christ,  namely, — that  those 
who  wished  to  be  the  highest  or  first,  in  this  kingdom,  should  be  the 
lowest  or  last.  Such  an  expression  as  this  can  have  no  real  meaning  in 
reference  to  what  is  termed  the  gospel  dispensation ;  for  Christ  utters  it 
touching  the  reward  to  be  received  by  his  followers.  He  further  intimates 
that  those  whom  he  called  to  join  him  in  his  kingdom  were  many, — still  that 
few  of  them  would  he  choo8e||— "  many  be  called,  but  few  cho8en."tt  How, 
therefore,  can  such  an  expression  as  this  apply  to  the  present  Dispensation 
of  the  Gospel,  without  the  most  violent  perversion  of  language  ? .  Apply  it 
to  Christ  choosing  officers  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
language  is  natural  and  proper. 

The  next  mention  of  this  kingdom  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
Aspiring  request  of  Salome,   the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.      This 

•  Mmtih.  xix.  14.  Mark  x.  14.   Luke  xriii.  16.     f  Vide  Note,  pp.  77,  78.     J  Ibid. 

§  Mattli.  XX.  1  —  16. 
I  The  literal  aod  real  meaning  of  the  word — chosen  (f  cXccroc)  here,  is  to  be  elected 
out  of  many  to  some  office  or  dignity.  The  LXX  use  the  same  word  tor  picked  or  chotm 
•oldiera.  (Jud.  xx.  16,  34.  1  Sam.  xxvr.  2.)  See  also  Josephus  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ir. 
cap.  xn.  sec.  4.  In  thia  sense  the  Jews  used  the  word  in  derisively  calUog  Christ  **  tlie 
chosen  of  God"— chosen  of  God  to  be  the  king  and  deliverer  of  the  Jews.— Luke  xxui. 
35.  And  in  the  passage  under  notice,  the  word  means  those  who  should  be  chosen  by 
Christ  to  posts  of  honour  in  his  kingdom. 

tt  Matth.  XX.  16. 
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venerable  dame  whose  husband,  apparently,  was  now  dead,  and  whose  two 
sons,  James  and  John,  were  disciples  of  Christ,  came  to  him,  making  her 
obeisance, — or  according  to  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  worshipping,— 
and  asking  him  the  following  favour  : — **  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons 
may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  in  thy 
kingdom."*  Mark,  differing  a  little  from  Matthew,  says  that  it  was  the 
two  young  men  themselves  who  made  this  very  modest  request.  However 
about  this,  Jesus  attempted  to  he  spared  the  dii^agreeableness  of  giving  a 
directly  negative  answer,  by  asking  the  two  aspirants  to  regal  glory,  if 
they  could  drink  the  cup  he  should  drink,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
in  the  which  he  was  baptized.  This,  however,  they  boldly  engaged  to  do, 
saying — "  we  can."  Christ  rejoined  by  a  promise  that  they  should  drink 
of  his  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  his  baptism,  but  excused  himself  for  not 
promising  them  seats  on  each  side  of  his  throne,  by  bavingr  that  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  in  his  power  to  confer  upon  thenn, — that  his  Father  retained 
this  honour  to  be  bestowed  upon  thoj-e  whom  he  thought  proper.  The 
other  disciples,  to  whom  thrones  in  the  kingdom  of  heavenf  had  jutt  been 
promised,  became  jealous  of  this  application,  and  *'  were  moved  with  indig- 
nation against  the  two  brethren."  Je^us,  however,  calls  them  to  him,  and  to 
allay  their  anger,  tells  them  that  princes  and  mighty  men  among  the 
Gentiles  exercised  undue  authority  and  dominion  over  their  subjects. 
Among  bis  disciples  it  should  not  be  so ;  but  whoever  attempted  to  be  great 
among  them  should  have  to  be  their  servant.  Now,  although  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  James,  John,  and  their  mother,  as  well  as  the  other  ten 
disciples  who  had  been  promised  thrones,  thoufrht  that  Christ's  kingdom 
was  to  be  a  secular  one,  yet  Christ  does  not  by  a  single  word  correct  their 
mistake,  but  simply  refuses  the  preference  which  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
wished  to  be  given  them.  Although  one  would  thmk  that  since  he  wished 
some  pretext  to  put  off  the  reques-t  of  these  two  brothers,  and  since  he 
actually  spoke  of  the  difference  between  the  Gentile  kingdoms  and  the 
one  which  he  shou'd  establish,  he  could  hardly  avoid  saying  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  a  secular  nature,  but  that  it  consisted  in  having  a 
sanctifying  power  over  men's  st.uls  in  this  world,  and  in  being  the  source 
of  their  bliss  and  the  object  of  their  homage  and  adoration  in  a  spiritual 
world,  into  which  all  would  enter  at  death.  But  not  a  word  to  this  effect, 
or  in  any  manner  which  shows  that  his  kmgdom  was  not  of  a  secular 
nature,  falls  from  his  Kps  !  He,  as  a  Jew,  only  shows  the  difference  which 
should  exist  in  his  kingdom  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles.  In  his, 
there  was  not  to  be  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  prevailed  in  their 
kingdoms.  What  are  we  to  think  of  Christ's  silence  on  this  important 
point,  and  on  this  remarkable  occasion?  Are  we  not  fully  entitled  to 
conclude  that  his  views  as  to  the  secularity  of  his  kingdom  perfectly  har- 
monised with  those  of  his  disciples  and  the  wife  of  Zebedee  ? 

Jesus  tells  the  elders  of  the  Jews  that  the  publicans  and  harlots  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God — or  rather  led  the  way,  irpooyovo-tv — before  them, 
because  these  characters  believed  John's  proclamations  of  this  kingdom ; 

«  Matth.  XX.  20-28;  z,  3  ;  six.  98.  Mark  x.  35—45.  Id  the  eotirts  of  the  Jewish 
kinK«,  an  officer  called  the  Naii,  and  also  Ab  Bftk  Dint  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king^ 
And  another  called  the  Cacham  on  hie  left.     Hence  the  ratiomalt  of  Salome's  request. 

t  Luke  XX ii.  30. 
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find  then,  in  a  parable  ahoat  a  vineyard,  he  suggests  that  the  Jews  should 
b^  panisbed  and  the  kingdom  of  God  taken  from  them,*  or  rather, 
raided  up  (ap^atrai)  from  among  them.  Ag^n  :  Christ,  in  comparing  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  connection  with 
the  coming  of  this  kingdom.  The  burning  of  the  city  and  the  casting  into 
outer  darkness,  are  expressions  shown,  in  other  places,  to  refer  to  the  day 
of  judgment. 

But  the  parables  which  liken  the  "kingdom  of  heaven  unto  ten 
virgins/'  and  to  "  a  man  travelling  unto  a  far  country,"  as  already  noticed ,t 
perhaps,  of  all,  furnish  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  that  Christ  repre- 
sented his  kingdom  as  a  thing  to  be  set  up  at  the  find  of  the  World  and 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  Here,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  treated  of  in 
immediate  connection  with  these  occurrences,  and  a  whole  chapter  details 
the  circumstances  of  the  final  doom  of  mankind. {  Having,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  said  that  the  sun  and  moon  should  be  darkened ;  that  the  stars 
should  fall ;  thdt  the  Son  of  man  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory,  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shiueth 
even  unto  the  west ;  that  he  should  send  his  angels,  with  a  g^at  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  to  gather  the  elect  from  the  four  winds ;  that  heaven  and  earth 
should  pass  away,  and  that  all  these  awful  things  should  happen  before  the 
then  living  generation  should  be  extinct;  but  that  no  one  except  the 
Fathei^new  the  exact  hour  the  Son  of  man  should  come ;  and  that  there* 
fore  all  should  watch,  lest  like  the  unfaithful  servant,  they  should  be  cut 
asunder. — Having  foretold  these  awful  events  with  many  others,  he  says 
in  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter ; — "  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
be  likened  unto  ten  virgins."§  Five  of  these  are  excluded,  and  five  enter 
into  the  marriage  with  the  bridegroom.  The  moral  is — "  Watch  therefore, 
for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  The 
dear  meaning  of  this  parable  is  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  entered 
into  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  just  as  the  five  wise  virgins,  compared 
to  it,  entered  in  with  the  bridegroom  when  he  came.  i 

The  next  parable  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  man  travelling 
into  a  far  country,  leaving  his  slaves  at  home  to  take  care  of  his  goods. 
On  his  return,  he  commends  some  of  these,  invites  them  to  the  joy  of 
their  lord,  and  makes  them  rulers  over  many  things  ;  while  he  disapproves 
of  others,  and  casts  them  into  outer  darkness  to  weep  and  gnash  their  \ 

teeth.  But  what  is  the  moral  of  this  parable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
It  is  to  the  following  most  striking  efifect ; — that  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  glory,  and  the  holy  angels  with  him,  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  and  be/ore  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  he  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats.  The 
King  (that  is,  the  Son  of  man)  sh&ll  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand, — 
•'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fathsr,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the/jundation  of  the  world.*'     Now  we  perceive  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  the 

•  Matth.  xxi.  31—43.  f  Ante,  pp.  71,  72.  {  Matth.xxv. 

i  TbiB  pirable  and  the  following  one  aie  bo  well  known,  that  they  do  not  require  now 
to  be  transcribed  here  at  large.       Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  stated  in  p.  10,  as  to  « 

the  arbitrary  division  of  chapters,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  same  subject  precisely 
is  here  continued. 
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world,  this  kingdom  which  is  compared  to  ten  Tirgins,  to  n  man  going 
ahroad,  and  to  many  other  things,  as  we  have  seen  by  tracing  it  through 
the  Gospels  ;  we  perceive,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  world  this 
kingdom  is  to  be  inherited ;  that  the  final  judgment  is  to  take  place,  as  described 
in  this  parable,  before  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  entered ;  and  that  this 
judgment  and  this  end  of  the  world  are  said  by  Christ  to  take  place  daring 
the  life-time  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  We  would,  therefore,  simply  and 
emphatically  ask  any  honest  searcher  for  truth;— Is  this  true?  Did  it 
happen  so  ?  Was  Christ  correct  in  these  prophetical  sayings  ?  These  are 
simple  yet  very  serious  questions,  over  which  Christians  should  ponder ; — 
questions  which  lie  at  the  very  base  of  their  religion ; — questions  whose 
truthful  answers  place  Christianity  on  a  level  with  the  religion  of  the 
AdusBulman,  or  of  the  Brahmin. 

The  frequent  mention  which  is  made  of  eating  bread  and  drinking 
wine  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  expressions  as  literal  as  ever  were 
uttered,  having  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  the  least 
degree  figurative,  is   another   proof  of  the  secularity  of  this  kingdom. 
Luke*  has  these  words ; — "  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.**      Some  commentators  imagine  them  to  be  words  spoken  by  one 
of  the  men  who  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  into 
which  Christ  had,  by  invitation,  gone  to  dinner.    But  the  whole  construction 
of  the  narrative  rather  sanctions  the  opinion  that  Christ  spoke  these  words 
to  a  man  present, — not  this  man  to  Christ.    The  latter  having  advised 
the  Pharisee,  whose  guest  he  was,  to  invite  the  poor,  maimed,  lame,  and 
blind,  when  he  made  a  dinner  or  supper,  instead  of  his  rich  friends,  the 
Evangelist  tells  us  that  '*  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him"  heard 
these  things,  he  said  unto  him.  Blessed  is  he  tjiat  shall  eat  bread  in  .the 
kingdom  of  God."      But  whether  Christ  or  one  of  the  men  who  sat  with 
him  said  this, — or  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood  by  he, — is  not  easily 
determined,  owing  to  the  abrupt  and  sudden  transitions  which  the  writer 
here  makes.      But  admitting  that  it  was  another  than  Christ  who  spoke 
these  words,  still  it  must  be  granted,  that  it  was  the  foregoing  expressions 
of  Christ  suggested  them,  and  that  those  who  sat  with  him  regarded  his 
kingdom  as  secular.    For  so  far  is  he  from  contradicting,  or  even  discoun- 
tenancing this  notion,  that,  from  these  words,  he  appears  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  the  parable  of  '*  the  great  supper,"  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  simile  in  illustration  of  the  terms  of  admission  into  his 
kingdom,  and  to  be  in  reference  to  what  had  already  been  said  of  it.     But 
whether  Christ  or  his  companion  uttered  the  foregoing  words,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Christ  himself,  when  eating  the  passover  with  his  disciples, 
gmve  utterance  to  the  following  expression,  which  carries  with  it  the  same 
notion  of  a  secular  kingdom  : — **  I  wiU  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  dridk  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's 
kingdom «"t      Luke,  siter  recording'  the  above  expression  with   slight 
variations,  has  the  following  words,  as  uttered  by  Christ,  a  little  further 
on,  and  in  such  a  connection  that  no  ground  whatever  is  left  to  suppose 
that  they  are  metaphorical.     They  were  spoken  in  reference  to  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  between  his  disciples  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 

•  xiT.  \i,         t  Mttth.  xxr'u  29.    Mark  xiv.  35.   Lttk«  xxii.  16^  IS,  89»  SO. 
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accounted  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Chrifit.  mth  a  view  to 
reconcile  them,  speaks  thas. — **  Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat, 
or  he  that  servetb  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  Bat  I  am  among  yon 
as  he  that  serveth.  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptations;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  onto  me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom, 
and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."*  It  must  either 
be  contended  that  the  whole  of  the  above  passage  is  metaphorical,  or  be 
admitted  that  the  whole  is  literal.  To  contend  for  the  former  would  be  to 
contend  that  the  terms  disciples,  Christ,  Father,  the  eating  of  the  passouer, 
and  the  whole  of  the  transaction  referred  to  are  metaphorical,  allegorical, 
imaginary  !  To  admit  the  latter  is  to  admit  that  the  kingdom  spoken  of 
was  secular  ^worldly,  requiring  food  and  drink  in  it — ^and  that  this  kingdom 
(although  Christ  had  now  been  nearly  three  years  proclaiming  it)  had 
not  yet  been  received  even  by  the  disciples, — had  as  yet  only  been  appointed 
to  them,  just  as  the  Father  had  appointed  the  same  kingdom  to  Christ. 
Both  these  positions  are  clearly  proved  by  the  passage. 

Another  remarkable  instance  where  reference  is  made  to  this  kingdom 
is  the  following.  While  one  of  the  two  malefactors,  between  whom  Christ 
was  crucified,  joined  the  spectators  in  reviling  him  for  having  set  himself 
up  as  the  king  and  saviour  of  the  Jew.s,  whereas  it  now  turned  out  that  he 
could  not  even  save  himself ,t  the  other,  having  more  faith  in  his  pretensions, 
said  to  him, — ••  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom;"^ 
the  kingdom,  evidently,  that  Christ  had  before  repeatedly  told  hia  hearers 
he  was  going  to  set  up.  This  request  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  is  very 
remarkable,  as  showing  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  come  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  spectators  revile  Christ  as  king  of  the  Jews* 
and  this  thief,  at  the  same  time,  and  doubtless  when  hearing  others  call 
him  king  of  the  Jews,  speaks  of  his  kingdom,  asking  to  be  remembered 
when  Christ  should  come  into  this  kingdom.  What  he  asks  for,  clearly, 
is  to  be  favoured  with  admission  into  this  kingdom,  after  death, — at  the 
resurrection,  when  "  Christ  should  come  in  judgment" ;  for  death  now 
stares  him  in  the  face,  the  pangs  of  crucifixion  tell  him  that  few  minutes 
will  terminate  his  hfe.  He,  therefore,  looks  "  beyond  the  grave,"  and 
implores  Christ  to  admit  him  into  his  kingdom  at  the  resurrection.  But 
what  is  Christ's  answer  ?  An  answer  which  is  more  favourable  than  the 
thief  could  have  expected,  and  which  promised  more  than  he  had  asked.-— 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."} 
But  let  us  inquire  what  Christ  meant  by  this  expression,  and  how  he 
regarded  it  a  direct  answer  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  thief,  who 
wished  to  be  remembered  when  he  came  into  hb  kingdom.  Did  Christ 
mean  the  same  by  *'  Paradise,"  as  the  thief  by  Christ's  "  kingdom  ?"  The 
word  translated  "  verily"  is  aftrjv — amen,  conveying  the  idea  of  affirmation, 
and  here  affirming  that  it  should  be  as  the  thief  had  desired.  This  affirmation 
identifies  Paradise  with  Christ's  kingdom.  Another  instance  is  here  fur- 
nished of  ccfii  with  a  genitive  implying  the  idea  of  possession,  or  of  obtain- 
ing ;  so  that  the  passage  would  not  be  translated  amiss  if  it  were  rendered 

•  Luke  xxiL  27—30. 

t  Luke  xxiiL  3A,  37, 30.  Mark  xt.  29— 4)3.  Matth.  xxvii.  29, 38—44.  John  xiz.  14, 16, 21. 

X  Luke  xxiii.  43^— A/c^v  Xtynf  voi,  ofiiti^ov  fur*  i/ftov  lari  cv  rut  Ilapa^fcffw. 
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— ^To  day  shalt  tboa  be  with  me  ia  possession  of  Paradise.  If  it  be 
contended  that,  contrary  to  what  is  advanced  in  a  succeeding  section  of 
this  work,  there  is  here  impHed  a  notion  of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  answer  is,  that  although  the 
heathen  believed  the  souls  of  the  good  to  enter  Elysium — the  same  place 
as  Paradise,  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels,  from  which  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  that  Christ  entertained  any  such  idea;  and  further, 
that  here  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  soul  or  life.  (V^x'j)  ^^  i^» 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  Christ  here  said  "  To  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise,*'  from  his  notion,  in  common  with  the  pagan  world, 
that  heroes,  after  death,  were  raised  to  the  skies  or  heaven,  both  body  and 
soul  or  life.*  But  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Paradise,  {napabeiooc)  a 
word  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  Bible  ?  To  define  its  meaning.  Park- 
hurst  shall  here  be  cited  in  an  abridged  form. — "This  is  without  controversy 
an  oriental  word.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  among  whom 
it  signified  a  garden,  Kpark,  or  inclosure,  full  of  all  the  valuable  products  of 
of  the  earth.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Xenophon.  Herodotus,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus.  The  original  word  DTiD  pardes.  occurs  in  Neh  li.  8. 
Eccl.  ii.  5;  and  Cant.  iv.  13.  The  LXX  have  rendered  the  word  bv 
frapadctiroc  in  all  the  three  passages  just  cited;  and  have  constantly  rendered 
p  (garden)  when  it  relates  to  the  garden  of  Kden  by  the  same  word. 
Hence  napabtio-o^  in  the  New  Testament  is  applied  to  the  state  of  faithful 
souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
observing  that  the  Jews  likewise  used  DTis,  or  «Dnis.  paradise,  and 
py  p  (garden  of  £den)  for  the  intermediate  state  of  holv  departed  souls. "f 
But  is  not  this,  by  another  name,  the  Elysium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
where  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death  ; — where  pleasures 
and  innocent  refinement  were  enjoyed  in  a  degree  of  perfection  ; — where 
meadows  were  ever  decked  with  the  gayest  flowers  ;-^bowers,  f(»r  ever  green ; 
—groves,  in  which  birds  most  melodiously  warbled  ; — air,  the  roost  s:.lu- 
brioQS  ; — living  streams,  the  most  refreshing ; — where  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  of  bliss,  supposed  by  some  to  be  near  the  moon,  were  bles^ed 
with  a  sun  and  stars  the  most  serene,  for  themselves  exclusively ;  and 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  only  Luke  mentions  this  conversation  between  tne  tliief  and 
Christ.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  only  he  records  the  p:irahltf  or  LNZJiru-^  ant  the 
rich  man,  which  states  that  the  latter  wai«,  after  death,  in  torrneiitri,  and  ihe  fir'i.er  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham  ;  from  which  expression  some  might  infer  the  ductrine  of  tht*  sepMrate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  as  taught  by  Chriat.  But  here  agnin  there  ih  uo  iucnti>n 
made  of  soul.  Kor  is  there  anything  said  from  which  it  can  be  decided  whethtT  ihin  is 
Intended  to  describe  a  state  of  thiu^^s  after  or  before  the  resurrection,  which  mha  to  be 
at  the  cominic  of  Christ.  There  are  evident  marks,  however,  in  the  Gospels  tli4i  (osmj 
the  least)  their  respective  writers  tinged  them  with  their  peri^onal  mythulo«eical  uotionH. 
Hence,  both  the  heaven  aivd  hell  of  Luke  differ  from  those  of  Matthew  aud  Mark.  We 
cannot  therefore,  ceteris  paributf  know  exactly  what  to  aitiibute  to  Chri&t. 

t  Park.  Greek  Lex.  sub  vapaSuffOQ.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  however,  does  not  tell  u»  that 
not  only  this  word,  which  means  garden,  but  that  the  whole  tale  about  the  ftarden  uf 
Eden,  as  well  as  most  of  the  cosmogony,  &c.  iu  the  book  of  Genesis  hs'i  been  burrowed 
from  the  Persic  mythology,  and  written,  as  we  now  find  it  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  some 
time  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity, — some  SOOyear?,  not  1,500,  as  we  are  taught,  before 
the  Christian  era.  He,  however,  gives  us  a  broad  hint  that  this  garden  or  paradise  of  the 
Jews  was  the  same  with  the  pagan  Elysium,  See  further  on  irapa^cccrov-^ul.  Poliax 
Onomast.  lib.  ix.  c.  13.    Xenophon's  CEcoaomics,  cited  by  Parkhunt, 
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where  they  exercised  themselves  in  pursuit  of  all  the  enjoyment  they  could 
desire  or  imagine  ?*  Lexicographers  explain  Elysium  hy  ParadihC,  and 
Paradise  hy  Klysium.  Let  us  see  the  description  usually  given  of  Paradise, 
in  order  that  we  may  the  better  form  an  opinion  of  the  place  where  the 
robber  was  to  be  with  Christ.  There  were  in  the  garden  of  Ekien,  which 
in  the  Septuagint  is  translated  Paradise,  every  tree  that  was  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge. — 
There  was  also  in  this  garden  a  river  which  parted  into  four  streams  ;  the 
whole  very  much  like  the  Persian  paradise ;  and  its  very  name,  Eden— - 
pleasure,  delight — is  very  significant.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  term 
"  Eden"  is  used  as  a  comparison  to  describe  joy  and  gladness,  praise  and 
melody.t  such  as  were  to  be  in  the  Elysian  fields.  Again  :  in  the  New 
Testament  we  have  a  similar  description  of  the  same  place  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Paradise  of  God,"  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  said  the  tree  of  life 
grew.  The  same  writer,  a  little  further  on  in  his  curious  production  * 
describes  the  same  place,  although  not  by  name,  as  having  a  pure  river  of 
the  water  of  life,  like  crystal,  on  each  side  of  which  grew  the  tree  of  life, 
bearing  twelve  sorts  of  fruit,  yielding  its  fruit  every  month,  and  clad  in 
such  precious  foliage  that  its  leaves  healed  the  nations.  In  this  place  there 
was  no  night,  and  no  need  of  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  even  of  the  sun, 
for  the  Lord  God  lighted  the  inhabitants  by  his  face,  and  they  were  to  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.^  This  last  description  precisely  answers  to  the  Elysium 
of  the  heathen. 

But  let  us  see  whether  we  can  ascertain  where  the  Jewish  Paradise 
lajf,  better  than  the  poets  could  agree  as  to  where  the  Elysium  was  situated, 
which  was  thought  by  some  to  be  near  the  moon,  while  others  described 
it  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  We  shall,  .doubtless,  have  some 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  Jewish  Paradise  or  heaven  ;  for  the  Bible  does 
nut  tell  as  where  it  is.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke§  and  others  think  that  Paradise 
was  **  Hades  or  hell,  or  rather  part  of  it."  And  indeed  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  rather  countenances  this  opinion ;  for  the  rich 
man.  frum  his  position,  could  see  Lazarus  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  The 
great  gulf,  mentioned  in  the  parable,  is  very  remarkable  if  we  think  of  the 
rivers  Styx  and  Acheron. ||  There  is  another  circumstance  that  favours  this 
view : — Christ  says  to  Peter  that  he  should  give  him  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  and  Pluto,  the  king  of  Hades,  (hell)  is  represented  as 
having  "  the  key  of  his  kingdom  in  bis  hand."f  Christ  further  says,  that 
"  on  this  rock"  he  would  build  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  Hades 
(that  is^-the  gates,  the  key  of  which  Pluto  is  represented  as  having  in  his 
hand)  bhould  not  prevail  against  it."*'*'  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
Hades  or  hell  was  to  be  near  Christ's  kingdom.  The  Creed  of  the  Church 
of  England  tells  us  that  Christ  descended  into  hell,  but  neither  Christ  nor 

• 

•  Vi?g.  iEn.  ▼!.       Herodot.  lib.  x.  c.  12?.       Homer.  Od.  iv.  xv.  xi.      Juv.  ii.  149. 
TibuU.  I,  el.  3,  v.  AT.  Plut.  De  Consol.  Pindar.  Lucian.  &c. 

t  Gen.  ii.  9,  10.     1».  ii.  3.  J  Bev.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  1—5. 

{  See  Clarke's  Paraphrase,  p.  233 — Note  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
I  Read  of  tlie  Lake  Stjx,  Charon'a  boat,  &c.,  in  Diod.  ii.  Senec.  in  Her.  Fur.  Act.  8» 
V.  165.    Yirg.  X.n,  vi.  298.  ^c. 

f  Homer.  II.  ix.  lin.  312  et  al.  Hesiod.  Theog.  311.  ApoIIod.  ii. 
•♦  Matth.  xvL  17,  18. 
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this  Creed  tells  us  where  it  is.  Let  us,  therefore,  consult  Paul  on  this 
point.  He  says  he  has  heen  to  Paradise  or  heaven.  As  an  open  and  frank 
man,  he  will  possibly  inform  us  where  it  is.  It  was  nothing  in  ancient 
times  to  go  to  heaven  or  hell  and  return  to  the  earth.  The  musician  and 
bard  Orpheus  once  went  to  hell  to  fetch  his  wife  from  thence,  and  brought 
her  back  part  of  the  way  ;  and  Ulysses  went  thither  to  consult  the  prophet 
Tiresias.  Paul  once  took  a  trip  to  the  third  heaven  or  Paradise,  which  he 
thus  describes.—"  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago,—- 
whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell,  God  knoweth  ; — such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I 
knew  such  a  man,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell, 
God  knoweth, — how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  words  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  Of  such  an  one 
will  I  glory  ;  yet  of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities.  For 
though  I  would  desire  to  glory,  I  shall  not  be  a  /ool ;  for  I  will  say  the 
truth."*  Although  Paul  here  says  much  about  the  matter,  yet  he  does  not 
tell  us  exactly,  where  this  Paradise  is.  All  we  can  gather  is,  that  he  was 
caught  up, — that  is,  to  the  air, — caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  and  caught 
up  into  Paradise  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  third  heaven  is  the 
highest  or  lowest  of  the  three ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  whether  Paradise 
is  below,  or  above,  or  in  the  third  heaven.  We  must,  therefore,  proceed  by 
analogy. — We  are  told  that  Christ  after  his  resurrection  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  that  he  was  to  appear  again  in  the  clouds.  It  would  conse- 
quently seem  that  Paradise  was  imagined  to  be  somewhere  beyond  the 
clouds.  But  wherever  it  was  supposed  to  be  situated,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Elysium  of  the  heathen.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  Heaven  or  Paradise  of  Christ  is,  like  his  Hell,  made  up  of  the 
mythological  notions  afloat  at  the  time;  and  that  it  was  in  this  Paradise 
the  robber  was  to  be  with  him  on  the  day  he  was  crucified.  The  main 
object  of  the  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  Paradise  was  to  ascertain 
where  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be ;  for  it  would  seem  from  his  answer 
to  the  robber,  that  the  former  and  the  latter  were  the  same,  unless  it  be 
contended  that  the  meaning  is,  that  Christ,  with  the  thief,  was  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  intermediate  state  (limbo)  until  the  time  of  his  appearance  as  a 
judge  to  destroy  the  world,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Since, 
however,  this  is  not  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  our  main  inquiry,  it  is 
scarcely  expedient  now  to  pursue  it  any  further. 

There  are  other  very  strong  proofs  that  Christ  fostered  the  belief  of 
the  vulgar  that  he  was  to  be  the  king  of  a  secular  but  blissful  kingdom,  in 
his  pretence  to  a  lineal  descent  from  King  David,  the  grounds  of  which 
pretence  we  will  not  stop  now  to  consider.f  He  asked  the  Pharisees  what 
they  thought  of  Christ, — whether  he  was  the  son  of  David,  and  how  it 
was  that  Dilvid  called  him  his  Lord.^  He  quotes  David  as  an  authority 
for  violating  the  Sabbath,  giving  the  Pharisees  to  understand  that  as  David, 
being  king,  could  faultlessly  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  shew-bread,  so  he, 
being  king,  could  do  the  same  in  reference  to  the  ears  of  com.§      The 

•  s  Cor.  xii\  «— 6. 
t  The  reader,  however,  maj  at  hU  leisure  compare  the  Genealogy  of  Christ  given  by 
Matth.  i.  with  that  given  by  Luke  iii.  23—38. 
X  Matth.  xxii.  i2~46.  Maik  xu.  85—37.  Luke  xx.  41—44.  k  Luke  vi.  3,  4. 
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same  thing  is  proved  by  the  narrative  which  we  have  of  Jesus  making  his 
triamphal  entry,  at  the  time  of  a  national  feast,  into  Jerusalem — the 
Jewish  capital,  in  which  had  resided  so  many  of  the  Jewish  kings — riding 
on  an  ass,  attended  by  a  vast  convention  of  mob,  who  spread  their  garments 
before  him,  and  vociferously  hailed  him  with  such  flattering  epithets  as — 
"  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David" — "  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  oar  father 
David"—**  Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"— 
"  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel"  &c. ;  while  he  so  far  from  discouraging 
these  proceedings,  actually  defended  them.  For  when  the  authorities 
spoke  to  him  of  the  disloyalty  and  illegality  of  such  conduct,  he  said, — "If 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out  ;"^- 
*'  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou  hast  perfected  praise."* 
His  conduct  also,  on  that  occasion,  in  going  into  the  temple,  overthrowing 
the  stalls  of  the  merchants,  scattering  their  money  and  dispersing  their 
cattle,  was,  besides  being  exceedingly  outrageous,  directly  calculated  and 
evidently  intended,  like  that  of  his  riding  into  Jerusalem,  to  show  his  regal 
authority  as  monarch  of  the  kingdom  he  intended  to  set  up.f  His  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  paying  tribute  shows  that  he  aspired  to  being  a  secular 
king.  When  Peter  is  about  paying  the  tax-collector.  Christ  asks  him — 
"  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take 
custom,  or  tribute  ?  of  their  own  children,  or  of  strangers  ?"  Peter 
replies, — "  Of  strangers."  Christ  rejoins, — "Then  are  the  children  free." 
Here,  he  clearly  intimates  that,  us  he  is  a  prince — ^the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne — he  is  free.  He,  however,  says  that,  lest  he  should  give  offence,  he 
would  pay. J  When  Pilate  asked  him, — "  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews?" 
his  reply  was, — "  thou  sayest  it ;"  which  is  a  form  of  affirmation,  as  proved 
by  the  explanatory  manner  in  which  Mark  records  the  same  form  of 
expression  when  Christ  made  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  was  the 
Son  of  God.  Matthew  tells  us  that  the  high-priest  asked  Jesus  whether 
he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  adds  that  Jesus  answered  ''  thou 
hast  said,"  which  is  the  same  form  of  expression  as  that  in  which  the 
answer  is  made  to  Pilate.  Mark,  recording  the  same  question  of  the  high- 
priest,  says  that  Jesus  replied, — "  I  am."§  In  this  sense  the  Jews  under- 
stood such  an  answer,  for  Luke  tells  us  (infra)  that  they  asked  Jesus, — 
"  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am. 
And  they  said,  what  need  we  any  further  witness  ?  for  we  ourselves  have 
heard  of  his  own  mouth."  Having  thus  persisted  in^asserting  his  claim  to 
be  king  of  the  Jews,  that  nation  crucified  him  as  such.||  It  is  true  that,. 
after  much  hesitation,  he  said  to  Pilate  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world ;  bat  it  is  equally  true  that,  when  he  made  this  admission,  he  had 
been  apprehended  ;  and  then  saw  the  horrible  death  of  crucifixion  staring 
him  in  the  face, — a  death  which,  when  he  knew  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  even  within  the  circle  of  his  own  apostles,  he  feared  waa 
inevitable,  and  from  which  he  fervently  prayed  to  be  delivered.^  It  is  not 
at  ail  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  although  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life» 

*  llaltfa.  xxi  1~.16.     Mark  zi.  2—19.    Luke  xix.  30-^0.    John  xa.  12—19. 
t  Se«  foregoing  ciUtions.  %  Matth.  zvii.  25 — 27.     Luke  zxiii.  1. 

§  Lake  xxiii.  38,  39..    Matth.  xxvi.  64.  Mark  xir.  61,  62.    Compare  with  the  above^ 
Hatth.  xiv.  Luke  xxiL  70,  71.  John  xviii.  33 — 39 ;  xix.  9, 10.  et  al. 

0  John  XTiiL  83 ;  six.  3, 12,  14, 15,  19,  21.  \  Matth.  xxvi.  24,  25,  36,  42. 
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both  in  words  and  actions,  contradicted  him, — although  the  three  other 
evangelists  state  that  he  avowed  hin»?t»lf  the  kin^j  of  the  Jews,  yet  that, 
according  to  John,  (whose  testimony  alone,  and  that  only  in  one  solitary 
instance,  is  against  the  other  three  evangelists,)  Jesus  should  make  the 
concession  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  But  observe  how 
unwiUingly,  even  under  the  existing  aggravatingly  distressing  circum- 
stances, he  makes  this  concession.  After  the  question  has  been  put  to 
him,  he  asks  another,  namely,  who  had  instructed  the  Roman  governor, 
who  was  then  on  the  seat  of  justice,  to  interrogate  him  as  to  whether  he 
was,  or  was  not  the  king  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  retorts,  saying, — "  Am  I  a 
Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me ; 
what  hast  thou  done  ?"  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  question,  nor  has  he 
answered  it  to  this  day ;  any  more  than  he  has  answered  another  question 
then  put  to  him,  namely, — **  what  is  tiuth  ?"  Evading  a  direct  answer,  he 
says,—'*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  To  say  nothing  of  the 
facts  that  one  of  his  servants,  namely  Peter,  actually  had  fought,  and 
that  he  himself  had  ordered  the  rest  to  be  provided  with  swords,  let  us 
observe  that  Pilate,  upon  obtaining  this  answer,  asked  Jesus, — *'  Art  thou 
a  king  then  ?"  Christ  replied  in  the  affirmative, — "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am 
a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth."*  This  answer,  in  a  great 
measure,  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  Christ  had  been  proclaiming.  He  was  a  king,  and  a  king  of  the 
Jews.  This  he  did  not  deny  ;  hut  he  denied  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this 
world.  Nor  had  he  ever  said  that  it  was.  He  had  always  taught  that 
this  world  was  to  be  burned  before  he  should  estahlish  his  kingdom  ;  and 
that  his  first  appearance,  for  this  purpose,  woLtd  be  in  the  clouds,  where, 
probably,  the  new  earth  was  to  he  fixed,  while  this  world  was  to  be  eternally 
bnmhig.  This  answer  of  Chri^t  to  l*ilate,  therefore,  by  no  means  proves 
that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  a  spiritual  one,  or  that  it  was  not  to  be  of  a 
secular  character  ;  much  less  that  it  was  the  Gospel  Dispensation. 

Notwithstanding  Christ's  declaration,  Nathaniel,  as  if  prompted  by 
Inspiration,  calls  Christ,  the  very  first  time  he  sees  biro.  **  the  King  of 
Israel  ;"t  and  even  the  angel,  in  predicting  his  birth,  announces  that  *'  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  that  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end  ;'*X — a  description  of  his  kingdom  quite  conformable  to  that 
which  he  himself  gives  of  it.  He  calls  himself  a  king,  when  speaking  of 
himself  as  judge  of  mankind,— the  office  of  judge§  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
in  some  countries,  being  discharged  by  the  king  ;  and  he  calls  his  dominions 
a  kingdom,  in  quite  as  literal  a  sense  as  either  of  the  kings  and  kingdoms 
of  Jadah  or  Israel  is  spoken  of,  without  ever  giving  the  least  intimation 
that  we  should  understand  him  otherwise  than  literally.  If,  therefore,  the 
kings  and  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  literally  so,  Christ  is  literally 
a  king,  and  his  kingdom  literally  a  kingdom.     Nathaniel  says  to  him,^ 

•  John  xviii.  83—87.  t  John  i.  49.  t  Luke  i.  32,  83. 
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'•  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art  the  King:  of  Israel."*  Would  it  not 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  this  instance,  he  is  literally  called  the  Son  of 
God  ;  but  fi£ruratively.  the  King  of  Urael  ?t 

As  the  King  of  Israel,  who  was  to  establish  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
after  conquering  all  his  enemieH,  in  the  destruction  of  this  world  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  one  ;  (or  perhaps  a  remodification  of  the  old  materials, 
purified  by  fire. — a  very  ancient  notion.)  the  pious  Simeon  waited  for  him, 
whom  he  terms  "  the  coni»olation  of  Israel. "J  And  in  expectation  of  the 
same  event,  the  ever-memorable  Joseph  of  Arimathea  •*  waited  for  the 
kingdom  of  God."§  This  would  he  a  most  singular  expression,  if  by  the 
kiiiodom  of  heaven  and  the  kini^dom  of  God  were  meant  the  Dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  Here  has  Christ  been  on  earth  ;  has  established  his  king- 
dom ;  has  promulgated  its  doctrines  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Palestine  ;  has  sent  apoi^tles  by  twelve  and  by  seventy  to  preach  it  to  all 
the  world  ;  has  made  thousands  of  converts  to  the  new  religion — the 
Gospel  Dispensation  ;  (?)  has  just  died  on  the  cross  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  ;  and  is  now  being  buried  by  this  very  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "  an 
honourable  counsellor."  and  therefore  a  man  neither  of  low  position,  mean 
intellect,  scanty  education,  nor  slight  acquaintance  with  Christ  and  his 
doctrines,  but  a  man  who  still  wails  for  the  kingdom  of  God, — waits  for  this 
kingdom  to  come  or  be  established  ;  whereas  it  has  long  ago  come,  and 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Wiirld,  by  working  thousands  of 
stupendous  miracles,  the  fame  of  which  has  resounded  throughout  the  whole 
land  ;  nay  whereas  the  very  essence,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  kingdom 
is  conveyed  into  the  tomb,  perhaps  between  the  arms  of  this  very  Joseph, 
who.  notwithstanding,  waits  still  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Can  this  mean 
the  Gospel  Dispensation  ?  Would  not  Joseph  of  Arimathea  have  known, 
— would  not  Christ  or  some  of  the  disciples  have  told  him, — would  not  the 
wonderful  works,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  words  of  Christ,  who  always 
drew  after  him  great  multitudes  of  people,  have  convinced  him  that  the 
marvellous  three  years  which  Christ  spent  as  a  public  teacher,  at  the  close 
of  which  period  rocks  rent,  the  earth  quaked,  the  sun  darkened,  the  graves 
opened,  and  the  drad  rose  and  walked  about,  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  Dispensation  ?  Must  not  Joseph,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Christ 
and  resided  within  a  shore  distance  of  Jerusalem,  have  known  all  these 
things  ?  Why  then  did  he  wait  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Obviously, 
because  he,  in  common  with  all  others  of  his  age,  and  many  ages  after, 
firmly  believed,  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  meant  the  End  of  the  World,  the  Final  Judgment,  and  after 
these  events,  an  eternal  age  of  bliss  in  what  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  of  God.  The  notion  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means  the 
Dispensation  of  the  Crospel  is  a  figment  of  the  brains  of  men  of  compara- 
tively modern  times,  to  which  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  were  entire 
strangers.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  who  it  is  said  was  a  good  and  just  man,  and 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  waited  also  himself, — waited  with  many  others  for  the 

•  John  i.  49. 
t  Peter  also,  in  his  Pentecostal  Sermon  (Actsii.  29,  30)  makes  Christ  to  descend  from 
David,  and  claims  hie  right  to  the  throne  of  David  (the  fruit  of  whose  loins  he  was)  in 
as  literal  a  sense  as  ever  words  were  uttered. 

X  Luke  ii.  %%  84.  f  Mark  xt.  43.     Luke  xxiii.  St.     Matth.  xxviii.  57. 
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kiDgdom  of  God, — waited  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  the  Judge  appear 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  of  being  ''  caught  up  into  the  air,  so  as  to  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

A  few  more  instances  of  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
heaven"  is  employed,  must  suffice  on  this  head.  Christ  having  told 
Zaccheus,  a  little  man  in  stature  but  great  in  riches,*  that  he  was  going  to 
abide  at  his  house,  adding  as  he  entered  in,  and  after  he  had  heard  the 
vaunts  of  his  host  as  to  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  that  that  day  salvation 
had  come  to  this  house,  because  Zaccheus  also  was  a  son  of  Abraham, 
and  because  the  Son  of  man  was  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,  the  multitude  who  followed  Christ,  and  heard  these  words,  '*  thought 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear."  The  words  of  the 
Evangelist  are, — *'  And  as  they  heard  these  things,  he  added  and  spake  a 
parable,  because  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  because  they  thought 
that  the  kingdom  of  (vod  should  immediately  appear."t  These  words 
clearly  show  that  the  writer  meant  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
had  not  appeared  when  Christ  spoke  to  Zaccheus.  Therefore,  the  appear- 
ance and  preaching  of  Christ  on  earth  was  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
understood  by  the  Evangelist,  who  wrote,  as  we  are  told,  under  Divine 
guidance,  and  than  whom  none,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  Christians,  could 
know  better.  That  kingdom  was  a  thing  yet  to  come.  The  people 
then  expected  it  **  immediately  "  because  the  supposed  king  of  this  supposed 
kingdom  had  intimated  his  intention  to  take  his  abode  with  one  of  the  sons 
of  Abraham,  the  celebrated  ancestor  of  the  Jews  ;  and  because  he  had  said, 
— "  this  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house."  fiut  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  only  expected  this  kingdom, — "  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
ahould  immediately  appear.*' 

Jesus,  in  order  to  correct  their  mistake  as  to  the  instant  appearance  of 
this  kingdom,  and  to  show  them  that  a  few  things  must  yet  occur  before  it 
would  come,  spoke  a  parable  of  a  certain  nobleman  who  went  into  a  far 
country  to  receive  a  kingdom.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  hated 
him,  and  sent  to  tell  him  they  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them. 
Having,  however,  obtained  the  kingdom  and  returned,  he  called  his 
fiervantSy  to  whom  at  his  departure  he  had  entrusted  a  pound  each,  and  he 
put  one  to  reign  over  ten  cities,  and  another  over  five,  each  according  to 
the  good  use  he  had  made  of  the  money  of  his  royal  master.  To  the 
servant,  however,  who  had  used  the  money  improvidently  he  gave  no  power, 
but  took  from  him  the  money,  and  commanded  that  those  enemies  of  his, 
who  had  said  they  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them,  should  be  brought 
before  him  and  slain  in  his  presence.  If  language  has  any  meaning,  there 
is  certainly  here  depicted  a  secular  king  and  a  secular  kingdom,  de  futuro. 
What  is  said  of  the  servants  is  exactly  in  harmony  with  what  is  said  of  the 
faithful  and  unfaithful  servants  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, — sit  as  a  king  upon 
his  throne, — send  one  set  of  human  characters  to  everlasting  fire,  and 
receive  another  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Those  expressions  in  Matthew  and  those  in  the  passage  now 
nnder  consideration  from  Luke,  are  uttered  in  reference  to«  and  in  immediate 

•  Luke  xix,  5— «7,  f  Vcr.  11. 
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connection  with  the  same  kingdom — "  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  and  "  the 
kingdom  of  God/'  which  clearly  mean  the  same  thing.  These  circum- 
stances  furnish  irrefutahle  evidence  that  the  passage  in  Luke  represents  the 
kingdom  of  God  not  only  as  yet  to  come,  hut  as  that  which  wa8  to  come  at 
the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Judgment ;  and  which,  with  its  con- 
comitant events,  was,  at  the  time  Christ  entered  Zaccheus's  •house, 
earnestly  and  generally  expected  to  he  just  at  hand.  That  part  of  the 
parable  which  represents  the  king  as  putting  one  of  his  servants,  who  had 
been  faithful  to  him  before  he  had  obtained  the  kingdom,  to  reign  over  tea 
cities,  and  another,  who  had  borne  a  similar  character,  to  reign  over  five, 
has  clear  reference  to  the  different  degrees  of  power  and  eminence  which 
should  be  given  to  those  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; — a  point 
referred  to  by  Christ  on  a  great  number  of  occasions,  so  as  to  make  his 
bearers  deeply  sensible  that  there  were  positions  of  different  degrees  of 
dignity  to  be  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  their 
claims  to  high  stations  depended  upon  their  conduct  towards  him.  Hence 
the  frequent  quarrels  among  his  disciples  as  to  who  should  be  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  Christ  as  frequently  endeavoured  io  subdue 
by  persuading  them  that  the  humblest  then  should  be  the  highest  in  his 
kingdom ;  and  hence  the  applications  to  Christ  for  being  allowed  to  sit 
next  to  him  in  his  kingdum.'*' 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  doctrine  of  this  parable  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  EvangeUst  that  the  reason  why  Christ  spoke  the  parable  was, 
not  only  "  because  they  thought  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately 
appear,"  but  also  "  because  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem."  He  was  about 
entering  that  royal  city  in  triumph,  which  the  Evangelist  says  he  did  enter, 
immediately  after  he  had  spoken  the  parable,  with  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion of  regal  pomp,  (as  already  noticed)  riding  on  a  wild  colt  of  an  ass,  and 
followed  by  a  huge  multitude  who  strewed  their  clothes  on  the  ground 
before  him,  and  shouted  forth  acknowledgments  of  his  kingly  authority. 
When  he  was  requested  by  some  of  the  Pharisees  to  check  these  disloyal 
proceedings,  he  showed  his  approbation  of  them,  and  afterwards  prophesied 
that  Jerusalem,  either  in  common  with,  or  immediately  before  the  rest  of 
the  world,  should  be  destroyed,  saying, — "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ;  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and 
keep  thee  in  on  every  side  ;  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon 
another,  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.'^f 


•  Vid.  ante,  pp.  83,  84.  t  Luke  xix.  42—44. 
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Sbctku^  TV. — Christ's    prediction    that    Jerusalem  should  br   ek* 

COMPASSED    WITH    ARMIES,     EVINCING    THAT    HE    IMAGINED     THE    WORLD 
WAS    TO    BE    DESTfiOTED    BY    ARMIES    OF    ANGELIC    SOLDIERS. 


Whatever  Christians  may  think  of  the  import  of  the  foregoing  predic- 
tion;— however  frequently  it  may,  with  that  in  another  part  of  the  same 
Gospel,*  be  cited  to  prove  that  Christ  thereby  predicted  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  did  not  predict  the  End  of  the  World  ;  the  numerous, 
clear,  and  distinct  passages  which  record  his  prediction  of  the  latter,  form 
such  a  ponderous  mass  of  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  two  passages  in  Luke,  which  speak  about  compassing 
with  armies  and  enemies,  about  falling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  being 
led  away  captive,  the  following  alternative  is  inevitable  : — These  passages 
are  predictions  of  what  would  befall  Jerusalem,  either  immediately  brfokb 
the  End  of  the  World,  or  of  what  would  befall  it  at  the  End  of  the  World, 
in  common  with  the  whole  earth.  Whether  they  mean  the  one  or  the 
other  is  not  a  question  which  in  the  least  alters  the  character  of  Christ  as 
a  prophet.  Because  if  they  mean  either,  they  prove  him  to  be  a  false 
prophet.  The  real  question  here  in  regard  to  Christ  as  a  prophet  is  not, 
whether  he  did  prophesy  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  whether  he  did 
prophesy  that,  during  the  life-time  of  those  contemporary  with  him  on  earth, 
he  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  destroy  this  world,  judge  all  man- 
kind,  establish  a  kingdom  which  he  calls  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  receive 
into  this  kingdom  those  whom  he  calls  "  the  elect,*'  while  he  punished  those 
whom  he  terms  "  the  cursed"  with  everlasting  Jire.  This  alone  is  the  grand 
question  here  at  issue.  That  he  positively  prophesied  the  latter  has  already 
been  proved  by  a  greater  mass  of  evidence,  adduced  from  his  own  words, 
than  can  be  found  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  any  other  prediction  ever 
uttered.  Since,  however,  we  have,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  import  of  the 
phrase — "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  fallen  upon  that  passage  in  connection  with 
it,  wherein  Christ  deplores  the  coming  do<  m  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  this  passage  and 
others  of  similar  language  really  mean  ;  and  what  relation  they  bear  to 
other  passages  which  form  their  contexts,  and  in  which  Christ  indisputably 
predicts  the  End  of  the  World. 

It  should  at  the  onset  be  observed,  that  Christ  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  clear  and  definite  notion  of  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  means  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed,  although  he  predicted  its  destruction. 
This  is  evident  from  the  different,  and  frequently  contradictory  manner  in 
which,  at  different  times,  he  speaks  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
event,  while  on  the  event  itself  he  clearly  and  firmly  insists.f     Either  this  ia 

♦  Luke  xxi.  20—24. 
t  To  furnish  proofs  of  this  position,  here,  would  be  too  tedious  a  task,  and  would 
make  us  deviate  too  far  from  the  main  subject.      Any  reader,  at  his  leisure,  by  taking 
his  Testament  and  Concordance  in  hand,  may  amply  Terify  the  assertion. 
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the  case,  or  those  four  Evangelists  who  have  undertaken  to  fnrnith  a 
narrative  of  Christ's  words  and  works  have  done  him  gross  injustice.  The 
fidelity  of  the  latter,  however,  we  must,  for  the  present,  take  for  granted ; 
hecause  if  we  do  not,  there  will  be  no  proof  left  that  Christ  delivered  these 
predictions  at  all,  either  consistently  or  contradictorily ;  or  even  that  he 
himself  ever  had  any  existence.  For  to  deny  the  fidelity  of  the  Gospels  is 
to  sweep  away  all  proof  of  recognised  authority  by  Christians,  nut  only 
that  Jesus  said  and  did  the  things  attributed  to  him,  but  even  that  he 
ever  existed.  Christ,  therefore,  as  indicated  by  these  Gospels,  having  no 
definite  notion  of  the  means  by  which  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed — an 
event  which  he  would  have  people  believe  to  be  "  near  at  hand,"  even  "  at 
the  doors" — may  easily  have  supposed  that  large  cities  like  Jerusalem^ 
would  be  encompassed  with  mrmies  of  angels^  who  would  pull  down  the 
building,  *' leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another,"  slay  the  inhabitants 
with  their  swords,  and  put  the  cities  on  fire,  with  the  whole  of  the  earth. 
No  reader  of  the  Bible  requires  to  be  told  that  angels  are  therein  often 
represented  as  having  swords. — The  Cherubim  put  to  keep  the  garden  of 
Edei^  had  a  sword ; — the  angel  who  met  Balaam  had  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  sword  with  which  it  appears  an  angel  threatened  to 
destroy  Jerussdero,  in  the  time  of  David ;  nor  of  the  angel  who,  apparently 
with  a  sword,  killed  4,060  men  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians ; — DavicKis 
expressly  said  to  be  afraid  because  of  the  sword  of  an  angel ;  and  we  have 
an  account  of  a  war  in  heaven  between  angels.  The  word  rendered 
"  armies"  in  Luke,  is  orparoircdop — an  encampment.  We  find  mention 
made  of  *•  the  armies"  (orporcvftora— armed  military  forces)  "  which  were 
in  heaven,"*  meaning  the  angels.  In  Luke,t  ^^  ^^^  arpana  avpartos,  a 
heavenly  army,  rendered  in  our  version,  "  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host." 
In  verse  15th  of  the  same  chapter,  the  same  are  called  ayyekoi,  (angels) 
showing  that  these  soldiers, — this  army,  (for  such  is  the  very  meaning  of 
orparta)t  &re  the  same  "  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host"  as  that  called 
angeh.  In  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  frequently 
meet  with  {nparia  rov  ovpavov — the  army  of  heaven,  or  "  the  host  of 
heaven" — as  translated  generally  in  our  version,  meaning  really  the  angels 
of  heaven,  such  as  in  the  following  passages: — "I  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
on  bis  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him."  (1  Kings  xxii. 
19.  2  Chron.  xviii.  18)  It  is  true  that  the  same  expression — '*  host  of 
heaven" — is  used  to  denote  the  celestial  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  moon, 
&c.,  which  were  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
military  beings  situated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky,  called  the  heavens. 
The  instances  in  the  Bible  where  the  angels  are  regarded  as  an  army,  and 
called  by  that  name,  are  very  numerous. § 

•  Rev.  xiz.  14.  f  ii.  18. 

X  The  words  used  almost  invariably  by  the  Greek  writers  for  an  army  and  an  encamp- 
meot  of  soldiers,  are  vrparoQ  and  orparoiniot.  In  Joseph  us  (Ant.'  Lib.  xviii.  c.  7. 
{  6.)  we  find  rmv  vrpanvfiaT^y  tiytfioviap  tipai  avru;  ana  in  his  Treattbe  oa  the 
Maccabees,  {  5.  we  meet  with — ri^tv  OTpaThvparwv  avru  waptcTtiKorufv  kvkXoOiv, 
See  the  words  in  all  their  forms  used  in  Xenophon  Auab. 

{  The  words  armatr,  angeU,  stars,  host  of  keaven,  i^c.  are  used  in  the  Bible  in  such  a 
manner  as  clearly  shows  that  they  were  considered  by  the  writers  as  fynooymoud  terms, 
and  that  a  notion  preyailed  among  the  Jews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  that  the  aerial 
and  starry  regions  were  inhabited  by  vast  armies  of  soldiers.      In  accordance  with  this 
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And  that  Christ  had  an  idea  of  coming  to  destroy  the  world,  like  a 
field- marshal,  with  legions  of  angelic  soldiers,  is  strongly  countenanced  by 

notion,  was  the  fancy  that  heroes,  at  their  death,  ascended  these  regions,  and  were  added 
to  the  heavenly  army.  Hence  heroes  were  so  often  deified,  and  became  the  gods  of  the 
ancients.  In. the  Bible  there  is  frequent  mention  made  of  the  God  rf  -host  and  Aoffi,— 
the  Lord  of  host  and  hosts^—God*s  ho$t$, — the  hosts  of  God, — Lord  God  of  hosts,  &c.  The 
word  translated  host,  is  K3if  (Tsaba) ;  and  the  phrase  translated  ILord  qf  hosts,  is  mn* 
mK3V  (Jehovah  Tsabaoth).  Now  it  is  weU  known  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Kav 
as  a  verb,  is  to  assemble — to  meet  in  orderly  troops,  as  soldiers.  As  a  noun,  it  signifies 
ftn  army,  or  in  the  plural — mKniT  (Tsabaoth)  armies;  and  as  already  noticed,  is  translated 
host  or  hosts.  It  is  a  word  generally  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  the  army,  armies, 
host,  or  hosts  of  the  different  kings  who  fought  against  the  Hebrews,  and  even  to  denote 
the  Israelitish  army.  It  is  used  a  great  number  of  times  in  Num.  ii.  4 — 15,  for  the 
different  troops  of  the  Israelitish  army,  both  in  the  singular — ksy  and  in  tlie  plural — 
mMny.  We  read  of  the  host — MSV  of  Jabin,  the  captain  of  which  was  the  brave  Sisera, 
who  met  bis  death  at  the  hasda  of  the  treacherous  Jael. — Jud.  iv.  2.  Shobach  was 
captain  of  the  Syrian  host — xay.— 2  Sam.  x.  18.  "  Uzziah  had  an  host  (N3y)  of  fighting 
xnen  that  went  out  to  war." — 2  Chion.  xxvi.  II.  It  is  said  that  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
(mrr  rnxny)  meaning  the  warring  Hebrews,  went  out  of  Egypt — Ex.  xii.  41.  In  a  great 
number  of  other  instances  are  the  terms  host  and  hosts  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  ^  body 
of  soldiers  or  military  men  ;  which,  evidently,  was  the  idea  that  the  Jews  attached  to  the 
words.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  in  the  Bible  by  the  appellations — Lord  of  hosts, — God 
of  hosts,  &c.,  is  the  Lord  and  God  of  soldiers.  Lord  of  Sabaoth  (the  latter  word  for 
some  doubtful  purpose  being  left  untranslated  in  the  New  Testament — Rom.  ix.  29,  and 
Jam.  V.  4.)  means  Lord  of  armies,  Croden  Tory  candidly  says, — "  Sabaoth,  or  rather 
Zabaoth,  an  Hebrew  word  that  signifies  host  or  armies"  He  likewise  admits  that  the 
word  M^y  "  is  also  used  to  signify  the  service  his  ministers  perform  for  him  in  the 
tabernacle,  lecause  they  are  there  as  it  were  toldiers,  or  guards  attending  at  the  court  of 
their  Prince," 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  meaning  of  the  word  host  in  the  Bible,  we  are  now  better 
prepared  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  '*  tfie  hosts  of  fteaven,"  (iravn  N3v)  bo  often 
mentioned  in  the  same  book.  We  read  (Deut.  xvii.  3.  2  Kings  xvii.  16;  zxi.  3 — 5. 
Jer.  viii.  2.)  that  the  Isiaelites  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven, — meaning  thereby  the 
soldiers,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  regions  of  the  sky,  and  to  make  their  appear^ 
ance  in  the  shape  of  sun,  moon,  stars,  ftc.  Cruden,  Parkhurst,  and  all  Christian  writers 
gloss  over  this  Biblical  statement  by  telling  us  that  only  the  apostate  Israelites  worship- 
ped the  hosts  of  heaven,  or  practised  the  Zabian  idolatry.  But  the  Jewish  writings,  like 
thof  e  of  the  Pagans,  invariably  confine  the  habitation  of  the  Jewish  God  to  the  region  of 
the  host  of  heaven — the  cloudls,  &e.,  where  also  the  angels,  called  armies  and  soldiers, 
were  supposed  to  dwell.  In  Job  xxu.  12 — 14.  it  is  asked — "  Is  not  God  in  the  height  of 
heaven  ?  How  doth  God  know  ?  Can  he  judge  through  the  dark  cloud  ?  Thick  clouds 
are  a  covering  to  him  that  he  seeth  not;  and  he  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven.** 
Hence  he  is  called  the  Lord  ef  heaven,  as  often  as  the  Lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven.  A 
prophet  «ay8  that  he  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
hy  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  (1  Kings  xxii.  19.)  Such  an  expression  as  this 
shows  that  the  words — "hosts  of  heaven" — mean,  in  the  Bible,  something  more  than  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  considered  as  inanimate  bodies  ;  that  they  mean  intelligent  beingSr-« 
the  angels  who  were  thought  to  be  soldiers.  From  this  heaven  the  Jewish  God  was 
supposed  frequently  to  come  down  to  visit  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Bible,  also,  he  is  often 
made  to  claim  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  his  own  soldiers, — said  to  be  their  commander, — 
to  bring  them  out  by  number, — and  to  call  them  by  their  names.  (Neb.  ix.  6.  Is.  xl.  26; 
xlv.  12  )  We  are  aUo  told  that  the  host  of  heaven  worshipped  Jehovah  ;  (Neb.  iz.  6.) 
that  he  thoeth  according  to  his  will  m  the  army  of  heaven;  (Dan.  v.  35.)  that  there  is  no 
number  of  his  armies;  (Job  xxv.  3.  Jer.  xxxiii.  22  )  and  that  his  chariots  (of  war)  are 
twenty  thousand,  even  t.housand8  of  angels.  (Psal.  Ixviii.  17.)  Isaiah,  (xxxiv.  4.)  after 
predicting,  in  very  obscene  language,  that  the  earthly  armies  of  soldiers  should  be 
slaughtered,  says  that  the  host  or  army  of  heaven  should  also  be  dissolved,  or  rather 
disbanded.  Daniel  (viii.  10,  11.)  speaks  of  the  Prince  or  leader  of  the  host  of  heaoess, 
Jacob,  after  the  angels,  ambassadors,  or  soldiers  of  the  Gods  (onbK)  met  him,  calls  them 
(uot  exactly  Go(Vs  host,  as  translated)  but  the  encampment  of  the  Gods->crnbK  nsna 
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the  following  words  be '  spoke  to  one  of  his  disciples  when  he  was  being 
taken  into  custody. — "  Pat  up  again  thy  sword  into  bis  place ;  for  all  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Thmkest  thon  that  I 
cannot  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  send  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?'^*  These  words  at  least  prove  that  Christ  regarded  the 
angels  as  celestial  soldiers.  The  circnmstandies  also  under  which  the  words 
were  spoken  afibrd  additional  strength  to  this  feet. — ^There'were  men  under 
arms  at  the  time  surrounding  Christ,  and  military  operations  at  the  time 
performed.  One  of  the  disciples,  Peter,  as  we  learn  A-om  John.f  drew  his 
sword,  and  with  it  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's  servant ;  aiming, 
probably,  at  his  head,  but  his  blow  being  warded  off  by  the  sword  of  luis 
adversuy.  All  the  disciples  of  Christ,  apparently,  carried  swords ;  for  Christ 
had  just  told  them  to  be  provided  with  them,  even  if  they  sold  their  clothes 
to  buy  them.{  To  show  the  harmony  of  this  combative  conduct  with  what 
Christ  says  afterwards  against  using  a  sword,  and  with  his  precept  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount  regarding  the  non-resistance  of  evil,  is  one  of  the 
tasks  of  impossibility  in  which  Christians  are  so  frequently  engaged  touch- 
ing the  contradictory  statements  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  show  that  Christ  told  his  disciples  to  buy  swords ;  that 

snd  in  commemoration  of  them,  calls  the  place,  the  Eacampen — mm  (Mahanaim)^ 
Gen.  zxzii.  1,  2.  In  like  manner  does  the  Psalmist  speak  about  the  angel  of  the  I^rd 
encamping.  (PsaL  zxxiv.  7-)  Similar  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  expression — 
micsy  Ti^— the  God  of  hosU. — See  2  Sam.  ▼.  10.  Psal.  lix.  0 ;  Izxx.  4, 7, 14, 19.  (where 
the  God  of  host  was  the  sun  whose  face  thone.}  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  8 — 12.  Amos  iii.  13 ;  r. 
14 — 16,  27;  Ti.  8.  Parkhurst,  nnder  the  word  host,  (Heb.  Lex.)  admits  that  the  hosts 
of  heaven  seem  to  denote  the  spiritual,  created  angels ;  the  Hebrew  phrase — hoet  of 
heaven,  in  1  Kings  zxii.  19,  and  2  Chron.  xviii.  18.  exactly  answering  to  the  hearenlj 
host  of  Luke,  which  are  called  aogelt,  and,  as  already  shown,  mean  soldiers.  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  Hebrew  word  *]Kb,  translated  angel,  means  a  soldier,  or  a  military 
oi&cer  sent  on  an  embassy. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  notion  of  a  heavenly  army,  or  a  host  of  heavenly  soldiers* 
Deborah  says : — ^*  They  fought  from  heaven,— The  sten  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera."  (J ad.  v.  20.)  But  bow  did  the  stars,  these  inanimate  bodies,  fight  7  By  causing 
rains,  says  Parkhurst,  to  overflow  the  river  Kishon,  and  to  drown  Sisera's  soldiers.  In 
the  text,  however,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  raio.  Further,  we  know  that  the  word 
urrhoaOt  translated  here,  courses,  whose  root  is  ^,  has — with  all  its  cognates — the  signifi- 
cation of  a  military  moHttt,  or  bank  cast  up  in  besieging  a  city,  and  for  other  warlike 
purposes^ — See  Job  xix.  12.  2  Chron.  xi.  11.  Jer.  xxxii.  24 ;  xxziii.  4;  vi.  6.  2  Sam. 
zx.  16.  Again,  the  word  ta^sTO  (cochabim)  rendered  ttan  in  the  passage,  often  meana 
living  objects.-7See  Amos  v.  20.  Is.  xiv.  13,  14.  and  compare  with  Job.  xxxviii.  7. 
where  Parkhurst  admits  (Heb.  Lex.  ver.  nas)  that  the  morning  stars  coupled  with  the 
tons  of  God  mean  angels.  Gruden  makes  a  similar  admission  under  the  word  star,  and 
further  assures  us  that  the  idolatrous  Israelites  called  the  sun  and  moon,  the  king  and 
queen  of  heaven,  and  the  stars  were,  as  it  were  their  armies  or  militia.  The  Scriptures 
generally  ascribe  life,  knowledge,  &c.  to  the  stars,  moon,  and  sun. — Psal.  xix.  5  ;  civ.  19 ; 
elxvilL  3.  Job.  x.  12.  Eccl.  i.  ft.  The  Jews  worshipped  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  star.-^ 
Amos  v.  26.  Acts  vii.  43.  The  host  of  heaven  and  the  host  of  the  stars  were  considered 
to  be  the  same,  and  to  have  a  prince  or  captain  over  them. — Dan.  viii.  9 — 12.  Indeed 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  thought  Uiere  were  armies  of 
soldiers  above  them  in  the  skies.  Hence  their  dreams  of  wars  in  heaven  and  a  thousand 
other  idle  tales.  Precisely  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  his  conntrymen  does  Christ 
imagine  the  End  of  the  World  to  be  brought  about,  and  a  new  kingdom  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  present  world,  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  heavenly  soldiers. 

•  Matth.  xxvi.62.63. 
t  Compare  John  xriii.  3—13.  with  xxvi.  60 — 67.  Mark  xiv.  43—53.  Luke  xxii.  47 — 64. 

1  Luke  xxii.  86. 

2  H 
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they  asked  Jesus  should  they  draw  and  use  them ;  and  that  one  of  them 
did  use  a  sword,  and  cut  off  a  man's  ear  with  it.  We  are  further  told  by 
Mark,  that  a  great  multitude,  with  swords  and  staves, — but  by  John,  that 
^  a  band  of  men  and  officers  with  lanterns,  and  torches,  and  weapons— <;ame 
to  apprehend  Christ.  Moreover ;  that  they  were  armed  men  is  shown  by 
the  following  words  of  Jesus— ^"  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief,  with 
swords  and  staves  for  to  take  me  ?"*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word 
in  John  translated  '*  band  of  men/'  is  aintpa,  meaning  a  band  of  soldiers,-^ 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  same  number  as  a  Roman  cohort, — the  tenth 
part  of  a  legion.t  We  are  likewise  told,  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to  in  John,  that  the  band  and  captains  and  officers  of  the  Jews  took  Jesus 
and  bound  him.  Now,  it  was  under  these  circumstances — being  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  military  officers, — that  Jesus,  who  had  on 
several  occasions  affected  the  authority  of  a  king, — who  had  repeatedly 
uttered  words  which  intimated  that  he  was  a  king ;  and  who  was  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  apprehended  on  the  charge  of 
having  made  that  pretension  : — it  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  he 
said  he  could  have  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.  Can  there  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  meant  he  could  have  these  legions  of  angels  as 
soldiers  to  combat  with,  and  defeat  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  which 
then  surrounded  him  and  his  followers  ?  He  said  this,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  enjoined  Peter  to  put  his  sword  in  its  scabbard ;  meaning,  evidently , 
that  he  would  not  resist  being  taken  into  custody,  but  would  surrender. 
Otherwise,  if  he  wished  to  resist,  he  could  have  of  his  Father  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels ;  which  would,  of  course,  soon  put  all  the  Roman 
legions  hors  de  combat. X  Is  it.  therefore,  at  all  wonderful  that  we  find 
Christ — who  professedly  was  to  destroy  the  world,  in  order  to  avenge  his 
enemies,  and  reward  his  friends — speaking  of  Jerusalem  being  surrounded 
with  armies ;  having  a  trench  cast  about  it ;  having  its  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword,  and  led  away  captive  ;  together  with  other  things  which  constitute 
the  horrors  of  war  ?  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  he  meant  to 
destroy  the  world  by  the  aid  of  angels,  whom  he  regarded  as  soldiers. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  was  those 
angels  who  were  to  come  and  destroy  the  world  ; — Christ  was  to  make  his 
appearance  with  his  holy  angels,  and  with  power  and  great  glory ; — ^the 
angels  were  to  be  sent  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  (an  instrument 
used  in  war)  to  gather  the  elect  together ;  and  the  angels  were  to  be  sent 
to  gather  out  of  the  kingdom  all  things  that  offended.  We  have  also  just 
seen  that  the  very  wnter§  who  reports  Christ  to  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
angels,  calls  an  aggregate  number  of  those  beings,  both  by  the  terms 
angels  and  army.  We  have  likewise  pointed  out  other  instances  in  which 
these  supposed  heavenly  beings  are  called  an  army,  and  have  shown  that 

*  See  pasiagee  just  cited, 
t  Sea  Parkhurat  aod  bia  authoritiea  under  the  word  inriipa. 
X  Tha  word  ** legion"  appears  to  be  a  Latin  military  term,  from  le^o,  to  elect,  or 
choose  ;  although  used  by  Polybius  (says  Pftrkhurst)  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Wars, 
lib.  Ti.  pp.  468—472.  Paris  Edit.  1616.  written  100  yeara  before  Christ.  A  legion  of 
soldiers  is  thought  to  be  7000  men ;  so  that  12  legions  of  angelic  soldiers  would  number 
84,000; — a  formidable  army,  when  it  is  recollected  that  only  one  individual  of  this  fcrca 
killed  so  many  thousands  in  the  Aasyrian  camp. 

i  Luke  iL  13,  15. 
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tbey  are  represented  frequently  as  having  swords, — instniments  indispen* 
sable  to  soldiers.  The  question,  therefore,  which  presents  itself*  but  which, 
with  the  mass  of  evidence  already  adduced,  presents  no  difficulty  of  decision , 
is; — Did  Christ  mean  an  army  of  these  supposed  celestial  beings,  or  of  human 
beings,  when  he  said  *'  Ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies"  ? 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  only  Luke  who  states  that  Jesus  pre- 
dicted that  Jerusalem  should  be  compassed  with  armies ; — that  the  enemy 
should  cast  a  trench  about  it ; — that  not  one  stone  of  it  should  be  left  upon 
another ; — that  some  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  some  be  carried  away  captive.  Neither  Matthew  nor  Mark — 
both  of  whom  record  the  same  predictions  of  Christ  on  this  occasion  as 
Luke — has  any  of  these  words,  although  all  three  have  nearly  the  same 
words  preceding  and  succeeding  those  which  Luke  alone  records.  Instead 
of  the  words — •*  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then 
know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh,"  both  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
— "  when  ye,  therefore,  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
I>aniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place."*  Instead  of  the  words  of 
Luke — "  There  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this 
people,  and  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away 
captive  into  all  nations ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled/'  Matthew  and  Mark 
merely  state  that  "  there  shall  be  great  tribulation  in  those  days."t  Still 
here  is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the  contexts,  and  indeed  the  whole 
chain  of  predictions  narrated  by  the  three  Evangelists  respectively,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  reads  them  that  the  three 
versions  are  narrations  of  the  very  same  prophecies.  As  to  the  passage* 
already  cited  from  Luke4  regarding  the  prediction,  that  not  one  stone  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  should  be  left  upon  another,  and  that  its  enemies 
should  cast  a  trench  about  it,  this  occurs,  in  his  Gospel,  between  the 
account  of  Jesus  riding  in  triumph  into  the  holy  city,  and  that  of  his  enter- 
ihg  the  temple,  and  overthrowing  the  tables  of  the  money-changers. 
Matthew  and  Mark,  in  closely  similar  terms,  relate  both  these  occurrences 
consecutively ;  and  John  relates  the  latter ;  but  in  neither  of  these  three 
Evangelists  is  the  passage  we  find  in  Luke.$  It  is  for  Christians  to  show 
the  harmony  of  these  four  Gospels.  All  that  concerns  us  now  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  against  Luke  as  to  whether  Christ  uttered  the 
passages  here  under  notice.  In  the  one  case,  he  has  three  Evangelists 
against  him,  and  two  in  the  other  ;  so  that  supposing  all  the  Evangelists 
equally  truthful,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Christ 
did  not  utter  those  passages.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an 
important  prediction  as  Christians  say  it  contains — that  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Jewish  Polity,  instituted  by  God  himself — should  intentionally  be  left 
nnrecorded  by  three  out  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  especially,  as  they  all  four 

*  Compare  Matth.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  ziii.  14.  with  Luke  xzi.  20 ;  and  also  compare  the 
contexts  of  each. 

t  Compare  Matth.  zziv.  21,  23.  Mark  ziii.  19,  20.  with  Lake  zxL  24 ;  and  obeenre 
the  similarity  of  the  contezts. 

I  Vid.  ante,  p.  95. 

{  Compare  Matth.  zxi.  1—10.  Mark  zi.  1—18.  and  John  ii.  12—18.  with  Luke  zix. 
28-— 48. 
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alike  record  incidents  of  the  most  trivial  character.  Bat  waiving  this 
objection,  and  admitting  tliat  Christ  did  deliver  these  predictions  as  Luke 
records  them,  still  they  furnish  no  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  predic- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  apart  from  that  of  the  world,  nor  that 
they  are  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  that  city,  under  any  circumstances, 
by  im  army  of  human  beings ; — much  less  by  a  Rofnan  army,  to  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reference.  For  the  passage  in  the  xixth  chapter 
occurs  shortly  afl&r  that  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  multitude  who  followed 
Christ  believed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  (which  we  have  seen  to  be 
connected  with  the  End  of  the  World)  was  "immediately  to  appear;"* 
and  still  closer  to  the  parable  in  which  Christ  indisputably  describes  the 
conditions  which  gave  persons  a  title  of  admission  into,  and  of  a  position 
of  dignity  in  this  kingdom.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  a  long  period  of  time 
had  dapsed  between  the  utterance  of  the  one  and  the  other.  The  whole 
of  the  proceeding^  narrated  here,  clearly  took  place  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  account  of  them  is  obviously  a  narration  of  one  unbroken  chain  of 
occurrences.  As  to  the  passage  in  chapter  xxi.  Luke,  in  the  very  same 
concatenated  series  of  predictions  as  that  in  which  he  says  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  compassed  with  armies,  the  inhabitants  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword  and  be  led  away  captive,  represents  Christ  to  have  said  that  the  Son 
of  man  should  be  seen  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven ; — that  when  the  signs 
he  enumerates  should  be  visible,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  nigh  ai  hand; — 
and  that  men  should  stand  before  the  Son  of  man.  These  are  expressions 
of  which  there  are  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  they  are  descriptive, 
solely,  of  the  £nd  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Judgment.  If  we  apply  to 
the  passages  under  consideration  that  sound  rule  of  criticism  which  explains 
one  passage  of  doubtful  meaning  by  another  of  dear  import,  we  shall  find 
in  this  case  overwhdming  evidence  that  those  in  Luke  are  predictions  of 
the  End  of  the  World,  which,  like  the  other  Evangelist,  he  states  Christ 
said  would  occur  before  the  generation  then  living  should  pass  away.  In 
the  other  Gospels,  where,  as  admitted  on  all  hands,  are  recorded  the  same 
prophedes  as  in  Luke,  we  have  the  very  mention  of  the  End  of  the  World, 
—the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  his  angds  and  a  great  sound 
of  trumpet,  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto 
the  west,— the  sun  and  moon  darkening,  and  the  stars  falling  from  heaven* 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  amount  of  evidence  which 
18  against,  and  that  which  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Christ,  as  reported 
by  Luke,  as  well  as  by  the  other  Evangelists,  predicted  the  End  of  the 
World  and  the  Final  Judgment,  as  events  to  take  place  daring  the  age  of 
those  then  living. 

The  only  thing  here,  about  which  there  can  be  any  qaestion,  is  that 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  of  no  vital  importance,  namdy — whether, 
according  to  Luke,  Jerusalem  was  to  be  compassed  with  armies, — made 
level  with  the  ground, — the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword  and  carried 
away  captive, — together  with  the  other  events  enumerated,  immediatelg 
lefore  or  simultaneouslg  with  the  destruction  of  the  World.  It  would 
appear  that  Christ  meant  that  the  following  calamities, — wars  and  oommo. 
tions ;  nation  rising  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom ;  perse* 

•  See  p.  9i. 
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catioas  of  the  disciples ;  earthquakes  and  pestilences, — should  take  place 
a  short  time  before  the  End  of  the  World.  For  in  immediate  connection 
with  these  he  says, — *•  but  the  bnd  is  not  by  and  by ;"  meaning — ^the  end  is 
not  immediately  or  instantly,  {ovk  tvB^kts  to  rcXos)  The  word  "  end"  here 
is  very  remarkable,  as  famishing  a  strong  proof  that  the  prediction  is  that 
of  the  End  of  the  World ;  for,  difierenUy  from  the  narrative  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  the  End  of  nothing  had  been  mentioned  by  Luke ;  nor  had  the 
circumstance  of  Jerusalem  being  compassed  with  armies  been  intimated. 
The  End  of  nothing  can  be  meant  here,  therefore,  but  that  of  the  World; 
the  prediction  of  which  Luke  knew  he  was  recording.  Besides,  the  words— 
mot  mmedUtieiy  {ovk  €v$€9n)  show  that,  although  the  event  would  not  occur 
instantly f  yet  it  would  before  a  long  time  elapsed.  Jerusalem  to  be  com- 
passed with  armies,  appears,  however,  to  be  an  event  which  was  to  take 
place  immediately  before  the  End  of  the  World,  and  to  be  a  precursory 
portion  of  its  destruction.  For  when  this  should  be  seen,  it  is  said 
— ••  Then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh"*  The  word  desolation 
(tpifftma^ts)  however,  does  not  exactly  mean  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but 
rather  its  privation  of  inhabitants,  by  flight*  slaughter,  and  captivity. 
Accordingly,  when  the  city  is  seen  to  be  encompassed  with  armies,  the 
inhabitants  within  it  are  admonished  to  flee  to  the  mountains ;  those  who 
are  in  the  middle  of  it  to  depart  from  it,  and  those  who  are  outside,  not  to 
enter  it.  Then,  the  events  to  happen  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
order : — woe  to  those  with  child,  or  who  give  suck, — great  distress  in  the 
land, — the  people  falhng  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  led  away  captive. 
— ^Jerusalem  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles, — ^signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,— distress  and  perplexity  of  nations  upon  the  ^arth, — ^the  sea  and 
waves  roaring, — men's  hearts  faihng  them,  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth, — and  the  powers  of  heaven 
shaken.  There  are  several  of  these  particulars  which  cannot,  with  any 
degree  even  of  plausibility,  be  applied  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
alone.  "Great  distress  in  the  land/'  is  an  expression  not  confined  to 
Jerusalem,  but  regards  at  least  the  land  of  Palestine  at  large.  "  Distress  of 
nations  upon  the  earth*'  is  another  expression  which  must  be  much  more 
extensive  in  its  signification  than  to  be  confined  to  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  or  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Palestine, — 
must,  in  a  word,  refer  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  "  The  sea  and  the 
waves  roaring"  cannot  apply  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  from  any  sea,  except  the  Lake  of  Asphaltites,  which  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  it,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  nearest  the  city  is  not 
more  than  two  miles  wide.  The  expression, — "  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth*'  is  of  much  too  extensive  a  signification  to 
be  confined  to  Jerusalem.  After  enumerating  the  foregoing  particulars, 
Christ  says, — "  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a 
cloud,  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  when  these  things  begin  to  come 
to  pass,  then  look  up»  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh."  This  passage  is  conclusive.  Not  only  does  its  language,  as  to 
"  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,"  correspond  with  the  other  Gospels, 
where  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  prediction  being  that  of  the  End  of  the 

*  fiyyccij^^ — approached,  ur  came  near.  See  p.  74i 
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World ;  but  it  tells  the  disciples,  when  they  see  these  things,  to  lift  fi^ 
their  heads,  because  their  redemption  is  near.  This  cannot,  by  any  means, 
apply  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  for,  first,  not  one,  according  to 
Josephus,  was  allowed  to  escape  from  it,  after  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans;  secondly,  if  any  were  allowed,  the  apostles, — or  disciples  according 
to  Matthew, — but  according  to  Mark  only  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who 
bad  come  to  Christ  to  inquire  the  time  when  these  predictions  should  be 
fulfilled,  were  put  to  death  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  capital  by 
the  Roman  legions ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  their  redemption  could  not  be 
said  to  be  drawing  near.  But  this  expression  most  emphatically  applies  to 
the  destruction  of  the  World ;  for  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  in  the 
clouds,  with  power  and  great  glory,  when  it  is  here  said  the  redemption  of 
the  disciples  "drew  near,"  they  were,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul, 
to  be  ''caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  And 
Christ's  own  words,  immediately  after,  in  explaining  what  he  had  just  said, 
by  an  illustrative  comparison  of  a  fig-tree  putting  forth  its  leaves  at  the  , 
approach  of  summer,  most  strongly  corroborate  this,  especially  his  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  elucidation, — *'  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things 
come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand/*  It  cannot, 
by  any  distortion  of  words,  be  said  that  the  same  thing  is  meant  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army,  as  by  the  kingdom  of  God 
heing  at  hand.  The  latter  has  been  amply  proved  to  mean  a  kingdom 
which  Christ  was  to  set  up  after  destroying  this  world  and  creating  another. 
The  fact  however,  that  Christ,  after  saying  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
seen  coming  in  a  cloud,  states  that  when  these  things  should  come  to  pass,  it 
might  be  known  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  nigh  at  hsnd,  furnishes  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  that  this  kingdom  was  to  be  established  immediately 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Christ,  having  affirmed  that  thai 
generation  should  not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled,  further  says,  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  and  that  that  dag  should  come  as  a 
snare  on  all  them  that  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  What  day  is 
meant  here  ?  Evidently,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  was  to  come,  not 
only  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  on  them  that  dwelt  on  the  face 
of  Uie  whole  earth,  when  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  room  for  any  rational  doubt  that  what  Luke  records  through- 
out this  chapter,  are  the  predictions  of  Christ  regarding  the  End  of  the 
World. 

It  is  true  that  Christ,  as  already  intimated,  had  by  no  means  very 
precise  or  sublime  conceptions  of  the  mode  in  which  the  End  of  the  World 
was  to  be  efilected.  But  these  conceptions,  low  as  they  are,  probably  were 
shared  by  that  age  in  general.  Having,  by  means  of  their  external  senses, 
obtained  ideas  of  burning  cities,  encompassing  them  with  armies,  casting  a 
trench  about  them,  and  pulling  down  the  houses,  so  as  not  to  leave  one 
stone  upon  another ;— having  understood  that  when  an  enemy  besieged  a 
city,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  if  they  were  able,  fled,  while  others  were  put 
to  the  sword,  led  away  captive,  devoured  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  so  on ; 
—having  found  that  there  always  attended  these  events,  great  troubles  and 
perplexities ;  great  hardship  to  females,  especially  those  with  child,  or 
having  the  care  of  young  children ;  great  commotions ; — great  rumours  of 
wars,  and  rising  of  nation  against  nation  and  kingdom  against  kingdom ;— 
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haviag  ezperiesced  the  terrible  effects  of  eartbqaakes*  which,  in  eastern 
coQDtries,  frequently  happened,  and  have  contributed  richly  to  the  idea  of 
the  destruction  of  the  World,  in  a  measure  indeed  effected  by  them ; — 
having  learned,  from  traditionary  lore,  the  notion  of  signs  in  the  heavens, 
the  sun  and  moon  darkened,  the  stars  falling,  and  hero-gods  appearing  in 
the  clouds ; — having  acquired  imaginary  ideas  of  all  these  things,  we  say, 
the  ancients,  out  of  these  crude  materials  were,  by  analogy,  just  as  we  at 
present  imagine  similar  things,  enabled  to  concoct  them  into  what  they 
deemed  a  system  of  the  End  of  the  World.  By  the  same  process  of 
analogy,  drawn  from  kings  and  judges  of  earthly  courts,  they  were  also 
enabled  to  imagine  a  Day  of  Final  Judgment.  Now,  such  exactly  we  find 
to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  Christ  had  formed  bis  notions  of  the  End 
of  the  World,  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  and  so  on.  With  such  prophecies, 
in  abundance,  the  world  has,  in  every  age  even  to  the  present  year  been 
favoured. 


SsCnON   V. THE     BTKaNAL     LIFE     AND     HAPPINESS     PROMISED      IN     THE 

GOSPELS, THEIR   NATURE,    WITH  THE  TIME  AND  PLACE   AT  WHICH  THET 

WERE   TO   BE    POSSESSED. 

Having,  in  preceding  sections,  amply  shown  that,  at  the  End  of  the 
World,  Christ  had  promised  to  establish  a  universal  kingdom,  which  he 
described  as  of  a  secular  character,  calling  it  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  into  which  he  promised  to  receive  those  of  mankind  whom,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  should  deem  worthy,  while  he  consigned  the  rest  into 
everlasting  fire,  it  is  now  proposed  to  lay  before  the  reader  those  passages 
in  the  Gospels,  where  Christ  promises  to  those  who  should  be  admitted 
into  his  kingdom,  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Happiness,  To  substantiate 
the  fact  that  Christ  held  forth  such  promises  requires  very  little  labour ; 
for  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  Christians  that  he  promised  Eternal  Life 
and  Happiness  to  his  followers.  The  time,  however,  at  which,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  be  promised  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  this  boon  make  the  fact  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  he 
solemnly  declared,  that  before  the  death  of  all  those  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him  on  earth,  he  should  come,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
to  raise  the  dead,  take  those  that  were  good,  of  the  living,  up  into  the  air, 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  destroy  the  world,  create  a  new  one,  and 
establish  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  and  his  were  to  dwell  for  ever,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  unsullied  bliss,  and  has  not  yet  come, — not  yet  done  any  one 
of  all  these  things, — it  becomes  a  question  of  the  greatest  doubt,  if  not  of 
more  than  doubt,  whether  he  will  ever  come, — whether  he  will  ever  raise 
the  dead,  whether  he  will  ever  judge  all  mankind,  and  take  those  he  called 
the  "  blessed  of  his  Father"  to  the  kingdom  he  promised  them.  Seeing 
that  now  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  rolled  away  since  this  positive 
promise  was  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  human  reason  can 
possibly  imagine  any  ground  for  believing  that  it  ever  will  be  fulfilled  ;  and 
still  more  difficult  is  it  to  see  how  the  character  of  Christ, — if  he  be  viewed 
as  a  god,  who  knew  all  things,  and  could  do  all  things,  so  that  nothing 
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could  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  designs^ — can  be  free  from  the 
charge  of  circumvention,  which  for  a  deity  to  be  capable  of  is  revolting  to 
reason ;  or  if  viewed  even  as  a  mere  man,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  clear 
him  from  the  charge  of  either  craft,  or  mental  delusion.  Christians,  how- 
ever, from  age  to  age,  trust  in  the  promise  of  his  coming,  and  as  already 
observed,  now  and  then  raise  the  cry  that  he  is  to  appear  in  a  particulsx 
year, — on  a  particular  day  and  hour  named  by  them.  And  when  this  point 
of  time  is  past,  and  they  see  they  are  deceived,  and  hear  scoffers,  now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  ask  them  in  derision, — "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers  fdl  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  begiuning  of  the  creation  ;"*  still  Christians,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
kind  of  reverie  or  trance,  trust  that  he  is  coming,  and  live  from  age  to  age 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  event,  at  the  expense  of  making  themselves 
miserable,  and  those  around  them  more  or  less  unhappy.  It  is  feared, 
therefore,  that  upon  many  of  this  class,  arguments, — substantial  proofe, — 
tangible  evidences, — have  no  more  effect  than  arrows  have,  when  shot  at 
the  firmament.  Happily,  however,  there  is  in  these  days  another  class  in 
the  Christian  world, — a  class  who  think  for  themselves,  who  are  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry,  who  scrutinize  their  creed,  who 
••  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  and  who,  therefore, 
are  able  to  give  '*  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them."  These  are  they 
who  are  likely  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  investigation  of  the  present 
subject ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these,  principally,  are  dedicated  the 
following  expressions  of  Christ  regarding  Eternal  Life. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  to  be  established  simultaneously  with,  or  immediately  after 
the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  the  World ;  and  that  we  have 
Christ's  own  words,  at  divers  times  and  places,  for  proofs  that  he  positively 
predicted  these  events  would  come  to  pass  before  the  generation  of  men 
then  existing  should  be  extinct.  On  one  occasion,  some  of  those  who  stood 
near  him  were  pointedly  told  by  him,  that  they  should  not  taste  of  death  tiU 
they  saw  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  his  holy  angels,  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  worhs.f  Matthew 
informs  us  that,  on  another  occasion,  a  rich  young  man  came  to  Christ, 
and,  addressing  him,  said, — "  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?"  Jesus  said  to  him, — "  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments."  The  young  man  replied  that  all  these 
he  had  kept,  from  his  youth  up,  and  wished  to  know  what  more  was 
required.  Christ  rejoined ; — "  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  treasure  in  heaven."  The  young  man,  however, 
upon  being  commanded  to  do  this,  turned  "  sorrowful  away,  for  he  had 
great  possessions."  Jesus,  on  observing  this  conduct,  turned  to  his  disciples 
and  said ; — "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  £at  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."     The  disciples,  exceedingly  amazed  at  this,  exclaimed, 

«  9Fet.tiL4. 

t  Mstth.  xtL  S7,  28.    Mark  ix.  I.    Luke  ix.  27.— A  predtcUon  which  leaves  not  the 
ka«t  ground  tu  euppuse  it  refers  to  Jeruealeju. 
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— ''  Who  then  can  be  saved  !*'  Jesaa  consoled  them  by  promiBing  to  them, 
that  thef  who  had  followed  him  in  the  regeneration,  should,  when  the  Son 
of  man  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  sit  also  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that  every  one  who  had  forsaken  possessions 
or  friends  for  his  sake,  should  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  should  inherit 
everlasting  life,*  Here  is  a  train  of  conversation  which  clearly  connects 
Eternal  Life  with  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^ 
both  which  are  used  by  Christ  in  this  passage  indiscriminately.  Indeed, 
be  uses  the  phrase  Eternal  Life  in  a  sense  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaoen  and  kingdom  of  God,  and  which  shows  that  he  meant 
the  same  thing  by  all  these  three  expressions.  He  says  to  the  rich  man, 
who  wished  Eternal  Life ; — "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command- 
ments ;"  and  in  reference  to  the  same  individual,  "  that  a  rich  man  shall 
hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Eternal  Life,  therefore,  was 
evidently  a  life  to  be  eojoyed  in  tho  kingdom  of  heaven.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  language  is,  in  the  least,  figurative.  This'passage 
also  famishes  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words*— save,  to  be 
saved,  salvation,  Saviour,  and  so  on  ;-— words  frequently  met  with  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  disciples  amazed  at  Christ  saying  that  a  rich  man 
shonld  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  exclaimed ; — "  Who  then  can 
be  saved  V*  obviously  meaning  who  could  enter  the  kingSom  of  heaven,  or 
be  saved  from  the  destruction  which  was  to  befall  men  at  the  End  of  the 
World.  The  reply  of  Christ,  again,  in  substance,  shows  that  to  be  saved 
was  the  same  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  at  the  End  of 
the  World.  For  he  tells  his  disciples  that  when  he  should  sit  on  the  throne 
of  liis  glory,  they  also  should  sit  on  thrones.  It  is  true  that  Christians,  to 
this  day,  regard  "  to  be  saved,"  the  same  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  what  a  diiferent  gloss,  by  the  poUshing  of  our  interested 
Christian  guides  for  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  is  put  upon  the  doctrine 
now,  from  the  unrefined  yet  urgent  aspect  it  wore,  as  delivered  by  Christ, 
when  it  clearly  meant  to  be  saved  from  being  burnt  in  the  fire  which  waa 
to  destroy  the  world  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  to  be  received  into  a 
secular  kingdom,  where  people  were  never  to  die;  and  when  also  he 
intended  it  to  apply  only  to  the  then  existing  generation !  There  is  ample 
reason  to  conclude  that  Christ  little  thought  that  a  doctrine  which  he  meant 
to  apply  only  to  that  generation  should  be  applied  to  a  generation  of  men 
living  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  come. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  the  real  import  of  the  words  Eternal  and 
Everlasting  Life,  Do  they  mean  endless  duration  of  time,  in  the  sanke 
sense  as  we  now  use  the  word  Eternity  ?  The  same  expression,  precisely^ 
is  that  translated  Eternal  Life  as  that  rendered  Everlasting  Life,  namely, 
—{017  oMvtot,  which  (except  acdiov  be  substituted  for  omov)  may  be  the  best 
expression  found  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  convey  the  idea  of  Eternal  Life. 
The  primaryt  signification  of  otttv  appeaiB  to  be  an  age,  or  period.  Hence  we 
find  the  expressions^-rcc  rovt  atmpa^  rwp  atwyw — for  ages  of  ages ;%  vmm  rotf 

•  KatUi.  xix.  16—29.    Lnke  z.  25^-37  ;  xviiL  18—30.    Mark  z.  17—31. 
t  Our  words— Etsraal  and  Eternity,  fronn  etas  and  flBtsmitas,  {Lai.)  mean  litsrsUy 
sothing  bat  age. 

X  GaL  i.  5.     Rev.  v.  14.  et  ai. 
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atoipos  rovTov^the  children  of  this  age  ;*  wpo  twp  atmvtiv — ^before  the  ages;t 
€v  Tta  cuwyt  r«o  epxofKv^  {,wiv  aimvtov — in  the  age  to  come  Eternal  Life  or 
Eternal  Age;|  translated  in  the  English  version,  "  in  the  world  to  come 
Eternal  Life."  This  is  a  remarkable  instance,  being  one  of  those  in  which 
the  same  word  is  employed  to  denote  the  duration  of  the  age  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  to  denote  the  duration  of  the  life  to  be  enjoyed  in  it.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  word  ata>v,  in  our  version  is  repeatedly  translated 
world,  when  in  connection  with  reXog  (end)  so  as  to  make — the  "  End  of  the 
World,"  the  meaning  literally  being  the  "  End  of  the  Age."§  But  Paul 
uses  the  word  Kotrfioc — the  earth  ||  most  frequently.  John  uses  the  same 
word  throughout  his  Gospel.  The  word  ata>y,  however,  is  used  by  Paul,^ 
and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  created  and  material 
world,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  word 
rrXoc»  it  means  not  only  the  End  of  the  Age,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  also 
the  End  or  Destruction  of  the  Globe  upon  which  we  live.  The  word 
oiKovfitvTi — the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  used  sometimes  for  the  material 
world,tt  by  way  of  metonymy,  where  the  cause  instead  of  the  effect,  or  the 
container  instead  of  the  things  contained,  is  mentioned.  That  this  word 
was  used  in  this  extensive  signification  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
for  the  "  world  to  come,"— the  world  which  Christ  was  to  create  after 
destroying  the  present.  J  J  There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  the  suppo- 
sition that,  because  the  above  words  are  sometimes  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense  to  denote  only  part  of  the  earth,  or  a  certain  region  of  it,  they  do 
not  mean  the  End  or  Destruction  of  the  habitable  Globe  by  Christ,  at  his 
coming,  when  they  are  employed  in  connection  with  reXoe  or  some  other 
word  of  similar  import ;  the  context  clearly  defining  the  meaning.  But  to 
return  to  the  adjective  of  aiwv,  (age)  namely,  aitovtos,  1  his  word  is  used 
quite  as  frequently  to  designate  an  indefinite  time,  or  time  of  very  long 
duration,  the  end  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  or  foreseen,  as  it  is  used  to 
denote  infinite  time.  Hence  It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  phrase — 
(wj  aitavios,  as  used  by  Christ,  was  designed  to  mean  Endless  Li/e,  or  life 
of  very  long  and  indefinite  duration.  At  all  events,  the  Greek  words 
translated  *'  Eternal  Life,"  in  themselves  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
former.  Christ's  words  in  another  place,  however,  are  much  stronger  than 
these,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  those  who  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
were  to  have  Endless  Life  : — "  If  a  man  keep  my  sayings,  he  shall  never 
see  death."§§  But  the  literal  translation  here  again  weakens  the  passage, 
and  makes  it  mean, — he  shall  not  see  death  for  ages.  Not,  however,  to 
insist  on  this  point*  so  as  to  found  any  argument  upon  it,||||    but  giving 

•  l4uke  XX.  34. 

t  1  Cor.  ii.  7.    The  word  vhlf  is  used  in  the  same  various  modes  precisely. 

}  Haik  X.  30.  Luke  xviii.  30.  }  See  Matth.  xii.  32  ;  zxiv.  3.  Rom.  xii.  S. 

II  1  Tim.  vi  7.     fleb.  zi.  88.  f  Ueb.  i.  3;  xi.  3. 

ft  Acto  ZTii.  6,  81.    Rom.  z.  18.  XX  ^^^*  ^i*  ^« 

§§  John  viii.  61.    Qavarov  ov  firi  Oeupiiini  tiQ  ruv  aiiava. 

m  There  is,  however,  ample  proof  that  atw  and  aiwvfoc  do  not  mean  what  we  now 

understand  by  Eternity,  and  Eternal,    Many  passages  could  be  cited  from  the  Septuagint 

where  the  very  contexts  prove  that  only  some  distant  time  Is  meant,  such  as — **  I  have 

considered  the  year  of  etneieni  (acwviof)   time." — Ps.  Ixzvi.  5. — *<  He  remembered  the 

days  of  old,"  (awvie) — ^Is.  Ixiii.  11.     The  word  ai^ioc*  wer,  alway,  without  begimnmy  or 

€nd,  would  certainly,  convey  an  idea  of  the  eternal  duration  of  time,  but  this  is  used  only 
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ChmtianB  full  credit  for  their  promise  of  a  life  of  endless  duration,  let  us 
point  out  a  few  more  of  the  passages  upon  which  they  huild  their  hope  of 
this  boon. 

Christ,  in  indoctrinating  Nicodemus  on  this  point,  said  that  except  a 
man  was  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit  he  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  told  him  that  whosoever  believed  on  the  Son 
of  man  should  not  perish,  but  have  Everlasting  Life.  These  three  things 
were  essential  pre-requisites  to  obtain  admission  into  this  kingdom ; — to 
believe  that  Christ  was  to  be  the  king  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  baptized  by 
immersion,  and  to  receive  the  Ho]y  Ghost,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
miracles.  When  we  consider  that,  at  the  time  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
on  earth,  there  was  a  general  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  End  of  the 
World  was  at  hand,  and  also  that  they  were  taught  to  regard  baptism — 
the  ancient  KoSapianot  (purification  by  water.)  of  the  Jews  remodified — as 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  to  enter  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ,  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  such  multitudes  flocked  to  John 
and  the  apostles  to  be  baptized.  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  at  present 
to  notice  is  the  fact  that  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  iden- 
tifies, as  usually,  the  kingdom  of  God  with  Eternal  Life.*  Another  passage 
which  proves  this  identity,  and  to  which  for  another  purpose  recourse 
has  been  had  already,  is  the  following : — Jesus  having  promised  Peter  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  a  reward  for  pronouncing  him  the  Son 
of  the  living  God ;  and  having,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  had  an 
altercation  with  him,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  calls  him,  "  Satan," 
addresses  the  other  disciples  thus ;-— "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  For  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels  ;  and  then  he 
shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom  "f  This  short  passage  contains  the  whole 
of  Christ's  doctrine.  It  may  aptly  be  called  his  "  body  of  Divinity."  It 
includes  the  salvation  of  men,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world, 
and  his  reception  of  the  saints  into  his  kingdom, — the  whole  "  scheme  of 
redemption."  Let  us  examine  its  contents.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  same  word  is  translated  soul  in  verse  26,  as  is  translated  life 
in  verse  25.  It  is  the  word  V^x?.  Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  our 
subject  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  word,  and  to  know  whether  it 
means  that  life  possessed  by  the  brute  creation  in  common  with  man,  or  the 
immaterial  principle  designated  by  the  word  soul.  Rather  than  that  the 
author's  ipse  dixit  should  be  taken  for  authority  on  the  meaning  of  this 
important  word,  the  definition  of  that  pious  Christian  and  celebrated  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scholar — Mr.  Parkhurst.  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  (a  standard 
authority  by  divines  on  questions  of  this  kind)  is  here  given  in  a  condensed 

in  two  places  in  the  Bible ;  the  one  in  an  imtance  not  connected  with  Eternal  Life,  and 
the  other  in  reference  to  the  CTerlasting  chains  of  the  fallen  angela.  In  the  next  sentence, 
howerer,  the  word  aimvtog  ii  used  in  regard  tb  the  eternal Jlre  of  Sodoma  and  Gomorrha. 
(See  Rom.  i.  20.  Jude  6,  7.)     See  Noie  on  auav  in  chapter  iv.  sec.  1. 

•  John  la.  3,  6,  16,  86.  f  Matth.  xvi.  25^28.    Mark  vUi.  27—38. 
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form. — ^vxn  (from  ^x®'  to  refresh  with  cool  air,  also  to  breathe.)— 
1.  Breath,  2.  Animal  life,  3.  A  living  animal ,  a  creature  or  animal  thai 
lives  by  breathing.  4.  The  human  body  though  dead.  5.  The  human  soul  or 
spirit,  6.  The  human  animal  soul,  as  distinguished  from  both  man's  body 
and  from  his  irv€Vfia,  or  spirit,  breathed  into  him  immediately  by  God. — 
7.  The  mind  or  disposition,  particularly  as  denoting  the  affections.  8.  A 
human  person.  9.  The  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held,  are  represented  as  being  imdSn* 
the  altar t  in  allusion  to  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  which,  according  to  the 
Levitical  Law,  used  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offerings, 
(Lev.  i.  5.  Deut.  zii.  27.)  and  part  of  which,  consequently,  ran  under  the 
idtar.  The  blood  is  likewise  called  the  i^xn  ^^  ^be  LXX,  where  it  is  used 
in  a  great  numher  of  passages,  and  most  commonly  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
noun  Q^fij,  derived  from  the  same  word,  as  a  verb,  to  breathe.  Such, 
according  to  Parkhurst,  and  other  lexicographers,  who  are  perfectly  correct, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  in  our  Bible  into  that  term  which 
designates  a  thing  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  nature  bearing  any  analogy 
to  it»— an  immaterial  principle, — a  soul.  The  word  for  which  this  stands, 
as  we  have  seen,  means  almost  everything  of  which  man  is  composed,  bat 
a  soul.  To  any  one  that  will  oonstdt  Parkhurst  under  the  word  V^vx^*  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  only  reason  given  under  sec.  5.  for  making  it  denote 
*'  the  human  soul  or  spirit,*'  is  that  it  is  translated  soul  in  our  version  of  the 
Bible.  But  it  must  strike  the  meanest  capacity  as  being  very  surprising^ 
that  a  word  said  to  denote  man's  immaterial  principle, — his  immortal 
soul,  should,  under  the  guidance  of  Inspiration,  be  used  to  denote  the  blood 
of  brutes,  the  life  and  breath  of  brutes,  and  so  on.  The  monoglot  reader, 
however,  may  rest  assured  that  the  true  meaning  of  ^X7.  in  the  words  of 
Christ  just  quoted,  is  life,  or  breath,  Man  breathing  as  long  as  there  is 
life  in  him,  breath  and  life  are  thus  identical  in  their  meaning.  Wherever 
ike  word  soul  is  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  a  translation  of  the  ward 
i^xn*  tt^^tcA  means  breath.  Precisely  similar  remarks  may  be  made  regarding^ 
«rvcv/ia,  (spirit)  which  Parkhurst  derives  from  a  verb  of  the  saine  significa- 
tion, meaning  breath,  wind,  or  air.  This  word  is  translated  spirit  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible.  The  translators  must  have  found  4t  very  hard 
to  be  obliged  to  translate  this  word  wind,  in  the  same  verse  as  they  have 

translated  it  spirit. — "  The  wind  (vvtvpa)  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 

••  BO  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit.***  (irycvfui.)  Nor  does  the  word 
nn  (rooach)  from  which  the  words  soul  and  spirit  are  translated  in  the 
Old  Testament  mean  anything,  according  to  its  primary  signification,  bat 
breath,  air^  air  in  motion,  wind,  life,  8rc.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while 
the  metaphysical  notion  of  the  immortality  (^  the  soul,  apart  from  the  body, 
was  at  a  very  early  period  taught  in  India,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Gaul,  there 
is  no  reference  made  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament, — not  so  much  as  a  term 
used  to  denote  an  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  ;t  tcad  such  exactly  is  the 
ease  in  the  New  Testament.    Thus  Christ  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the 

•  John  iii.  8. 
t  Accordingly,  in  th«  conjuriog  tal«  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  bringing  up  Samnel,  the 
latter  ia  represented  to  have  come  from  the  mwiiibU  world  in  a  visiUs  and  maitruU  form, 
with  hia  power  of  speech  and  all  the  other  propertiet  of  the  human  hody.^-l  Sam*  suriii* 
A  great  many  other  instances  of  this  notion  might  be  added. 
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posnble  exiBtence  of  a  soul  in  a  separate  state  from  the  body.  He  made 
no  promises  of  rewards  and  punishments*  till  after  the  resurrection,  when 
the  former  were  to  be  dispensed  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  latter  inflicted  on 
those  excluded,  by  plunging  them  into  the  universal  conflagration  of  the 
world,  t 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  better  prepared  to  inquire  what 
Christ  meant  by  the  word  ^x^»  i°  ^®  expression  already  cited,  where  it 
occurs  not  less  than  four  times.  That  he  meant  the  same  thing  in  every 
instance  here,  where  the  word  is  used,  is  clear  from  the  close  contiguity  of 
one  to  another,  and  from  the  drift  of  the  discourse ;  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  motive  which  induced  the  translators  of  the  English  version 
to  render  the  word  **  soul"  in  the  two  last  instances.  But  did  Christ  mean 
an  immaterial  and  immortal  principle,  by  the  word — soul  ?  No.  The  very 
sense  of  the  passage  prohibits  such  an  opinion.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  by  the  words — will  lose  is  meant  wish  or  desire  to  lose.  (OwXtj  trtaa-ai). 
Therefore  verse  25.  would  read  thus  ; — For  whosoever  wishes  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 
In  the  next  verse,  also,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  meaning  of  Cvi^ioa 
is  to  damage,  injure,  or  suflfer  loss ;  and  that  of  oyraXXoy/ia  is  compensation 
or  ransom  ;  and  that  the  verse  reads  thus ; — For  what  is  a  man  profited  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  life  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  as  a  ransom  for  his  life.  There  is  here  no  reference  whatever 
to  a  soul ;  Christ  means  simply  life.  The  context  further  proves  this.— 
Christ  having  told  his  disciples  that,  although  he  should  be  put  to  death 
by  the  Jews,  he  would  again  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  Peter, 
with  commendable  feeling  and  affection,  tells  him  he  hoped  these  sufferings 
would  not  befall  him.  But  Christ,  untouched  by  these  loving  sentiments, 
turns  upon  Peter,  and  exclaims  ; — "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;  thou  art 
an  offence  unto  me,"     He  then  says  to  the  other  disciples ; — *'  If  any  man 

*  In  the  Pentatench,  like  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  no  clear  allusion  to 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  panisbments,  or  to  the  soul's  immortality  and  separate 
existence  from  the  body  after  death ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  man's  sins  were  to  be  pun- 
ished in  this  world,  on  himself  personallj,  or  in  the  persons  of  his  posterity,  **  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation."  (See  the  meaning  of  the  word  Paradise,  pp.  87 — 90.)  Indeed 
some  portions  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Eccl  ii.  15,  16;  iii.  19—21 ;  ix.  4,5.  positively  deny 
fotare  rewards  and  punishments,  and  even  the  conscious  existence  of  man  after  death, 
describing  his  end  like  that  of  the  beast,  in  such  words  as — '<  There  is  no  remembrance 
of  the  wise  more  than  of  the  fool  for  ever," — "  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other; 
yea  they  have  all  one  breath  ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast ;  for  all  is 
vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again.  Who 
knoweth  the  tpirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  epirit  if  the  beast  that  goeth  down- 
ward to  the  earth  7" — "The  dead  know  not  any  thing;  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward.*^ 
Such  is  the  Scripture  notions  of  man  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  rewards  and  punish^ 
mento,  &c.  That  there  are  contradictory  doctrines  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  only 
proves  its  imperfect  character.  What  honest  motive  could  induce  the  English  translators 
to  render  the  word  m-i  breath  in  one  place,  but  tpirit  in  another  place,  in  the  above  cita- 
tions ?  (Compare  Eccl.  iii.  19.  with  ver.  21.)  The  translation  is  otherwise  very  bad 
here.  For  tlie  words — cnm  *3a  rm  (rooach  beni  headim,)  the  tpirit  of  the  tons  ofmen^ 
we  have  *<  the  spirit  of  man."  In  the  immediately  preceding  verses,  the  same  words  are 
rendered  **  the  sons  of  men." 

t  See  farther  on  this  point,  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  283—280.  Dr.  Priest* 
Ity's  Hilt.  Cor.  Christianity,  vol.  I.  p.  401.    Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  28. 
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will  (wishes  to — ^cXei)  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me."*    Then  come  the  words  which  we  have  already 

*  Precisely  the  same  views  will  be  fouod  set  forth  in  the  following  plAces. — ^Lake  iz. 
23 — 27;  xiv.  26,  27;  xvii.  33.  John  xii.  25,  26.  There  ie,  however,  one  passage  of  this 
class  which  requires  a  word  of  explanation. — Matth.  x.  28. — *'  Fear  not  them  which  kill 
the  body,  bat  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  (See  also  Luke  xii.  4,  6.)  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
passage  proves  the  immattriahty  and  immorialitif  of  the  soul ;  and  that  by  "  him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell,"  wc  are  to  understand  the  devil.  Very 
different  things,  however,  are  meant  here.  There  is  in  the  passage  no  reference  at  all  to 
an  immaterial  principle.  The  verb,  translated  kill^  is  airoKTtivutj  meaning  to  tlaugkier, 
or  mauaere,  and  the  other,  translated  destroy^  airoXXvoi,  meaning  to  datroy^  kill,  perish^ 
die,  ^e.  The  word  translated  soul  here,  again  is  if^uxv*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  which  the  word 
body  stands,  is  ciafia;  so  that  thus  far  the  passage  is  translated  very  fairly.  The  word 
rendered  hell  is  yfcwa,  a  word  composed,  or  rather  corrupted  from  yi|,  land,  earth,  and 
Hinnon;  or  the  Hebrew  words  *^  (valley,)  and  Hinnom ;  the  latter  being  the  name  of  a 
person  who  once  possessed  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  which  was  situated  near  Jerusalem, 
and  in  which  there  were  furnaces,  particularly  in  that  spot  of  it  called  Tophet,  (which 
word  appears  to  signify  a  furnace)  where  human  beings  were  burnt  alive  to  Moloch  and 
other  gods.  See  Josh.  xv.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  6.  Jer.  xiz. 
2 ;  xxxii.  S5.  In  all  these  passages  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  in  Hebrew  called  Gehenna, 
t3an-*a  or  uneontiacted  wnr\^  n*3)  the  Christian  hell.  In  reference  to  this  place  Christ 
says — that  whosoever  should  call  his  brother  a  fool  should  be  in  danger  of  the  fire  of 
Gehenna,  or  rather  of  a  Gehenna  of /Ire,  {yttvva  rov  rvpoQ,)  translated  in  our  renion 
helUftre,  (Matth.  v.  32.)  The  same  Gehenna  or  hell  he  means  where,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, he  exhorts  people  to  pull  out  their  right  eye,  and  cut  off  their  right  hand,  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  (ver.  29,  30 ;  xviii.  8,  9.  Mark  ix.  43 — 47.)  Also  the  same  when  he  tells  the 
Pharisees  that  they  made  their  proselytes  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  (ycfwa) 
than  themselves ;  and  when  he  calls  this  religious  sect,  serpents,  and  a  generation  of 
vipers  who  could  not  escape  the  damnation  of  hell.  (chap,  xxiii.  15,  83.)  The  hell  of 
Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  was  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  where  human  beings,  particularly 
children,  were  burnt  alive  to  Moloch.  (See  Park.  Greek  Lex.  infra  yavva.)  Christ 
mentions  Hades  but  in  few  instances ;  and  only  in  one  instance  he  connects  the  idea  ot 
fire  with  it.  Hades,  in  Grecian  and  other  ancient  mythologies,  means  a  dark  place 
where  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  shut  up,  and  where  there  was  a  gate  to  let  them  in» 
— a  deep  pit,  a  cavern,  the  grave.  Accordingly  we  find  Christ  saying  that  Capernaum  should 
be  reduced  to  Hadee,  (Matth.  xi.  23.  Luke  x.  lA.)  that  the  gates  of  Hades  should  not  pre- 
vail against  the  rock  upon  which  he  was  building  his  church,  (chap.  xvi.  18.)  and  that  ia 
Hades  the  rich  man  lifted  up  his  eyes,  (Luke  xvi.  23.)  in  which  last  instance  only  is  the 
least  allusion  made  to  fire.  The  hell,  however,  in  which  Christ  says  the  body  and  life 
should  be  destroyed  was  not  Hades,  but  Gehenna,  or  rather  the  furnace  Tophet,  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  But  it  is  questionable,  whether  in  any  of  the  foregoing  passages, 
which  are  the  whole  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  where  hell  is  mentioned,  he  means  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  were  to  be  burnt  at  the  End  of  the  World. — • 
The  furnace  of  fire,  however,  in  which  he  says  the  wicked  should  be  burnt  at  the  End  of 
the  World,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  thought  his  enemies  should  Uien  be  burned  in 
some  such  place  as  TopheU 

In  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  these  explanations  of  Christ's  pagan  or  mytho- 
logical hell,  it  may  render  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  if  not  solace  to  the  Christian 
reader,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  his  Tophet,  of  which  the  foregoing  (acts  have  just 
deprived  him,  to  cite  a  few  passages  from  some  sundard  and  orthodox  writers  on  the 
point.  Parkhurst,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  under  the  word  yttwa 
writes,  inter  alia, — *'  Gehenna  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  like  manner  a  corruption  of 

the  two  Hebrew  words  *3  a  9alley,  and  03n  the  name  of  a  person.  •• *'A 

Gehenna  qfjire,  Matth.  v.  22.  does,  I  apprehend,  in  its  outward  and /rrunoty  sense,  relate 

to  that  dreadful  doom  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom* *'  And 

in  ix.  43, 44,  &c.  our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  the  warms  which  continually  preyed  on  the 
dead  carcases  that  were  cast  out  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom — Gehenna,  and  to  the  per^ 
petual  fire  kept  up  there  to  consume  them."  Under  the  word  Moloch  he  says,  that  thie 
fiery  idol  worshipped  by  the  aposute  Israelites,  means  a  king  or  ruler.      He  also,  under 
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examined.  The  whole  is  to  the  following  effect :— -Christ  tells  his  disciples 
that  the  Jews  would  pat  him  to  death  by  crudfizion.    Peter  entreats  him  to 

Tophet,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  defines  the  word — nfumaee,  which  wu  In  the  Vaiky  of 
'Binmom.  The  pious  and  learned  Cruden,  in  his  Concordance,  nnder  the  same  word« 
says ; — "  It  is  thought  that  TcpUt  was  the  butchery,  or  the  place  of  slaughter,  at  Jeru" 

•alero,  lying  on  the  south  of  the  city,  in  the  Valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom." 

Others  think  that  the  name  of  Tophet  is  given  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  becanse  of  the 
sacrifices  that  were  offered  there  to  the  god  Moloch,  by  beat  of  drums,  which  in  Hebrew 

is  called  TopA Tliey  lighted  a  great  fire  within  the  statue,  and  another  before 

it.  They  put  upon  its  arms  the  child  tliey  intended  to  sacriBce,  which  soon  fell  into  the 
fire  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  putting  forth  cries,  as  may  easily  be  imagined.  To  stifle 
the  noise  of  these  cries  and  bowlings,  they  made  a  great  rattling  of  drums  and  other 
instruments,  that  the  spectators  might  not  be  mored  with  compassion  at  the  clamours 
of  these  miserable  Tictimi*/'  Such  is  the  account  these  two  divines  give  of  Gehenna, 
Of  course  both  of  them  spiritualize  this  pagan  and  material  hell  a  little,  and  apply  it  to 
the  prevalent  Christian  notion  of  Tophet.  It  is,  however,  iodispiitable  that  this  pagan 
fite^worship  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  was  the  hell  described  by  Christ.  Moreover,  we 
have  positive  proof  in  tfie  Old  Testament,  not  only  that  the  Jews  offered  human  sacri- 
fices  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  but  that  they  believed  that  Jehovah  was  the  Moloeh,  or 
sUtne-king  of  this  Gehenna.  Isaiah,  (xxx.  27—33.)  in  his  description  of  the  rites  of 
Tophet,  after  stating  that  there  would  be  song,  tahrtit,  drums,  and  harps,  when  Jehovah, 
(or  the  statue  Moloch)  would  show  the  lighting  down  of  his  arm,  with  th^  fiame  ef 
devouring  Jire,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians,  adds; — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old  ; 
yea  for  the  king  (-]'7*3 — Moloch)  it  is  prepared ;  he  hath  made  it  deep  and  Urge  ;  the  pile 
thereof  is  Jire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  the  Lord  (mrr— Jehovah)  like  a  str§am  of 
brimstone  doih  kindle  it,**  There  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  that  the  same  personage 
is  meant,  in  one  part  of  this  passage,  by  Moloch  or  king,  as  in  another  part  of  it  by 
Jehovah.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Jewish  and  pagan  Gehenna  were  the  same,  and 
both  the  same  as  Christ's  Gehenna  or  hell.  Jehovah  was  the  king  of  the  Gehenna  of  the 
ancient  Jews;  and  we  shall  have  reason  hereafter  to  see  that  Jehovah — *Uhe  Father,** 
was  the  king  of  Christ's  Gehenna,  whom  he  says  was  to  be  /eared,  because  he  was  able 
to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  this  Gehenna,  by  casting  a  person  from  his  arms  down 
to  the  deep  pit  of  fire  at  his  feet,  till  he  was  annihilated,  just  as  the  custom  was  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  to  place  the  victim  on  the  arms  of  the  idol — Moloch,  which  held  it  in 
a  lialf-bending  posture  in  his  fiery  arms,  and  which,  being  thought  to  possess  life,  &c., 
was  supposed,  presently,  to  throw  the  unfortunate  individual  into  the  pit  of  fire  at  its 
feet,  so  as  to  be  seen  no  more ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  victim  rolled  off  itself  to  this 
pit  when  half  burnt. — Ecrfrarwc  roc  X"P<*C  vtmOQ  ri|C  7*IC.  «^r«  rov  mtVTiQivra 
ruy  iraiiuv  airoKvXitaBai  gat  KtirTtiv  fic  r»  xaona  irXi|pic  wvpof. — Diodor.  Sicm 
lib.  XX.  This  was  the  Jehorah,  who  bad  his^r«  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem, 
(Isa.  xxxi.  9.) — the  same  furnace  of  fire  as  that  into  which  Christ  says  his  enemies  should 
be  cast  at  the  End  of  the  World,  to  wail  and  guash  their  teeth.  (Matth.  xiii.  42,  50.) — 
Having  thus  explained  Chrisi's  confused  and  mythological  notion  of  hell,  let  us  see 
what  he  means  by  killing  the  bodg  and  life,  destroying  both  in  hell,  and  so  on.  He 
encourages  his  disciples  to  brave  persecutions,  and  even  death  ;  he  telU  them,*  that  as  be 
was  persecuted  and  his  life  sought,  such  treatment  they  might  expect ;  for  a  disciple 
eould  not  expect  better  treatment  than  his  master;  he  further  gives  them  to  understand 
that  all  that  would  be  dune  to  them  should  be  revealed, — should  be  made  known  to  him, 
whether  present  or  absent ;  and  then  he  tells  them,  therefore,  not  to  fear  those  perse- 
cutors who  might  be  able  to  put  them  to  death. — lo  slaughter,  destroy,  or  kill  their  bodies, 
— but  who  would  not  be  able  to  put  an  ultimate  end  to  their  lives,  as  he  was  going  to 
give  them  Etenud  Life,  even  if  they  were  dead  and  buried;  but  to  fe<ir  him  who  was 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  iu  hell.  (Gehenna.)  But  who  is  meant  by  "  him"  t 
The  Father; — from  whom  Jesus  continually  says  he  received  the  Kternal  Life  he 
promises  to  his  followers.  The  same  is  meant  by  him  here,  as  is  mennt  in  the  passage 
just  cited  from  loaiah  ; — Jehovah,  or  the  king,  who  iiad  power  to  burn  into  flshes  in  tlie 
fire  of  Moloch, — the  furnace  Tophet, — the  Gehenna  of  Christ, — and  the  Hell  of  the 
English  translators  of  the  Bible; — so  that,  after  this  process  of  supposed  annihilation 
in  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  resurrection  would,  as  supposed  by  Christ,  be  impossible,  and 
therefore,  the  £ternal  Life  he  promised  would  be  lost.      Tl.at  Cliri»t  means  the  Father, 
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abandon  sucb  apprehensions.  Christ  tells  Peter  that  he  hindered  him  in 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  his  mission  ;  and  adds  that,  instead  of  displaying 
the  cowardly  spirit  of  Peter,  any  one  that  wished  to  be  a  disciple  of  his 
should  be  ready  to  take  up  his  cross  with  him,  and  carry  it  to  the  place  of 
execution,  (a  thing  which  those  who  were  put  to  death,  anciently,  were' 
made  to  do,)  for  whoever,  like  Peter,  wished  then  to  save  his  life,  would 
lose  it  when  the  Son  of  man  should  come  to  destroy  the  world ;  but  who- 
ever would  at  the  time  being  lose  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Christ  should  find 
it  thereafter,  by  being  raised  at  his  coming  into  the  enjoyment  of  Life 
Eternal.  Then  the  following  words  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  any  one  trying 
to  save  his  life  under  these  circumstances. — For  what  is  a  man  profited  if 
now  he  shall  gain  the  whole  worlds  and  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 

here,  by  him,  is  proved  by  the  context.  In  Terse  20,  he  says  that  the  breath  or  spirit  of 
his  Father  spoke  in  fits  apostles.  In  the  verses  immediately  following  the  passage  under 
examination,  he  says  that  not  a  sparrow  fell  to  the  ground  without  the  Father ;  that  the 
rery  hairs  of  the  apostles'  heads  were  numbered ;  that  they  should,  therefore,  noi/eary 
fbr  they  were  more  valuable  than  sparrows ;  and  that  he  should  confess  some,  and  deny 
others,  before  his  Father  in  heaven.  The  whole  context  proves  that  the  Father  is 
meant  here,  as  having  power  to  annihilate,  in  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  both  the  body  and 
soul,  or  rather  life.  There  is  nothing  more  frequently  inculcated  in  the  Gospels,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Epistles,  than  that  the  lives  of 
Christ's  followers  were  safe,  whatever  happened  to  their  bodies ; — meaning,  the  Eternal 
Life  he  was  to  give  them.  Paul  forcibly  expresses  this  when  he  tells  the  Colossians 
(iii.  3.)  that  their  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Any  one,  on  taking  his  Concordance 
and  referring  to  the  quotations  under  the  word — life,  will  have  ample  proof  that  the  life 
of  the  saints, — meaning,  the  Eternal  Life  Christ  was  to  give  them, — ^was  hid  in  him. 
The  only  way  to  lose  this  life,  was  by  forsaking  him ;  in  which  case,  life  was  to  be 
irrevocably  destroyed  with  the  body  in  the  fire  of  Gehenna. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  verb — awoXAvuf,  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, translated  destroy, — ^namely,  **  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell," — not  less  than 
the  foregoing  verb — airoKTUvw,  translated  kill,  means,  taking  away  life,  in  the  ordinary 
accepution  of  the  phrase,  so  as  utterly  to  invsiidate  any  argument  for  the  immateriality 
or  indestructibility  of  the  soul  that  may  be  built  upon  the  words, — **  Fear  not  tliem 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul."  Besides:  the  remainder  of  the 
verse  refers  to  a  power  able  to  deetroy  or  kill  both  eoul  and  body  in  hell.  The  verb— 
airoXXvw,  translated  destroy  (soul  and  body  in  hell,)  here,  is  ussid,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  to  denote,  simply,  the  taking  sway  of  life,  such  as — ^to  destroy  the  child  Jesus  ; 
(Matth.  li.  13.)— to  crucify  Christ;  (Matth.  xxvii.  20.)—- to  die  by  the  sword;  (Matth. 
xxvi.  62.)— to  be  drowned;  (Mark  iv.  38.) — to  be  massacred;  (Luke  xi.  61.) — in  short, 
to  lose  one's  life  in  any  manner.  (Matth.  x.  39;  xvi.  26.)  So  also  in  profane  authors,-— 
AiroXitrec  ri^v  'iruxn^ — will  lose  his  life. — Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  112.  The  soul,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  body,  was  to  be  killed  or  destroyed  in  Christ's  Gehenna  or  hell.  His  mean- 
ing, however,  as  afready  stated,  is,  that  if  a  person  lost  his  life  in  his  cause  by  means  of 
persecution,  he  should  be  raised  afterwards  to  Eternal  Life;  but  that  if  a  person  renounced 
him,  his  Father  would  annihilate  him  in  the  fire  of  Gehenna.  This  notion  is  continually 
held  forth  by  him  in  different  words,  such  as ; — "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ; 
and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." — '*  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

There  is  nothing  clearer  than  (hat  neither  in  the  New  TesUment  nor  in  the  Old  ia 
the  present  Christian  notion  of  Hell  entertained.  Nor  ia  there  in  tlie  Bible  so  much  as 
a  name  for  a  place  of  torment  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  Hebrew  word— V)mv 
(Shaol)  often  translated  HeU  in  the  English,  and  Hades  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  means  nothing  more  than— /Ae  grate,  a  pit,  a  great  'depths  a  cave  or  eavtm, 
where  anciently  they  buried  the  dead.  And,  indeed,  the  very  Saxon  word — heti  is  of 
the  same  import : — Ai7/on  or  helon,  hoi,  to  be  concealed ;  hence  hole,  hollow,  ^e.  See  the 
Hebrew  word— SAoo/  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  3.'>;  xlii.  38.  Deut.  xxxii.  22.  and  a  great  many 
other  places.  The  whole  of  this  investigation  irresistibly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Christian  Hell,  like  the  Christian  Heaven,  is  clearly  of  a  pagan  origin. 
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lose  his  own  life  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  then  give  as  a  ransom  for  his  life  ?* 
That  this  is  the  real  meaning,  is  clearly  shown  hy  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow. — "  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  he  some  standing  here,  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom. "f 
These  words  are  evidently  uttered  as  a  reason  for  saying  that  it  woulcL 
profit  nothing  for  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  World  and  lose  his  life,  and  that 
he  could  find  nothing  that  would  be  accepted  as  a  ransom  for  his  life. — 
The  passage,  therefore,  implies  the  following  points  :— that  there  was  what 
is  called  Eternal  Life,  ((0)17  awvios)  to  be  given  to  those  who  were  to  he 
the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom,  while  those  who  did  not  merit  this  favour, 
were  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  with  his  angels  ; — that  those  who  should  lose  their  lives,  were  to  be 
overtaken  by  this  calamity,  and  those  who  should  obtain  Life  Eternal, 
were  to  receive  this  boon,  at  the  same  period  of  time;  namely,  when  the  Son 
of  man  should  come  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  ; — and 
lastly,  that  these  things  were  to  take  place  before  some  of  those  who  were 
then  present  hearing  Christ  uttering  these  words  should  die : — *'  There  be 
some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  This  very  passage,  in  itself,  conclusively 
proves  that  the  coming  of  Christ  with  his  angels, — the  end  of  the  world, — 
the  day  of  judgment, — ^the  establbhing  of  Christ's  kingdom, — the  reward 
of  eternal  life  and  the  punishment  of  eternal  death,  were,  all  of  them,  to 
take  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  of  men  existing  at  the  time 
Christ  spoke  these  words.  But  the  passage  does  not  contain  one  syllable 
about  man's  soul ;  although  a  thousand  times  has  it  been  taken  as  a  text 
to  prove  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  entity.  To  ascertain  the  real 
existence  of  such,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry. 

The  following  passages,  like  the  foregoing,  identify  the  act  of  entering 
into  life  with  that  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — "  If  thy  hanjl 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than 
having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell ;  (yecarva)  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. — 
And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt 
into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell ;  into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to 
be  cast  into  hell  fire ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."J  Here,  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  and  entering  life,  are 
phrases  used  precisely  in  the  same  connection,  and  evidently  mean  the 
aame  thing.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  passage,  any  more  than  in  the 
preceding  passages,  which  suggests  that  the  language  is  figurative.  The 
injunction  to  pluck  out  an  eye,  amputate  a  leg,  or  lop  off  an  arm,  together 
with  many  other  self-inflicted  cruelties,  in  order  to  secure  Eternal  Life, 

^  See  the  preceding  Note  which,  properly,  should  be  attached  to  this  sentence.    Tlie 
mistake  of  the  Compositor  was  not  dlscofcred  till  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it. 

t  Matth.  xfL  27,  28.  t  Mark  vC  43—47.  Matth.  v.  28,  2\) ;  xviu.  8.  9. 
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doubtless,  in  ancient  times,  was  literally  carried  out  by  Thyestean  Christians, 
who  frequently  were  convicted  of  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  murdered  infants.* 
The  same  Life  is  again  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
following  instance. — ^The  Pharisees  demanded  of  Christ "  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  should  come."  He  replied  to  them,  that  it  did  not  come  with 
observation;  meaning  that  it  would  come  suddenly,  when  they  little 
expected  it ;  and  he  added  ; — "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you ;"  that 
is,  within  your  reach,  or  within  your  possession.  Supposing  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  mean  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  as  Cluistians  tell  us,  still 
Christ  could  not,  in  this  passage,  (which  the  advocates  of  the  Christian 
religion  claim  for  themselves  to  show  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  spiritual,) 
mean  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  he  meant  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  was 
within  the  Pharisees,  who  were  open  enemies  to  its  doctrines,  and  who 
now,  apparently  in  derision,  asked  when  it  would  come.  The  words  are — 
H  /SaciXcux  Tov  Grov  cvroc  vfi«>y  cffriy.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  verb 
€(/!(,  as  already  noticed,  with  a  genitive  case, — the  genitive  v/imr,  and  the 
adverb  cin-or,  which  always  governs  the  genitive, — elliptically  signifying 
possession  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  meaning,  mihin  your  jyossesston,  or  reach. 
Overlooking  this  peculiarity  of  ci/k.  Biblical  critics  have  been  much  puzzled 
by  this  expression.t  Christ  proceeds  to  give  utterance  to  predictions, 
precisely  like  those  in  Matth.  chap.  xxiv.  relating  to  the  End  of  the  World  ; 
and  among  other  things,  says  that  the  Son  of  man  should  come  as  lightning, 
and  that  whosoever  should  seek  to  save  his  life  should  lose  it ;  but  whoso- 
ever should  lose  his  life  should  preserve  it.^  We  have  already  seen  what 
is  meant  by  losing  and  finding  life,  and  now  it  remains  only  to  observe 
that  here,  again,  this  "  life"  is  connected  with  the  "  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
that  the  striking  similarity  of  the  language  of  the  whole  passage,  just 
pointed  out*  to  that  in  Matth.  chap.  xxiv.  which  is  a  series  of  predictions 
of  the  End  of  the  World,  proves  both  to  bear  relation,  as  to  time  and  other 
particulars,  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  Judgment. 


Sbction  VI. — Christ's  prsdiction  of  the  nbar  approach  of  thk  end 
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The  next  question  to  be  decided,  is ; — Was  Christ  a  true  prophet,  in 
predicting  what,  in  the  foregoing  sections,  he  has  been  shown  to  have  predicted? 
What  the  Evangelists  state  that  he  uttered,  with  regard  to  his  coming 
in  the  clouds  with  his  angels  and  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  being  disruptured, — his  sitting  in  judgment  to 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,  punishing  some  in  unquenchable 
fire,  and  receiving  others  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  he  was  to 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecctes.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  Agreeablj  to  tlixs  Chrislian  doctriDe  and  practice, 
Paul  exhorts  his  breAiren  to  mortify  their  members,  (Col.  iii.  5.  Rom.  Tiii.  13.)  and 
Origen  undergoes  a  most  painrul  and  inhuman  operation,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  Ti. 
c.  8.)  which  Christ  sanctions  in  Matth.  six.  12.  The  Christian  monk,  Ammoa,  eTcn  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century,  cut  off  his  ear  in  order  to  avoid  being  made  a  bishop. — Sozom. 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  Evagrius  also  appears  to  have  cut  off  his  tongue  in  order 
to  preserve  silence. — Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

t  Vid.  Park,  infra  ivrog.    *        J  Luke  xvii.  20—87. 
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reign  for  ever ;  and  all  to  happen  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
of  men  then  living, — cannot  be  denied  to  be  prophecies,  or  predictions  of 
fatore  events,  uttered  in  a  most  clear  and  unequivocal  language.  Whether 
Christ,  as  a  Jewish  prophet,  imitated  his  predecessors  in  that  religious 
frenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which,  as  already  described,*  they  delivered 
their  presages*  is  not  known  to  us.  Nor  can  we  at  this  period  gather 
much  information  on  this  point,  since  there  is  nothing  on  record,  concerning 
liim,  written  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  if  we  except  what  is  attributed 
to  his  own  illiterate  apostles.  To  these  we  give  the  credit  of  having 
written  nothing  that  would  lead  to  that  conclusion,  with  the  following 
exceptions  however;  namely, — that,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Christ 
wept  now  and  then,  and  went  into  a  furious  rage  against  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  before  he  uttered  predictions,  calling  them  by  all  sorts  of  oppro- 
brious names, — that  his  apostles  record  that  the  Jews  said  he  had  a  devil, 
and  was  mad, — and  that  the  same  apostles  also  record  that,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  his  relations  laid  hold  on  him,  and  pronounced  him  beside  himself.f 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  Evangelists  represent  him  as  of  a  more  temperate 
disposition  than  the  old  prophets  even  describe  themselves.  And  farther ; 
he  differs  certainly  from  them  in  that  his  predictions  are  uttered  in  clearer 
and  more  distinct  terms,  so  as  to  leave  little  doubt,  either  as  to  their  being 
real  predictions,  or  as  to  the  events  which  they  are  intended  to  foretell. — 
The  question  which  remains,  however,  is  whether  they  are  true  predictions. 
The  fact  that  he  prophesied  the  day  of  judgment, — the  end  of  the  world, 
— the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  everlasting  life  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it, — ^is  supported  by  such  a  mass  of  clear  evidence,  furnished  by 
his  own  words,  as  can  scarcely  be  adduced  in  proof  of  any  other  fact,  either 
in  history,  science,  or  morals.  Indeed,  the  whole  burden — the  "  very  pith 
and  marrow"  of  the  Gospel  doctrines,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
events  concomitant  with  its  coming.  The  most  prominent  and  important 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  insisted  upon  by  Christians  of  the  present  age, 
are  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  some  of  them  have  no  place 
whatever  in  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, — of  the  Fall  of  man  and 
Original  Sin, — of  the  Atonement,  Mediation,  and  Intercession  of  Christ. — 
of  Sanctification  and  other  "  works  of  the  Spirit ;"  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  other  fundamental  doctrines  now  taught  by  Christians  of  all 
denominations,  are  not  an3rwhere  inculcated  by  Christ.  He  predicts  that 
he  should  be  pat  to  death,  and  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day ;  but  he  does  not  even  intimate  that  he  was  to  die  in  order  to 
make  an  atonement  to  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  that  he  was 
to  rise  from  the  dead  and  ascend  to  heaven,  in  order  that  he  should  there 
intercede  on  behalf  of  sinners,  who  supplicated  the  throne  of  his  Father. 
Nor  does  he  give  any  instruction  as  to  how  Christian  'churches  were  to  be 
formed  and  managed ;  or  even  intimate  that  any  churches  at  all  were  to 
be  formed.  All  he  does,  is  to  send  his  disciples  to  preach  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (meaning  what  we  have  seen,)  was  at  hand.  All  his  discour^s. 
whether  in  parables  or  otherwise,  directly  refer  to  the  proximity  of  the  End 
of  the  World,  the  Liast  Judgment,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Again : 
his  language,  in  fixing  the  time  when  these  events  were  to  occur,  is  such  as 

•  pp.  65—58.  t  Juhu  X.  20.     Mark  lii.  2U 
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to  admit  of  no  rational  doubt  that  they  were  to  come  to  pass  within  the 
lifetime  of  those  who  listened  to  him  ;  or  at  least  the  generation  of  men 
then  living.  His  words  on  this  point*  on  one  occasion,  are—**  Verily  I  say 
tmto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  pass^  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled;"* 
and  on  another  occasion, — "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  stand- 
ing here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  his  kingdom."t  These  expressions,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
uttered  by  Christ  in  immediate  connection  with  clear  predictions  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  the  End  of  the  World,  and  the  coming  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  there  can  be  nothing  more  certain  than  that  it  is  the  occurrence  of 
these  events  he  means,  in  the  one  passage,  by  the  words — "  all  these 
things" ;  and  in  the  other,  by — "  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom/' 
In  the  one  passage,  he  says  that  "  this  generation," — meaning,  indisputa- 
bly, the  generation  then  existing. — should  not  pass  till  "  all  these  things 
be  fulfilled  ;*'  and  in  the  other,  that  some  of  those  who  then  stood  by  him 
should  "  not  tajste  of  death"  till  they  saw  these  things.  No  human  lan- 
guage can  be  clearer  and  more  definite  than  that  which  Christ  has  used  on 
fiiese  occasions. 

But  perhaps  some  Pyrrhonean  may  demand  a  proof  of  the  length  of 
time  a  generation  of  men  existed  in  the  age  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  thti 
length  of  time  men  then  lived  without  tasting  of  death;  intimating,  of  course, 
that  that  generation  to  which  Christ  referred  has  not  yet  passed,  or  that 
those  men,  who  at  the  time  stood  by  him,  have  not  yet  tasted  of  deaths 
and,  therefore,  that  his  prophecies  may  still  be  fulfilled  in  due  time. — 
Although  this  would  be  a  very  far-fetched  objection,  and  would  show  that 
any  one  who  raised  it  felt  the  desperate  state  of  his  case  ;  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  instances  are  on  record  of  Christian  writers  having  had 
recourse  to  objections  and  modes  of  argument  quite  as  extreme,  and  as 
contrary  to  common  sense,  when,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  they  endea- 
voured to  uphold  their  favourite  tenets.  It  would,  however,  be  very  easy 
to  prove,  from  authentic  history,  that,  notwithstanding  the  accounts  we 
have  of  antedeluvian  personages  living  nearly  a  thousand  years,^  the  age 
of  man  at  the  time  of  Christ  was  not  longer  than  it  is  now.  Augustus 
Caesar  died  a  natural  death,  at  the  age  of  76,  A.D.  14.  Flavius  Josephua 
died  A.D.  96,  aged  56  years ;  and  John  the  Evangelist  is  said  by  Christian 
chronologists  to  have  died  A.D.  100,  whatever  was  his  age.  Hence  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  none  of  the  human  beings,  who  were  contemporary 
with  Christ,  are  now  living. 

Th2it  generation,  therefore,  hnv'mg  passed, — in  other  words,  the  men 
who  composed  it  having  tasted  of  death,  were  Christ's  predictions  fulfilled 
he/ore  they  tasted  of  death  ?  or  have  they  been  fulfilled  even  to  this  day  ? 
Has  the  Son  of  man.  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels  ?— 

•  Matth.  xziv.  34.  f  MaUh.  zvi.  28« 

X  We  frequently  loeet  with  aocounte  of  fabuloue  longevity  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authora,  such  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  years.  Josephue  mentions  sevei^I  heatheo^ 
writers,  ancient  even  in  his  time,  ivho  had  indulged  in  this  romance.  Hesiod,  who  lived 
about  a  thousand,  according  to  some,  and  according  to  all,  nine  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  says  that,  during  the  Silver  Age,  men  remained  with  their  mothers,  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  for  the  first  century  of  their  existence  I  Hesiod.  Epy.  cat  H/ia.  t.  129. 
.  Josephus.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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come  in  the  cloads  of  heayen  with  power  and  great  glory ;  and  sent  'hifl 
aogels  with  a  great  soand  of  a  trumpet  to  gather  hia  elect  from  the  four 
winds ; — ^Arom  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other  ?  Has  he  come  as  the 
lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,— while 
the  son  darkened »  the  moon  refosed  her  light,  and  the  stars  were  falling 
from  heaven, — ^to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?  Has  he,  in 
his  glory,  and  the  holy  angels  with  him,  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
and,  having  caused  all  nations  to  he  gathered  before  him.  '*  separated  one 
firom  another/'— setting  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  the 
left, — saying  to  those  on  the  right  hand, — Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
and  to  those  on  the  left,— Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  ? 
Hka  he  sent  his  angels  to  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  that  oflFended  and 
did  iniquity,  as  he  had  promised  to  do  with  the  tares  "  at  the  end  of  the 
world"  ?  Has  he  sent  the  one  set  of  men  into  everlasting  punishment,  and 
the  other  into  eternal  life  ?  Have  heaven  and  earth  pcused  away,  and 
verified  his  words?*  These  are  grave  questions,-— questions,  to  all  of 
which  truth  sternly  demands  negative  answers, — and  questions  which  thus 
answered,  must  determine  the  character  of  the  Nazarean  prophet,— must 
pronounce  his  predictions  £alse ; — and  consequently  infer,  however  reluc- 
tantly, that  the  popular  notion  of  his  Divine  origin  is  not  founded  in  fact, 
— ^that  Christianity  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  countless  varieties  of 
other  religions,  past  and  present,  which, — while  all  claiming  a  Divine 
origin, — are  based  only  upon  the  credulous  tales  and  fabulous  notions  of 
hemghted  ages,  and  fostered  by  the  knavery  of  some,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  others  of  their  adherents.  Eighteen  centuries  have  rolled  away  since 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth  predicted  that  all  the  events,  just  enumerated, 
should  tid^e  place  during  the  lifetime  of  men  then  living ;  still  not  even  one 
of  them  has  occurred,  as  the  present  state  of  things  abundantly  proves. 
Generation  alter  generation,  and  age  after  age  have  passed,  and  no  Son  of 
num,  with  angels  and  trumpets,  appears  in  the  clouds ; — no  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away  ; — ^no  elements,  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostles, 
melt  with  fervent  heat ; — ^no  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  burned 
up: — ^no  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness, 
created  rt — no  Son  of  man  gathering  all  nations  before  him ; — no  "  Lord 
himself  descending  '*  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  vrith  the  voice  of  the 
ardiangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,''  first  raising  "  the  dead  in  Christ," 
and  lifting  them  up  with  the  living  into  "  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air."  Time,  the  great  revealer  of  truth  and  ezposer  of  falsity,  has, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  surely  given  abundant  proof  that 
these  prophecies  were  utterly  false!  uid  that,  consequently,  whoever 
uttered  them  was  a  ^alse  prophet !  That  he  woe  such  has  been  told 
Christians  a  thousand  times,  from  the  days  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian, 
and  Hierodes,^  to  the  present  age,  in  which,  owing  to  its  advancement  in 

*  Sse  all  the  above  prophetic  expressions  in  Mattb.  xiii*  zvi.  xxiv.  xxr.  already  cited 
▼etbaUy  in  preeediag  pages. 

t  2  Pet.  iti.  10—18.     1  Thess.  ir.  16—17. 

%  Celsiu  wfote  against  Gbrlstianity,  exposing  its  pagan  origin,  in  tbe  second  century; 
Pot^hyry  and  Hieroclea  in  tbe  tblrd ;  and  Julian  in  tbe  fourth.  As  Christians  obUined 
edicu  from  TbeodosiuS/  Pioclesian,  and  other  Koman  emperors  to  have  tbe  books  of  these 
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knowledge  and  liberty  of  expression,  it  has  been  told  tbem,  perhaps  more 
frequently,  plainly,  and  forcibly,  than  in  any  other.  Still  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  to  be  found, — owing  to  the  influence  that  their 
interested  religious  guides  have  over  them,  and  other  circumstances^-^who 
believe  the  Nazarite  a  true  prophet  ;^~nay  a  God:  just  as  the  Mussulman 
believes  in  Mahomet,  or  the  Mormons  (called  also  Latter-Day  Saints) 
believe  in  Joe  Smith, — a  man  of  the  present  age,  who  had  the  arrogance 
to  assert  that  he  was  a  prophet  influenced  by  the  Supreme  Being ;  and 
that  l^e  had  received  a  revelation  from  Him,  called  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
in  which  now  nearly  a  million  of  people,  from  Christian  countries,  believe  ! 
The  votaries  of  the  last-named  religion,  in  a  thousand  years  hence  will, 
doubtless,  be  much  more  numerous  than  even  at  present ;  and  the  difficulty 
to  persuade  them  that  thoir  creed  is  false  will  increase  with  its  age ;  so 
that  as  much  time  will  be  required  to  erradicate  it  as  it  will  take  to  reach 
its  acme.     Such,  exactly,  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  case  with  Christianity. 

For  human  reason,  however,  to  prostrate  itself  so  far  as  to  believe  in 
such  religions  is  the  greatest  blasphemy  (if  in  any  case  such  a  thing 
can  exist,)  against  the  Supreme  Being, — the  true,  and  only  God;  and  is 
idolatry  of  the  worst  kind.  To  convince  men  of  the  abject  mental  slavery 
to  which  they  thus  reduce  themselves,  instead  of  raising  their  thoughts  to 
the  God  of  Nature, — the  originator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  whose 
works,  throughout  all  creation,  are  calculated  to  call  forth  their  wonder, 
love,  and  adoration,  is  the  sole  purpose  of  thus  settmg  before  them  the 
true  character  of  the  prophecies  under  consideration. 

Instead  of  living  in  continual  fear  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  of  being  cast  into  unquenchable  fire, — a  feeling  which  must 
chill  and  deaden  the  noblest  emotions  and  faculties  of  the  mind, — ^let  man 
seek  a  higher  and  more  powerful  incentive  to  virtue.  Let  him  pursue 
virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  value, — not  in  order  to  gain  heaven  ;  and  let 
him  shun  vice  because  of  its  inherent  hurtful  nature, — not  in  order  to 
escape  hell.  Let  him  contemplate  his  God,— not  as  a  being  whose  arbitrary 
will  has  inclined  him  to  prepare  a  lake  of  Are  and  brimstone  for  son^e  of 
his  creatures,  and  a  paradise  of  pleasure  for  others,-^but  as  that  infinite 
Being  whose  power  is  manifested  in  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  in  the 
force  which  keeps  every  portion  of  it  in  continual  motion ; — his  wisdom,  in 
the  variety  of  combinations,  perfect  harmony,  and  exquisite  beauty,  which 
the  universe  presents ; — lus  goodness,  in  the  abundant  provision  made  for 
the  innumerably  varied  wants  and  gratifications  of  all  living  and  organised 
beings ; — and  his  justice,  in  the  fact  that  he  governs  the  whole  world  by 
those  universal  and  invariable  laws,  the  observance  of  which,  on  the  part 
of  man,  produces  its  own  reward — happiness, — and  the  infraction  of  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  proportionate  punishment — misery ;  thus,  at  once, 
demonstrating  to  man  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

vritora  committed  to  the  flames,  and  as  all  their  works  were  then,  of  course,  in  manu- 
scripts, and  consequently  only  few  copies  in  circulation,  they  are  apparently  aU  destroyed. 
Except  some  of  Julian's  works,  none  others  of  them  have  descended  to  us  than  fragments 
inserted  in  the  works  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  LactantiuiF, — the  Christian  writers  who 
defended  their  religion  from  the  charges  brought  against  it,  by  the  above  heathen  philo- 
sophers. See  Origen  contr.  Celsus.  Julian  apud  Cyrill.  lib.  ii.  Lactantii  Instit.  lib.  itu 
Tcrtull.  Apolog.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  iv.  Dr.  Lardner'f  Credibility,  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Testimonies,  6cc. 
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Let  man,-— instead  of  poring  over  fables  which  teach  him  to  look  for  God 
coming  in  the  clouds,  after  the  form  of  a  human  being, — study  the  Book 
0/ Nature,  in  every  atom  of  which, — from  the  sun  in  the  firmament  down 
to  the  smallest  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore, — from  the  largest  being  in 
the  animal  kingdom  down  to  the  most  imperceptible  animalcule, — he  will 
be  able  to  perceive  His  existence,  and  ascertain  His  attributes.  Let  him 
read  this  Book,  in  which  the  very  will  and  laws  of  his  Creator  are  inscribed 
in  characters  which  require  no  comment, — ^no  translation  from  Greek  or 
Hebrew, — ^no  priest  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  they  set  forth.  Soon  will 
he  find  out  the  advantage  of  the  exchange ;  — soon  will  he  feel  that  his 
happiness  proceeds  from  the  observance,  and  his  misery  from  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  ; — soon  will  he  feel  that  to  infringe  the  physical  law 
of  gravitation,  for  instance,  by  falling  from  the  height  of  a  few  yards,  he 
will  be  punished  by  the  pain  he  suffers;  while  another  man  who  has 
observed  the  same  law  is  proportionately  happy.  The  same  thing  could  be 
said  of  the  organic,  moral,  social,  and  all  other  laws  of  nature.  The 
infraction  of  either  of  them  makes  man  more  or  less  miserable  ;  and  the 
observance  of  all  of  them  makes  him  perfectly  happy.  If  man,  therefore, 
loves  happiness,  this  is  the  book  for  him  to  study.  To  abandon  the  Jewish 
writings  would  neither  deprive  him  of  God,  nor  leave  him  destitute  of  most 
refined  intellectual  enjoyments, — much  more  suitable  to  his  advancing 
mind  than  those  of  which  he  now  participates. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


A  RBTIBW  OF  TRX  COMPARATIVS  STRENGTH  AND  CONCLUSIVBNVLSS  OF 
TBB  FACTS  AND  AROUMXNTS  ADVANCED  IN  THB  TWO  IMMBDIATXLT  FRK- 
OBDINO  CHAPTBR8,  FOR  AND  AOAINST  THB  TRUTH  OF  THB  PR0FHBC1B8 
OF   CHRIST,    SO   FAR   AS   THBT    HAVB   HITHBRTO    BKBN   DISCUSSBO. 


Section  I. — thb  strbnoth  of  thb  historical  bvidbncb  of  thb  ful- 
filment OF  Christ's  predictions  considered,  the  reports  given 
of  his  predictions  by  the  evangelists  examined.    ' 


In  the  chapter  jast  closed,  the  writer  is  not  conscious  of  having 
omitted  any  fact  or  argument  tending  to  confirm  the  views  therein  taken 
of  Christ's  prophecies,  any  more  than  he  is  sensible  of  having  done  so  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  which  maintains  opposite  views  on  the  same  subject. 
But  he  thinks,  on  cool  reflection,  that  he  has  argued  each  side  of  the 
question  with  all  the  abihty  and  zeal  that  he  could  command.  It  becomes 
now  his  duty  to  fulfil  what — in  Section  III.  of  his  introductory  remarks — 
he  promised  to  do ;  namely,  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  with 
the  most  rigorous  impartiality,  and  regardlessly  of  any  prepossessions  of 
his  own, — determine  the  side  on  which  the  preponderance  of  evidence  lies, 
— state  the  reasons  leading  to  this  determmation, — and  point  out  the 
inferences  deducible  from  such  a  conclusion,  touching  the  reality  of  Christ's 
Deity.  The  important  duties  he  has  now  to  perform  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  judge,  in  summing  up  the  evidence  he  has  heard  on  both  sides  of  a 
case,  civil  or  criminal ;  and  then  to  those  of  a  jury,  in  deciding  on  what 
side  the  preponderance  of  evidence  lies.  The  inferences  promised  to  be 
drawn  from  the  conclusion  to  which  the  evidence  given  will  lead,  shall, 
probably,  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter. 

Now»  the  evidence  on  both  sides  having  been  given,  it  remains,  at 
present,  only  to  determine,  from  that  evidence,  whether  Christ — in  uttering 
the  predictions  in  question — intended  to  foretell  only  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Destruction  and  End  of  the  World  at  large,  and  the 
Final  Judgment,  together  with  their  concomitant  events ;  and  also  to  state 
the  reasons  which  influence  the  determination  to  which  the  preiK>nderance 
of  evidence  will  l^d.  On  several  considerations,  this  is  by  no  means  a 
post  to  be  envied.    It  is  no  other  than  that  of  sitting  as  judge,  or  umpire, 
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to  decide  between  the  Christian  and  Deistical  world ;  and  the  writer  mast 
say  that,-^id  his  love  of  trath»  as  well  as  the  prescribed  conditions  of  this 
work  permit, — ^he  would  rather  let  both  sides  of  the  question  remain  as 
they  are,  leaving  the  reader  to  jadge  for  himself,  and  draw  his  own  con* 
elusions ;  especially  as  he  perceives  the  strength  of  evidence  so  unequal. 
The  wording  of  the  given  subject  of  this  Essay,  however,  being  in  an 
interrogative  form,"**  and  requiring  a  decisive  answer — either  negative  or 
affirmative — to  the  question  it  propounds,  the  task  must  not  be  eschewed. 
The  explanations  given  of  the  prophecies  of  Christ,  t — as  applicable 
to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, — although  plausible,  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  As  to  the  argument  built  upon  the  signification  of  the  word— 
ounr,  translated  world,  in  connection  with  eHd,X  where  it  is  maintained  that 
atmf  means  only  o^  or  time»  and  here  means  the  end  of  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  word  is  frequently  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  designate  not  only  the  phyfiad  world,  but  also 
"the  world  to  come/'  and  eternity,  wherein  it  must,  on  all  hands,  be 
granted  that  it  signifies,  literally,  a  world.  The  connection  in  which  it 
occurs,  in  the  passage  here  in  question,  shows  that  it  means  the  end  of  time, 
or  of  the  prawnt  system  of  nature ;  and  the  arguments  advanced  to  show 
that  it  means  this,  undoubtedly,  are  incomparably  stronger  than  those 
adduced  to  show  that  it  means  the  "  end  of  the  Jewish  Dispen8ati(Hi."§ — 

*  See  the  AdrertUemenLprefixed  to  the  Preface  of  this  work, 
t  See  chap.  ii.  s.  2.  X  pp.  16,  17. 

\  See  p.  08.  et  leq.  In  howerer  varied  a  sense  the  word«-«ca»v  may  be  used,  it  is 
clear  that  the  disciples,  in  their  enquiries  as  to  the  tune  that  Christ's  prophecies  should 
be  accompliahed,  used  it  in  reference  to  hie  coming,  which  eamm^  most  mean  his  second 
advent.  "What  shall  be  the  sign  of  My  coming  and  of  ike  tut  qf  the  vMtidV*  are  the 
iptusima  verba  of  the  question  put  by  the  disciples  to  Christ,  as  reported  by  Matth.  xxir. 
3.  And  it  is  to  this  question,  Christ,  et identiy,  addressee  himself,  in  the  whole  of  th« 
dieeourse  which  follows,  and  extends  to  the  «im/  of  chapter  xxr.  The  qneetions  put  by 
the  disciples  and  the  answers  rendered  to  them,  wnut  be  considered  in  connection  with 
one  another.  To  imagine  that  the  answers  do  not  bear  upon  the  qoeetion8»  or  are  not 
intended  to  bear  upon  them,  and  to  scire  as  direct  answers  to  them,  is  to  suppose  what 
the  Ooepel  narrative  does  not  warrant ;— is  indeed  absurd,  and  derogative  to  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  Christ.  That  the  word — atcov,  when  connected  with  the  wofd— ^ 
rsXoc  (*nd)  or  avpTtkaa,  (the  very  end)  is  repeatedly  rendered  into  English  by  the  word^ 
vpeirld,  furnishes  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  it  means  world ;  and  is  a  positive  proof, 
at  least,  that  the  English  translators  believed  it  to  possess  thia  meaning.  But  the  con- 
texts, in  many  of  the  places  where  these  words  are  so  rsndered,  preclude  the  ehadow  of  a 
doubt  that  they  actually  mean  the  end  of  the  present  system  of  nature,  or  of  the  physical 
world.  Take  for  example  the  following  passages. — '■  The  harvest  is  the  «imI^iA«  vforld, 
{pwrekua  tov  am^oQ)  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.'*-^*'  And  burned  in  the  fire.  So 
shall  it  be  in  the  juhd  if  thie  world,  (awrfXfca  rov  atwpoc  rovrov,) — ^'So  shall  it  bo 
at  the  eiM^  <fthe  loorld:  (evyriXsca  rov  clliovoq)  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever 
the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  fnmaoe  of  fire :  there  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."— Matth.  xtii.  d9,  40,  i9,  00.  These  are  the  words 
of  the  sama  writer  as  those  in  question,!— found  in  the  eame  Goepel ;  and  are  dearly  used 
to  designate  the  md  of  the  physical  world.  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  power  of  any 
kisd  of  criticism  to  show  that  the  words  of  the  disciples,  in  theb  qqeetlons  to  Jesu^  did 
not  mean  the  end  of  the  physical  world ;  but  that  they  meant  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation.  Quite  as  clearly  do  the  following  axpressions  show  that  the  word^-aM#v 
means  the  pliysioal  world,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  world. — **  By  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds."  {flmva^y^*  The  worlds  {cumvoiq)  wsre  framed  by  the  word  of  God."— 
Heb.  i.  2 ;  xi.  8.  Hence  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  it  is  not  tho 
physioal  world,  bat  the  Jewish  Dispensation  is  meant  in  GenesiSy  where  the  acoounC  of 
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If  wars  and  rumours  of  wars — earthquakes — famines — ^pestilences — and 
persecutions — took  place,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
Vespasian  ;*  still,  as  these  things,  in  those  times,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  East,  they  are  not  events  of  sufficient  singularity  to  identify, 
condusirely,  the  predictions  of  Christ,  in  their  entirety,  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Nor  is  the  inference  sound,  that,  because  the  apostles  had 
become  Christians,  they  had  renounced  the  Jewish  ritual  and  were  not 
likely  to  be  in  Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation,  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Judea  and  other  countries,  at  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  when,  suddenly,  the  Roman  legions  besieged  the  city ; — for  we  are 
informed  that  Christ  himself  did  eat  the  *  Passover  the  day  before  he  was 
crucified ;  and  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  prove  that  Christians,  and  even 
the  apostles  themselves,  practised  the  Jewish  ceremonies  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards.  The  argument  built  upon  this  supposition,  therefore, 
when  scrutinized,  must  be  felt  untenable.f 

The  principal  proof,  however,  is  drawn  from  an  alleged  similarity 
between  Josephus's  narration  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem   and  the 

the  creation  is  givoD,  as  to  assert  that  this  is  meant  hj  aiuv  in  Matthew.  The  same 
word  is  also  used  for  the  world  to  come, — Matth.  xii..32.  £ph.  i.  21.  Luke  xx.  35.  In 
the  last  place  Christ  says,  in  reference  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  Sadducees,  about 
the  possession  of  a  wife  in  the  resurrection,  that  "  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  tcorkt,  (aiutvog)  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead/'  do  not  marry,  but  are 
equal  to  the  angels.  In  such  instances  as  these  there  can  be  no  Jewith  Dtspematkm  meant 
by  the  word — atuv.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  an  expression  as  the  following. — 
**  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  (Heb.  vi.  5,)^anav  fttXkiav,  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  same  writer  connects  ousovfifvti  with  fiiWtav,  showing  that  both  auav  and 
oicovficvir  are  used  in  the  same  sense, — to  denote  a  world. — OtKovfiivriv  rtiv  /leXXov^av 
— ^the  world  to  come.  (Heb.  ii.  5.)  See  the  yarious  applications  of  cuwv, — ante  pp.  107, 
108«  The  writer  is  fully  aware  of  the  secondary  or  metonymical  sense  in  which  aiitfv  is 
used  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  of  the  Platonic  school,  to  denote, 
apparently,  imaginary  beings,  whose  nature  was  supposed  to  be  unchangeable  or  of 
immense  duration,  lasting  for  ages  and  ages;  sucbas  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  angels 
and  demons.  It  acquired  this  sense  also  among  the  Gnostics  and  other  Christians  of  the 
fit  St  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  even  imagining 
that  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  following 
places— £ph.  iL  2.  Heb.  L  2. 

*  p.  19.  et  seq. 
t  Indeed  there  is  ample  eyidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  both  Christ  and  his 
apostles  adhered  scrupulously  to  all  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  religion,  throughout  their 
lives.  Christ  declares  that  he  had  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  and  that  it  was  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.  (Matth.  ▼.  7.  Luke  xvi.  17.) 
He  countenances  circumcision,^  rite  which  he  himself  underwent.  (John  TiL  2.)  He 
jastifies  an  unlawful  act  of  his  disdples,  by  a  reference  to  David  eating  the  shew-bread« 
(Matth.  xiL  4.)  It  was  his  custom  to  frequent  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  (Luke  ir.  16.) 
and  he  attended  the  Jewish  feasts.  (John  ii.  23 ;  yii.  10.  et  al.  loc)  The  apostles,  in 
like  manner,  attended  these  feasts.  (Acts  ii.  1 ;  xviii.  21.)  Although  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  a  subject  of  much  debate  among  them,  and  at  length  became  an  open  question ; 
yet,  1^  wa$  praetued,  Paul  ciieumcised  Timothy  because  of  the  Jews,  and  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  he  himself  bad  been  circumcised,  f  Acts  xt.  5 — 36 ;  xxL  21 ;  xvi.  8.  PhiLiii.  6.) 
The  apostles  made  a  practise  of  preaching  in  the  Jewirii  synagogues.  (Acts  xiii.  5,  14 ; 
xiT.  1 ;  xTii.  l,  a.)  Paul  so  minutely  adhered  to  the  Jewish  customs,  that  he  shore  his 
head  at  Cenohrea,  because  of  his  Jewish  row.  (Acts  xyiiL  18.)  As  we  read  in  the  follow- 
ing yerses,  that  he  sailed  from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  a  feast,  saying,  as 
he  departed,  that  he  mutt  by  all  mmna  keep  lAu  feast,  the  natural  inference  is,— not  that 
the  apostles  w<)]ald  be  ^ent,— bat  that  they  would  be  very  likely  to  be  present  at  the 
feast»  daring  which  Jerusalem  was  captured. 
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predictions  of  Christ, — espedalty  as  to  Jerusalem  being  encompassed  with 
armies,  surrounded  by  a  trench,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.*  Here  it 
should  first  be  observed,  that — if  what  Josephus  says  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  came  up  to  the  criterion  which  Jkorne  kys  down  for  proving 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  namely,  that  "  a  prophecy  is  demonstrated 
to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can  prove,  from  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the 
event  has  actually  taken  place,  precisely  acconling  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  foretold" — then  the  prophecies  of  Christ  could  be  proved  to  be 
predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  exclusivefy.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  what  Josephus  narrates  and  what  Christ  prophesies. 
Granting  that  these  predictions  refer,  exclusively,  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  still,  the  event,  according  to  Josephus,  has  not  taken  place 
precisely  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold.  Christ  says  that 
the  enemy  should  cast  a  trench  (x^paO  about  Jerusalem, — a  very  common 
thing  done  when  besieging  a  city, — but  Josephus  says  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  built  a  wall  (rtixos)  about  it, — which  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to 
be  done  in  besieging  a  city ; — such  a  wall  as  was  about  Damascus  as  a 
fortification,  or  such  as  the  walls  of  Jericho,  for  which  the  same  word 
Crtixof)  is  used.f  That  this  was  a  stone  wall,  appears  from  the  use  which 
Josephus  elsewhere  makes  of  the  same  word«{  Besides:  before  the  Romans 
built  this  wall  they  had  raised  banks,  or  made  trenches,  in  some  parts. — 
Moreover,  the  Roman  soldiers  did  not  compass  Jerusalem, — they  only 
"  guarded  the  known  passages  out  of  the  place." §  These  are  important 
differences,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  modes  of  besieging  all  cities  are 
very  similar.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  what  Christ 
predicts  regarding  the  Jews  fidling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  carried 
away  captive,  and  so  on,  and  what  Josephus  relates  to  have  befallen  these 
people.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  things  which  would 
happen  in  the  capture  of  any  large  city,  like  Jerusalem.  Nor  musf  this 
important  difference  be  overlooked  ; — that  Josephus  narrates  these  things 
as  having  happened  after  the  city  was  captured ;  but  that  Christ  predicts 
them  as  things  to  take  place  before  the  end,  of  which  he  speaks,  should 
come.  When  the  disciples  should  see  these  things,  they  were  to  know  that 
their  redemption  drew  nigh,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  Further 
than  in  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  above  points,  Josephus  and  Christ 
do  not  at  all  accord.  The  former  does  not  record  that  remarkable  pheno- 
menon,— the  Son  of  man  making,  his  appearance  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
He^ — himself  a  Jew, — must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  term,  and 
supposed  meaning  of  the  "  Son  of  man,"  as  used  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel ;  for  the  whole  of  his  writings,—  supposing  them  to  have  descended 
genuinely  to  us, — prove  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jews; II  from  which,  indeed,  he  has  drawn  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

«  See  pp.  23—29.  t  See  Acto  iz.  25.  Heb.  xi.  30. 

J  Compare  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  s.  1.  with  lib.  vi.  c.  iv.  a.  1. 

}  Joe.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  12.  e.  1.     Indeed,  whoever  has  seen  Jerusalem  must  know 

that  the  Roman  army  eauld  not  do  otherwise,  owing  to  the  steep  ascents  and  deep  yalleys 

— of  Jehosaphat  and  Hinnom — which  encompass  it  on  every  side,  except  the  north,  close 

to  the  city  walls. 

I  It  is,  liowerer,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Josephus  is  frequently  made  to  say  that 
he  had  already  treated  of  certain  things,  about  which  tliere  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  as  they  descend  to  us.     Josephus's  works,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee, 
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materials  with  which  he  has  compikd  his  Antiquities.  'Nor  does  Josephas 
say  a  word  even  of  •*  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven"  appearing. 
It  is  true  that  he  says  that  there  stood  over  the  city  a  comet  for  a  whole 
year.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  knowledge  of  comets  he 
had, — in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  indeed  the  whole  world  in  that 
age** — to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  that  phenomenon  stood  still  for 
a  year,  or  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  miraculous  about  it;  or 
indeed  whether  it  was  a  comet  or  a  star.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  very 
little  is  known  of  comets,  even  in  the  present  age ;  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  strides  science  has  made,  particularly  in  that  noble  and  sublime 

as  well  as  his  Greek  History  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  hare  long  been  lost ;  so  that  according 
to  a  Note  made  by  his  translator — Mr.  AVhiston,  there  is  not  implicit  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  what  we  now  have  of  his.  {Note  on  sec.  1.  c  5.  book  iii.)  Besides  :  there 
are  evident  marks,  pervading  the  works  of  Josephus,  that  he  was  very  prone  to  exagger- 
ation. The  Jews  generally, — as  their  books  amply  prove, — were  much  given  to  exaggerate 
facts ;  and  Josephus,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  form  no  exception.  For  example,  the 
number  of  men  he  gives,  in  relating  many  occurrences,  such  as  the  slaughter  and 
captivity  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  is  incredibly  great; — is,  in  a  word,  evidently 
exaggerated.  His  statement  regarding  a  wall  of  nesrly  five  miles  in  length  and  of 
adequate  height  and  strength  to  its  intended  purpose,  with  its  thirteen  towers,  which 
he  tells  us  was  built  around  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days,  (Jewish  Wars,  b.  v.  c.  12.)  is  a  relation  which  is  enough, /)fr  »e,  to  throw  discredit 
on  his  history  in  its  most  salient  points.  His  statement,  also,  that  Jerusalem  was  so 
completely  demolished  by  the  Roman  army  that  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  except 
three  towers,  which,  however,  in  290  years  afterwards  were  rased  to  the  ground,  (b.  vix. 
c.  1.)  is  another  exaggeration.  Travellers  in  oriental  countries,  who  are  still  living, 
state  that  they  have  seen  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem,  especially  along 
those  parts  which  skirt  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple,  where  the  stones  at  the  base  of  the  wall  are  exceedingly  large.  Portions  of  the 
walls  still  remaining,  Jerusalem  therefore  was  not  completely  destroyed,  as  Josephua 
■ays,  •  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  shows  that  Christ's  prediction — that 
not  one  stone  of  the  city  should  he  Itft  upon  another — has  not  yet  been  verified.  But  there 
is  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  exaggerations  and  the  many  incredible  statemente 
found  in  the  works  of  Josephus,  than  by  supposing  him  to  have  personally  penned  them; 
— ^a  way  which,  if  proved  to  be  founded  in  fact,  makes  the  passages  cited  fiom  the  writings 
that  pass  under  his  name  to  be  of  little  value  in  proving  the  fulfUment  of  Christ's  predic- 
tions. His  works,  like  most  other  ancient  writings  which  have  descended  to  us  through 
the  hands  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  have,  unfortunately,  undergone  the  ordeal  of  pioms 
fraud.  They  are  known,  and  now  admitted  by  the  most  learned  Christian  writers  of  tlie 
age,  to  contain  forged paeeages^  especially  passages  which  tend  to  prove  the  divine  orlgia 
of  Christianity.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  passage  in  reference  to  Jesua 
Christ,  (Antiq.  b.  xviii  c.  3.  s.  3.}  not  found  in  any  transcripts  from  the  works  of 
Josephus  older  than  the  time  of  Eusebius.  This  is  declared  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop 
Waiburton,  Le  Clerc,  Yandale,  and  a  host  of  other  Christian  writers  of  note,  to  be 
a  foirgery.  Since,  therefore,  there  are  in  the  worka  of  Joeephus  forged  passages,  intended 
to  prove  the  existence  of  Christ,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  same  works  do  not 
contain  forged  passsges,  intended,  likewise,  to  prove  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  ? 
At  all  events,  a  work  of  such  character  has  very  little  weight,  especially  when  uncor- 
roborated by  any  other  proof,  in  showing  that  Christ's  predictions  have  been  fulfilled  in 
the  destruction  of  JeruMlem ;  even  if  it  contained  historical  passages  narrating  the 
occurrence  of  events  exactly  corresponding  to  these  predictions.  The  historical  details 
of  the  Jewish  wars  found  in  Josephus  cannot,  therefore,  be  received  as  poeitiee  proofs 
of  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  predietiona. 

*  The  ancients,  for  the  greater  number,  thought  comets  to  be  real  stars,  and  thttr 
appearance  to  portend  some  national  calamity.  Hence  Virgil  calls  them  diri  and  eemgmmn^ 
—Geo.  I.  488.  JEn.  x.  273.  See  also  the  ancient  notions  of  comets  in  Soet.  Ner.  36. 
Plin.  II.  26.  ss.  22, 23.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dei.  ii,  0.  Lucan.  i.  529.  Sencc.  Nat.  QuMt.  vii.  % 
22.  Sil.Ym.638. 
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branch — ^astronomy,  within  the  last  two  ceDturies*  It  is  also  admitted 
that  Josephns  says  there  was  a  star,*  resembling  a  sword,  standing  over 
the  city  for  a  whole  year ;  and  that,  on  the  night  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  there  appeared  a  light  as  bright  as  day  around  the  altar,  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  holy  house;— at  least  it  is  admitted  that  the  priests  told 
Joeephus, — ^probably  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  before  he  wrote 
his  history, — ^that  they  had  seen  snch  things ;  for  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  seen  them  himself.f  Nor  is  it  denied  that  it  was  related  to  him  that 
chariots  and  troops  of  soldiers  in  armour  were  seen  running  among  the 
clouds,  and  surrounding  the  city.  But  no  one  professes  to  have  seen  '*  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man,"  or  the  Son  of  man  himself  in  the  clouds  ;  no  one 
professes  to  have  seen  the  tun  being  dark» — the  moon  re/using  to  give  her 
ligki, — the  etare  falling  from  heaven, — or  thepowere  of  heaven  being  shaken* 
We  have  no  evidence  that  these,  the  most  important  and  remarkable 
portions  of  Christ's  predictions  were  fulfilled,  any  more  than  we  have  that 
the  heaven  and  earth  passed  away,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  These 
are  the  most  extraordinary  things  which  Christ  prophesied  should  take 
place  at  the  time  the  event  he  foretold  should  occur.  If  Josephns  does  not 
say  that  these  things  took  place,  all  the  other  things  he  states  do  not  apply, 
and  therefore  must  go  for  nothing.  The  signs  urged  to  have  been  seen, 
and  recorded  by  Josephns,  not  only  prove  too  little  on  the  one  hand,  but 
on  the  other  prove  too  much,  They  prove,  not  only  the  reality  of  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  but  also  the  reality  of  miracles,  which,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  every  age,  and  to  have  been  supported  by 
similar  testimony.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  attempted  to  make  them 
afibrd  a  kind  of  reciprocal  strength ; — miracles  are  made  to  prove  prophecy, 
and  prophecy  thereby  is  made  to  prove  miracles.  But  supposing «  what 
Joaephus  says,  and  also  what  Tacitus  narrates,  did  really  appear  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  still  their  statements  do  not  prove  that  Christ 
prophesied  these  events ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  these 
historians  relate  to  have  miraculously  appeared,  and  what  Christ  foretold 
would  appear.} 

It  is  also  not  a  little  smgular  that  Josephns  and  Tacitus,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  both  patronised  by  Vespasian,  differ  so  materially  from 
each  other  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  what  was  seen  in  the  air,  just 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  capital ;  especially  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Tacitus  had  seen  the  Jewish  history  of  Josephns 
before  he  wrote  his  Annals.  While  Josephns  states  that  a  star  and  a  comet, 

*  Mr.  WfaiitoD  hu  the  followiog  Note  on  Josephus  in  this  place : — "  Whether  Joeephns 
mean*  that  this  star  waa  different  from  that  eomei  which  lasted  a  whole  year,  I  cannot 
certainly  determine.  His  words  most  favour  their  being  different  one  from  another."— 
See  Note  on  Jewish  Wart,  book  t.  g.  t.  s.  Whiston's  trans. 

t  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  s.  1. 
{  Considered  apart  from  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  prophecies,  the  miracu- 
lous appearances  related  both  by  Josephns  and  Tacitus  should  be  received,  as  facts,  with 
conddexable  caution.  In  the  age  of  Joaephus  and  Tacitus  the  belief  in  miracles  was 
life,— had  arrired  at  its  aeme,>-had  enlisted  aU  men  in  ito  favour ;  even  grave  divines 
(magicians  are  not  meant  here,)  and  profound  philosophers.  The  works  of  both  the  above 
writers  prove  them  to  be  firm  believers  in  miracles.  What  they  affirm  of  miraculous 
evente  should,  therefore,  be  taken  at  least  with  great  caution  and  disciimi&ation.  Nature 
was  then  goTsrned  by  the  same  invariable  laws  as  it  is  at  present. 
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chariots  and  troops  of  soldiers,  were  seen  in  the  air  over  Jerusalem,  and  that 
a  light  as  bright  as  day  was  seen  shining  aboat  the  altar ;  Tacitas  says  that 
armies  were  seen  meeting  in  the  clouds,  over  Jemsalem, — arms  dazzling  and 
brandishing  in  the  air, — the  temple  as  in  one  mass  of  flames, — fire  coming 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  a  divine  voice  heard,  saying  that  the  Deity  had  left 
the  place. "^  Tacitus  does  not  mention  either  the  comet,  star,  or  chariots, 
enumerated  by  Josephus ;  nor  does  Josephus  say  anything  about  fire  coming 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  a  Divine  voice  saying  that  the  Deity  had  left  the 
place  ;  together  with  other  things  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Thus,  not  only 
are  the  two  historians  at  variance  with  the  prophet,  but  also  at  variance 
with  each  other.  What  Tacitus  states  is  not  much  nearer  to  what  Josephus 
states  than  it  is  to  what  Christ  has  prophesied.  Supposing  the  historians 
to  be  of  equal  authority,  then  the  question  arises; — to  which  of  their 
conflicting  narratives  are  we  to  give  the  preference  ?  But  were  this 
question  decided,  still,  neither  narrative  agrees  with  the  predictions  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  neither  affords  them  support.  The  argument  built 
upon  what  these  historians  state,  therefore  fails.  For  so  far  are  they  from 
rendering  any  support  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  predictions,  that  they  render 
no  support  to  each  other.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity,  the  predictions  of  Christ  on  this  head,  may,  on  some  points,  be 
made  to  appear  similar  in  import  to  what  Josephus  and  Tacitus  narrate. — 
For  instance,  the  signs  predicted  by  Christ  were  to  be  seen  tn  the  clouds  ; 
and  several  of  the  signs  these  historians  state  to  have  been  seen  were  tit  the 
clouds ;  but  they  were  not  the  same,  or  similar  signs.  What  Christ  and 
Josephus  says  of  warriors  and  armies  surrounding  Jerusalem,  as  already 
noticed, — of  the  city  being  levelled  with  the  ground, — of  men  falling  by 
the  sword  and  being  led  away  captive, — are  also  points  of  similarity.  But 
the  evidence  that  these  points  afford,  in  establishing  the  position  that 
Christ  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  very  slight  when  compared 
with  the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that,  by  uttering  these  predictions,  he 
meant  to  foretell  the  Destruction  of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judgment. — 
The  latter  is  corroborated  by  passages  dispersed,  here  and  there,  over  the 
whole  of  the  Gospels,  bearing  internal  marks  that  they  are  direct  predictions 
of  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment,  as  events  to 
happen  during  the  lifetime  of  the  men  who  were  contemporary  with  Christ. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  corroboration  afforded  by  that  remarkable 
prediction  in  Matthew  (xvi.  27,  28.), — where  it  cannot  be  imagined  there 
is  any  reference,  or  even  the  slightest  allusion,  made  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, — and  yet  where  it  is  expressly  foretold  that  the 
Son  of  man  should  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  to  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  and  that  there  were  some  then  present  who 
should  not  taste  of  death  till  they  saw  the  Son  of  man  thus  coming  in  his 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passages  in  Luke  (xjx.  42-— 44  ;  xzi. 
20,  24.)  which  predict  that  Jerusalem  should  be  encompassed  with  a 
trench  and  armies, — that  her  inhabitants  should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  be  led  away  captive ;  and  which,  be  it  observed,  contain  the 
strongest  evidence  that  has  been,  or  can  be  adduced  from  Scripture,  that 
Christ's  predictions  referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  captital, — are 

♦  Tacit,  HiaU  lib,  v.  c,  13, 
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unsupported  by  any  other  passages.  The  expressions  just  referred  to  are 
not  found  in  either  of  the  other  two  evangelists, — Matthew  and  Mark, — 
who  evidently  relate,  more  fully  and  emphatically,  the  same  series  of 
prophetic  sayings  as  Luke.  Further :  there  are  in  the  narrative  given  of 
these  predictions  by  Lnke  himself,  expressions,  which  identify  it,  as  to 
subject,  with  the  narrations  of  Matthew  and  Mark;  such  as. — "They 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory ;" 
— ••  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pa^away  ;" — "  As  a  snare  shall  it  come  on 
all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;"'^"  Watch  ye  therefore, 
and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man." — 
Now.  according  to  the  report  of  Luke  himself,  these  expressions  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Christ,  even  when  considered  by  themselves,  can  be 
made  to' refer  to  no  other  events  than  the  End  of  the  World,  and  the 
things  which,  as  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  were  expected  to 
attend  it.  But  when  they  are  compared  with  similar  words  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  found  in  other  places,  the  conclusion  that  they  refer  to  the 
End  of  the  World  becomes  irresistible.  What  Luke  says,  using  Christ's 
words,  namely,  that  the  Calamity  predicted  should  come  at  a  snare  on  all 
them  that  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  argument  that  the  disaster,  in  the  predictions,  is  confined  to  the  Jews 
and  Judea ;  and  accords  with  the  report  of  the  other  evangelists,  that  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  should  mourn  at  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  man, 
before  whom  should  be  gathered  all  nations.  It  is  also  very  remarkable 
that  all  the  three  evangelists — Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, — in  their  respec- 
tive reports  of  these  predictions,  and  about  the  same  parts  of  their  narratives, 
have  the  following  emphatic  averment  of  Christ's,  in  precisely  the  same 
words :— "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled." 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that. — were  it  admitted  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Christ,  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  mixed  up 
with  expressions  relative  to  the  Final  Judgment,  their  being  so  mixed 
by  no  means  impairs  the  truth  of  his  predictions  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;* — it  must  be  granted  it  does  not.  But  if  it  is  proved  that 
these  expressions  are  distinct  predictions  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  as  an 
event  to  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  of  men  then  living^ 
and  that  that  event  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,-  such  a  deficiency  in  fore- 
knowledge nullifies  Christ's  divinity,  and  utterly  disentitles  him  to  the 
character  of  a  true  prophet.  It  proves  that  while  be  was  right  in  predicting 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  be  was  wrong  in  bis  prediction  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  For  it  cannot  be  shown,  by  any  mode  of  criticism  capable  of 
standing  the  test  of  reason,  that,  instead  of  belonging  to  those  portions  of 
the  prophecies  which  are  admitted  to  relate  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the 
words — "This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  thmgs  be  fulfilled," 
belong  to  what  is  contended  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  Destruction  of  Jem- 
salem.  Because  they  immediately  follow  the  most  clear  predictions  that 
Christ  uttered  of  the  former,  while  they  are  found  in  each  of  the  three 
evangelists  who  record  them,  at  a  distance  from,  and  disconnected  with  the 

•  Ses  pp.  80,  8L 
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predictions  which  are  supposed  to  foretell  the  latter.  The  double  meaning 
of  prophecy,  pleaded  as  an  apology*  is  indeed  scarcely  worth  a  serious 
thoaght ;  for  it  would  be  defamatory  to  the  character  of  God  to  suppose 
that  he  speaks  to  his  creatures  in  ambiguous  words  of  ''a  bidden  meaning," 
while  at  the  same  time  these  words  are  intended  to  direct  their  conduct. — 
The  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  Christ  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  take  place  in  no  other  manner  than  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  That  he  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  however,  is  not 
the  point  at  issue ; — this  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  For  the  destruction  of 
the  world  involved  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  Christ  predicted  the 
former,  he  necessarily  predicted  the  latter.  It  should,  therefore,  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  and  sole  question  here  at  issue,  is — 
whether  he  predicted  the  Final  Judgment  and  the  End  of  the  World  to  take 
place  during  the  lifetime  of  his  contemporaries  on  earth; — and  that,  if  he  did 
so  predict,  such  a  prediction  inevitably  implied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  predictions  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  have  been  "  mixed  up"  with  those  which  refer  to 
the  End  of  the  World,  any  further  than  the  destruction  of  the  former  waa 
involved  in  that  of  the  latter.  And  indeed,  to  suppose  th^m  thus  mixed 
reflects  great  discredit  either  upon  Christ  or  upon  the  Evangelists.  If 
Christ  mixed  them  in  delivery,  it  shows  imperfection  in  him ; — it  shows 
either  that  he  could  not  prophesy  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  to  be  under- 
stood ;  or  if  he  could,  that  he  wished  not  to  do  so,  but  wished  to  keep  his 
creatures  in  suspense  and  even  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  words ; 
— a  conduct  contrary  to  any  right  moral  principle,  and  seriously  affecting 
Christ's  character,  not  only  as  a  divine  being,  or  an  inspired  prophet,  but 
even  simply  as  a  moral  being, — a  mere  man  !  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
predictions  have  been  huddled  together,  or  mixed  up  by  the  evangelists  in 
recording  them,  this  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accu« 
racy  of  the  Gospels ; — in  a  word,  that  these  productions  are  invalid  as 
proofs  of  anything  Christ  either  said  or  did.  Thus  the  plea  of  mixture,  by 
no  means,  serves  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

The  following  passage,  found  only  in  Luke,  goes  further  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  to  prove  that  Christ  predicted 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  stands  preceded  by  a  prediction  that  the 
Jews  would  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  be  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations,  as  already  noticed ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  declaration  that  there 
would  be  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  that  upon  the  earth  there 
would  be  distress  of  nations  ;  and  it  runs  thus ; — "  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."* 
The  language  of  this  passage  is  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  ancient 
prophets,t  cmd  probably  is  a  modified  quotation  from  one  of  them.  Let  us 
give  all  possible  attention  to  its  import.  The  natural  meaning  would  appear 
to  be-*that  between  the  time  when  some  of  the  Jews  should  perish  by  the 
sword  and  others  be  led  away  captive, — between  this  time  and  that  when 
ihete  should  be  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  Jerusalem  would  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  was  fulfilled. 
Now,  this  expression  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  that 

•  Luke  xxi.  24.  See  p.  82.  f  See  Im.  v.  y,  IziiL  16. 
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the  holy  city  was  to  he  trodden  down  hy  the  Gentiles  daring  the  time  that 
woald  elapse  between  the  two  classes  of  events  just  mentioned ; — the  latter 
class  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Destrwetion  •/  the  World.'-* 
Bat  there  would  appear  to  be  an  intimation  in  the  passage  that,  after  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  was  fulfilled.  Jerusalem, — as  had  been  the  case  after 
previous  destructions, — was  to  be  restored  to  the  Jews.  And  in  this  very 
point  lies  the  strength  of  the  argnment.  The  expression  does  not  enable 
us  to  conjecture  how  long  the  Jewish  capital  was  to  be  thus  trodden  down. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  calculated  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  matter,  and  even  to  explain  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
expression.  In  the  prophecies  which  precede  that  passage,  a  mighty  angd 
appears  to  John,  having  in  his  hand  a  book,  which  John  ultimately  eats.—* 
lliiB  angel  swears  there  shall  be  no  more  time.  Then  he  commands  John 
to  measure  the  temple,  but  tells  him, — '*  The  court  which  is  without  the 
temple,  leave  out.  and  measure  it  not,  for  it  is  given  unio  the  Geniilest  and 
the  hely  city  shall  they  tread  umder  foot  forty  and  two  momthe."*  The  angel 
afterwards  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  would  give  power  to  his  two  witnesses 
(fUMfTvei — Martyrs)  to  prophesy  for  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore 
days.  In  the  sequel  he  says*  among  other  things,  that  these  witnesses 
should  have  power  to  turn  the  heaven  and  the  waters  into  blood,  and  smite 
the  earth  with  plagues  ;^  that  when  they  should  have  finished  their  testi- 
mony, the  beast,  from  the  bottomless  pit,  would  kill  them ; — that  their 
bodies  should  remain  for  three  days  in  the  great  city,  tohere  our  Lord  ufoo 
crucified; — that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  spirit  of  life  should 
enter  their  bodies,  and  they  should  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  should  hear 
a  great  voice  from  heaven,  saying, — "  Come  up  hither," — whereupon  they 
ascend  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud.  In  "  the  same  hour"  that  John,  in  hia 
vision,  saw  all  these  things,  there  was  "  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand." 
This,  he  intimates,  was  the  second  woe  which  was  now  past.  But  he  tells 
OS — *'the  third  woe  cometh  quickly"  ;'7the  seventh  angel  sounds,  and 
there  are  great  voices  in  heaven  saying, — '*  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever."  Further  :  the  twenty  elders  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  because  he  has  reigned ;  and  because  his  wrath  has  come,  and  the 
time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and  the  prophets  rewarded. 
Now,  not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Final 
Judgment  taaght  here,  but  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  Christ  teaches 
throughout  the  Gospels ;  only  clothed  in  much  more  bombast.  Here  is 
the  resurrection  taught  in  what  is  said  of  those  that  are  reanimated ;— here 
those  who  are  reanimated  ascend  up  in  a  cloud  to  heaven ; — here  is  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  coming;— and  here  he  reigns  for  ever  and  ever. — 
Here  also  are  seen,  in  this  vision  of  John,  the  earthquakes,  the  persecutions 
and  pestilences,  or  plagues,  mentioned  by  Christ.  The  Book  of  Revelation 
is  replete  with  the  doctrines  of  the  End  of  the  World,  the  Final  Judgment, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  there  was  to  be  eternal  life,  as  taught 
in  the  Gospels.  But  our  business,  at  present,  is  with  the  passage  which 
states  that  the  holy  city  should  be  trodden  down  for  forty  and  two  months. 

*  Bsv.  xi.  2.    Read  chsptsrs  z.  xi. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that,  by  this  space  of  time,  John  means 
more  than,  literally,  forty-two  months,  or  three  years  and  a  half.  This  ii 
the  time  he  allots  the  Gentiles  to  tread  down  Jerusalem.  Accordingly, 
the  witnesses  were  to  prophesy  for  the  same  length  of  time,  namely,  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
three  years  and  a  half,  John,  evidently,  thought  the  End  of  the  World 
would  take  place.  Seeing  that  there  is  such  a  close  resemblance  between 
John's  doctrine  and  that  of  Christ,  on  other  important  points,  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  Christ  thought  that  the  same  period  m  that  mentioned  by 
John  was  to  elapse  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  Gentiles  to  tread  down 
Jerusalem  would  be  fulfilled ;  and  that  near  the  close  of  this  period  the 
End  of  the  World  was  to  take  place.  Or,  if  we  make  allowKtice  for  the 
time  between  the  supposed  date  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  that  at 
which  Christ  is  thought  to  have  delivered  his  prophecies  ;  then  about  sixty 
years,  according  to  Chiist,  would  elapse  before  the  time  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fulfilled.  Still  this  calculation  would  lead  us  to  infer, — e\  en  from 
the  prophecy  regarding  the  Gentiles  treading  down  the  holy  city, ,  which 
has  been  thought  to  favour  an  opposite  view, — that  Christ  here  referred  to 
the  End  of  the  World ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  prophecy  has  not  proved 
true.  But  let  us  see  how  this  prediction  would  apply  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Gentile  Romans.  When  is  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  to  he 
fulfilled,  and  Jerusalem  restored  to  the  Jews  ?  Since  the  time  of  the 
Gentile  Romans,  it  has  been  trodden  down  by  the  Gentile  Saracens,  the 
Gentile  Franks,  and  is,  at  present,  trodden  down  by  the  Gentile  Turks. — 
It  has  now  been  trodden  dowu  by  the  Gentiles  for  about  eighteen  centuries; 
and  there  is  very  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  Jews  will  ever  again  possess 
it,  as  a  nation ;  or  indeed  that  they  will  ever  again  have  a  national  exist- 
ence; for  they  are  now  intermixed  with  almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  so  as  to  cease. — nationally  considered. — ^to  be  a  distinct  Hebrew 
race.  Analogy,  or  the  history  of  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world* . 
proclaims^  it  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Jews  will  ever  again  live  under  a 
monarch  of  their  own.  with  their  barbarous  laws,  customs,  and  religion,  in 
the  land  of  Palestine.*  Therefore,  on  this  view  again,  the  prophecy  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  argument  adduced  to  show  that  the  mention  made  by  Christ  of 
the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  falling  of  the  stars,  are  meta- 
phorical or  symbolical  expressions,  is  liable  to  grave  objections.f  For  in 
the  first  place,  supposing  these  prophecies  to  have  been  enunciated  either 

*  Notwithetandinc:  the  mnny  volumes  written  with  the  yiew  to  show  that,  in  confor- 
mity to  certain  prophecies  in  the  Old  TeslHineot,  the  Jews,  in  twelve  distinct  tribes,  will 
be  reblored.  as  a  nation,  lo  their  former  posce^sion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  haviug  Jeru- 
salem  as  their  capital ;  the  very  idea,  when  soberly  entertained,  is  most  preposterouv ; — 
implies  a  wide-spread  national  insanity,  to  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  bearing  the  sli^htpst  re*emblauce.  It  implies  that  a  people,  the  mo^t  selfish  in 
the  world,  and  also  exceedingly  sat^acious,  will  nome  day,  all  at  once,  abandon  their 
thriviug  trtifiics  iu  the  richest  count rics  of  Europe,  A^ia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  march 
townrdb  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  estabIi^h  themeelvee  under  a  despotism  of  the  n.o^t  brutal 
kind,  in  a  paltry  nook  of  th»»  earth,  which, — as  testified  by  modern  travellers,  who  hare 
iniontely  surveyed  it,— is  remarkable  only  for  its  exireme  sterility,  scanty  population, 
nuercantile  and  manufacturiog  dettitotioo,  and  the  groMlj  sopert^titious  practices  of  its 
present  inhabiiauts. 

t  See  pp.  82—40. 
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by»  or  under  the  influence  of  Deity,  it  would  appear  inconsistent  with  any 
sound  and  proper  idea  of  God  to  think  that  he  would  use,  or  sanction  the 
use  of  metaphors,  symbols,  or  parables  to  represent  things  to  his  creatures 
difl^ereut  from  what  they  are.  Reason  would  expect  that  God, — if  he 
wished  to  inform  his  creatures  what  was  to  happen  hereafter, — would 
represent  things  as  they  iwre  to  happen, — not  in  a  manner  in  which  they 
were  mot  to  happen.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  of  him  that  when  he  meant 
one  thing,  and  wished  his  creatures  to  understand  that  one  thing,  he  should 
say  another  thing; — that  when  he  meant  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  Polity 
in  church  and  state,  he  should  not  say  a  word  about  this  Polity,  but  speak 
of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  falling  of  the  stars ;-— or 
that  when  he  spoke  of  the  latter  he  meant  any  other.  For  God, — in 
revealing  things,  either  present,  past,  or  future, — to  use  a  dark  and  enig- 
matic style  of  speaking  to  his  creatures,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear 
to  them,  is  not  only  not  to  reveal  anything  at  all  to  them,  but  is  a  proof 
that  either  he  did  nut  wish  them  to  understand,  or  was  uuable  to  make 
them  nnderstand  what  he  meant.  Either  of  these  suppositions  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  God.  But  we  are  told  by  divines  that 
Chn^t,  in  his  predictions,  as  well  as  all  other  expressions,  accommodated 
his  language  to  human  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  so  that  the  great 
things  he  revealed  might  be  adapted  to  the  weak  capacity  of  human  under- 
standing. Here,  however,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  inability  of  understanding 
Christ's  words  to  mean  what  divines  say  they  mean,  is  the  very  point 
complained  of.  In  such  a  case  as  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  uf 
Jerusalem,  which  occurrence  bad  been  seen  taking  place,  over  and  over 
again,  and  for  the  description  of  which,  in  intelligible  terms,  copious 
language  existed  at  the  time,  it  is  absurd  to  allege  that  if  Christ  had  spoken 
of  such  a  calamity  as  it  really  was  to  happen  he  would  not  have  been 
understood.  If  his  words  conveyed  ideas  of  things  as  they  were  not  to  be, 
it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  be  understood  as  speaking  of  things  as  they 
were  to  be.  If.  without  the  least  intimation  of  a  figure,  he  mentioned  the 
sun.  moon,  and  stars,  he  could  not  expect  to  be  understood  to  mean  men. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  not  to  be  understood  at  all,  than  to  be 
understood  falsely,  or  than  to  speak  so  as  to  mislead.  Why  speak  at  all, 
if  not  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  so  as  not  to  mislead  ?  To  be  misunder- 
stood, to  speak  falsely,  and  to  mislead,  are  faults  incident  to  fallible  mc^, 
— not  to  the  all -perfect  Deity.  Such,  when  applied  to  God,  are  a  blasphe- 
mous reflection  on  his  character  as  a  perfect  being,  implying  that  he 
speaks  like  ignorant,  erring,  falsifying  man, — speaks  falsely,  when  he  well 
knows  the  truth  !* 

Besides  :  the  argument  of  symbolical  language  not  only  blasphemously 
represents  God  like  fallible  and  deceptive  man,  but  it  necessarily  implies 
that  Christ  meant  what  he  said  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  understood  in 
a  symbolical  sense.  Even  supposing  that  Divine  Inspiration  was  not 
claimed  for  the  passage,  but  that  it  was  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
profane  author ;  still  it  would,  by  no  means,  be  deemed  clad  in  symbolical 
language.  For  there  is  nothing  about  it.  any  more  than  there  is  about  the 
rest  of  Christ's  prophetical  sayings,  or  his  ordinary  mode  of  speaking, 

•  B«e  Berg  and  Barker's  Great  Discussion  on  the  Bible,  p.  54.  Turner's  Edit. 
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which  in  the  least  indicates  a  symbolical  style.  If,  therefore,  it  he  coli« 
tended  that  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  falling  of  the  ttars, 
and  the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  are  symbols ;  then,  by  parity  of 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Son  of  man — the  mourning  of  the 
tribes  of  the  earth — the  clouds  of  heaven— angels — trumpet — elect — four 
winds— heaven  and  earth; — all  expressions  in  immediate  connection,— 
are  also  symbols.  Further:  if  such  words  were  symbols  here,  it  would  inevi- 
tably follow  that  they  are  symbols  in  other  places  in  the  New  Testament 
•  where  they  are  employed,  precisely  for  similar  purposes.  To  make  this 
concession,  however,  would  not  be  yery  convenient ;  for  it  would  sweep 
away  every  notion  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ, — of  the.  last  judgment^ 
—in  a  word,  it  would  overthrow  the  entire  system  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
making  the  whole  history  of  Christ,  from  the  prediction  of  his  birth  by  an 
angel,  to  his  ascension  in  a  cloud  to  hea?en,  as  told  in  the  Gospels,  a  fable, 
—a  wild  romance.  To  such  a  conclusion  leads  the  argument  of  symbolical 
language, — where  there  is  not  the  faintest  mark  to  distinguish  such  lan- 
guage from  that  which  is  literal.  For,  to  imagine  that  the  same  word, 
exactly  in  the  same  connection,  is  used  symbolically  in  one  place,  and 
literally  in  another,  is,  in  point  of  argument,  arbitrary,  futile,  and  capricious ; 
besides  being,  in  the  present  case,  an  attempted  interpretation  of  a  supposed 
communication  from  God  to  his  creatures  quite  unworthy  of  that  great 
God  and  perfect  Being ;— quite  revolting  to  his  attributes,  even  as  they  are 
described  by  Christians. 

It  is,  however,  maintained  that  Christ  used  these  expressions,  said  to 
be  symbolical,  in  imitation  of  similar  expressions  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
proved  to  be  symbolical  by  the  connections  in  which  they  occur.  And  it  is 
thence  argued,  that  similar  expressions  used  by  Christ  are  also  in  the  same 
style.  In  other  words,  it  is  maintained  that  the  ancient  prophets,  whilst 
guided  by  Divine  Inspiration,  described  national  calamities  by  the  diiruptioo 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the 
similarity  of  Christ's  language  to  that  of  these  prophets,  proves  him  also  to 
have  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a  symbolical  style,  without 
any  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment.  This 
part  of  the  argument  would  possess  some  weight  towards  proving  that 
Christ  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — not  the  end  of  the  world, 
— if  the  premises  were  admissible ;  that  is.  if  it  were,  or  could  be  demon- 
strated, that  it  was  simply  national  calamities  which  the  ancient  prophets 
htd  in  view  when  using  simDar  terms  to  those  used  by  Christ,  as  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  arguments  adduced  to 
prove  that  such  expressions  as — "  the  day  of  the  Lord" — "the  latter  days" 
— "  last  days,"  &c.,  used  by  the  apostles,  do  not  refer  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  but  are  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  parallel  expressions  found  in 
the  ancient  prophets.  These,  therefore,  may  here  be  reviewed  together. 
Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  prophets  had,  in  common 
with  most  people  of  their  times,  very  vague  and  limited  notions  of  the 
extent  of  the  world,  and  of  its  probable  destruction  by  fire  or  water. — 
I  Their  notions  on  the  latter  point  were  naturally  and  necessarily  founded 

partly  on  traditionary  lore,   and   partly  on  observation   and  experience, 
I  derived  from  the  effects  of  volcanoes  and  other  commotions  in  the  earth, 

i  as  well  as  from  frequent  and  sudden  outbursts  of  the  watery  element* 
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andeDtly  in  the  East,  sweeping  away  multitudes  of  human  beings  from  the 
stage  of  existence.  Such  visitations  as  these  were  recorded  as  destructions 
of  the  world ;  and  as  they  frequently  destroyed  nearly  as  much  of  the 
world  as  was  known  to  exist,  they  were  always  considered  as  a  judgment 
from  God ;  and  were  viewed  as  •'  the  day  of  the  Lord" — "  the  day  of  his 
wrath,"  and  so  on.  Nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  predictions  of  such 
destructions  as  these,  among  any  nation,  or  in  any  age;  as  all  ancient 
mythologies  testify.  Such  predictions,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews,  in  common  with  those  of  other  ancient  nations.  Even 
the  very  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets — Malachi ; — supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  four  centuries  before  Christ, — ^thus  predicted  such  a  destruction,  as— 
the  day — the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  coming  and  burning  as  an 
oven.  Nor  did  the  predictors  of  the  end  of  the  world  cease  with  the 
Aspersion  of  the  Jews.  We  find  the  early  Christians  predicting  the  same 
event  to  be  preceded  by  internal  commotions; — ^wars,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  which  were  to  visit  the  Roman  empire, — the  country  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Caesars,  where  the  profession  of  idolatry  was  persisted  in ; 
and  hence  was  it  with  the  city  of  Rome  called  "  Babylon."  lliese  things, 
together  with  comets,  eclipses,  mid  inundations,  were  to  be  as  so  many 
signs  before  Rome  and  her  territories  should — ^with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
~--be  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  made  into  an  immense  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone.*  *'  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagration,"  remarks 
Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  faith  of  the  Christian  very  happily  coincided  with  the 
traditions  of  the  East,  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of 
nature;  and  even  the  country  which,  from  religioiis  motives,  had  been 
chosen  for  the  origin  and  principal  scene  of  the  conflagration,  was  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  by  natural  and  physical  causes,  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  of  which  those  of  ^Etna,  of 
Vesuvius,  and  of  Liprandi,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect  representation."t — 
Such  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world,  in  every  age ;  and 
have  prompted  those  pretending  to  the  prophetic  gift  to  predict  the  event 
as  just  at  hand. 

Bat  let  those  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  which  enundate  a 
dtsmption  in*  the  celestial  bodies,  be  examined ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  bear  any  marks  of  a  symbolical  style,  or  afford  any  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  they  are  not,  literally,  predictions  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  Thus  it  may  the  better  be  determined  what 
reason  exists  for  believing  that  the  prophetic  sayings  of  Christ — expressed 
in  similar  terms  ~  are  to  be  regarded  as  arrayed  in  symbolical  language. — 
Isaiah^  speaks  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger;" 
when  he  would  "  punish  the  world  for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their 
iniquity," — destroy  the  sinners  out  of  the  land ;  cause  the  earth  to  remove 
oat  of  her  place ;  shake  the  heavens ;  cause  the  stars  and  constellations, . 
together  with  the  sun  and  moon,  not  to  give  light ;  and  make  man  more  , 
precious  than  fine  gold.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  constellations,  in  this  prediction,  are  symbolical  words,  any 

•  LActantiai  Inst.  Dir.  vxi.  16.    Burnetts  Sacred  Theorj,  ptrt  ni.  c.  5. 
t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chip.  xv.  p.  177.  Cadell's  Edit. 
{  Chap.  xiii.  9 — 14.    The  passage,  with  others  of  similar  language,  has  already  been 
dted,  pp.  42,  43. 
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more  than  tie  day  of  the  Lord,  world,  man,  fine  gold^  sinners,  wicked,  and 
iniquity.  The  whole  of  the  passage  is  as  clear  a  prediction  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  as  any  in  the  Bihle.  It  is  true  that  the  prophet  differs, 
in  his  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  was  to  he  destroyed,  from 
the  present  notions  generally  entertained  of  its  destruction ;  so  that,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  predictions,  he  has  many  expressions  which  do  not  coincide 
with  them ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  like  all  other  prognosticators  of  this 
event,  he  speaks  of  war  in  connection  with  it.  It  would  appear  also  that 
his  ohject,  in  uttering  these  predictions,  was  to  show  that  Bahylon.  in 
particolar,  was  to  he  destroyed,  just  as  the  early  Christians  predicted  that 
Rome  should  he  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world.  This  city — Bahylon, 
was  to  he  destroyed,  so  as  to  he  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  never  to 
he  inhahited.  To  say  the  least  of  this  prophecy,  there  is  no  proof  in  it 
that  the  names  of  the  heavenly  hodies  are  used  as  symhols.  Ezekiel  uses 
similar  words  in  reference  to  the  darkening  of  the  celestial  hodies.*  Here, 
in  the  context,  there  is  a  metaphor,  or  rather  a*  simile  employed ;  hut  the 
form  of  expression  used. — •*  thou  art  like  a  young  lion," — clearly  denotes  it 
to  he  such  a  figure.  The  names  of  the  heavenly  hodies,  however,  even  in 
this  instance,  are  not  symbols — any  more  than  the  words — •'  hearts  of 
many  nations/'  which  immediately  follow  them : — they  are  words,  used 
only  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  to  convey  an  idea,  in  carrying  out  the 
simile,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  writer.  Much  less  are  they  symhols, 
of  types,  representing  the  fall  of  any  great  personages,  at  the  head  of  the 
affairs  of  any  nation,  as  is  thought  of  such  words  in  Christ's  predictions. 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  mean,  literally,  that  the  Lord  would  cover  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  in  order  to  prevent  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  from 
having  light,  when  fighting  with  his  enemies,  and  would  *'  set  darkness  on  his 
land"  similar  to  the  plague  of  darknessf  which  Moses  had  hrought  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  which  apparently  the  words  allude.  Nor  is  there 
any  better  ground  for  supposing  that  the  darkness  prognosticated  by 
Ezekiel  had  anything  symbolical  about  it  any  more  than  that  described  by 
Moses. 

The  prophet  Joel,  also,  in  several  passages  predicts  a  disruption  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  but  his  predictions  like  those  already  noticed  in  Isaiah^ 
foretell  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  judgment,  according 
to  the  notions  he  entertained  of  these  events. |  For  in  connection  with  his 
predictions  of  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  he  has  such  expres- 
sions as,—"  Alas  tor  the  day !  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a 
destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall  it  come." — "  The  day  of  the  Lord 
cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand ; — a  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess. — a 
day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness." — '*  A  fire  devoureth  before  them, 
and  behind  them  aflame  bumeth." — "  All  faces  shall  gather  blackness." — 
"  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  great  and  very  terrible,  and  who  can  abide  it?" — 
"  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about."—"  The  day  of 
the  Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of  decision."     Such  expressions  as  these 

•  Ezek.  xzxii.  1— 10.  f  Ezod.  x.  21—28. 

t  Joel  i.  15 ;  ii.  1,  2, 8, 6, 10, 1 1, 81 ;  ill.  12, 14, 16.      Bee  all  theee  pssaages,  ilresdy 
eited,  p.  43 ;  and  read  the  contexu. 
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evidently  show  that  the  prophet  represents  the  day  of  judgment  as  close  at 
hand.  Then  there  is  here  an  apparent  reference  to  wars,  just  as  we  find  in 
predictions  of  the  same  event  hy  Isaiah  and  Christ.  But  such  expressions 
as — "  The  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  hefure  his  army ;  for  his  ramp  is  very 
great."  if  closely  examined,  would  be  found  not  to  mean  exactly  an  army 
and  a  camp  of  human,  bat  rather  angeUc  soldiers  ;  such  as  are,  throughout 
the  Bible,  represented  as  constituting  the  army,  and  the  host  of  Jehovah. 
and  of  the  Aleihim ;  (Gods)  and  sucl)  also  as  are  represented  as  coming  to 
destroy  the  world.*  Throughout  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  there  are  points, 
regarding  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the  circumstances  which  were 
to  attend  it.  that  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  same  doctrines  taught 
in  the  New  Testament ; — such  as  exhortations  to  repent,  (ii.  12,  13  )  and 
promises  (like  that  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven)  that  "  Judah  shall  dwell  for 
ever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  generation."  (iii.  20.)  But  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  following  passagie,  proving  both  that  Joel  prophesied 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  his  notions  of  it  v/ere  identical  with  those  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. — "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will 
pour  oat  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  ynur  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  younc^  men  shall  see 
visions :  and  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days 
will  I  pour  out  my  spirit.  And  I  will  i>hew  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth,  blood  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered  :  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jeru- 
aalem  shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant 
whom  the  Lord  shall  call  "t  The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
Lord  would  gather  all  nations,  and  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  ot 
Jehoshaphat.  where  he  commands  the  heathen  to  be  assembled.  There  is 
nothing  more  meant  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,^  {rQQW^W — Jehovah  the 

•  See  p.  08.  et  seq.  The  word  translated  army  in  the  alwve  pswstge  ie  Vn,  which 
maf  mean  riehes^  virtue,  ttremgth,  a  hoatf  a  band,  a  train,  a  company,  an  army,  bulwark, 
rampari,  or  almost  any  thing  invoWing  either  mental,  moral,  or  physical  strength. — 
ikccordingly.  the  same  word  in  verse  23.  is,  in  conn«ciion  wilh  trees,  translated  strenyth 
(of  trees)  ;  but  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that,  in  the  passage  under  notice,  it  means 
th«  angelic  forces — the  army  of  Jehovah.  Numerous  are  the  references  in  Scripture  to 
the#e  heavenly  soldiers,  hosts,  or  armies.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  (xxv.  3.)  speaks 
of  the  armies — U'li'U  of  Ood,  in  connection  with  the  light  or  the  luminarirs  of  tlie  sky, 
where  these  armies  were  thought  to  be  quartered.  TJie  word  rendered  eamp  is — nan^* 
The  same  word  is  used  to  denote  the  encampment  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  (P««l.  xxxiv. 
7.)  and  also  the  camp  of  the  angels  of  the  Gods,  f  Aleihim.  J    See  Note.  pp.  98,  99. 

t  Joel  ii.  28—32. 

{  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  word — la&vnn*  here  stands  for 
the  name  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  or  any  other  man  of  that  name.  It  is  composed  of  *i^j,or 
Vr — the  root  of  the  word  Jetutvah,  and  I3:v-  a  judge,  orjudgmeni.  All  that  can  be  made 
of  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  only  onn  word,  instead 
of  two,  and  that  it  has  been  mistaken,  by  uur  translators  and  others,  for  the  name  of  a 
man ;  not  only  because  there  was  a  name  of  this  signification,  but  also  because  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  originally  written  without  any  division  of  words,  without  capital  letters, 
without  periods,  and  without  vowels;  thus : — 

rve\¥h7Tjnrn}Myrt;hwy'ihior}^s,^^Dtsrn 
"  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,"&c.«-Joel  iii.  13« 
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Judge,  or  "  Lord  Judge")  than  the  valley  where  the  Lord  was  to  Bit  m  juclg^ 
ment ;  for  the  prophet  declares  that  the  Lord  said — "  there  will  I  sit  to 
judge  all  the  heathen  round  ahout."  This  appears  to  he  given  as  a  reason  for 
calling  the  place  to  which  Joel  alludes,— Me  valley  of  Judgment.  In  the 
context  he  calls  it  "  the  valley  of  decision."*  Now,  in  passages  just  cited, 
Joel  predicts  the  following  things  : — wonders  in  heaven  and  earth,  hlood, 
fire,  and  darkness  of  the  heavenly  hodies,  which  were  to  take  place  hefore 
the  great  and  terrihle  day  of  the  Lord  came.  This  is  precise) 3r  what  is 
predicted  hy  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  take  place  hefore  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  day  of  judgment  came.  He  further  says  that  those  who 
would  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  he  delivered,  as  well  as  the 
remnant  whom  the  Lord  should  call.  Here  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  concerning  those  who  were  to  he  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  also  says»  that  this  deliverance  should  he  in  mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  belief  among  the  early  Christians  that  upon  mount 
Zion  Christ  would  take  his  seat  as  a  judge,  at  the  end  of  the  world, f 
which  they  daily  expected.  And  on  one  occasion,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
notice  more  at  large,  thousands  of  them,  believing  the  end  of  the  world 
would  come  in  few  months,  took  a  pilgrimage,  from  all  parts,  to  mount 
Zion,  in  order  to  be  there  to  meet  the  judge  in  time,  and  to  beseech  him 
to  deal  leniently  with  them.  Another  thing  the  prophet  declares  is,  that 
all  nations  were  to  be  gathered  together  and  be  judged  in  the  valley  of 
decision.  The  whole  of  these  predictions  look  very  much  like  a  prophecy 
of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment.  And  indeed  those  divines 
— who,  at  considerable  pains,  have  so  much  assisted  the  weak-minded 
Christian  to  understand  the  Bible,  by  heading  each  chapter  with  what  is 
termed  "  contents,"  thus  prefixing  to  each  a  kind  of  creed, — appear  to  be 
in  great  doubt  whether  Joel  here  did  not  prophesy  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
an  event  just  at  hand.  For  they  do  not  attempt  at  applying  these  predic- 
tions to  temporal  judgments  on  any  particular  nation,  or  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  flesh,  to  which  almost  all  prophecies  are  made  to 
apply :  but  here  they  content  themselves  with  heading  the  chapters  with 
such  intimations  as — "  sundry  judgments  of  God" — "  the  terribleness  of 
God's  judgments" — "  God  will  be  known  in  his  judgment,"  and  so  on. 
But  let  us  inquire  in  what  light  the  Jews  themselves  viewed  these 

*  Joel  iii.  2,  IS,  14.  It  if  singular  that  all  the  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament 
axe  designatiFe  of  the  principal  trait  or  quality  in  the  objects  for  which  thej  are  given. 
The  names  of  men  are  frequently  indices  of  what  they  did  el  iAb  cIom  of  tknr  1(999.  Does 
this  bespeak  the  narratives  to  be  mythological  ? 

t  A  similar  notion  is  retained,  even  to  the  present  day,  by  the  snperstitions  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  A  friend  of  the  author,  who  has  minutely  examined  the  mine  of  this 
ancient  city,  writes : — **  Near  the  top  part  of  the  north  wall  of  Jerusalem,  facing  the 
▼alley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  consequently  facing  the  mosque  of  Omar,  which  sUods  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple,  I  was  shown  a  small  aperture.  Near  it  stood  a  Turkish 
sentiiiel  or  soldier ;  and  I  was  told  that  upon  this  pT9e%M€  tpat  Christ  was  expected  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  whole  assembled  nations  of  the  earth, — all  human  beings  that  have 
existed  since  the  creation."  According  to  this  traditional  notion,  all  mankind  were  to 
be  gathered  into  the 'valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  Judge  was  to  sit  opposite  to  them  on 
the  south  side  of  mount  Olives.  When  it  is  recollected  diat  judicial  courts  were, 
anciently,  held  in  the  open  air,  not  only  in  the  ESst  but  also  in  this  country,  such  an 
idea  of  tiie  Final  Judgment  would  naturally  be  conceived  in  a  superstitious  and  benighted 
age. 
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predictiona  of  their  prophet  Joel.  Peter,  in  his  Pentecostal  sermon.* 
recites  the  passage  jast  quoted  from  Joel  almost  literally.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  ohsenrahle  that  Peter  cannot,  by  any  show  of  reason,  be  said  to 
regard  the  dtsmption  of  the  heavenly  bodies  predicted  by  Joel  as  symbols 
of  national  calamity ;  for  he  quotes  the  predictions  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended,  and  who 
spoke  in  strange  tongues,  were  not  drunk,  but  acted  in  conformity  to  the 
predictions  of  Joel.  There  is  no  national  calamity  whatever, — no  downfall 
sA  ^eat  men  in  national  affairs, — implied  in  the  view  taken  by  Peter  of  these 
preciictions  touching  the  heavenly  bodies.  Nor  would  Christians  be  very 
consistent  in  supposing  that  these  are  symbolical  expressions  of  national 
calamities.  For  here  they  occur  in  the  very  prediction  which  they  continually 
cite  as  foretelling  the  success  which  should  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  when  the  Spirit, — the  Comforter  that  Christ  should  send.— was  to 
be  poured  on  all  fiesh.  Further :  neither  the  prediction  nor  this  interpre- 
tation of  it,  given  by  Christians,  and  partly  sanctioned  by  Peter,  can  apply  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  did  not  happen  till  about  forty  years  after 
this  period  ;  and,  consequeotly,  after  the  prophecy,  according  to  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  Peter,  in  common  with  succeeding  Christians,  had  been 
folfiUed.  The  national  calamity  which  befell  the  Jews,  in  the  destruction 
of  their  capital,  cannot,  therefore,  be  portrayed  here  by  the  darkening  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  mention  of  "  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord," — which  Joel  says  was  *'  nigh  at  hand," — when  all  nations  should 
be  judged.  There  is.  however,  positive  proof  that  Peter  understood  Joel, 
in  this  prophecy,  to  predict  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  he  regarded 
those  particulars,  implied  in  the  passage  he  cites,  as  to  occur  before  that 
event  should  take  place.  For  he  alters  the  words  of  Joel  so  as  to  make 
them  more  clearly  express  that.  Instead  of — "  it  shall  come  to  pass  o/JTer- 
wardj"  Peter  has — "  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  hut  days/'f  That  the 
apostles  meant  by — "  last  days,"  and  "  latter  days,"  the  iaat  day$  of  time, 
or  of  the  duration  of  the  world,  there  is  the  most  positive  proof  that 
language  can  afford ;  as  will  hereafter  be  shown.  Hence  Peter,  and  pro- 
bably the  Jews  at  large,  understood  Joel,  in  the  predictions  under  notice, 
to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  this 
prophet,  and  others  already  cited,  were  so  far  from  using  the  expressions 
which  convey  an  idea  of  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols 
that,  by  such  expressions,  they  intended,  liierally,  to  predict  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubting  that  the  Jewish 
prophetSt  hke  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  frequently  predicted  the  end 
of  the  world  to  be  at  hand«  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to  be 
created,  in  which  there  was  endless  bliss  to  be  enjoyed.  Isaiah  makes 
Jehovah  to  say; — "  Behold^  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth :  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad 
and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I  create :  for.  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem 
a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy.  And  I  wdl  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and 
joy  in  my  people :  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her, 
nor  the  voice  of  crying."  These  are  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  in  connection 

♦  Acts  u.  17—21.  t  Compare  Joel  U.  28.  with  Acto  ii.  17. 
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iivith  the  last  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world,  where  the  inhahitants 
should  never  die,  neither  weep  nor  cry,  and  feel  neither  pain  nor  sorrow ; 
but  reii^n  for  ever  and  ever,* 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  have  predicted 
the  end  of  the  world  utterly  destroys  the  course  of  argument  pursued  to 
show  that  these  prophets,  symbolically,  described  the  calamities,  or  the 
utter  destruction  of  potentates  and  kingdoms,  by  such  figures  as  the  dark- 
ening and  falling  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. — in  the  passages  cited  for 
this  purpose, — and  that,  consequently,  Christ  made  use  of  the  same  figure 
to  foretell  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  Polity,  in  church  and  state,  without 
Bt  all  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the  last  day  of  judgment. 
Nay,  the  analogical  proof  it  furnishes  further  strengthens  the  evidence 
already  adduced  that  Christ  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  world.  And 
even  if  there  were  no  proof  tliat  these  prophets  predicted  the  end  of  the 
world,  still  the  argument  that  Clirist  used  the  expressions  which  occur  in 
his  predictions,  regarding  the  celestial  luminaries,  as  symbols  of  national 
calamities,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets,  would,  by  no  means,  be 
conclusive.  For  admitting  that  the  eastern  prophets  and  poets  symbolised 
their  rulers, — which  certainly  was,  and.  even  to  this  day,  is  the  custom  in 
the  Kast, — still  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  whenever  mention  is 
made,  in  their  works,  of  the  darkening  of  one  or  more  of  the  luminaries  of 
the  ^ky,  this  is  a  prediction  of  the  downfall  of  potentates  or  kin-'doms.— 
Thus,  even  upon  the  admission  that  the  ancient  prophets  make  use  of  the 
names  of  these  hodies  as  symbols,  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  instances  in  which  they  use  them  as  such,  and 
those  in  which  they  do  not,  so  as  to  be  able  therefrom  to  adduce  a  sound 
argument ;  seeing  the  instances  in  which  itis  coni ended  that  the  names  of 
these  luminaries  are  used  as  symbols  bear  no  marks  whatever  of  their  being 
used  as  such.  What  reason  can  there  be  for  understanding  Joel  to  speak 
literally,  when  he  says, — V  They  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they  shall  climb 
up  upon  the  houses;  they  shall  enter  at  the  windows  like  a  thief;"  but 
symbolically  when  he  continues  in  the  same  strain,—'*  the  earth  shall  quake 
before  them  ;  the  heavens  shall  tremble ;  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark, 
and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining"  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  he 
speaks  literally  when  he  says, — "  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  hand* 
maids,  in  those  days,  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit ;"  but  Symbolically,  when, 
in  the  immediately  following  words,  he  says, — *'  And  1  will  show  wonders 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth, — blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. — 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  bl  K>d,  before  the 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come"  ?  Are  the  words, — "  The  day  of  the  Lord 
is  near  in  the  valley  of  decision,"  to  be  understood  literally,  but  the  next 
words, — "  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining,"  symbolically  ?f  Do  the  Scriptures  not  speak  literally 
of  earthquakes, — literally  of  the  fulling  of  stSiTSy— literally  of  darkening  the 
sun,  and  moon,  and  so  on  ?  How  then  are  we  to  know  that,  in  the  pas^sages 
already  referred  to,  the  prophets  use  suclr  expressions  as  symbols  P  Of  this 

•  Compare  Isa.  Ixr.  IT— »0;  Ixvi.  22.  with  3  Pet.  iii.  12,  13.  Rev.  xxi.  1—26;  xxii. 
8—5. 

•  t  See  passagef  already  cited,  p^  37.  et  seq. 
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there  mart  be  given  an  indubitable  proof,  before  they  can  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  the  symbolical  character  of  the  predictions  of  Christ,  in  which 
they  occur.  Indeed  were  this  species  of  evidence  admitted,  it  could  be  used 
to  prove  ioo  much  for  the  interest*  of  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  relate 
that  Jesus  walked  upon  the  tea, — turned  water  into  wine,— fed  five  thou« 
sand  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  Hugmenting  the  fragments  into  twelve 
ba^ket:^  full. —  raii^ed  men  and  women  from  the  dead, — transfigured  himself 
so  as  to  shine  like  the  sun  ; — also  that  he  was  crucified,  and  hung  on  the 
cro^s.  a  dy\n<r  and  dead  Divinity. — that  while  he  was  thus  suspended* 
darkness  came  over  all  the  land  for  three  hours,  the  earth  quaked,  the 
graves  opened,  the  dead  rose  up  alive,  and  Christ  himself,  having  been 
buried,  sprang  up  into  life,  and  broke  out  of  the  grave.  But  alas !  all  such 
expressions^  may  be  nothing  but  symbols  /  There  is  quite  as  much  reason 
to  maintain  that  these  are  symbols,  as  that  the  disruption  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  in  Christ's  prophecies,  are  such  figures.  The  argument  of  symboU, 
therefore,  in  the  present  case,  cannot,  in  conformity  with  sound  criticism, 
be  admitted  as  proof  that  Christ  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  did  not  predict  the  end  of  the  world. 

Again  :  the  argument  adduced,  in  various  parts  of  Chapter  II.  to 
show  that  Christ  means,  iuthe  predictions  in  question,  only  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  capital,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  Polity  in  church  and 
state,  are  equally  inconclui*ive.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  to  be  overlooked.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  for  it  involves  the  very  essence  of  the  point 
at  issue. — the  very  nucleus  of  the  dispute.  If  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
commoHwrallh  —  the  Jewish  Polity — civil  and  religious — a  theocracy  estab- 
lished by  God  himself—*  implies  the  total  abolition  of  che  Jewish  religion, 
either  in  its  ritual,  moral,  or  theocratic  aspects;  then,  the  prophecy,  even 
on  this  view,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  For  the  Jewish  religion  was  not 
abolished,  at  the  time  Jerusalem  was  destroyed ; — is  not  abolished  even  to 
this  day.  Indeed.  Christ  himself  distinctly  declared  that  he  came  not  to 
abrogate  the  Jewi:«h  haw,  but  to  fulfil  it.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as 
to  the  ^ense  in  which  he  used  this  expression,  if  we  examine  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters. — all  of  them,  so  far  as 
Scripture  indicates,  conformed  to  the  Jewish  ritual.f  Christ,  to  his  very 
death,  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  religion.  His  last  act — of  keeping  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  or  eating  the  passover, — was  in  compliance  with  the 
Mosaic  institution,  both  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  whole  of  his 
apostles.  Moreover,  the  Jewish  religion  has  never  been  abolished,  either 
in  its  ritual,  moral,  or  theocratic  aspects.  On  the  contrary,  wherever,  in 
.  any  nation  on  earth  commerce  flourished,  Jews  were  found  enriching 
themselves;  and  yet  adhering,  under  every  persecution,  to  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers.  True,  the  temple  erected  by  Solomon  had  perished,  but 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  not  of  stone  and  mortar  to  perish  with  it.  Long 
before  that  event,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the 
religion  itself  still  subsisted.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  are  more  Jews  following  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 

•  Sec  pp.  14. 17. 30.  35,  36,  38, 40,  &c. 
t  Lnka  ii.  21—24;  xxii.  8—16.    John  iv.  45;  v.  1 ;  vii.  2,  8—11,  14,  37.    Matth. 
axvi.  17—19. 
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tban  ever  existed  at  any  previous  period  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  There* 
fore,  the  only  true  sense  in  which  total  abolition  can  be  said  to  have  been 
effected,  is  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  Jews,  as  a  separate,  distinct,  and 
independent  nation.  But  that  event  took  place  previously — not  subsequently 
■—to  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  here  under  investigation ;  and,  therefore, 
yields  no  support  to  the  plea  that,  in  any  degree,  it  verified  the  prediction. 
To  urge  the  contrary  is  to  apply  Christ's  prophecy  to  an  event  past  before 
such  a  prophecy  had  been  delivered.  Still,  this  is  the  only  event  to  which 
the  terms — total  abolition  of  the  Jewish  Polity — can  be  applied  with  any 
show  of  reason. 

As  to  the  argument  built  upon  the  similarity  said  to  exist  between 
expressions  used  by  the  ancient  prophets  and  expressions  which  occur  in 
Christ's  predictions,  now  under  notice,*  it  should  be  observed  that  each  of 
the  passages  cited  from  the  former  has  a  meaning  and  tendency  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  not  generic,  as  contended;  and  that  the  special  predictions  of 
the  latter,  in  order  truly  to  ascertain  their  meaning,  should  be  judged  of  as 
they  appear  on  the  whole  scope  and  intendment  of  the  chapters  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  also  as  they  were  understood  by  Christ's  apostles — 
Matthew,  Mark,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Paul ; — all  of  whom,  except  Paul, 
were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  predictions  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
tone  and  manner  of  their  utterance.  This  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
determine  the  real  meaning  of  these  predictions.  Further :  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  these  predictions  and  any  expressions  of  the  ancient 
propbets,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  first,  those  uttered  by  Christ  receive  a 
precise  and  definite  signification,  by  their  being  an  answer  to  a  special 
question  put  to  him  by  his  assembled  apostles;  thus: — *'Wbat  shall  be 
tiie  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  if  the  world  f* — Secondly,  that  ail 
his  statements  must,  in  fiEurness.  be  held  to  bear  upon  those  terrible  events 
to  which  the  question  refer8.-»rAtrif/y,  that  they  do  obviously  bear  upon 
them,  and  cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  anything  else,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  language  in  which  these  statements  are  made. — Lastly,  that  none  of 
the  passages,  cited  from  the  ancient  prophets,  contain  anything  corre- 
Bpondent  to  many  passages  in  Christ's  predictions  respecting  stars  falling 
from  heaven, — the  gathering  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven, — 
the  occurrence  of  these  events  during  the  generation  then  existing, — and 
the  repeated  injunction  to  watch  and  pray.  Besides :  the  whole  of  the 
ai^ument  built  upon  the  similarity  of  the  expressions  used  by  Christ,  in 
this  prediction,  to  expressions  employed  by  the  ancient  prophets,  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  latter  did  not  prophesy  the  near  approach  of 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment; — a  supposition,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  neither  borne  out  by  evidence,  nor  admitted  by  those  who 
contend  that  Christ  prophesied  the  near  approach  of  these  events.  .  The 
firemises,  therefore,  not  being  granted,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
cannot  be  admitted  as  sound. 

Again :  the  explanation  given  of  the  following  remarkable  portion  of 
Christ's  prophecy  is,  by  no  means  satisfactory)  when  closely  examined. — 
'*  As  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west» 
BO  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be"    To  imagine  that  here  he  means 

•  pp.  34,  Z6. 
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his  coming  simply  "  to  ezecate  temporal  judgment  upon  the  Jews,  in  the 
destraction  of  Jerasalem  aod  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  Polity,  hoth 
religious  and  civil/'*  is  not  only  quite  gratuitous,  but  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  prophecy.  If  Christ,  in  his  prediction,  means  that  he 
himself  was  to  come  to  execute  temporal  judgment  upon  the  Jews,  he  must 
come  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  he  predicts ;  otherwise  the  prediction  is 
not  verified.  He  must  come  himself  with  angels  and  trumpet-sounding ; — 
the  elect  must  be  gathered  ; — the  sun  and  moon  must  darken ; — the  stars 
must  fall  from  heaven.  A  prophecy  must  be  taken  as  it  stands. — in  all  its 
length  and  breadth  of  expression,  and  according  to  its  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  : — not  in  detached  and  mangled  portions.  Still,  it  is  in  the  latter 
manner  that  Christian  writers,  most  generally,  attempt  at  showing  the  truth 
of  the  Jewish  predictions.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  more 
freedom  they  take  with  a  Book  which  they  profess  to  consider  of  Divine 
Inspiration  than  they  would  dare  take  with  any  other  book,  ancient  or 
modem. 

The  evidence  adduced  from  the  writings  of  the  apostlesf  to  show  that 
Christ's  predictions  refer  solely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  also 
liable  to  grave  objections.  The  argument  advanced  here  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  Epistles  were  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusidem.  Bat  the  dates,  as  well  as  the  authorship,  of  these  productions 
are  quite  uncertain.  We  have  nothing  like  a  positive  proof  as  to  when,  or 
by  whom  they  were  written.  The  phut  frauds  of  ancient  times,  when 
whole  books  on  Christian  subjects  were  forged,  have  made  these  matters 
entirely  conjectural.  The  dates  usually  assigned  to  them,  by  Christian 
writers,  wholly  depend  upon  popish  tradition; — a  foundation  too  sandy, 
upon  which  to  build  an  argument,  and  draw  conclusions  therefrom.-^ 
Besides :  the  admission  made^  that  many  passages,  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
refer  to  the  last  day  of  judgment,  nullifies  much  of  the  argument  built  upon 
the  writings  of  the  apostles.  For  the  similarity  of  the  passages  admitted 
to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  those  denied  to  refer  to  the  near 
approach  of  this  event,  is  so  striking  as  to  furnish,  at  least,  a  strong  pre- 
mmptive  proof  .that  all  of  them  refer  to  it.  Such  for  example  are, — 1  Cor. 
XV.  51,  52.  I  Thess.  iv.  15^17*  The  explanation  given  of  the  use  of  the 
pronoun — we,  in  these  passages,  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  §  Nor  is  the 
argument  used  therein  conclusive — ^that  Paul  did  not  expect  to  see  the  end 
of  the  world  in  his  lifetime.  In  the  last  passage,  just  cited,  he  uses 
the  first  person  plural  four  times  ;  and  the  second  person  plural — ye  or  you 
•—six  times.  To  place,  beyond  doubt,  Paul's  intention  to  confine  his  obser- 
vations to  the  then  existing  Thessalonian  believers,  he  uses  the  emphatic 
pronoun — yourselves  (avroi)  in  the  context.  ||  He  tells  them  to  "  comfort  one 
another  with  these  words ;"  namely,  the  words  he  had  just  written  to 
them ;  and  he  appeals  to  their  own  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ's  sudden 
coming  in  judgment, — "  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  Hence  all  the  efforts 
made  here,  with  the  aid  of  the  ingenious  passage  from  Home,  utterly  fail 
to  divest  these  expressions  of  their  pointed  personality  to  then  existing 
believers.  Surely,  those  who  received  these  Epistles,  and  for  whose  comfort 
they  were  written  and  sent, — who  knew  Paul  personally,  and  had  often 

•  See  pp.  28, 46.       f  p.  41.  et  teq.        J  pp.  46,  47.      }  p.  48.      |  1  Thew.  ?.  2, 
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heard  from  his  lips  the  enforcement  of  his  Epistles,  behoved  to  know  the 
import  thereof  infinitely  better  than  people  of  a  distant  nation,  living  nearly 
two  thousand  years  afterwards.  Surely  the  Thessalonians  were  better 
judges  than  people  of  the  present  Rge  are,  whether  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle 
to  them,  taught  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment  were 
close  at  hand.  They  understood  him  so  to  teach.  Nor  does  Paul,  in  his 
second  Epistle,  say  that  he  had  not  so  represented  these  events.  He  only 
tells  them  not  to  be  shaken  in  mind  or  troubled.  And  as  a  reason  for  not 
to  be  so  troubled,  he  assures  them  that  the  day  of  Christ  was  at  hand* 

It  may,  by  some,  be  regretted  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that 
Christ's  predictions  now  under  notice  refer  solely  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  thus  found  liable  to  so  many  important  exceptions.  But  the 
observant  reader  will  perceive  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  bring 
forward  the  best  evidence  obtainable,  with  a  view  to  establish  that  point ; 
and  will,  in  candour,  admit  that  its  weakness  does  not  proceed  from  any 
want  of  honest  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 


Section  II. — thr  strength  of  the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that 

CHRIST  predicted  THB  END  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THB  FINAL  JUDGMENT 
to  take  PLACB  within  THB  LIFETIME  OF  TUB  GENERATION  OF  MEN 
THEN    LIVING. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  proof  that  Christ  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment 
as  events  then  just  at  band.  With  regard  to  the  frantic  mood  into  which 
it  is  said  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  wrought  themselves  when  prophesy- 
ing,t  this  does  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  Christ  as  a  prophet.  He  was, 
it  is  true,  a  Jewish  prophet,  but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  that  he 
indulged  in  the  "  divine  frenzy"  in  which  other  prophets  did,  so  as  to 
identify  himself  with  them  on  this  point.  In  delivering  his  predictions,  he 
appears  to  have  been  much  more  temperate  than  the  old  school  of  prophets. 

Again  :  as  to  the  remarks  made  with  the  view  to  show  that  the  Hebrews 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  heathen  notion  that  the  soul,  or  what  the 
Greeks  called  V^x*?*  existed  separately  after  death,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  arguments  advanced  on  this  topic  are  sufiSciently  conclusive  to 
establish  the  point  in  question.^      For  although  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks 

«  S  Tbess.  ii.  3.  f  See  pp.  M — 58. 

X  Dr.  Priettlej,  however,  remarks  that  tlie  doctriue  or  the  distinction  between  soqI 
and  bodjr  as  two  ditrerent  substances,  which  he  says  wna  of  oriental  origin,  **  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  adopted  by  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  not  evea 
by  the  more  learned  and  philo>ophic«l  of  them,  such  as  Josephut,  lilt  ajier  the  time  o/oir 
Saritmr;  though  Philo,  and  some  others,  who  resided  in  Egypt,  might  have  adopted  that 
tenet  in  an  earlier  period.  Though  a  distinction  ii  made  in  Scripture  between  ths 
principle  or  seat  of  thought  in  men,  and  the  paru  which  are  de^tined  to  other  functions  ; 
and  in  the  New  testament  that  principle  may  someiimes  be  signified  by  the  term  toal^ 
yet  there  is  no  instance,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of  this  soul  being  supposed 
to  be  in  one  place  and  the  body  in  another.  They  are  always  conceived  to  go  together, 
•o  that  the  iMireeptive  and  thinking  power  could  not,  in  fact,  be  ocnttdered  by  the  aacred 
writers  at  any  other  than  a  property  of  a  liring  man,  and  thai  afore,  at  what  ceated,  of 
oourte,  when  ths  man  wat  dead,  and  could  not  be  rerited  bat  with  the  reviral  of  th« 
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had  no  name  for  a  soal  or  spirit  bat  that  which  signified  wind  or  ^fe ;  and 
aithongh  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  aoul  is  not  taught  in  the  Old 

bod  jr.  Aeeordlaglj,  we  bare  no  promise  of  sny  rew«rd,  or  sny  thresteningof  paDishment 
after  death,  but  that  which  ie  represeeted  as  Ukiof^  pkce  at  the  general  reearrection. — 
And  it  is  obsenrable  that  this  is  never»  in  ibe  Scriptures,  called,  as  with  us,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tht  body^  (as  if  the  soul«  in  the  meantime,  was  in  some  other  plaee,)  hut  always 
th«  resurrection  of  1A0  Jead,  that  is,  of  ths  man." — Hm/.  Cormption  of  Ckrutianity,  vol,  L 
fort  r,  Inirodmeiion.  ^ 

**'  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  those  who  belieTed  that  there  was  a  soul  dietinct 
from  the  body  supposed  that  after  death  it  went  to  some  place  under  ground.**  We  are 
however  informed  that  theCtiriattaos  in  Arabia,  as  late  as  the  third  century,  **  maintained 
that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  bat  that  it  will  be  raised  to  life  sgain,  by  the  power 
of  God,  at  the  resurrection.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  were  induced  to  abandon  this 
opinion  by  the  arguments  and  iofluence  of  Origen."  (Eoveb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vx.  c.  87.) 

**  Whenever  the  Jews  received  the  opinion  of  tlie  separate  ezisUnee  of  the  soul, 

it  was  in  the  imperfect  manner  above  mentioned.  For  they  held  that  there  wss  a  place  , 
below  the  earth  which  they  called  Paraditt,  where  the  souls  of  good  men  remained;  and 
they  distinfcuisbed  thii  from  the  vj^jttr  ParadUr,  where  they  were  to  be  after  the  resur- 
rection. The  Christians  borrowed  their  opinions  from  the  Jews,  aod  supposed  that 
Hade»t  or  the  plaee  of  the  soub,  was  divided  into  two  mansions,  in  one  of  which  the 
wicked  were  in  grief  and  torment,  and  in  the  other  the  godly  were  in  joy  and  happiness, 
both  of  them  expecting  the  general  resurrection.  (Hut.  Apostles'  Creed,  p.  198*  &c.) — 
Into  this  general  receptacle  of  suuU  it  wm  the  opiaioo  of  the  early  Fathers  thatt  Christ 
descended  to  preaeh ;  they  suppoding  the^e  to  be  the  tpirkt  in  prison  mentioned  by  the 

apostle  PeUr.  (1  Pet.  iii.  19.) Others,  however,  thought  that  our  Saviour 

preached  so  effectually  ae  to  empty  the  whole  of  the  Um^us  pairum,  (for  so  also  they 
called  the  precincU  within  which  these  ancient  patriarchs  were  confined,)  and  carried 
'all  the  MuU  with  him  into  heaven.  (Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  71.)  But  this  must  have 
been  a  late  opinion,  because  it  was  not  supposed  in  the  time  of  the  Fiithers  that  the  souls 
of  ^ood  men  in  geoeml  would  be  with  Chriec,  and  enjoy  what  was  called  then  the  bmttflc 
ruiomof  God,  till  the  resurrection.  Thin  opinion  is  clearly  stated  by  Novatian,  for  he  ssys. 
— *  Nor  are  the  regions  below  the  earth  void  of  powers  (potutaiihut)  regularly  disposed 
aod  arranged ;  for  there  is  a  place  whither  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked 
are  led,  ex}>«'cting  the  sentence  of  a  future  judgment/  (De  Trioitate,  cap.  I.  p.  5.)  This 
wfts  evidently  the  uniform  opinion  of  Christian  writers  for  many  ceutnries  after  this 
time.  Ibe  article  concerning  tht  detcetti  of  CMritt  into  hell,  in  what  we  call  the  ApoetUe* 
Crmdj  is  not  mentioned  by  soy  writer  before  Rufiuus,  who  found  it  in  his  own  church 
at  Aq-tileia,  but  it  wss  not  then  known  at  Rome,  or  in  the  East.  At  first,  also,  the  ex- 
pression wss  Karax^^via,  but  in  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  made  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  it  was  changed  iutu  Hades .  And  even  then,  it  seems  to  havs  been  put  for 
burial,  there  being  no  other  word  expressing  the  bnrial  of  Christ  in  that  Creed.  (Burnet 
on  the  Articles,  p.  69.)  In  the  declensi  >n  of  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
the  Urm  Hadee  or  Hell  began  to  be  applied  to  the  mansiom  of  wicked  souls;  some  of  the 
Fathers  imagining  Heulee  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  others  under  the  earth,  and 
some  being  uncertain  about  its  situation." — Dr.  Prie*tU/t  History  qf  the  Corruption  of 
Ckrietianit^,  vol.  I.  part  v.  tee.  I. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  particular  part  of  Josephus's  works  Dr.  Priestley 
alludes,  as  stated  at  the  commeucemi-nt  of  this  Note,  since  he  cites  none.  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  however,  jii»t  to  mention  here  that  the  wriUr  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
views  advanced  of  Hades^  the  soul,  judgment,  &c.,  in  that  ingenious  forgery  called — 
Joeephus's  ihseourse  to  the  Grteks  eonceniittg  Hades; — a  production  fsbricated,  apparently, 
some  time  between  the  tliird  and  sev.  nth  century,  replete  with  touches  of  Christian 
doctrines,  and  conuiuining  such  expre»sions  as — "  God  the  Word,** — ••  to  whom  the 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment," -and  ••  whom  we  call  Christ ;" — "unquenchable 
fire;" — **  eUrnal  punishment;"—"  a  worm  that  ucver  dieth  ;"— "  etcrhsL life;"—" incor- 
ruptible and  cever-fadtiig  kingdom;' — •*  henveuly  kingdom;** — ** neither  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  bath  heard,  uor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him  ;*'  (compare  I  Cor.  ii.  9.)—'*  in  whsUoever  ways  1  shall 
find  you.  In  them  shall  I  judge  you  entirely;  so  cries  the  end,"  8cc.  Several  other 
Cbristiau  phrases  might  be  added.    When  such  a  production  is  found  to  be  attribuUd  to 
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Testament  at  all,  while  it  is  but  very  seldom  and  faintly  alladed  to. — and 
that  in  ^ery  questionable  language, — ^in  the  New  Testament,  yet  the 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations,  had  their  Hades,  in  which  it  was 
thought  the  souls  (or  some  things  which  they  called  V^x^^)  ^^  ^^oXYi  good 
and  bad  men  were  shut  up.  The  Jews  also  had  their  Paradise,  in  common 
with  the  Persians  and  other  nations,  apparently  for  the  abode  of  the  ^vxai 
(souls)  of  the  blessed.  This,  however,  by  no  means  affects  the  main 
argument,  in  which  it  is  only  collaterally  used. 

The  mass  of  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  Christ  predicted  the  End 
of  the  World  and  the  Day  of  the  Last  Judgment,  as  events  which  were 
positively  to  take  place  during  the  then  existent  generation  of  men,*  is, 
however,  of  a  most  conclusive  character.  So  numerous,  clear,  and  definite 
are  the  proofe  on  this  point,  and  so  strongly  do  the  many  passages  cited 
corroborate  one  another,  that  they  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  will  candidly  examine  them,  that  Christ  predicted  these  events  in 
the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms  that  language  can  furnish.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  argument,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  proofs  and  their  individual  strength,  dwarfs  into  insignificance 
the  arguments  advanced  to  show  that  it  was  only  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem that  Christ  prophesied.  The  latter  derive  their  principal  strength 
from  words  found  in  Luke,  which  are  not  corroborated  by  any  other 
passages ;  but  the  former  is  supported  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles.  Further :  those  words  in  Luke  have  been  clearly  shown  to 
mean  events  which  were  to  befall  Jerusalem,  either  immediately  before,  or. 
at  the  destruction  of  the  world. t  The  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
wocJd  and  the  day  of  judgment,  with  their  supposed  consequent  effects, 
were  evidently  the  grand  theme  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  These  formed 
the  very  substance  of  their  discourses.  We  find  them,  therefore,  things 
not  accidentally  mentioned,  but  treated  upon  deliberately,  frequently,  and 
pointedly,  throughout  whole  chapters.  The  doctrines  based  upon  them 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, — a  fact  which  shows  that  they 
were  events  firmly  believed  by  the  vulgar,  and  universally  inculcated  by 

Josephns,  it  makes  one  suspect  that  some  of  the  other  productions  which  pass  under  his 
name  are  rorgerics.  and  makes  all  the  works  attributed  to  him  unreliable.  How  fruitful 
of  device  must  Piout  Fraud  have  been,  to  use  such  Gospel  expressions  as  the  foregoing, 
and  yet  at  the  «ame  time  pretend,  in  the  name  of  Josepbas — a  Jew,  not  a  Christian — 
to  write  to  the  pagan  Greeks,  speaking  of  transmigration,  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  of 
philosophy,  of  the  inspired  Jewish  prophetf,  &c.,  by  way  of  disguise.  This  forgery, 
doubtless,  proved  very  useful  when  quoted  to  show  that  Josephus — a  renowned  character 
— bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Cliristian  doctrines ;  and  the  forger  must  have 
largely  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Paul,  who  asks — '*  If  the  tmth  of  God  hath  more  abounded 
through  MT  LIB  unto  hit  glory,  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sinner?"  (Rom.  iii.  7-) 
If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  this  apostolic  avowal,  let  him  ask  the 
pious  and  learned  Caiaubon,  who  says  (as  quoted  in  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  524.) — "  It 
greatly  affects  me  to  see  the  numbers  who,  in  the  earliett  times  of  the  charch,  considered 
it  an  excellent  thing  to  lend  to  heavenly  truth  the  help  of  their  own  inventions,  in  order 
that  the  new  doctrine  might  be  more  readily  allowed  by  the  idie  among  the  Gentiles. — 
Tlie«e  officious  lies  (officiosa  hsBC  mendacia)  they  said,  were  invented  for  a  go^d  end. — 
From  this  source,  doubtless,  sprang  nearly  innumerable  books.*'  Or  let  him  consult 
Uoftheim,  (Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  189.)  who  says,  that  **  it  was  an  almost  universally 
adopted  maxim  that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  when,  by  such  meant,  the 
interests  of  the  church  might  be  promoted." 

«  See  p.  64.  et  scq.  f  pp.  96—116. 
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Christ  and  hiB  apostles.  It  is  clear  that  the  Evangelists  thought  more  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  than  of 
any  other  sayings  of  Christ ;  for  there  are  not  two  chapters  in  the  whole  of 
the  Gospels  so  much  alike  as  those  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark  respectively 
record  these  predictions.  And  even  the  chapter  in  which  Luke  records 
them  does  not  differ  mnch  from  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 

The  evidence  which  the  Gospels  afford  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  the  kingdom  of  God,  spoken  of  by  Christ,  was  a  secular  kingdom  to  be 
set  up  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  had  no  reference  to  what  is  called 
the  Gospel  Dispensation  of  the  present  age,  is  so  abundant  and  positive 
that  it  firmly  establishes  this  position.  The  passages  adduced  to  show  that 
it  was  a  spiritual  kingdom  are  not  only  few.  but  lose  all  their  apparent  force 
and  seem  distorted  when  compared  with  their  contexts  and  parallel  passages; 
which,  however,  is  the  only  sound  mode  of  interpretation.  But  as  to  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  dted  to  prove  the  contrary,  they  are  not  only  ten  times 
the  number,  but  the  construction  put  upon  them  is  obvious,  natural,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  Gospel  narrative.*  To  suppose  that 
the  expressions  used  regarding  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  intended  to  be 
nnderstood  in.  a  spiritual  sense. — metaphorical  sense,^-or  any  other  sense 
than  a  literal  one,  is,  in  effect,  to  suppose  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  and 
much  of  the  Epistles,  to  consist  only  of  allegories,  enigmas,  and  riddles ! 
Hiis  supposition  would  be  quite  as  fatal  to  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
as  the  fact  that  its  founder  predicted  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Day  of 
Judgment  to  be  just  at  hand,  in  his  time.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the 
discourses  of  Christ,  as  reported  in  the  Gospels,  must  satisfy  any  one  of 
very  ordinary  mental  acumen  that,  in  all  of  them,  he  refers,  more  or  less 
pointedly,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indeed,  every  one  of  his  numerous 
parables  is  obviously  delivered  in  order  to  illustrate  something  appertaining 
to  this  kingdom.  When  he  says  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto** 
this,  or  that,  he  intends,  of  course,  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  to  be 
nnderstood  literally.  It  is  the  figures  he  uses  in  his  parables,  by  way  of 
comparison  to  that  kingdom,  which  he  intends  to  be  understood  metaphori- 
cally. For  example,  in  the  parable  of  the  tares, — the  good  seed, — the  field, 
— the  wheat, — ^the  enemy, — the  tares,  and  so  on,  are  obviously  metaphorical 
figures  ;  but  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  evidently  literal. t  This 
is  fnlly  proved  in  Christ's  own  interpretation  of  the  parable.  The  plea, 
therefore,  that  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
metaphorical  or  spiritual  sense  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  a  proof. 
If  ever  Christ  uttered  a  literal  expression,  the  following  words  are  intended 
by  him  to  be  understood  literally, — "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in 
my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. "J — 
••  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  truit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when 
I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom. "§  No  evidence  that 
Christ  meant  his  kingdom  to  be  secular, — worldly, —or  whatever  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  spiritual,  can  be  more  unexceptionable  and  conclusive 
than  that  furnished  by  these  and  other  passages  already  cited.      It  is  true 

*  Compare  Sec.  vi.  of  Chap.  ii.  with  Sec.  iii.  of  Chap.  ixi. 
t  Matth.  xr.  24—80,  37—43.  t  Luke  xxii.  29,  30.  i  Matth.  xxvi.  2«. 
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that  many  of  ChriBt's  notions  are  borrowed  from  tbe  mythological  lore  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  are  enunciated  in  a  modified  form.  None 
of  his  doctrines,  when  compared  with  heathen  mythology,  are  found  to 
contain  much  originality.  The  bliss  to  be  enjoyed  in  his  kingdom  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Elysium  and  Paradise  of  the  ancients.  And  the 
rotion  of  the  very  kingdom  itself  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  Golden  Age  which  is  depicted  in  the  mythology  of  various  nations, 
according  to  their  respective  wants  and  circumstances.  The  Jews  were  a 
declining  and  an  oppressed  nation,  groaning  for  a  Deliverer,  or  Saviour. — 
Their  prophets  had  repeatedly  prophesied  that  such  a  Deliverer  would 
come, — that  there  would  be  a  destruction  of  this  world  with  its  population, 
—that  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  would  be  created, — ^that  in  this  new 
world  there  would  be  but  one  kingdom  and  one  king,  under  whose  reign 
there  would  be  universal  and  eternal  peace  and  bliss.*  This  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  is  the  grand  theme  of  the  Gospels.  The  king  who  was  to 
reign  in  this  blessed  kingdom,  is  in  the  Jewish  books,  called  the  Messiah, 
which  epithet  simply  means  "the  anointed,"  because  the  Jewish  kings 
and  prophets  were  anointed  or  rubbed  with  oil,  as  a  ceremonial  indication 
of  their  office.  The  Jews,  even  to  this  day,  believe  and  say  they  understand 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  mean  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  there 
should  be  on  earth  one  kingdom,  one  king,  and  that  king  the  Messiah. 
They  likewise  maintain  that  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Czekiel,  prophesied  an 
endless  age  of  peace  and  happiness.  Such  were  and  still  are  the  notions 
of  the  Jews  of  a  Golden  Age,  or  a  universal  kingdom.  But  they  say  Chrbt 
did  not  answer  their  expectations.  The  more  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
by  their  conquerors,  the  more  earnestly  tbey  expected  their  heavenly  king 
and  kingdom  ;  and  many  were  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  set  up  them- 
selves as  Messianic  pretenders,  until  the  Jews  were  dispersed  and  their 
capital  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  I(oa.ian  legions.  Josephus  informs  us 
that  these  Messiahs  pretended  to  divine  ins>piration, — led  away  vast  multi- 
tudes of  people, — and  raised  their  enthusiasm  to  a  degree  of  madness.f — 
Tbe  kingdom  of  heaven,  long  before  the  time  Christ  is  said  tu  have  appeared, 
was  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews^  to  denote  the  dominion 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  establish  on  earth.  Christ,  therefore,  by  ho 
means  originated  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  only  modified  it, 
and  placed  it  in  rather  a  different  position  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  eternal  life,  together  with 
other  details  of  secondary  importance.  It  is,  however,  difficult — very 
difficult — to  determine,  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  whether  Christ 
was  to  be  on  the  present  earth,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  and  remodelled 
into  a  new  world ;  or  upon  another  earth,  which  was  to  be  made  of  entirely 
new  materials.  This,  however,  is  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  is  not 
essential  to  our  present  object. 

IjRstly ,  the  evidence  deduced  from  the  Gospels  to  establish  the  position 
that  Christ  promised  eternal  life  to  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into 

•  See  p.  139. 

f  Josephus  hUo  cays  that  the  notion  of  the  Messiah  was  a  vulgar  error  which  obtained 
credence  among  some  of  his  nation,  in  consequence  of  one  prophecy  found  in  their 
sacred  books.— De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  et  al.     See  also  Tacit.  Annai.  lib.  v.  c  13. 

t  See  Bloomfield*b  Lecture?,  p.  278.  and  Human  Origin  of  Christianity,  Loud.  IBOl. 
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liifl  Idngdom.  and  that  he  pronounced  eternal  panishment  upon  those  who 
were  to  be  excladed,  ia  of  a  very  determinate  natnre.  This  eternal  life  was 
inoesaantly  held  forth  as  an  incentive  to  continue  fsithfdl  to  the  principles 
of  the  new  religion.  He  that  endured  to  the  end  was  to  be  saved. — 
Whatever  befell  the  disciples,  eternal  life  was  ensured  to  them.*  Although 
they  should  be  hated  of  all  men,— persecuted,  and  even  put  to  death,  yet 
so  sure  were  they  of  eternal  life  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  would  be 
left  to  perish.  Nor  is  the  proof  less  conclusive  that  this  eternal  life  and 
the  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  end 
(tf  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment;  and  that  the  whole  was  to  take 
place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  of  men  contemporary  with 
Christ;  nay,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  disciples  themselves.— "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom/'f  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  irresistible  thai  Christ  did  predict  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment 
md  the  Destruction  of  the  World  as  events  inevitabie  during  the  then  existent 
generation  of  men.  The  proofs  which  go  to  establish  this  fact  are  so 
numerous, — so  consistent, — so  powerful,  and  so  overwhelming,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  convince  any  mind  which  has  the  least  capacity  to  appreciate 
evidence  and  love  truth;  or  is  not  engrossed  with  the  most  inveterate 
prejudice.  Such  massive  evidence  has  forced  the  writer,  after  a  minute, 
full,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  matter,  thus  to  declare  his  honest 
conviction  that  Christ  did  predict  the  forementioned  dread  events  as  being 
just  at  hand.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  other  corroborative  proofs 
of  these  fwis,  which  shall  be  enumerated  in  the  next  section,  and  are 
intended  to  serve  as  additional  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  just 
declared; — a  conclusion  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  pronounces  Christ's 
predictions  to  have  proved  untrue,  and  therefore  divests  Christianity  of 
every  posnble  pretence  to  Divine  origin. 

*  Aji  already  noticed,  (p.  81.)  Jadu  Iscariot,  and  the  eleren  other  apostles  were 
promieed  tbroaes,  wherein  they  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  twelre  tribes  of  Israel.— 
Bat  if  such  sorereigu  honour  awaited  these  twelve,  poor,  illiterate  fishermen,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine  what  positions  of  high  rank  were  reserved  for  the  rest  of  their 
eoantrymen, — many  of  them  far  their  superiors  in  all  that  dignifies  humanity.  For  what 
have  we  recorded  respectiug  the  rirtues,  or  acquirements,  or  distinctions  of  these  twelve 
men  so  worshipped  by  enthusiastic  Christians  7  Not  a  single  word  or  action,  worthy  of 
notice,  except  that  one  of  them  betrayed  his  master  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver ;  another 
denied  him  three  times,  though  specially  warned  thereof  a  few  minutes  before ;  and  all 
of  them  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  showing  no  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
sufferings.  To  reward  such  characters  with  thrones  to  reign  over  their  fellow-cHisens, 
seems  very  much  like  holding  forth  a  premium  to  ignorance,  cowardice,  falsehood,  and 
treachery. 

t  Matth.  xvi.  27,  28. 
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Section  II. — corrobobativb   ztidxnce  that  cbrist   predicted   the 

NEAR  APPROACH  OF  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  DAT  OF  JUDGMENT, 
AFFORDED  BY  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  AP08TLX8,  WHICH  ARE  REPLETE 
WITH  ASSURANCES  OF  THE  CLOSE  APPROXIMATION  OF  THESE  AWFUL 
EVENTS, 


The  apostles  of  Christ,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  Epistles,  and 
even  in  the  Apocal3rpse,  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  the  I^Ast  Day  of 
Judgment  and  the  End  of  the  World  were  at  hand,  when  Christ  should 
establish  his  kingdom,  and  endue  those  admitted  into  it  with  eternal  ]ife, 
while  he  punished  those  who  should  be  excluded  with  unquenchable  fire. 
That  the  apostles  taught  these  doctrines  has  already  been  intimated,  and 
some  of  their  words  have  been  cited.  But  here  it  is  intended  to  quote  the 
principal  passages  in  which  they  are  prominently  held  forth,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with  very  little  comment. 
Let  it,  however,  first  be  observed  that  these  men — the  apostles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Christ,  and  invested  with  authority  and  power  of  a 
miraculous  nature,  to  preach  the  doctrines  he  had  taught  them — called 
*'the  Gospel" — the  fact  that  they  continually  did  iuculcate  the  near 
approach  of  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  their 
concomitant  efifects,  is  a  strong  corroborative  proof  that  Christ,  in  the 
prophecies  which  have  already  been  examined,  did  actually  predict  these 
events ;  and  that  it  was  of  him  they  learned  them,  and  received  a  command 
to  promulgate  them.*  Indeed,  unless  this  be  admitted,  not  only  will  it  be 
difficult  to  imagine  whence  the  apostles  derived  these  doctrines,  but  their 
very  connection  with  Christ,  the  divine  inspiration  of  their  teaching,  and 
the  heavenly  origin  of  their  Gospels,  must,  in  that  case,  be  ignored  and 
denied  by  every  devotee  of  Christianity.  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause. 
Hence*  the  predictions  of  Jesus  and  the  preaching  of  his  apostles  possess 

*  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  seme  doctrines  were  preached  by  Paul,  who  was  not 
a  diedple  of  Christ,  and  who  could  not,  therefore,  have  learned  them  of  him,  this  would 
serve  only  to  show  how  general,  at  the  time,  the  belief  was  in  the  near  approach  of  these 
stupendous  events,  and  thereby  furnish  a  presumptive  proof  that  Christ,  in  accordance 
with  the  notions  and  expectations  of  the  age,  prognostirsted  the  near  approach  of  these 
things.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  a  trait  in  Christ's  character  not  to  oppose  the  prerailing 
Jewish  prejudices,  not  only  of  the  people  at  large,  but  even  those  of  his  own  disciples. 
He  appears  to  have  always  aimed  at  maintaining  a  perfect  accordance  with  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  nation,  while  only  opposing  a  few  of  the  religious  guides,  such  as  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  a  mere  faction.  But  even  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ill- 
feeling  and  opposition  was  more  on  the  part  of  these  religious  guides  than  on  the  part 
of  Chiist,  It  is  not  he,  but  they  who  appear  to  have  commenced  the  quarrel,  and  to 
have  given  him  occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  hard  terms.  He  appears  to  have  won  the 
regard  of  the  masses,  and  to  have  » tucked  only  the  priesu  and  their  dependents,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  his  enemies.  Such,  however,  is  the  represenution  of  the  case  given  in 
the  Gospels ;  which,  ss  it  has  been  premised  at  the  onset,  are  in  the  whole  of  this  work 
taken  ss  a  genuine  history  of  what  they  narrate,  mdeptndemtly  of  tk$  writer's  jntvo/s 
tkomtfkti  <f  tkt»9  (fontwcNte. 
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•II  the  featum  and  raaemblancea  ci  cause  and  effect,  farnishing  a  body  of 
internal  evidence  which  no  craft  can  counterfeit,  and  no  sophietry  can 
oonfote. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven  we  find  Peter 
preadiing  the  same  doctrines  as  his  master  had  taught,  and  alluding  to  the 
events  he  had  foretold.  Quoting  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  which, 
prohaUy,  he  thought  more  palatable  then  to  the  Jews  than  those  of  Christ 
whom  they  had  just  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor,  he  says  that  the  display 
of  strange  tongues  then  witnessed  was  what  had  been  foretold  should  take 
|daoe  M  the  last  dayt^  when  wonders  and  signs  should  be  shown  in  heaven 
and  earth, — when  the  sun  should  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
Uoodt  before  that  great  and  notable  dag  of  the  Lord  come,— -and  when  who- 
ever called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be  saved,^  The  words — last 
dags^  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  said  of  signs  and  wonders^  and  of  the 
keaoenlg  bodies,  show  that  Peter  then  regarded  the  End  of  the  World  as  an 
event  just  at  hand.  The  meanmg  of  the  same  words  in  passages  already 
cited^  renders  this  a  positive  fact.  Reference  is  here  likewise  made  to  the 
atlmiflsion  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in.  the  words  that — those  who  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be  saved. 

Peter,  in  his  next  sermon,  dwells  upon  the  same  points.  He  tells  the 
people, — "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  outy  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
tlie  Lord ;  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was  preached  onto 
you ;  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
iJkings,"'f    Like  John  and  Christ,  who  preached  repentance  and  the  near 

•  See  the  pessage  died  at  laige  in  p.  189.  etaeq. 

t'  Acta  Hi.  19 — 21.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  greatly  puzzled  all  the  comiqen- 
taCors.  They  find  much  dilBcalty  in  scrainiog  the  words  so  as  to  make  their  signification 
accord  with  orthodox  theolo^cid  views.  Nor  can  the  singularity  of  the  apparent  idea 
which  the  passage  conveys  have  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  who 
must  often  have  been  inclined  to  ask,—-'*  Uow  is  to  r^rukfrom  the  presence  of  ike  Lordf 
la  not  the  Lord  everywhere,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  out  of  his  presence  ?  And 
besides,  are  all  things  to  be  restituted  or  restoied  ?  I  thought  all  the  present  things 
were  to  be  annihilaud."  Such  are  the  ideas  which  strike  the  general  reader  in  medi- 
tating upon  this  passage.  Besides*  the  passage  has  been  translated  into  some  languages 
by  worda  which  coavey  the  idea  of  rtttmg  from  the  eight  of  the  Lord,  'Ihis  makes  the 
reader  think  that  there  is  reference  here  to  the  period  the  body  rtett  in  the  grave,  from 
death  to  the  time  of  the  general  resurrection,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  suppose  that  it  ia 
here  taught  that  God  cannot  ete  into  the  grave.  The  passage,  however,  means  quite 
another  thing.  The  word  translated  **  timee*'  here,  in  connection  with  '*  refreehinff**  is 
jtoipoc — seaeoHS*  It  is  used  by  Josepbus  to  signify  the  solemn  Jewish  feasts  observed  at 
certain  timee.  See  Parkhurst  Greek  Lex.  infra  v.  i:atpoc>  The  word  is  also  used  in  a 
aimilar  sense  in  GaL  iv.  10.  The  word  caipoc  was  evidently  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
lYew  Testament  to  signify  a  fUed,  or  determined  time  or  eeaton,  when  anything  was  to  tako 
jfUtee.  See  Luke  xx.  10.  Rom.  v.  6.  Here  it  means  the  determined  tme  for  Christ  to 
appear,  and  more  particularly  the  timee  of  enjoying  what  is  implied  in  the  meaning  of  tlie 
next  word, — ava-^/v^iQ.  This  word  can  scarcely  be  said  to  mean  refreshing.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ava — again,  and  ^v^w — breathe,  cool ;  or  rather  the  noun  ^vxv — hrf^h,  life  ; — 
the  word  we  have  already  seen  to  be  translated  soul, — but  to  mean,  simply,  life  or  breath. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  word — aya^v^ic  i*  breathing  again,  or  living  again.  In  its 
aecondary  meaning  it  signifies  cooling,  or  rtfrigerating ;  because  a  person,  after  striving 
hardy  cools  by  breathing  again  and  again.  There  are  some  writers  who  trace  ^vxiy  or 
^vxw — i*fif  or  to  breathe,  to  tlfvlie—cooling,  or  refrigeration.  Thus  they  trace  the  causa 
to  the  effect,  iojitead  of  the  effect  to  the  cause.— In  other  words,  they  put  the  effect  for 
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approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Peter  preaches  repentance,  and  also 
clearly  allades  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  words — *'  the  times  of 
refreshing/'  and  "  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things."  Christ  was  to 
be  in  heaven  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things ; — that  is,  until 
he  should  come  in  the  clouds  to  give  a  second  life  to  those  whose  sins  were 
blotted  out,  destroy  those  who  refused  to  repent,  in  the  general  confla- 
gration of  the  world ;  and  then  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
establish  his  kingdom,  and  reconstitute  all  things.* 

Should  the  citation  of  clearer  passages  be  demanded  in  proof  that 
the  apostles  taught  the  near  approach  of  the  End  of  the  World  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  they  are  easily  found.  Paul,  in  his  remarkable  treatise 
on  the  resurrection,  writes  thus : — "  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery :  we 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.  at  the  last  trump  ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."t  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  Paul  here  means,  by  the  expression — "  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,"  the  same  thing  as  Christ,  when  he  says  that  the  Son 
of  man  "  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet"  to  gather 
the  elect  ;X  or  the  same  as  he  himself  means,  in  another  place,  by  the 
"trump  of  God."  It  deserves  particular  notice,  however,  that,  in  the 
passage  just  cited.  Paul  expected  this  trump  to  sound  durinp  his  lifetime; 
that  is, — he  expected  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  to 
take  place  before  he  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  should  dose  their 
eyes  in  death  ;  for  he  emphatically  declares — "  tee  shall  not  all  sleep»  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed  ;"  that  is, — they  should  not  all  die,  in  order  to 

the  cause,  aud  rice  Tersa.  Plutarch  gives  tba  following  curious  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  the  word — ^vx*l«  ^  ^^^  opinion  of  Chrysippoa.  a  St«  ie  philosopher. — To 
Ppt^oc  cv  Tfi  yaoTpi  ^voti  rpt^oOai  KaOawip  ^vtov.  Orav  it  rcx^iji  ^fvxofuvoif 
varo  rov  atpoc,  cai  tfrpo/iov/icvov,  to  irvtvfAa  ^cra/SaXXiiv,  icac  yivfirOai  ^woy  o$€v 
ovK  aa-o  irpoirov  ri}v  yvxQ^  tavoiiaaSai  vapa  T^v  ^fvliv. — *' The  child,  in  the  womb, 
is  fed  by  natuie,  as  a  plant.  But  when  born,  being  cooled  and  invigorated  by  this  air, 
respiration  is  repeated,  and  it  is  made  a  living  creature.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  ^I'x^  ^**  hef.n  so  named  from  ^^ic<'* — Plut,  de  Stoic,  Repttg.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  X^XVf^  ^  brtath,  or  life ;  and  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Oreek  language  shows  that 
^vXiQ  is  derived  fiom  this  word.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  most  direct 
signification  of  avai^v^i^  is  breathing  again, — liping  again, — receiring  lift  again, — being 
reanimateit,  ^.,  being  synonymous  with  ayaZaut  and  avafiio^.  The  meaning  of  the 
worda  under  notice; — ovioq  av  kKBmat  caipoi  aya^^vCcwc  airo  irpo<rwxov  rov  Ktipiow, 
is — whtH  the  appointed  time  of  living  again  ehall  come  from  the  Lord; — that  is,  the  tima 
when  life  eternal  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  repented.  For  it  is  said  (ver.  28.)  that 
every  life  or  breath— 4^9 — ^^^^  ahould  not  repent,  or  heai  the  prophet,  ahould  he 
dcitroyed.  The  future  livea  of  the  saints  are  continoally  reprefented  in  the  New  Teata- 
raent  aa  being  with  God.  And  life  is  represented  as  coming  from  the  breathing  of  God. 
He  breathed  into  man's  nostrilir  the  breath  of  life.  (Uen.  ii.  7.)  Elihu  says  to  Job, 
(xxxiii.  4.)  "  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life,**  And  it  was  no  other  than 
this  life,  or  living  again,  that  was  to  come  from  the  Lord  in  the  pas»age  under  considera- 
tion. In  this  passage  also,  Christ  is  represented  as  abiding  in  heaven,  of  which  it  ia 
said  it  behoved  it  (1(c)  to  contain  him,  {ftx^pai)  until  the  timee  of  rettitutrvm  of  all 
thingt ;  by  which,  Parkhurat,  under  the  word — awotcaraeTactQ  candidly  admiu,  is  to  be 
**  understood  M<  Dag  ^Judgment  and  the  End  of  the  World,'' 

*  Fettitntion,  in  the  text  cited,  is  a  trenMatinn  of  airoitara<rraot£,  from  awo-^back 
again,  and  raOi^riffu — to  eonetiiute,  make,  give  exittenre.  I  he  wurd,  therefore,  mean»— 
rteonstitvtion. 

t  1  Cor.  XV.  ftl,  02.  t  lf*tth.  xxiv.  81. 
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undergo  the  proosM  of  having  the  ineorraptible  and  immortal  bodien  of 
which  he  treats,  hot  all  of  them,  whether,  at  the  time,  alive  or  dead, — both 
the  dead  and  the  living,— should  "  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  so  as  not  to  have,  apparently,  a  body  of  flesh,  but  of 
some  more  durable  material.  For  he  expressly  says  that  flesh  and  blood 
conld  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  thus  proving  that  this  change, 
whether  of  living  or  of  dead  bodies,  was  to  take  place  in  order  to  enter 
this  kingdom  ;  which,  as  we  have  had  abundant  proof,  was  to  be  set  up  by 
Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  Paul 
intended  the  words — "we  shall  not  all  sleep,"  to  apply  exclusively  to 
himself  and  his  contemporaries ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  believed  some  of  them  would  be  alive  when  the  trump  should 
sound.  He  therefore  wished  the  Corinthians  to  understand  that  the  end 
of  the  world  would  take  place  during  that  age;  that  is, — some  eighteen 
centuries  ago ! 

But  let  Paul's  following  words  to  the  Thessalonians  explain  those  of 
his  to  the  Corinthians. — "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  Others  which 
have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
tkem  aUo  wMch  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say 
unto  yon,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  wb  which  arv  alivb  and  remain 
wuUo  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  d?ad  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first ;  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words. — 
Bat  of  the  times  and  the  seasons^  brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write 
nnto  yon ;  for  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  dag  of  the  Lord  so  cometh 
as  a  thief  in  the  night.  For  when  they  shall  say, — peace  and  safety,  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child ; 
and  they  shall  not  escape.  But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
dag  should  overtake  gou  as  a  thief.  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  light,  and  the 
dxildren  of  the  day  ;  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness.  Therefore 
let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others ;  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober"*  The  apostle 
proceeds  at  some  length,  exhorting  the  Thessalonians  to  be  sober,  watchful, 
and  so  on,  and  praying  that  their  "  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body*'  should 
"  be  preserved  blameless  unio  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  f  The 
above  passage  throws  considerable  light  upon  that  just  cited  from  the 
£pistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  teaches,  in  the  most  clear  and  positive 
language,  that  Paul  and  his  Thessalouian  disciples  were  to  be  alive  till  the 
Dag  of  Judgment.  The  main  object  of  the  apostle  here  is  to  dissuade  the 
Thessalonians  from  being  anxious  about  their  deceased  friends,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  those  who  had  already  died,  as  well  as  those  who 
would  remain  alive  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  shoiild  be  caught  up  together 
in  the  clouds.  The  dead  were  first  to  rise,  and  then  they  were  to  be 
mounted  up  with  the  living  into  the  air,  to  meet  the  Lord.  He  tells  them, 
— "  we  which  are  aUve  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 

•  1  Th«M.  iy.  18—18 ;  t.  1—6.  f  lb.  rsr.  2a, 
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prevent  them  which  are  asleep," — that  is,  prevent  those  who  were  asleep 
in  death  from  meeting  the  Lord  in  the  air.  That  Paul  thought  that  he 
and  the  Thessalonians,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  should  remain  aKve  tUl 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  is  clear  ^m  the  following  con- 
spicuous points  in  this  passage. — First,  some  of  these  Christians  were 
apprehensive  that  their  deceased  friends  would  not  he  as  likely  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord,  as  they  themselves  who  should 
be  alive  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming. — Secondly,  Paul  classes  himself 
with  those  who  should  be  alive  at  the  time  : — although  he  speaks  of  the 
dead  also,  and  makes  a  distinction  between  them  and  those  who  should  be 
alive,  ^et  he  does  not  class  himself  with  those  who  should  then  be  dead, 
and  should  be  raised  from  the  grave.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that 
if  he  believed  that,  at  least,  eighteen  centuries  would  elapse  before  the  end 
of  the  world,  he  would  have  classed  himself  with  the  dead,  and  have  said, 
— they  which  shall  be  alive  and  shall  remain  unto  the  coming  o^  the  Lord 
shall  not  prevent  us  which  shall  be  asleep  ; — we,  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall 
rise  first,  then  they  which  shall  be  alive  and  shall  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case ; — he 
classes  himself  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead,  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
coming.  The  supposed  case,  therefore, — adduced  by  Home*— of  a  person 
speaking  of  an  army,  a  society,  or  a  nation,  to  which  he  belongs,  and  say- 
ing tpe  went,  came,  did,  or  shall  do  such  a  thing,  though  the  person  himself 
neither  had  nor  «hall  have  any  concern  in  the  matter,  is  by  no  means 
parallel  with  the  case  of  Paul  speaking  of  himself  and  the  Thessalonians  in 
the  first  person — we;  because  he  speaks  of  them  as  being  alive  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  who  were  dead  at  the  time,  whereas  there  is  no  such 
contradistinction  implied  in  the  case  of  a  person  speaking  as  just  described. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  instances  cited  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
-— "  they  went  through  the  flood ;  there  did  we  rejoice." — "  Jacob  found 
God  in  Bethel ;  there  he  spake  with  us."  And  as  to  Paul,  in  another 
place.t  Baying. — ••  God  will  also  raise  us  by  his  own  power,"  there  is  no 
positive  proof  that  here  he  means  to  raise  from  the  grave,  but  rather  raise 
to  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. — Thirdly,  Paul,  in  the  passage 
under  consideration,  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  to  watch  and  be  sober,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Lord  whose  day,  he  says,  would  come  suddenly, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night;  and  he  further  prays  that  their  whole  spirit,  soul, 
and  bodyl  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ; — expressions  which  plainly  indicate  that  he  would  have  them 
understand  that  they  were  to  expect  Christ's  advent  in  their  lifetime.  The 
exhortations  to  watch,  which  he  gives,  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  those  in 
the  Gospels,  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  when  predicting  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  §  The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  expresses 
himself  regarding  the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  also  shows  that  the  Thessa- 
lonians were  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  they,  personally, 
were  to  expect  to  see  Christ  coming  suddenly. — "Of  the  times  and  the 
4Beasons,  brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you,  for  yourselves 

•  Vid.  ant.  p.  48-  t  1  Cor.  ri,  14. 

X  Uvtv/ut,  ifvxv  fat  Wfia — ^breath,  life,  and  bodj. 

^  Compare  1  Thess,  y.  2,  3, 7.    Matth,  ulr.  i2,  48.    Lake  zxi  84^36. 
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know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night." 
In  a  word,  the  whole  tenonr  of  Paul's  discourse  on  this  topic,  proves  beyond 
a  donbt  that  he  viewed  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  an  event  to  happen  during 
that  age. 

Philip,  in  preaching  to  the  Samaritans,  inculcates  the  same  doctrine ; 
— "  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God."*  Saul,  when  he  becomes 
a  Christian,  begins  to  preach  in  the  same  strain, — "  expounding  and  testi- 
fying the  kingdom  of  God," — "  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God," — *'  dis- 
potiog  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,"— 
**  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
—that  God  had  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  should  judge  the  world  by 
that  man  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead, — discoursing  about  salvation 
and  eternal  life,  telling  his  hearers  and  those  to  whom  he  wrote  epistles, 
that  knowing  the  time,  it  was  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  for  now  their 
9ahmtum  was  nearer  than  when  they  believed,  and  the  day  wag  oi  hand.\ — 
The  very  gist  of  the  apostolical  preaching  and  writing  was  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,*- the  day  of  judgment, — the  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — and  the  eternal  life  to  be  enjoyed  in  it. — 
Nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  words — save,  saviour,  and  salvation,  which 
so  frequently  occur,  than  what  is  implied  in  being  saved  from  the  punish- 
ment which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  should  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  which  Christ  was  to  set  up. 

Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans  gives  prominence  to  the  same  notions,  in 
such  expressions  as — "  the  end"  is  "  everlasting  life  ;" — '*  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  Kfe ;" — "  joint-heirs  with  Christ ;" — *•  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God ;" — *'  short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth ;" — and  so  on.{ 
His  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  of  the  same  character.  He  tells  these 
poor  people ; — "  Ye  come  behind  in  no  gift ;  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our 
LfOrd  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be 
blameless  in  the  dag  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — "  Judge  nothing  before 
tie  time,  until  the  Lord  come"§  He  advises  them  to  deliver  unto  Satan 
•uch  a  fornicator  as  had  taken  his  father's  wife,  (his  mother/  or  stepmother, 
or  one  of  those  who  constituted  his  father's  harem  ?  or  whom  ?)  "  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  f  breath  or  life)  may  be  saved  in  the 
dmg  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  This  cannot  apply  to  the  present  notions  of  the 
resurrection.  Divines,  now-a-day,  would  say  "  that  the  body  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  would  think  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
dying  in  the  apostolic  age.  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  long  have 
bad  its  doom  fixed,  either  in  heaven  or  in  helL||  The  word  iryevfia  is  here 
transbted  spirit,^  meaning  breath,  which  breath  Paul,  in  the  expression 

•  Acts  Tiii.  12. 

t  Acts  xzviii.  23,  31 ;  xx.  25;  six.  8;  xiv.  22 ;  xiii.  46 — 48;  xvii.  81.  Rom.  xiii.  12, 13. 

X  Rom.  n.  22,  23;  viii.  17—22;  ix.  28.  i  1  Cor.  i.  7,  8 ;  iv.  5. 

I  1  Cor.  V.  1—6.  ThoM  Christians,  bowerer,  who  believe  io  purgatories,  u  well  as 
tboise  who  maintain  rsstitution  from  punishment,  may  claim  an  exemption  on  this  point. 

%  The  word  wvfVfia  is  identical  in  its  primary  meaning  with  ^vxi — breath  or  lift, — 
although  the  apostles,  sometimes,  in  their  writings,  use  both  together,  and  appear  to 
make  a  distinction  between  them.  It  is  derived  from  iri/iw — to  breathe.  Parkhurst 
defines  it — *<  the  material  spirit,  wind  or  air  in  motion ;"  and  under  the  word,  remarks 
that  the  leading  sense  of  the  old  English — ghost  is  breath.  We  have  now  the  word— 
gtat  (of  wind,)  and  the  Saxons  have  still  gast  for  ghost.  Ihe  word — spirit  (from  tpiro-^ 
to  bieathe,  to  blow)  his  prodaely  the  same  meaning.  ^ 
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under  notice,  wishes  to  "  be  saved  in  tbe  day  of  the  Lord  Jesos."  In 
other  words,  he  wishes  such  an  individual  to  be  received  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  instead  of  being  destroyed  at  the  coining  of  Christ.  Repeated 
references  to  the  same  events  are  made  throughout  this  chapter  and  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  that  they,  as  saints,  were  to 
judge  the  world, — judge  evepi  angels, — the  angels,  probably,  that  Jude 
informs  us,  were  reserved  "  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."*  He 
also  reminds  them  that  the  unrighteous  should  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  enumerates  other  classes,  such  as — fornicators — ^idolaters— adul- 
terers— the  effeminate — abusers  of  themselves  with  numkindf — thieves—- 
those  that  coveted — drunkards — revilers — and  extortioners ;  such  as  some 
of  them,  he  says,  had  been.  These  were  not  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  expression  shows  that  this  kingdom — so  far  from  being  the 
Dispensation  of  the  Gospel — was  a  thing  to  be  inherited  by  the  Corinthians 
after  the  time  Paul  writes  thus  to  them.  He  Cells  them  that  they  had  been 
sanctified  and  justified,^  two  important  operations,  as  now  regarded,  to  be 
performed  under  the  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel, — but  his  words  imply 
that  they  had  not  as  yet  inherited  this  kingdom  ; — this  was  a  thing  to  be 
obtained  in  future.  {  In  prescribing  rules  for  them  touching  conjugal 
matters,  and  discussing  the  question — whether  it  was  better  for  them, 
under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  to  be  married  or  remain  single,  he 
emphatically  tells  them  that  the  time  was  short,  and  that  the  fashion  of  this 
world  was-passing  away  ;$  evidently  meaning,  that  the  time  for  them  to  be 
in  a  married  state,  before  the  end  of  the  world  should  come,  was  short;  for 
in  the  world  that  was  to  come,  as  Christ  had  declared,  they  neither  married 
nor  gave  in  marriage.  ||  There  is  room  for  very  little  doubt  that  Paul  here 
alludes  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  precisely  the  same  matter  he  has 
in  hand,  where  he  says,  "  the  time  is  short,"  as  where  he  says,  that  "  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away."  By  the  word  fashion  (a-x>;fut — Eng. 
scheme,)  he  means  habit,  manner,  condition  in  life,  disposition,  shape,  or 
state  of  one  thing  in  reference  to  another.  Paul  uses  the  word  in  reference 
to  what  he  had  already  said  of  the  propriety  of  being  married.  Having 
advised  those  who  were  single,  and  those  who  were  married,  to  remain  in 
their  then  respective  conditions,  and  added  that  if  those  who  were  single, 
married,  it  would  be  no  sin,  he  says-—"  the  time  is  short  ;'*%  or,  more 

•  1  Cor.  vi.  2.    Jude  6. 

t  AlthoQgh  twovxot  were,  apparentlj,  to  be  admitted  into  tbe  kinsrdom  of  beaven, 
(Matth.  six.  13.)  yet  fioixoi  and  fiaktucoi  were  to  be  excluded.  Tbe  Corintbiant,  wbo 
were  to  judge  the  world, — wbo  were  justified  and  sanctified  hj  the  Spirit,  (ver.  a,  II.) 
were  a  set  of  bright  saints,  if  they  required  the  admonitions  Paul  gives  tbem  in  rex.  0 — 
18.  Nor  is  Paul  himself  very  cautious  in  avoiding  what,  now*a-day,  would  be  termed 
obscene  language.  (See  ver.  16.)  But  we  may  be  told  that  he  had  Uie  license  of  Inapt* 
ration.  Besides,  moral  vice  and  moral  virtue  are  not,  perkapt,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
people,  unchangeable  in  their  nature.  What  was  virtue  yesterday  may  be  vice  to-morrow! 
notwithstanding  that  such  a  notion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  moral  axiom — that 
virtue  and  vice  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature, — are  such  independently  of  any  cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

t  1  Cor.  vL  e— 1 1.  {1  Cor.  vii.  30^31.  ||  Matth.  xxii.  33. 

IT  The  translation  ia  here  exceedingly  bad.  The  pusage  would  read  much  more 
intelligibly,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  original,  ikua — "  But  this  I  say,  brethren, 
that  the  time  having  been  shortened,  during  what  remaineth,  those  having  wives  should 
be  as  if  having  none."  Or,  if  a  smoother  traoelstion  be  aimed  at,  thas-— "  The  time  being 
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properly. — "the  time  being  short,"  it  behoves  those  who  have  wives, 
daring  what  remains  of  it, — namely,  of  the  time, — to  live  as  if  they  had  no 
wives ;  those  that  weep  as  if  they  did  not  weep  ;  those  that  rejoice  as  if 
they  did  not  rejoice ;  those  that  buy  as  if  they  did  not  possess  ;*  and  tho&e 
that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.f  *'  for  the  fashion  of  this  world 
paseeth  away."|  The  reason  he  gives  for  advising  the  Corinthians  to  be 
thus  indifferent,  on  the  points  he  enumerates,  is  because  the  faskioM  of  this 
world,  or  the  present  condition  of  life  passeth  away, — is  just  at  an  end. 

Having  already  noticed  Paul's  treatise  on  the  resurrection  in  this 
epiBtle,§  where  he  enters  at  large  into  the  subject  of  the  day  of  judgment 
aiid  the  coming  of  Chnst.  which  in  his  lifetime  he  expected  to  see.  we  shall 
now  pass  on  to  some  of  his  other  epistles.  We  find  him  again,  in  writing  to 
the  Gdatians.  enumerating  certain  bad  characters  who.  he  declares,  should 
"  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  and  thereby  showing  that  this  kingdom 
was  prospective.il  In  similar  terms?  also,  he  writes  about  this  kingdom  to 
the  Ephesians.  and  farther  reminds  them  that  God  had  made  known  to 
them  the  mystery  of  his  will,  ''that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him ;  in  whom  also"  he  adds, 
*'  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance."^  Here,  again,  is  the  reign  and  kingdom 
of  Christ  taught.  Likewise,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  he  expresses 
hia  confidence  that  God  would  carry  on  the  good  work  he  had  begun  in 
them,  even  until  the  dag  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hopes  that  they  would  con- 
tinue sincere  and  without  offence  tUl  the  day  of  Christ, ff  Such  expressions 
plainly  show  that  Paul  believed  the  dag  of  Christ  would  arrive  in  the  lifetime 
of  these  Philippians ;  otherwise,  he  would  not,  in  this  connection,  have 
used  the  words — dag  of  Christ,  but  would,  like  a  divine  of  the  present  age 
addressing  Christians  on  such  a  subject,  have  written, — until  the  dag  of 

short,  thoM  who  have  wItcb  should  live  during  what  remaineth  as  if  they  had  none.*' — 
To  Xociroy  is  an  expression  meaning--* /A«  remainder,  the  rest,  htnee/urth,  ^,;  not  "it 
ranaineth,"  as  if  it  were  an  impersonal  Mr6.  And  averiWtt  means — io  ehorten^  wimd  up, 
etmtrmct.  O  cacpoc  ov^teraXiuvoQ  lilemll/  means — the  season  having  been  contracted 
or  shortened. 

*  K^anxu  here  means  not  exactly  to  poetesu  The  idea  is — to  buy  freely,  as  if  at  the 
price  asked,  and  as  if  not  wishful  to  retain  any  money  they  had ;  but  to  give  it  for  what 
they  bought; — to  be  indifferent  about  the  things  of  this  world.  The  verb  means — to 
hold,  retain,  withhold. 

t  The  sense  of  ^paw/iai  and  Karaxpaoftai,  as  applied  here,  is  not  given  by — "  use 
and  not  abu$^' :  the  context  proves  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is, — '*  they  that  deal 
with  the  world  as  not  overdealtng  with  it,  or  not  dealing  much  with  it.  What  is  here 
throoghoat  recommended  is  a  kind  of  indifferent  conduct  towards  the  warid,  which  is 
■aid  to  be  paeeing  aKay.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  what  is  generalljr  understood  by 
ahusing  the  world.  The  passage,  however,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  many  a  pathetic 
sermon,  iu  which  this  notion  has  been  inculcated. — See  Blair's  Sermons,  serm.  XLVI. 

J  The  verb  translated  ••  passeth  away"  is  napayta, — from  irapa — iranntum,  and  ayw 
— fo  go.  The  word  signifies  to  vanish,  to  disappear.  Parkhurst,  citing  several  authorities, 
says  that  the  apostle  borrowed  the  phrase — to  9X*IM^  irapaytt — from  the  theatre,  where 
it  meant  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  appearance.  The 
same  form  of  expression,  however,  is  used  by  John  in  such  a  connection  ss  to  explain 
dearly  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  used  by  Paul.  '<  The  world  pa>6eth  away,  and  the 
lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  (I  John  ii.  17.)  Here 
is  the  expression  used  without  the  perplexing  word— fashion,  and  evidently  implies  the 
actual  vanishing  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
§  I  Cor.  XV.  See  p.  153.  et  seq.     I  Gal.  t.  20, 21.    ^  Eph.  i.  10;  v  6.    ft  Phil.  1.  6, 10. 
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death,  or  until  death.  Without  supposing  he  meant  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  idea  to  his  words ;  but  taking  them  in  this  sense  their  meaning 
is  clear  :  and  this  remark  applies  to  a  vast  namber  of  expressions  both  in 
the  Epistles  and  the  Grospels.  A  little  farther  on,  in  this  epistle,  he  has 
the  following  passage : — **  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven,  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the.Lord  Jesas  Christ,  who  shall  change  our 
vile  body  that  it  might  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body."*  Now, 
we  have  already  seen  when  and  in  what  manner  this  change  of  body  was 
to  be  effected  : — "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  "f  And  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  he  does  not  tell  the  Philippians  that  they  were  to  be  raised 
from  the  grave,  but  that  he  and  they  were  to  be  changed  by  Christ  at  his 
coming.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  to  come  before  they  died ;  and 
therefore  Paul  says  that  they  looked  for  the  Saviour  coming  from  heaven ; 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  they  were  then  in  daily  expectation  of  Christ's 
coming.  Accordingly  the  apostle,  a  few  sentences  further  on,  assures 
them  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  He  says  to  those  whose  names  were  in 
the  book  of  life, — '*  Rejoice  in  the  Ix)rd  alway ;  and  again  I  say,  rejoice. 
Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Be 
careful  for  nothing."^  What  can  afford  a  clearer  proof  than  these  passages 
that  Paul  taught  those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  end  of  the  world,  were  close  at  hand  ?  The 
word  translated — at  hand^  is  eyyvQ — near,  approaching;  a  word  which, 
truly,  is  used  to  denote  proximity  to  a  place,  as  well  as  proximity  of  time  ; 
but  here  no  place  is  either  mentioned  or  implied.  If,  however,  this  were 
the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  notion  is  supposed  to  be 
entertained,  this  expression  alone  would  be  entitled,  comparatively,  to  little 
weight.  But  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  abound  with  passages  conveying 
similar  sentiments,  more  or  less  pointed  in  language.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Paul  again,  in  writing  to  another  community  of  Christians — the  Colossians, 
using  the  following  words  : — "  The  Father  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ; — who  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son." — ••  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye 
also  appear  with  him  in  glory." — "My  fellow-workers  unto  the  kingdom  of 
God,"§  Again :  he  teaches  the  same  doctrine  to  the  Thessalonians. — "  Ye 
turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God ;  and  to  wait 
for  his  Son  from  heaven," — "  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?" — "  To  the  end  he  may  stablish  your  hearts 
nnblameable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints. '*\\  We  have  already  cited  large 
portions  of  the  two  next  chapters,  in  which  Paul  describes  the  day  of 
judgment  at  some  length,  and  tells  his  "  brethren"  that  he  and  they  who 
should  remain  alive  till  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  should  be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  when  Christ  should  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God.^ 

•  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  t  1  Cor.  xr.  51,  02,  t  Pl»»l.  !▼•  *— ^• 

{  Col.  i.  12.  13;  iii.  4;  £▼.  11.     In  the  flrtt  of  these  passages  the  verb — pitOitTTfjfit — 
to  turn,  tramlate,  is  in  the  firstaorist,  and  theiefore  indefinite  as  to  ti'ne. 

H  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10;  ii.  19;  iii.  13.  1i  ^ee  p.  153.  et  seq. 
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I^t  OS,  therefore,  now  glance  at  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa" 
lonican  charch.  The  first  chapter  in  this  again  is  replete  with  the  same 
doctrine. — "  So  that  we  ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  Grod  for 
your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  that  ye 
endure  ;  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  ye  also  suffer ; 
seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them 
that  trouble  you ;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled  rett  with  us,  when  the  Lord 
Jesue  ehail  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  fUawsg  fire 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when  he 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe  (because  our  testimony  among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day.^* — 
Now,  it  is  manifest  from  this  extract  that,  when  Christ  should  be  revealed 
firom  heaven  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance,  the  persecuted  Thessaloniana 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  to  have  rest  with  the  apostles. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  the  everlasting  destruction  was  to  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  just  as  the  seasons  of  refreshing,  or  rather 
living  again  was  to  come  from  the  face  of  the  Lord.  The  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  the  same.f  Paul  continues  the  same  subject  from  the  place  just 
cited  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter,}  which  begins  thus  :— 
"  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  him.  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  nund» 
or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means ; 
for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as 
God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.— 
Remember  ye  not  that,  when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things  ? 
And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time." 
The  apostle  proceeds  to  describe  the  mystery  of  iniquity  which  already 
worked,  and  the  Wicked  who  should  be  revealed  at  the  Lord's  coming, 
consumed  with  the  spirit  of  his  month,  and  destroyed  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming.  And  then,  by  reminding  the  Thessidonians  of  the  prospect 
of  salvation  and  glory,  he  exhorts  them  to  stand  fast,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  had  been  taught  them,  whether  by  word  of  month,  or  by 
epistle.  § 

The  foregoing  expressions  of  Paul  have  caused  perhaps  more  con- 
tention than  any  others  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  hold  forth  an 
expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  dirine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  maintain 
that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  contradicts  what  he  had  previously  written  ;— 

•  a  Tben.  i.  4—10.  f  See  p.  151.  et  eeq. 

X  2  These,  ii.  1 — 8.  It  should  Dever  be  forgotten  that  the  chapters  aad  verses  are  not 
made  by  the  apostles  and  evaogelists,  but  by  us  in  modern  times.  (See  p.  10  )  What 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  reader  to  understand  the  drift  of  Paul's  discourse 
is  the  division  of  chapters  in  this  place  I 

i  2  Thess.  il  8^1S. 
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that  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  describes  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  end  of  the  world  as  near  events,  in  such  terms  as — "  The  Lord  is 
at  hand/' — '*  We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord/' 
and  so  on ;  but  that,  in  his  second  epistle  to  them. — particularly  in  the 
passage  just  cited, — he  tells  them  not  to  be  disturbed  as  if  the  day  of  the 
I^ord  was  at  hand,  and  adds  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  event 
takes  place.  The  advocates  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  Paul  did  not  in  his  first  epistle  give  any  grounds  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians for  believing  that  he  thought  the  day  of  judgment  was  close  at 
hand,  but  that  they  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  his  words  ;  and  that,  in 
his  second  epistle  to  them,  he  corrects  the  mistake  under  which  they 
laboured  regarding  the  near  approach  of  that  event,  telling  them  that  that 
day  should  not  come  until  Antichrist  should  first  acquire  considerable 
influence ;  and  reminding  them  that  he  had  told  them  so  before.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  clearer  than  that  Paul  in  the  first  of  these  epistles  repre- 
sented the  day  of  judgment  as  an  event  to  happen  even  during  his  oum 
lifetime.  This  has  already  been  amply  illustrated.*  As  to  what  he  says 
in  his  second  epistle,  he  appears,  even  in  the  very  passage  in  dispute,  to 
use  language  which  conveys  the  same  meaning. — **  We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  him**  These  last  words,  taken  in  comparison  with  those 
evidently  of  a  similar  import  in  his  first  epistle,  would  irresistibly  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  be  meant  that  those  Thesj^alonians  to  whom  he  was 
writing  should,  during  their  lifetime,  as  well  as  his  own.  gather  together 
unto  Christ  at  his  coming.  There  is  no  allusion  in  these  words  to  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  or  being  gathered  by  angels,  or  by  any  other  means ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  words  of  the  same  import  as  the  following  he  had 
already  written : — **  We  which  are  alive  and  remttin  shall  be  caught  up 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  l^ord  in  the  air."  Also,  in 
the  passage  already  cited  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  he 
would  seem  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  thing  into  which  the 
Thessalonians  were  to  enter  during  their  lifetime,  and  where  they  were  to 
have  rest  with  the  apostles.  Further,  he  prays,  near  the  conclusion  of  his 
last  epistle,  that  their  hearts  might  be  directed  **  into  Jtlie  patient  waiting  for 
Christ."  But  taking  the  passage  in  which  it  is  conleoded  that  he  says  the 
day  bf  the  Lord  was  not  at  hand,  as  we  fiud  it  in  the  English  translation, 
Paul  does  not  even-then,  exactly  say  that  it  was  not  at  hand.  The  whole 
drift  of  bis  words  goes  no  further  than  to  dissuade  the  Thessalonians  from 
allowing  their  continual  apprehension  that  that  day  was  close  at  hand,  to 
engross  their  minds  so  entirely  as  to  throw  them  into  anxiety  and  confusion, 
and  thus  cause  them  to  neglect  all  the  duties  of  life.  For  a  community  of 
people  firmly  to  believe  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  fast  approaching, 
end  to  act  accordingly,  must  throw  them  into  terrible  disorder,  and  cause 
a  total  stagnation  in  all  worldly  pursuits.  Under  these  circumstances  such 
an  advice  as  that  given  by  the  apostle  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility  ;  of 
which  we  may  have  some  idea  from  the  panics  into  which  the  people  of 
this  country,  labouring  under  a  similar  delusion,  have  repeatedly  been 
thrown,  both  in  ancient  and  very  modern  times.      A  slight  proof  of  this 

•  See  pp.  163, 154. 
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was  experienced  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  indeed  some  parts  of 
England,  even  this  very  sammer*  (1857.)  when  the  end  of  the  World  was 
by  thousands  believed  to  be  dose  at  hand. 

Bat  the  Greek  teJ^t  does  not  imply  that  Paul  attempted  at  thus  dis- 
soading  the  Thessalcmians  from  continually  thinking  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  The  words, — "  that  day  shall  not 
cawne"  which  are  in  italics  in  the  English  version,  do  not  occur  at  all,  and 
are  not  even  implied  in  the  Greek  text,  of  which,  from  verse  Ist  to  the  8th. 
the  following  is  a  correct  and  comparatively  close  translation  : — "  But.  con* 
ceming*  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together 
unto  him,  we  entreat  you,  brethren,  not  to  be  quickly  disturbed  in  mind< 
0r  be  put  into  tumult,  either  by  spirit,  word,  or  epistle,  as  from  us ;  Foaf 
TBB  DAT  or  CHRIST  IS  AT  fiAND.  May  any  one  seduce  you  ?  By  no 
means ;  except  that  first  there  should  come  an  apostacy,  and  there  should 
be  revealed  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  who  opposes  and  exalts 
himself  over  everything  called  God,  or  object  of  worship,  so  that  in  the 
temple  of  God  he  sits  as  God.  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Do  yoa 
not  remember  that,  being  yet  with  you,  I  spoke  to  you  of  these  things  ? 
And  now  you  have  known  what  restrains  so  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his 
own  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  already  works ;  only  that  as  yet  he 
who  restrains  is  not  taken  out  of  the  way.  Then  also  shall  be  discovered 
the  transgressor  whom  the  Lord  will  consume  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  and  annihilate  with  the  splendour  of  his  presence."^  Paul  requests 
the  Thessalonians  not  to  be  turbulent  and  raise  tumults  about  Christ's 
coming ;  and  as  a  reason  for  thus  remaining  quietly  for  a  short  time,  and  for 
no  outcry  against  the  heretic,  of  whom  he  is  about  speaking,  he  tells  them— > 
"  For  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  He  has  not  a  word  in  the  text  to  the 
effect  that  the  day  ofXDhrist  wasiiof  at  hand.  Having,  in  allusive  language^ 
advanced  several  things  concerning  the  heretic  and  the  heresy  to  which 
he  adverts  as  being  well  l^nown  to  the  Thessalonians.  he  exhorts  them 
thus : — "  Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught, 
whether  by  word  or  our  epistle."  By  epistle,  he  apparently  means  his  first 
epistle  to  them.  But  if  what  is  urged  by  some  were  true,  namely,  that 
they  had  misunderstood  his  first  epbtle  to  mean  that  the  day  of  Christ  was 
at  hand,  whereas  he  had  not  so  represented  it.  he  would  not  have  exhorted 
them  to  "  stand  &st  and  hold  the  traditions"  they  had  been  taught  in  that 
epistle.  If  thb  were  the  case,  we  might  expect  him  to  have  referred  in 
aome  other  manner  to  his  former  epistle,  and  the  cause  of  their  misappre- 
hension of  it,  instead  of  dwelling  at  great  length  upon  the  heresy  that  had 
crept  in  among  them.  But  he  does  not  even  allude  to  their  having  mis* 
understood  his  former  epistle.  He  asks  them  whether  they  remembered 
that  he  had  previously  told  them, — ^not  that  the  day  of  Christ  was  not  at 
hand,  but  that  the  heresy  he  describes  should  arise.     Besides :  his  words 

♦  Tiffp.— Parkhurst,  citing  Wliitby,  WeUtein,  Mackoight,  Newton,  and  Raplielitis, 
saja  that  ibis  word  should  here  have  been  translated — conctrning^  or  of. 

t  *Qg  on.— The  direct  meaning  of  on,  a»  a  coDJunctiou,  is /or,  because,  wherefore^  Bfc. 
And  as  to  w^,  when  connected  with  on,  a«  in  this  in»tance,  it  is  reduudanu — See  Park- 
burst  in  ioc,  also  Kypke  on  2  Cor.  xi.  21. 

:{  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  induced  the  Translators  to  insert  in  verse  3.  the  words 
in  italics,—**  thai  day  elutll  not  cotne,"  It  is  clear  that  on  lav  fiij  (X0if  refer  to  f^tjnf 
vfiac  t^asrariftfi}  cara  fiti^tpu  rponovt  not  tu  wg  on  (vtartiKty  ti  ijfcffKx  tov  Xpiarov, 
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imply  that  no  sooner  ehonld  the  heretic  make  his  appearance  openly,  than 
that  the  Lord  should  consume  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and 
destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  ;  thus  making  the  day  of  the 
Lord  immediately  to  succeed  the  appearance  of.  the  hetetic.  Accordingly, 
in  the  next  chapter  (verse  5.)  he  prays  God  to  direct  the  hearts  of  the 
Thessalonians  "  into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ.*'  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  this  epistle  but  what  perfectly  accords  with  the  notion  which 
F^ul  had  so  prominently  advanced  in  the  foregoing, — that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  close  at  hand.* 

Passing  on  to  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy,  we  find  these  also  abounding 
with  the  same  representations,  such  as  :— "  The  Spirit  speaketh  expressly, 
that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to 
■educing  spirits." — "Lay  hold  on  eternal  life" — "  Keep  this  commandment 
without  spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
— "  A  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life" — ••  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him." — "  Hyme- 
nens  and  Philetus,  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the 
resurrection  is  past  already ;  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some." — *'  This 
know  also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come ;  for  men  shall 

be  lovers  of  their  own  selves, from  such  turn  away."—"  I  charge 

thee  therefore  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  Judge  the 
pAck  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom ;  preach  the  word." — 
"  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto 
all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing,*^ — ''The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom  "f  Such 
are  some  of  the  references  to  the  coming  of  Christ, — his  kingdom, — and 
bis  eternal  life,  made  in  these  two  short  epistles.  All  these  expressions 
regard  Christ's  coming  as  in  that  age.  Timothy  was  to  keep  the  command- 
ment until  the  appearing  of  Christ.  The  <*  lat^r  times"  and  "  last  days" 
were  evidently  the  times  and  days  in  which  Paul  lived;  for  he  tells  Timothy 
to  "  turn  away"  from  the  wicked  men  of  these  days,  clearly  connecting 
the  times  of  which  he  speaks  with  the  age  of  Timothy.  So  prevalent,  at 
these  times,  seems  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  nearness  of  the  world's 
end.  that  there  were  numerous  theories  afloat  regarding  it :  some  contended 
even  that  the  resurrection  was  already  past.  And  so  far  was  Paul  from  regard- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  Gospel  Dispensation  that,  although  he  had 
for  years  been  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  had  not  been  admitted  into  this 

«  But  even  supposing  that  the  Thessalonians  had  mUundentood  Paul  in  his  first 
epistle  to  them  to  represent  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  close  at  hand,  still  this  ivottld 
prove  the  following  important  points. — Firtt^  that  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  advent  of  Christ  to  execute  judgment  existed*  di  facto,  in  tlte  minds  of 
Christians  at  the  time. — Secondly,  that  that  strange  and  wide-spread  dread  must  have 
had  a  cause  of  corresponding  power  before  it  could  be  produced. — Thirdfyt  that  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  contained  expressions  which, — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  understood, — ^were  calculated  to  inspire  that  dread  of  the  supposed  approaching 
mundane  destruction.  If  no  expectation  already  existed  of  the  near  approach  of  this 
event,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Paul's  words  regarding  it  could  have  been  misunder- 
stood. Bat  all  these  inferences  only  furnish  additional  evidence  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  inculcated  the  near  approach  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

t  I  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  ri.  12,  U,  19.     9  Tim.  u.  12,  17,  18;  iii.  I,  2,  5 ;  if.  1, 2,  8, 18. 
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Idngdom.  This  had  yet  to  take  place ;— He  wa>  to  be  preserved  unto  this 
kemenif  kmgdam.  When  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  he 
appears  to  be  in  priaon  at  Rome,  and  to  be  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
p«t  to  death.  Hence  he  says : — "I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  He  seems,  therefore,  in  these  epistles, 
to  have  r^inqnished  the  hope  of  being  alive  at  Christ's  coming.  But  he 
expects  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  to  have  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
from  the  righteous  judge  at  that  day.  He  writes,  however,  conoemin^^ 
the  same  things  in  better  spirits  to  Titus,  speaking  of  the  "hope  of  eternal 
life,"  and  the  *'  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life,"  who  were 
"  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
Wid  omr  Saviour  Jesus  Chnst"*  It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  glance 
ccarcely  at  any  portion  of  these  epistles  which  does  not  contain  clear  refer- 
ence to  the  near  approach  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  epistolary  discourse  to  the  Hebrews  opens  with  the  same  doctrine. 
— '*  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fiithers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  dags  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son."t  And  throughout  the  epistle  we  find  such  expressions  as.— 
"  Hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end" — The  **  resur« 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment,"  "  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come." — "  The  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end;*' — '*  Once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin." — **  And  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  a  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation." 
— *'  Yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come  will  come." — "  Ye  are  come 
unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenlg  Jerw 
salem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels;  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first  bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant." — "  Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace."^  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  his  references  to  Christ's  near  approach,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Hebrews  were  already  conversant  with  the  doctrine. — 
And,  indeed,  this  remark  applies  to  all  others  to  whom  Paul's  epistles  are 
addressed. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  makes  the  near 
approach  <^  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  the 
grand  theme  of  all  his  discourses,  let  us  inquire  whether  other  apostles  of 
somewhat  less  celebrity  give  any  prominence  to  these  doctrines.  That 
production  which  is  ascribed  to  James  is  the  next  we  meet  in  the  canonical 
epistles.  This,  likewise,  is  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  or,  as  it  expresses. 
**  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,"  and  in  it  also  we  find  the 
flame  notions  most  earnestly  inculcated. — "  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  oj  the  Lord,  Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the 
precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive 
the  early  and  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  patient ;  stablish  your  hearts  :  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.  Grudge  not  one  against  another,  * 
brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned:  behold,  the  judge  standeth  before  the  door"i 

•  Tit.  i.  2 ;  iii.  7;  ii.  13.  f  Heb,  L  1, 2. 

t  Hcb.  iL  U ;  Ti.  2, 5, 11 ;  ix.  28, 28  j  x.  37;  xu.  22-28.  §  JameB  ▼.  7—9. 
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Such  words  aa  these  require  no  comment.  We  have  heard  Peter  as  an 
apostolical  preacher  on  these  topics ;  let  us  now  attend  to  him  as  an  episto- 
lary writer. — "  An  inheritance  mcorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  yon,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.'* — 
•*  Hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ," — "  Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times,'* — "  The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand," — "  Give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  Judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead," — "  The  time  is  come  that  judgment  roust  begin  at  the 
house  of  God." — *•  A  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." — •'  Ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." — "  An  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord.""^  Should  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  the  old  theological 
views  of  these  expressions  of  Peter  unaffectedly  object  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  and  conclusive  to  establish  the  point  in  question,  it  is 
trusted  that  the  following  extract  will  satisfy  them,  as  being  an  illustration 
of  what  he  means  in  the  preceding  citations.  Here  is  a  whole  chapter 
announcing,  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  the  proximity  of  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  day  of  judgment. — "  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now 
write  unto  you ;  in  both  which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remem^ 
hrance :  that  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  be/ore  by 
the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour :  knowing  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying, — Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  For  this  they  willingly  are 
ignorant  of,  that  by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water ;  whereby  the  world  that  then 
was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished.  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against 
the  day  of  Judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  But,  beloved,  be  not 
ijnorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning' 
his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness;  but  is  longsuffering  to  us- ward, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness, 
looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat  ?  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwell eth  righteousness.  Wherefore, 
beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found 
of  him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless ;  and  account  that  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation ;  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also 

•  1  Pet.  i.  4,  5, 13, 20;  iv.  6—7,  17 ;  v.  1,  4.    2  Pet.  i.  11. 
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aoeording  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  haih  written  wUo  you ;  as  also  m 
aU  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are  some  things 
hard  to  he  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  ii^stable  wrest, 
as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptares,  nnto  their  own  destruction.  Ye 
therefore,  beloved,  seeing  ye  know  these  things  before,  beware  ]est  ye  also* 
being  led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  stedfast- 
ness.  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.    To  him  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen."* 

In  the  laborious  description  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  given  in  this  chapter,  it  is  observable : — First ;  That  there 
fare  here  expressions  which  prove  thitt  Peter  thought  these  events  would 
occur  during  the  lifetime  of  those  to  whom  he  writes.  He  tells  them  that 
they  ought  to  be  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God; 
and  that  he  and  they  looked /or  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  He  also  calls 
the  time  in  which  he  lives  and  writes,  the  last  days, — the  meaning  of  which 
phrase  we  have  seen  to  signify  the  end  of  time.  Further :  the  expressions 
he  uses*  such  as — "  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away,"  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance 
to  those  used  by  Paul  and  Christ,t  where  they  respectively,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  describe  these  events  as  close  at  hand,  that  they  furnish  the 
strongest  proof  that  Peter  also  viewed  them  precisely  in  the  same  light.  { 

•  2  Pet.  iiu  1—18. 
f  S«e  1  These.  17.  14—18 ;  bat  more  particularly  r.  1—3 ;  and  Matth.  xxir.  35—43. 
Luke  xxi.  33—35. 

X  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  in  none  of  the  Epistles  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  the  rarious  wonderful  things  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  as  having  been  said  and  done 
by  Christ.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  made  in  them  to  those  astounding  details 
with  which  every  page  of  the  Gospels  is  replete.  No  mention  is  made  in  them  of  what 
the  Gospels  state  that  Christ  declared  regarding  th$  Day  of  Judgment. — Nothing  about 
Christ's  preternatural  birth,  hia  baptism,  bis  Satanic  temptation,  his  denunciations  of  the 
different  existing  sects,  his  precepts,  his  parables,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  publi- 
cans, with  Magdalene,  with  Mary  and  other  women. — Not  one  of  his  miracles  is  detailed, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  marvellous  circumstances  which  attended  his  cruci0xion  and 
death,  such  as  the  sun  darkening,  the  earth  quaking,  the  temple  rending,  rocks  cleaving 
asunder,  graves  opening,  the  dead  rising  and  walldng  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  These 
are  matters  which,  one  would  imagine,  should  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  all 
the  Epistles ; — should  be  relied  upon  by  the  writers  respectively,  as  facts  with  which  to 
attest  and  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  which  would,  qf  themseheSf  suffice  to 
convince  and  convert  the  most  incredulous  and  obdurate  mind.  In  the  Epistles  ascribed 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  are  said  to  have  been  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  what 
Christ  did  and  said,  one  would  expect,  certainly,  to  find  frequent  details  of  the  marvellous 
things  said  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  But  Peter  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell  which  the  Gospels  say  were  given  him  to  keep ;  nor  even  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus,  walking  on  the  sea,  enabled  him  also  to  do  so,  and  saved  him  from  drowning. 
Neither  does  he  tell  those  to  whom  he  writes  that  Jesus  conferred  his  blessing  upon  hin\ 
when  he  pronounced  him — "  The  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;"  nor  that  Jesus,  after 
he  had  suspiciously  asked  him  three  times  whether  he  loved  him,  and  had  as  often 
received  affirmative  answers,  charged  him  to  feed  hitjiock.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect 
bim  to  have  recorded  in  his  Epistles  that  Jesus  graced  him  with  the  epithet — '*  Satan  ;*' 
or  that  he  denied  the  same  Jesus  thrice.  If  it  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  who  wrote  "  the 
general  epistle  of  James,"  (about  the  authorship  of  which  Christians  have  not  as  yet 
agreed,}  it  would  not  seem  too  great  a  tribute  to  his  Divine  Ma9ter,  for  him  to  refer  to 
some  of  his  mighty  words  and  deeds  which  he  must  have  witnessed.  Or  if  the  author  is 
the  brother  of  Jetus,  fwhich  is  not  very  likely,  since  all  his  relatives  except  his  mother 
•bonaed  him,)  he  could  deplore  the  fact  tliat  he  and  his  brothers-^oses,  Simon,  and 
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This  argument  derives  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  he  rtferu  to  whtU 
Paul  had  written  on  the  subject.  Moreover  :  what  Peter  says  of  "ecofiera" 
proves,  not  only  that  he  himself  helieved  that  Christ's  advent  and  the  end 
of  the  world  were  very  shortly  to  take  place,  hut  likewise  that  the  approxi- 
mation of  these  events  had  for  a  considerahle  period  been  inculcated  and 
extensively  propagated ;  otherwise  scoffers  would  not  have  ridiculed  this 
notion,  "  saying,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  As  if  these  scofifers  said : — **  We  have  now  for  many  years 
heard  it  preached  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  were 
at  hand ;  but  there  is  no  more  sign  of  these  events  coming  to  pass  now 
than  when  we  first  heard  they  were  speedily  to  happen ; — all  things  continue 
the  same  as  they  were  when  the  fathers  (probably  the  prophets)  predicted 
these  events.  What  has  become  of  the  promise  of  your  God  ?  We  fear 
he  has  broken  or  forgotten  it."  Peter  disposes  of  the  derision  of  these 
scoffers  by  assuring  the  Christians  that  it  was  destined  that,  in  the  last 
days,  such  characters  should  appear— that  they  were  wilfully  ignorant  of 
the  cosmogony  of  the  world — that  the  cause  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  not 
as  yet  arrived  was  the  longsuffering  of  God,  with  whom  one  day  was  as  a 
thousand  years — but  that  the  dread  day  of  the  Lord  would  be  sure  to  come, 
unexpectedly,  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  Thus  does  Peter,  like  Paul,  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  refers  to  similar  characters,*  dexterously  make  the 
non-appearance  of  Christ  to  destroy  the  world  the  very  means  of  promoting 
the  faith  of  the  Christians,  by  showing  them  that  the  appearance  of  these 
scoffers,  who  had  attempted  to  seduce  them,  was  of  itself  a  sure  sign  that 
the  day  of  judgment  was  close  at  hand. — Secondly ;  Peter  here  confirms 
what  has  already  been  advanced  in  this  work  regarding  the  Jewish  prophets, 
namely,  that  they  predicted  the  proximity  of  the  end  of  the  world ;  and 
that  he,  in  his  Pentecostal  sermon,  quoting  Joel,  regarded  these  predictions 
in  that  light.  Here  he  tells  the  Christians  to  whom  he  writes  that  his 
object  is  to  remind  them  of  the  words  spoken  be/ore  by  the  holy  prophets 
regarding  the  day  of  judgment.  By  the  "  holy  prophets"  he  can  mean  no 
other  than  the  Jewish  prophets. — Thirdly  ;  he  says  that  Paul,  '*  in  all  his 

Jadst — did  not  believe  in  the  pretentiona  of  their  Divine  brother — Jesui.  But  the  very 
same  of  Jesut  is  mentioned — and  that  caauallj — only  thrice  in  the  whole  epistle.  John» 
**  the  beloved  diaciple,**  could,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  or  at  least  in  that  which  it  is  agreed 
he  wrote, — to  the  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lake's  Gospels, 
•^^haTe  adverted  to  that  curious  incident  of  his  mother  asking  Jesus  to  allow  him  and  his 
brother  James  to  sit  on  each  side  of  him  in  his  kingdom ;— or  coiUd,  with  a  mixture  of 
icy  and  sorrow,  rumiuate  on  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  accompanying  Peter  to  prepare  the 
last  Passover  which  they  had  eaten  with  their  divine  Master,  and  bemoan  the  fatal  disaster 
which,  shortly  after,  overtook  his  Lord.  But  he  writes  not  one  word  about  these  remark- 
able events,  or  about  anything  that  occurred  personally  between  him  and  Jesus.  Indeed 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  totally  ignore  the  contents  of  the  Gospels.  How,  then,  is  this 
fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Did  the  writers  of  the  Epistles — whoever  they  were — know 
anything  at  all  about  the  contents  of  the  present  Gospels  ?  Are  we  not  entitled  to  infer 
that  either  the  churches,  kc.  to  which  these  Epistles  were  addressed  were  much  oldei 
than  the  date  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  than  the  time  at  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
was  born  ?  or  that,— if  the  present  Gospels  then  existed, — the  authors  of  the  Epistles 
knew  nothing  of  them?  This  is,  however,  a  question  which  requires  much  more  space 
for  its  proper  examination  than  can,  conveniently,  be  afforded  thus  in  a  Note. 

•  See  2  These,  ii.  4—12.    2  Tim,  ii.  16-^19;  iU.  6—9.    1  John  ii.  18.  Jode. 
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eptstltt"  speaks  "of  these  things/'  namely,  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of 
judgment  and  the  events  concomitant  with  it.  Thas  he  confirms  our  con^ 
struction  of  Paul's  words,  and  shows  his  views  to  be  identical  with  his  own. 

The  three  epistles  of  John  and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  short  as  they  are, 
teem  with  expressions  which  show  that  the  writers  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hamd, — "  The  world  passeth  away." — 
•* Little  children*  it  if  the  iaai  time;  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist 
ahall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that 
iiietke  laei  /isie."— "  Abide  m  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may 
have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him  ai  his  coming." — "  No 
murderer  hath  eternal  life."—"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands 
of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all." — "  They  told  you  there  should 
be  mockers  in  the  last  time"* 

But  of  all  portions  of  what  is  called  "  Holy  Writ,"  that  part  most 
replete  with  predictions  of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment  and 
the  end  of  the  world  is  the  Apocalypse.  These  are,  doubtless,  the  grand 
subjects  upon  which  this  curious  Riddle-book  exclusively  treats.  The 
coming  of  Christ, — ^the  destruction  of  the  world, — ^the  day  of  judgment, — 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  which  were  to  be  created, — ^the  kingdom 
which  Christ  was  to  set  up  therein, — ^the  torments  he  was  to  inflict  on 
some,  and  the  bliss  he  was  to  confer  on  others  of  mankind, — together  with 
a  great  number  of  circumstances  connected  therewith,  are  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  in  the  most  wild  and  flighty  phantasms  ever 
conceived  by  the  human  mind.f    These  topics  are,  evidently,  the  theme  of 

•  1  John  ii.  17, 18, 28 ;  iii.  2. 15.    Jude  14, 15. 18. 

t  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  fabalouf  writiugt  of  ancient  times  we  find  unnatural 
detcriptiona  of  animals  and  things  bearing  tome  similarity  to  those  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation given  of  locusts,  for  example,  in  the  shape  of  horses,  with  human  (aces,  lions'  teeth, 
women's  hair,  scorpions'  Uils,  &c.  (Rev.  ix.  3 — 10) ;  but  none  of  them  exceeds  those  of 
"^the  beloved  disciple"  in  revolting  phantasm.  The  following  specimens,  however,  closely 
approximate  his  production  in  boldness  of  fancy,  and  show  that  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  not  uniqae  in  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  genius. — "  In  the  first  year  ther« 
made  its  appearance,  from  a  part  of  the  Brytbean  sea,  which  bordered  upon  Babylonia, 
an  animal  endowed  with  reason,  who  was  called  Oannes.  According  to  the  account  of 
ApoUodorus,  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  was  like  that  of  a  fish,  and  had  under  a  fish's 
head  another  head,  and  also  feet  below,  similar  to  those  of  man,  subjoined  to  the  fish's  tail. 
His  voice  too  and  language  were  articulate  and  human,  and  a  repretMiation  of  Am  ilr 

fruervtd  even  io  ihii  day AfUr  this  there  appeared  other  animals  like  Oannes, 

of  which  fierosus  promises  to  give  an  account  when  he  comes  to  the  history  of  the  kings. 

Men  (then)  appeared  with  two  wings,  some  with  four,  and  with  two  faces;  they 

had  one  body  but  two  hands, — the  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman.  There  were 
likewise  in  them  several  organs,  both  male  and  female.  Other  human  figures  wers  to  be 
seen  with  the  legs  and  horns  of  goats ;  some  had  horses*  feet )  others  had  the  limbs  of  a 
horse  behind,  but  before  were  fechioned  like  men,  resembling  hippo-cenUurs.  Bulls 
likewise  were  bred  then  with  the  hands  of  men,  and  dogs  with  fourfold  bodies,  and  tails 
of  fishes ;  also  horses  with  the  heads  of  dogs;  men  too  and  other  animals  with  the  heads 
and  bodies  of  horses,  and  the  tails  of  fishes ;  in  short  there  were  creatures  with  the  limbs 
of  every  species  of  animals.  Add  to  these  fishes,  reptiles,  serpents,  with  other  wonderful 
animals  which  assumed  each  other's  shape  and  countenance.  Of  all  tlu$€  wer^  pruerctd 
deluMotumt  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon.^Cory'tf  Translation  of  th«  FraqmenU  t^f 
B^roius,  taken  from  PolykUtor^  pp.  25—27.  The  foregoing  extracto  show,  JUtt,  with 
what  great  caution  we  should  receive  the  statements  of  ancient  history,  as  facts.  And, 
tetondly,  how  easy  and  natural  it  was  for  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  to  make  use  of  the 
fantastic  figures  we  find  in  his  work,  when  the  notion  of  such  animals  as  those  just 
described  having  existed,  was  rife  in  his  time. 

Hskay,  however,  produoee  proofs  to  show  that  much  of  the  imagery  of  the  Book  of 
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bis  whole  thoughts.  At  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  his  production 
he  mentions  them  in  open  terms,  and  throughout  he  refers  to  them  enigmatic 
cally.  In  some  places  he  describes  the  destruction  of  the  nations  and 
kingdopiB,  exclusively,  upon  which  be  wished  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
more  particularly  to  be  wreaked.  This  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  all 
those  who  have  predicted  the  end  of  the  world.  Although  to  us,  at  this 
distant  tipae,  some  of  these  references  to  nations  and  kingdoms  are  more 
or  less  obscure ;  yet  at  the  time  they  were  put  forth  they  were,  probably, 
more  iutelligible  to  the  people  of  that  age ;  just  as  the  predictions  of  the 

Reyelation  i«  bprrowed  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and,  tnier  alia,  ipakes  the  folloving 
remarks. — '*  In  symbolical  language,  borrowed  from  Daniel,  it  describes  a  beast  rising 
put  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  with  feet  like  those  of  a  bear.  (Rev. 
xiii.  1,  2.)  In  chapter  xvii.  the  description  is  repeated  ;  but  here  a  woman  sits  upon  the 
beast,  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  ^ints  and  martyrs  qf 
Jesus.  The  woman  is  there  eiEplained  to  be  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  the  beast  she  rides 
^he  Roman  empire;  the  seven  beads  are  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  (ver.  18,  9.^  Thej  are 
also  seven  successive  kings  or  emperors,  five  of  whom  are  fallen,  the  sixth  still  ip,and  the 
seventh  yet  to  come.  (ver.  10.)  Tliis  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  state  of  the 
Reman  empire  at  the  time.  The  beast  that  wat  and  ii  noi,  and  yet  i>,  is  placed  eighth  ip 
ihe  list  of  kings;  still  he  is  one  of  the  forementioned  seven,  (ver.  11.)  Nero,  the  fift|i 
king  in  the  list  of  the  Ciesars,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  fifth  king  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
^nd  Sulpicius  Severus  expressly  refers  to  him  the  enigmatical  attribute  of  simultaneous 
existence  and  non-existence.  (Hist.  n.  29.)  Lactantius  applies  the  Sibylline  oracles  to 
Nero,  in  which  he  is  called  **  the  great  Julian  king,  the  runaway,  the  dire  serpent,  the 
murderer  of  his  mother,  who  for  a  time  would  be  preserved  unseen,  but,  soon  reappearing 
with  the  pretensions  of  a  god,  would  cross  the  Euphrates  with  many  myriads  of  men, 

ravage  Judea,  bum  the  temple,  &c.'* A  strange  notion  had  prevailed  about  this 

time  in  Rome,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  that  Nero  was  not  dead,  but  concealed  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  among  the  Parthians,  whence  he  would  return  with  the  assembled  forces  qf 
the  bsrbarians  to  plunder  Rome.  He  was  now  prefigured  as  the  great  public  enemy  of 
Chxistianity, — ^the  Antichrist,  who  was  to  reappear  before  the  second  coming  of  the 
21  essiab.  The  time  allowed  for  the  continuance  of  the  beaai,  or  the  Roman  monarchy, 
is  forty  two  months.  This  again  is  the  period  of  woe  assigned  in  Daniel.  It  is  the  same 
^*tiroe,  times,  and  half  a  time,'*  or  1260  days,  during  which  the  Gentiles  are  to  tread 
under  foot  the  holy  city;  and  the  woman,  representing  the  Christian  church,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wilderness.  (Rev.  xii.  6,  14.)  The  raipoi,  or  unexpired  terms  of  calamity, 
are  dated  from  the  Messiah's  translation  to  God's  throne;  (Rev.  i^ii.  5,  6.)  i.  e.  from  the 
ileath  of  Jesus.  The  last  oppression  of  the  holy  city,  as  well  as  the  Christian  church, 
would  probably,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  end  about  A.D.  70,  and,  supposing  the  d^ath 
of  Jesiis  to  have  been  about  A.D.  38^-35,  would  consist  of  35  years.  As  Daniel,  in  his 
constmction  of  a  time  or  raipoc,  changes  each  individual  year  of  Jeremiah's  period  into 
seven  years,  so  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  in  order  to  adapt  Daniel's  phraseology  to  the 
case  before  him,  may  have  divided  the  years  elapsed  since  the  Nativity  into  seven  decades 
of  years,  half  of  which  will  be  three  decades  and  a  half,  or  35  years.  In  order  to  complete 
the  sacred  number  of  seven  kings  (answering  to  seven  hills)  from  Augustus,  under  whom 
Rome  began  an  impious  rivalry  with  Divine  power,  (Rev.  xiii.  4.)  he  requires  only  one 
inore  short  reign,  after  which  the  Millenium  and  End  of  the  World  take  place  immediate^. 
The  writer  clearly  places  us  at  the  extreme  verge  of  earthly  things.  One  short  reign, 
and  then  Messiah's  instant  arrival,  and  the  hurrying  of  Antichrist  to  destruction.  There 
is  here  absolutely  no  room  for  postponement;  and  orthodox  interpreters,  finding  it  im« 
possible,  with  any  plausibility,  to  substitute  papal  for  heathen  Rome,  are  obliged,  in  order 
to  keep  the  prophetic  interest  still  in  suspense,  to  sever  the  horns  from  the  beast  to 
which '  they  belong,  to  make  them  allies  to  the  Lamb,  instead  of  enemies ;  and,  there 
being  no  one  left  for  them  to  conquer,  to  make  them  conquer  themselves.  In  spite  .of 
the  precision  with  which  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  carefully  limits  the  time  and  scene, 
f very  one  now  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  give  to  vaticinations,  long  ago  faU^ied,  a 
phance  of  fulfilment,  by  appropriating  them  to  actual  circumsUnces. — Extraeted  from  ^• 
IT.  MtfJray*i  Sketch  of  the  litMe  and  Pfogren  of  Chn'etianity,  pp.  65— S7. 
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early  Christians  were  intelligible  to  their  contemporaries  that  Rome,  be- 
cause they  hated  it.  would,  at  the  approaching^end  of  the  world,  be  burnt 
with  hotter  fire  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  whole  of  the  Book 
of  Rerelatton,  as  to  matter,  language,  and  figures,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  iore  and  Jewish  notions  of  the  time.  What  the  writer 
eays  of  angels,  trumpets,  beasts,  elders^  crowns,  thrones,  tribes,  seals,  plagues, 
lamb,  fiM,  mooUj  Babylon,  and  so  on,  are  mere  fancies,  most  extravagantly 
carried  out,  from  notions  of  these  things  which  already  existed  among  the 
Jews. 

Mr.  Makay,  in  the  work  cited  in  the  accompanying  Note,  justly 
remarks  that  "  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  its  imagery 
and  language  are  unmistakeably  Jewish, — are  a  reflex  of  Judaeo-Christianity. 

Its  Christianity  may  be  a  new  song,  but  the  rhythm  is  Jewish, and 

instead  of  the  Christian  liberality  and  charity  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to 
John,  we  find  in  it  all  the  petty  partiality  and  bitter  vindictiveness  of  the 

Old  Testament Almost  all  the  Apocalyptic  imagery  may  be  traced 

either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Jewish  writings,  such  as  the  Targums 
and  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha ;  or  to  familiar  types  and  ideas  which 
the  writer  has  skilfully  adapted  and  combined.  Thus  the  beast,  represent- 
ing the  worldly  power  of  Rome,  is  a  compound  of  the  four  beasts  or 
monarchies  of  Oaniel,  carrying,  in  happy  correspondence  with  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  their  aggregate  amount  of  heads."  The  term  •*  Babylon,"— 
which  also  indicates  that  the  writer  dealt  in  the  imagery  of  Daniel, — ^will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  be  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  Roman  empire,  which  had  persecuted  the  Christians.  Although  the 
book  professes  to  be  the  production  of  John,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
this  can  have  emanated  from  the  pen  that  wrote  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  John.  The  date  at  which  it  was  written  is 
also  purely  inferential.  Touching  this  point,  Mr.  Makay  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations.  "  An  eager  expectation  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge  the 
world  and  vindicate  his  elect  was  a  great  moral  lever  of  early  Christianity. 
We  find  it  expressed  in  every  varying  tone  of  hope,  impatience,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  we  may  form  a  near  estimate  of  the  date  of  a  given 
composition  from  the  degree  of  assurance  or  despondency  assumed  on  this 

subject When  these  expectations  were  at  the  highest,  the  dreadful 

persecution  under  Nero  produced  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  on  the 

Christians The  Book  of  Revelation  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 

written  about  this  time  (A.D.  70).  Its  apparent  date  seems  to  coincide  with 
the  short  reign  of  Galba;  (chap.  xvii.  10.)  and  it  must  at  all  events  have  been 
composed  soon  afterwards."  If  we  apply  Mr.  Makay^s  criterion  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was 
written  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  no  production  is 
more  confident  and  replete  in  its  assurances  of  the  immediate  coming  of 
Christ  in  judgment.  But  waiving,  for  the  nonce,  the  question  of  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  book,  and  admitting  with  Christian  divines  that  it 
was  written  by  John,  as  the  book  itself  implies,  when  he  had  been  exiled  to 
the  Isle  of  Patmos  by  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  would  follow  that  he 
-mnst  have  been  much  incensed  against  the  Roman  government;  which 
^onld  account  for  the  dreadful  doom  he  pronounces  upon  it, — a  doom 
piach  more  terrible  than  even  that  which  awaited  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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be  no  other  than  a  prediction  of  the  destmction  of  the  world  as  being 
'then  jast  at  hand.  It  is  further  said  that  after  the  seventh  angel  bad 
sounded — '^  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  oar  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ;  and 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."*  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  remarked 
that  here  the  kingdom  which  Christ  was  to  establish  at  the  end  of  the 
world  is  meant.  Chapters  ;cii.  to  xix.,  inclusive,  are  taken  up  in  describing 
the  punishments  which  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  empire,  when 
the  vengeance  of  God  should  be  poured  upon  it,  for  persecuting  the 
Christians.  Intermixed  with  these  are  descriptions  of  the  victory  which 
Christ  should  obtain  over  Satan,  with  allusions  to  the  inmates  of  cloisters, 
and  sundry  other  things,  conceived  and  delineated  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner  that  a  mind  labouring  under  the  maddest  fanaticism  can  possibly 
devise. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  description  of  the  End  of  the  World, 
given  in  the  Apocalypse*  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  predictions 
of  the  same  event,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. — It  predicts  two  resurrections 
of  the  dead, — a  thousand  years  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  the  second. 
The  prediction,  or  rather  the  vision,  is  as  follows  : — "  And  I  saw  an  angel 
come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pitf  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into 
the  bottomless  pitf  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should 
deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled ; 
and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season.  And  I  saw  thrones*  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them.  And  I  saw  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither 
had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection ;  on  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ, 

•  Rev.  xi.  15. 

t  The  hottomhss pit  does  not  appear  to  be  so  deep  as  one  would  imagine.  The  Greek 
word  here  is  aPvevoc — <lffp,  very  deep^  an  ahytt.  It  is  composed  of  a — signifying  inten- 
sity, and  pvfftro^ — deep.  In  the  Septuagint  it  answers,  generally,  to  the  Hebrew — crmn, 
signifying  deep  tcaters.  Homer  uses  it  to  signify  the  bottom  of  the  sea.-^H  ^f,  /ioXv/3- 
iatvii  iKfXri  fc  pvffaov  opowrtv,  (II.  xxiv.  liu.  80.)  Herodotus  has—XwpfCiv  f( 
pvffaov,  in  a  similar  sense.  (Lib.  in.  c.  23.^  And  in  Luke  viii.  31.  the  word  apytraog 
is  used,  in  connection  with  the  legion  of  aevils  and  the  Gadarenish  pigs,  to  signify, 
apparently,  ttie  deep  waters  of  the  sea.  In  Rom.  x.  7*  it  is  translated — deep,  meaning  the 
abode  of  the  dead  ; — the  same  place,  it  would  seem,  is  called  loiter  parts  of  the  earthy  in 
£ph.  iv.  9. ;  and  the  heart  of  the  earth,  in  Matth.  xii.  40.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
made  the  English  translators  render  the  word — bottomless  pit.  The  strongest  construction 
that  can  be  put  upon  it  is — very  deep  pit.  A  witty  writer  remarks  on  the  bottomless  pit; 
▼ery  properly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  pit  any  more  than  a  well  without  a  bottom, 
and  adds  that  if  the  writer  of  tlie  Apocalypse  and  his  interpreters  had  the  sense  that  men 
have  in  general,  they  would  have  perceived  the  folly  of  imagining  the  devil  to  be  confined 
in  a  hoitomless  pit;  for  if  themngel  cast  this  <* dragon,  that  old  serpent/'  bound  or  not 
bound,  into  the  pit  at  the  top,  it  would  escape  at  the  other  end,  if  the  pit  had  no  bottoms 
or,  in  other  words,  was  bottomless. 
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and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  And  when  the  thoasand  yearv 
are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  oat  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  oat  to 
deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  foor  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and 
Magog,  to  gather  them  together  in  battle ;  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and 
compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city :  and  fire 
came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devonred  them.  And  the  devil 
that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it, 
from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ; 
and  the  books  were  opened  :  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the 
book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them  :  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire."*  After  this  follows  a  glowing  description  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  where  Christ  and  the  blessed 
were  to  reside.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  foregoing  prediction  that 
gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenium,  which  was  firmly  believed  by 
most  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  is  believed  even  by  many  Christians 
of  the  present  age  ; — ^modified,  however,  in  every  age,  from  that  of  the 
apostles,  according  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  leading  theologians. 

Of  this  tenet,  the  acute  and  learned  Mr.  Gibbon  writes  as  follows : — 
'*  The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millenium  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the  works  of  creation  had 
been  finished  in  six  days,  their  duration  in  their  present  state,  according  to 
a  tradition  which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  £lijah,  was  fixed  to  six 
thousand  years.  By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred  that  this  long  period 
of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost  elapsed,  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  joyful  sabbath  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  Christ,  with  the 
triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and  the  elect,  who  had  escaped  death,  or 
who  had  been  miraculously  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till  the  time 
appointed  for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this  hope 
to  the  minds  of  believers  that  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  blissful 
kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colours  of  the  imagination. 
A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared 
too  refined  for  its  inhabitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to  possess  their 
human  nature  and  senses.  A  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  amusements  of  the 
pastoral  life,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  society  which 
prevsuled  under  the  Roman  empire. "f  According  to  the  extract  just  cited 
from  the  Apocalypse,  John  expected  that  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  those  who  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  heathen  worship,  were  to  have 
preference  over  others  who  should  be  dead,  at  the  end  of  the  world, — they 

•  Rev.  XX.  1—15. 
t  See  Gibbon  and  his  authorities,— Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  chap.  zt. 
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were  to  come  to  life  before  the  rest,  and  to  reign  with  Christ  for  a  thousand 
years.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  others  were  to  be  raised 
into  life,  and  also  Satan  was  to  be  let  loose.  But  John  describes  the 
destruction  of  the  world  as  a  thing  which  was  to  take  place  before  all  this. 
It  is  difficult,  truly,  to  arrange  the  events  here  prophesied  by  John,  in  regard 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  come  to  pass.  But  there  are  two  tlungs 
here  stated  in  the  most  clear  manner ;  and  these  are  amply  sufficient  to 
determine  the  present  question. — Christ  was  to  come  in  a  very  short  time 
to  raise  the  dead  of  "  the  first  resurrection;"  for  his  coming  is  here  continn* 
ally  represented  as  just  at  hand  ;  and  he  was  to  reign  with  these  saints  in 
the  new  kingdom  for  a  thousand  years.  About  seventeen  centuries  have 
rolled  away  since  John  is  said  to  have  delivered  these  predictions ;  and 
Christ  is  not  yet  come,  even  to  begin  this  reign  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
predictions^  therefore,  have  proved  utterly  false.  Whatever  view  be  taken 
of  John's  predictions  of  what  is  called  the  Millenium,  the  conclusion  that 
iheg  are  not  true  is  irresistible.  Whether  Christ  was  to  reign  on  this  earth 
or  in  a  new  world, — whether  he  was  to  destroy  the  world  and  punish  the 
wicked  in  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  after  or  before  his  reign  of  a  thousand 
years*  makes  no  difiference  on  this  point.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  John  appears  to  suppose  that  the  dead  were  confined  not  only  in  hell. 
or  Hades,  as  they  are,  in  ancient  mythology,  described  to  be  waiting  the 
last  judgment,  but  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  sea,  and  some  in  another 
place  he  calls  death,  {Oavaxoo) ;  for  he  says  that  the  sea,  death,  and  hell 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  to  be  judged  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  work ;  and  that  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
(ver.  13,  14.) 

The  next  scene  John  saw  was  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  the 
first  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  the  sea,  having  passed  away.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  sea  in  the  new  world.  As  to  the  new  Jerusalem, 
John  saw  this  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  en  masse,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  having  twelve  gates,  guarded  by  twelve  angels.*  Having 
finished  his  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  he  adds, — "  The  Lord  God 
of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  shew  unto  his  servants  the  things 
which  must  shortly  be  done.  Behold  I  come  quickly ;  blessed  is  he  that 
keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book." — "  Seal  not  the  sayings 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust, 
let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still;  and 
he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still;  and  he  that  is  holy,. let  him 
be  holy  still.  And,  behold,  /  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to 
give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be." — ''The  Spirit  and  the  bride 
say,  come;  and  let  him  that  heareth  say,  come;  and  let  him  that  isathirst. 
€ome." — "  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly. 
Amen.  £ven  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus." f  Thus  ends  the  Apocalypse,  as  it 
begins,  testifying  that  Christ  comes  gnickly.  At  the  commencement  and 
the  close,  this  book  expressly  professes  to  be  a  description  of  what  was  to 
come  to  pass  within  a  very  short  time  to  that  in  which  it  was  written. — ^At 
the  commencement,  it  states  that  it  is  a  Revelation  of  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass, — that  the  time  was  at  hand;  and  at  the  close,  it  makes 

•  RcF.  xxi.  1—27;  xxii.  I— •«.  f  xxii.  6,  7,  10— ao. 
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Bimilar  dedarations — that  the  Lord  had  sent  his  angel  to  show  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done,  and  that  the  time  was  at  hand, 
Now»  that  the  things  which  are  described  throughout  this  book,  are  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  a  new  world,  the  judging  of  mankind, 
the  punishing  of  some,  and  the  rewarding  of  others,  together  with  similar 
thiogSy  are  points  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
ineritable, — that  the  book  is  professedly  a  eeries  of  predictions  regarding 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  end  of  the  would,  and  the  final  judgment,  as  events 
close  at  hand;  and  that  its  predictions,  upon  the  whole,  are  in  harmony 
with  those  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  It  is  therefore  trusted  that 
the  copious  evidence  adduced  in  this  section  cannot  fail  to  convince  any 
serious  thinker  that  the  apostles  inculcated  the  above  doctrines  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  previous  predictions  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 


SbCTION    III. CORROBORATIVE    BVIDBNCB   THAT     CHRIST    PREDICTED   THB 

If  BAR  APPROACH  OF  THB  BND  OF  THB  WORLD  AND  THB  DAT  OF  JUDGMENT, 
AFFORDED  BT  THB  WRITINGS  OF  THB  APOSTOLIC  AND  OTHER  FATHERS 
OF   the'  CHURCH. 

The  same  doctrines  were  inculcated  by  all  the  apostolic  Fathers,  and 
Fathers  of  the  following  centuries  from  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
and  Clement,  a  disciple  of  Peter,  down  to  Lactantius,  the  preceptor  of  the 
son  of  Constantine.  The  following  citations  from  the  Fathers  are  given 
from  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  the  general  accuracy  of  the  transla- 
tion of  which  may  be  relied  upon  by  the  English  reader.  Barnabas  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'*^  as  a  companion  and 
fellow-preacher  of  Paul.  There  is  extant  an  epistle  which  goes  by  his 
name,  and  at  the  close  of  it  there  are  the  following  words : — "  The  end  of 
the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  apostle,  and  fellow-traveller  of  St.  Paul  the 
apostle."  This  epistle  has  as  much  claim  to  be  deemed  genuine  as  any  of 
the  canonical  epistles.  It  has  been  cited  by  Clemens,  Origen,  Ensebius, 
Jerome,  and  many  other  ancient  Fathers.  Dr.  Bernard,  Savilian  Professor 
at  Oxford,  not  only  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  but  states  that  it  was  read 
throughout,  in  the  churches  at  Alexandria,  as  the  canonical  Scriptures 
were.  Vossius,  Dupuis,  Dr.  Cane,  Dr.  Mill,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Whiston, 
and  Archbishop  Wake,  also  believed  it  to  be  genuine.f  Although  some 
learned  men  think  it  was  written  before  the  epistle  of  Jude  and  the  writings 
of  John,  yet  it  bears  internal  marks  of  having  been  written  some  time 
time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;|  still  it  is  evidently  of  a  very 
ancient  date,  written  perhaps  about  A.D.  75'.  Like  the  canonical  epistles, 
it  abounds  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ'«  second  advent.  The  following 
passage  throws  considerable  light  on  the  views  of  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world  entertained  so  generally  in  that  age. — "  God  made  in  six  days 
the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  he  finished  them  on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  he 
rested  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it.    Consider,  my  children,  what  that 

•  iy.  36,  37 ;  xi.  25, 30 ;  xii.  25 ;  xiii.  12,  50 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xy,  2, 1 2,  et  al. 
f  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  Hone's  Edit.  J  Barn.  xii.  14,  15. 
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Bignifies,  he  finished  them  in  six  days.  The  meaning  of  it  is  this : — that 
in  six  thousand  years  the  Lord  God  will  bring  all  things  to  an  end.*  For 
with  him  one  day  is  a  thousand  years,  as  himself  testifieth,  8a3ring ;  Behold, 
this  day  shall  he  as  a  thousand  years.  Therefore,  children,  in  six  dtysj 
that  is  in  six  thousand  years,  shall  all  things  be  accomplished.  And  what 
IS  it  that  he  saith, — And  he  rested  the  seventh  day  :  he  meaneth  this ; — 
that  when  his  Son  shall  come,  and  abolish  the  season  of  the  Wicked  One,  and 
judge  the  ungodly ;  and  shall  change -the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars; 

then  he  shall  gloriously  rest  in  that  seventh  day." "  When  resting 

from  all  things,  I  shall  hegin  the  eighth  day,  that  is  the  beginning  of  the 
other  world. "t  Thus  it  was  thought  by  the  primitive  Christians  that  then 
nearly  6000  years  had  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that,  as 
the  world  had  been  created  in  six  days,  it  was  to  remain  in  its  present 
condition  only  for  6000  years,  allowing  a  thousand  years  for  each  day  it 
had  been  in  process  of  creation.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period — 6000 
years,  Christ  was  to  make  his  appearance,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
world  and  create  a  new  one  ;  or — to  use  the  words  of  the  apostle  Barnabas 
just  cited — to  bring  all  things  to  an  end,  abolish  the  season  of  the  Wicked 
One,  judge  the  ungodly,  change  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  begin  the 
other  world.  **  The  primitive  church  of  Antioch"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  very  justly 
remarks,  "  computed  almost  6000  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  birth  uf  Christ.  Africanus,  Lactantius,  and  the  Greek  Church  have 
reduced  that  number  to  5500,  and  £usebius  has  contented  himself  with 
5200  years.  These  calculations  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
universally  received  during  the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  modems,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholics,  to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years ;  though  in  the 
study  of  profane  antiquity,  they  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those 
narrow  limits."^  However  erroneous  all  these  computations  may  be  regard* 
ing  the  lapse  of  time  since  this  world  came  into  existence,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Barnabas,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  what  Peter  means  when,  writing  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  he  complains  of  scoffers  taunting  Christians  that  there  was  no  sign 
of  this  event,  and  urges,  as  an  apology,  the  certainty  of  one  thing ;  namely^ 
that  one  day  was  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.§  Both  Peter  and  Barnabas  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  in 
perfect  harmony  as  to  their  views  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  following  citations  will  further  show  that  Barnabas  held,  on 
this  point,  precisely  the  same  tenets  as  those  found  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures.—*' For  this  end  the  Lord  hath  shortened  the  times  and  the  days,  that 
his  beloved  might  hasten  his  coming  to  his  inheritance." — '•  Let  us  give 
heed  unto  the  last  times." — "God  will  judge  the  world  without  respect  of 
persons." — "  Take  heed  lest  (the  wicked  one)  shut  us  out  oj  the  kingdom 

*  The  notion  that  this  world  was  to  be  destroyed  and  a  new  one  created  at  the  expi- 
ration of  tin  thousand  years  from  its  creation,  and  that  this  period  was  about  expiring, 
was  very  general  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. — See  Coteler.  An  not.  in  loc. 
Edit.  Oxon.  p.  90.  and  Dr.  Bernard  Annot.  p.  1 27.  £d.  Oxon.  as  cited  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Apoc.  New  Test. 

t  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  Barnabas  zii.  3— 6,  9. 
t  DecUne  and  Fall,  chap.  xv.  fwte  62.  §  2  Pet.  Ui.  8.    Vid.  ente  p{*.  16i-*166« 
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0/  the  Lord.'* — ^'  So  they,  says  Christ,  that  will  see  me,  and  come  to  m^ 
kingdom,  most  throagh  many  afflictions  and  troobles  attain  nnto  me."-— 
*'  He  who  does  sach  things  shall  be  glorified  in  the  kingdom  of  God.** — 
*'  Ye  may  be  saoed  in  the  dag  of  judgment  "--"  The  Scripture  saith — And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  Liord  will  deliver  up  the  sheep 
of  his  pasture,  and  their  fold,  and  their  tower  nnto  destruction ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken."*  The  last  cited  expression  has 
been  spoken  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Barnabas 
■ays  had  taken  place ;  but  he  does  not  apply  the  phrase — last  days — to  the 
^id  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  to  the  end  of  the  world,  thereby 
famishing  a  proof  that  so  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures. 

The  Epistles  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  are  other  very  ancient 
productions  where  the  same  doctrines  are  taught.  Clement,  called  Clemens 
Romanus,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome.  Some 
of  the  Fathers  call  him  an  apostle.  His  first  Epistle  is  included  in  one  of 
the  ancient  collections  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  translation  given 
of  both  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  is  that  of  archbishop  Wake.  That  of 
the  first  is  made  by  the  worthy  primate  from  the  ancient  Greek  copy  of  the 
Epistle  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  presented  by  Cyril»  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
to  king  Charles  I.,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  archbishop,  in  his 
preface  to  the  translation,  esteems  it  a  great  blessing  that  this  Epistle  was 
at  last  so  happily  found  out  for  the  increase  and  confirmation  both  of  our 
faith  and  chib-ity.t     In  the  Epistles  of  Clement  we  find  the  following 

•  Bam.  ili  4, 10, 18. 16 ;  ri.  16;  xr.  7, 13;  xU.  15. 
f  Apocryphal  New  TestameDt — Headiog  to  the  Epistle  of  Clement.  The  most  Rever* 
•ud  Father  io  Grod — William  ( Wake^  wu  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  erudite  and  honest  primate  translated  all  the  Apocryphal 
Epistles  into  English.  His  translation,  in  1817,  was  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  Paternoster 
Bow,  ander  the  title  of  "  Apostolical  Fathers.*'  The  general  reader,  howerer,  woold  doubt- 
less wish  to  know  something  moie  of  the  production  from  which  we  quote  under  the 
name  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament.  For  some  300  years  after  the  time  Christ  is 
said  to  have  liTed,  no  New  Testoinent  eziited  in  its  present  collected  form.  There  was, 
however,  then  afloat  a  vast  number  of  Gospels  and  Epistles,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  different  saints  whoee  names  the^  respectiTely  bore ;  some  of  which  wers 
rejected  by  one  person  or  by  a  certain  sect  of  Christians,  while  they  were  receiyed  as 
divine  by  others.  About  the  year  327,  a  council  of  318  bishops  was  convened  at  Nice, 
to  determine,  among  othei  things,  how  many  and  which  of  the  vast  number  of  Gospels 
and  Epistles  then  in  circulation  should  be  considered  canonical.  The  Council  was  presided 
over  by  the  Emperor  Consuntine.  The  mode  of  deciding  which  productions  were 
inspired  and  which  were  spurious  appears  to  have  been  by  a  majority  of  vous.  The  first 
thing,  however,  the  biihops  did  was  to  quarrel,  and  present  accusations  to  the  Emperor 
one  against  another ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  scanty  history  we  have 
of  the  proceedings,  whether,  before  they  separated,  they  decided  which  books  were  and 
which  were  not  inspired.  Pappus,  in  hie  Synodicon,  tells  us  that,  having  put  all  the 
books  referred  to  the  Council  for  determination  under  the  communion  table  in  a  church, 
they  besought  that  the  inspired  writings  might  get  upon  the  Uble  while  the  spurious 
ones  remained  underneath,  and  thai  ii  happwed  aeeordiyfy.  This  certainly  wauid  have 
been  more  rational  than  voting  books  inspired  by  majority.  Whether  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  fixed  at  this,  or  at  some  future  Council,  theie  are,  however,  grounds 
for  believing  that,  shortly  after,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Canonical  Books  was  very  much  ths 
same  as  it  is  at  pies^nt.  But  one  would  ask — What  became  of  the  numerous  Gospels 
sod  Epistles  that  were  rejected  st  the  time  when  those  that  have  descended  to  us  were 
made  canonical  t  A  great  proportion  of  them,  doubtless  in  procees  of  time,  were  destroyed 
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expressions : — **  Of  a  truth  yet  a  little  whUe  and  bis  will  shall  suddenly  be 
accomplished;  the  Holy  Scripture  itself  bearing  witness  that  he  shall  quickly 
ceme  and  not  tarry,  and  that  the  Lord  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  holy  ones,  whom  ye  look  for.  Let  us  consider,  beloved,  how  the 
Lord  does  continnadly  show  us  that  there  shall  be  a  future  resurrection." — 
"  And  thus  he  foretels  us  ;  behold  the  Lord  eometh,  and  his  reward  is  with 
Mm,  even  before  his  face,  to  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  work." — 
*'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  wait  for  ^m."— 
"  Let  us  therefore  strive  with  all  earnestness  that  we  may  be  found  in  the 
number  of  those  that  wait  for  him,  that  so  we  may  receive  the  reward  which 
he  has  promised."* — ••  The  promise  of  Christ  is  great  and  wonderful,  even 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  that  is  to  come,  and  of  everlasting  life" — "  How  can 
we  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  except  we  keep  our  baptism  holy 
and  undefiled  ?" — "  As  ye  were  called  in  the  flesh,  ye  shall  also  come  to 
judgment  in  the  flesh." — "  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  let  us  not  doubt  in  our 
minds,  but  let  us  expect  with  hope,  that  we  may  receive  our  reward,  for  heie 
faithful  who  has  promised  that  he  will  render  to  every  one  a  rew|trd  accord- 
ing to  his  works.  If  therefore  we  shall  do  what  is  just  in  the  sight  of  God* 
we  shall  enter  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  receive  the  promises;  which 
neither  eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man. 
Wherefore,  let  us  every  hour  expect  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  love  and  right- 
eousness, because  we  know  not  the  day  of  God's  appearing  "f 

In  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antiodi,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century,  we  find  numerous  passages  conveying  similar  sentiments ;  such  as, 
—"The  last  times  are  come  upon  us;  let  us  therefore  be  very  reverent,  and 
fear  the  longsufl^ring  of  God,  that  it  be  not  to  us  unto  condemnation." — 
"  If  any  one  follows  him  that  makes  a  Schism  in  the  Church,  he  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." — "  Neither  fornicators,  nor  effeminate,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."X 
The  Visions  and  Similitudes  of  Hermas,  brother  to  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
a  production  of  the  Apostolic  age,  quoted  by  Irenseus,  under  the  very  name 
of  Scripture,  and  thought  by  Origen  to  be  divinely  inspired,  are  of  a  similar 

bj  different  meaos.  Those  that  have  been  preMrved  form  the  contents  of  the  Apoayphal 
New  Testament,  Tvhich  consists  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — the  Pro- 
tSTangelion,  or  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  perpetual  Tirginity  of  his  mother, 
*^the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ, — Epistolary  Correspondence  between  Jesua 
Christ  and  Abgarns, — the  Gospel  of  ^Mcodemus, — Epistolary  Correspondence  between 
Paul  and  Seneca, — Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans, — the  Acta  of  Paul  and  Thecla,—* 
Bpistles  of  Clement,  of  Barnabas,  and  of  Ignatius  to  different  Christian  churches  and 
indiTiduals,— and  the  Visions  or  Revelations  of  Hermas.  The»e  are  the  principal  contents 
of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  as  being  all  those  rejected  writings  preserved  from 
the  ravages  of  time.  There  are,  however,  some  sixty  other  Gospels,  Acta,  and  Epistles, 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  Let  tlie  reader,  therefore,  not  imagine  that  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epi«tle«  wbtoh 
constitute  our  Canonical  New  Tesument  are  the  only  productions  of  the  kind  that  ever 
existed.  These  are  only  a  very  small  number  selected  from  those  that  were  afloat  at  the 
time,  all  claiming  divine  origin.  For  further  information  on  (his  topic  the  reader  it 
referred  to  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  from  which  much  of  this  Note  has  been 
extracted. 

•  1  Clem.  xi.  14—16 ;  xvi.  3.  8 ;  xvii.  4,  6.  f  2  Clem.  iii.  3,  9;  iv.  2,  13—15. 

t  Ignstiui  to  the  Ephesians,  iU.  5.    Philadelphif^os  i.  9.    Phillppiaiui  ii.  12. 
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character.—''  The  gate  is  therefore  new,  hecaoae  he  appeared  in  the  fUneea 
of  time,  that  they  who  shall  attain  onto  Balvation*  may,  by  it  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God." — "  No  man  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  bnt  he 
who  shall  take  upon  him  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God."*  A  great  many 
other  references  to  the  same  things  may  be  found  on  consulting  these 
ancient  writings.  The  works  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centories 
abound  in  &aissions  on  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Pantaenus,  a  convert  to  Christianity  from  Stoicism, — who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  celebrated  AlezMidrian  school,  whence  almost  all  the  Christian 
romances  have  emanated, — is  said  to  have  gone  to  India,  about  A.D.  180. 
where  he  found  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had.  some  time  previously, 
been  preaching  the  coming  of  Christ  according  to  the  Grospel  of  8t,  Matthew^ 
which  he  found  there  wntten  ta  Hebrew,f  and  brought  back  with  him  to 
&ia  own  eonntry.|  Having  resumed  his  duties  as  preceptor  of  the  school 
he,  apparently,  propagated  the  same  doctrines.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  same  century,  also  propagated  these  views.  § 
Irsnsens,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  second  century,  and  a  disciple  of  Papias, 
i^o  had  seen  the  apostle  John,  describes,  in  the  most  fantastic  way  con- 
odvable.  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  new  world  to  be  created.  || 

Hegesippus,  who  lived  in  the  Apostolic  age,  as  cited  by  Eusebius, 
makes  James  the  brother  of  Christ  to  have  said,  when  about  suffering 
aoartyrdom,— "  Why  ask  me  concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  man  ?  He  is  now 
sitting  in  the  heavens,  on  the  right  himd  of  great  power,  and  is  about  to 
come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven."^  Montanus,  the  founder  of  a  numerous 
Christian  sect,  and  his  female  companionr— Ma:iimilla,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  in  the  reig^  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  predicted  and  taught 
that  the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  were  close  at  hand ; 
and  would  be  preceded  by  wars,  plagues,  famines,  the  coming  of  Anti- 
Christ,  the  dbrtruction  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  other  things,  such  as  we 

*  in.  Herni.  Sim.  ix.  ver.  Ill,  113. 

t  St  Jeroms  De  Yir.  III.  o.  36.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ▼.  c.  10.  Orig.  Epist  lib.  vi, 
e.  19^ — ^Le  Clerc.  (toI.  i.  p.  767.)  fixes  the  dmta  of  Paatasniu's  return  from  India  aboal 
▲.D.  179;  but  Lwdner  (part  ii.  c  21.)  about  A.D.  192.  See  Waddington's  Eccieeiaatical 
Hiat.  pp.  16,  40.  Edit.  Library  of  Uaefni  Koowiedge,  Load.  1838.  Mosbeim't  Ecclca, 
Hist*  cent.  iLe.  1. 

X  A.  Kttle  found  critieiera  would  demonstrate  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel  mentionad  by 
•o  many  ancient  writers,— was  that  which  gave  origin  to  tlie  other  Gospels,  written  after* 
wards,  from  time  to  time,  in  Greek,  by  different  Alexandrian  monks  who,  in  common 
with  all  the  Christian  Fathers,  (see  Note  pp.  145,  146,  886.  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
FaU,  chap,  xti.)  beHeyed  that  it  redounded  to  the  ^ory  of  God  to  deceive  in  order  to 
pfomote  the  cams  of  Christianity.  But  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  origin  of  th« 
Gospels,  ahhoogh  the  writer  intends  this  to  form  the  subject  of  a  future  work,  yet  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  enquiry. 

{  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iU.  c  39.  ||  Iren.  adv.  Hieres.  lib.  y.  c.  25.  p.  445. 

H  Boseb.  Eeeles.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  23.  Supposing  James  to  hare  really  made  this  arowal 
of  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  his  biother  Jesus,  he  must  haTS  wonderfully  changed  his 
opinion  sinee  the  time  to  whieh  John  refers  in  bis  Grospel.  For  the  evangelist  states,— > 
'*  Naitbsr  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.''  (John  vii.  6.)  Wo  have  no  reason  to  infer 
thnt  his  four  biothef»--James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas,— were  not  included  in  the  word 
— **>  brethren,"  by  John.  The  traditional  or  mythologioU  passage  purported  to  be  cited 
firom  Higesippns,  however,  shows  that  ths^nd^ftht  uorld  was  axpectod  in  the  early  age 
towJiifihUbslongs. 

2  H 
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find  raentioned  in  connection  with  the  same  subject  in  the  Gospels,  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse.*    Cerinthus.  the  founder  of  another  large  sect  of 

*  Dr.  MoBlieiiD,  in  order  to  account  for  the  implacable  enmity  of  other  Christian  sects 
against  the  Montanista  makes  the  following  note,  much  of  which  directly  bears  npon 
our  subject. — "  At  the  time  when  Montaous  prophesied,  namely,  under  the  reign  of  th« 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  philosopher,  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  were  ererywhere, 
as  we  have  above  shewn,  involved  iu  the  utmost  peril.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
the  very  first  importance  to  them  to  be  strictly  on  their  guard,  lest,  in  any  thing  which 
they  might  sny,  teach,  or  do,  they  might  lay  themselves  open  to  mivrepresentation,  or 
furnish  the  Rnmans  with  any  pretext  for  accusation  or  complaint.  But  that  imprudent* 
or  rather  insane  man,  Montanu»,  predicted,  without  reserve,  a  Variety  of  things  in  the 
highest  degree  obnoxious  to  the  Romans ;  such,  for  instance,  ss  th§  overthrow  of  their 
city  and  empire ;  the  Hestruefion  that  awaited  the  world ;  wart,  plaguee^  and  calamities  of 
divert  kinds ,  thai  might  speedily  he  erpeetedt  o'  *oell  as  the  tremendous  adtent  of  Antichrist; 
concerning  which  things,  whoever  dared  to  utter  any  prophecies,  were  always  considered 
by  the  Romans  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  consequently  made  to  undergo  capital 
punishment.  Tertullian,  in  his  apology  for  Montanus,  a  work  that  unfortunately  haa 
perished,  reduces  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  between  his  master  and  other  Christians 
under  two  general  heads,  nsmely,  "second  marriages,"  and  '*tbe  future  judgment."  His 
words  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  work  edited  by  J«  Sirmond,  Paris,  1645,  6vo.  that  goes 
under  the  title  of  Pnsdestinaius,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv.  p.  30.  Hoc  solum  diter^mm^  quod 
seewtdas  miptias  non  recipimus^  et  prophetinm  Montaui  de  Juturo  judicio  non  recusamus.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Tertullian  here  makes  light  of  the  controversy  between  Montanus 
and  the  church,  as  was  customary  with  him  wlienever  he  conceived  that  it  might  tend  to 
'promote  his  purpose ;  but  on  this  we  shall  not  stay  at  present  to  make  any  remark.  AU 
Uiat  we  would  wish  to  impress  on  the  reader's  attention  is,  that  it  is  clear  from  these 
words  that  Montanus  had,  itmongst  other  things,  predicted  somewhat  respecting  a  futur§ 
judgmsnt,  and  that  this  pnphery  of  his  was  held  most  sacred^  and  had  more  than  ordinary 
utight  attached  to  it  by  his  followers;  but  that  it  was  marked  with  the  most  decided  die* 
approbation  by  the  catholic  Christians.  It  would  be  idle  in  any  one  to  pretend  to  refer 
this  prediction  to  the  last  general  judgment  of  the  world  and  the  human  race ;  far  a$  to 
this  there  was  the  most  perfect  accordance  between  Montanus  and  all  other  ChristianSm  Indeed 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Christians  should  make  it  a  matter  of  accusation  against  Mon- 
tanus, that  he  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  last  judgment ;  for  it  teas  at  that  time  a  point 
of  common  belief  with  the  whole  church,  that  the  Jinal  consummation  of  all  things  was  at  hand* 
y/t  are  bound  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  Montanus  predicted  the  approach  of  some 
particular  judgment  (i. «.  some  calamities  and  evils  not  far  remote)  of  which  the  Christians 
knew  that  they  could  not  join  with  him  in  prophesying  without  involving  themselves  in 
the  utmost  peril.  But  what  else  could  this  be  than  the  judgment  that  awaited  the  Roman 
empire  f  The  temerity  of  this  man,  unless  I  am  altogether  deceived,  was  such,  that  he 
announced  the  most  signal  punishments  as  about  to  fall  on  the  Romans,  the  enemies  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  predicted,  at  no  very  disUnt  period,  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
whole  empire.  That  other  Christians^  as  to  this,  entertained  a  beUrf  similar  to  hit,  nome/y, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  would  speedily  avenge  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  servants  on  the 
BomanSf  and  overturn  their  government,  is  what  I  very  well  know.  But  of  this  their  belief 
they  made  a  secret,  referring  it  to  the  Disdplina  Areani,  or  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  cherish  in  silence,  and  entrust  only  to  a  few  of  approved 
subility  and  faith,  inasmuch  as  they  were  well  assured  that  any  disclosure  or  promulga- 
tion of  it  could  not  be  made  without  exposing  their  fortunes  to  the  utmost  jeopardy  and 
hazard.  And  in  this  place  1  will  content  myself  with  referring  merely  Co  those  propheciss 
respecting  the  dreadful  calamities  which  awaited  the  Roman  empire,  that  are  set  down 
as  received  from  the  mouths  of  the  Cliristians  by  the  author  of  PhiUpatm,  (a  work  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Lucian);  vid.  Lueiani  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  613  et  seq.  edit.  Aeisian. — 
Hence  we  are  furnished  with  an  easy  interpretation  of  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer 
cited  by  Euaebius,  Biti.  Beclet,  lib.  v.  cap.  xvi.  p.  180,  and  of  which  the  learned  bavs 
hitherto  confessed  themselves  utterly  unable  to  elicit  the  meaning.  He  says  that  Moa- 
Unus  foretold  things  that  were  to  come,  iropa  to  Kara  wapaiomv  icai  Kara  ^tado^tiv 
avmdtv  rifc  fCKXfjffiac  (doc,  prseter  morem  atque  institutum  Ecclesim  a  nunf'orihus  tradUltsn 
et  coutinua  deitweps  sueeessione  propagatum;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  the 
ancient  and  invariable  usage  of  the  church  cautiously  to  abstain  from  difvlgiug  on 
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Chritttans,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine,  in  a  modified  form,  regarding  the 
speedy  coming  of  Chritt  to  establish  his  kingdom  and  reign  upon  earth.* 

IVrtallian,  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  thus  exalts  in  the  prospect 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  destruction  of  the  world : — "  Yon  are  fond  of 
spectacles ;  expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last  and  eternal  jadg* 
ment  of  the  aniverse.  How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice*  how 
exult  when  1  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  and  fancied  Gods  groaning 
in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates,  who  persecuted  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  liquifying  in  fiercer  fires  than  ever  they  kindled  against 
the  Christians;  so  many  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red*hot  flames, 
with  their  deluded  scholars ;  so  many  celebrated  poets  trembling  before 
that  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ ;  so  many  tragedians,  more  tuneful 
in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so  many  dancers  1"  &c.  In 
another  place,  he  tells  as  that  the  Christians  prayed  for  the  Roman  empire 
because  they  knew  that  its  continuance  retarded  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
which  he  means  by — "the  greatest  calamity  that  hung  over  the  world."  In 
his  work  against  Marcion  he  avows  his  belief  in  the  speedy  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  promised  to  the  saints  upon  earth,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  Christ,  and  their  living  with  him  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  enjoying 
most  exquisite  pleasures,  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  general  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  take  placet  Here 
it  should  be  particularly  observed  that  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing  which 
is  meant  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  other  early  Christians  by  the 
Jlft/Zmam,'— the  kingdom  which  Christ  was  to  establish  on  earth,  and  in 
which  he  was  to  reign  for  a  thousand  years,— «s  that  which  is  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Epistles,  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  called 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the  views 
held  of  many  drcurastantial  things  touching  this  kingdom,  by  different 

public  mention  of  any  tenets  or  prophecies  that  might  tend  to  excite  animosity  againsi 
the  Christians,  or  biiog  them  into  daoger;  each,  for  instance,  as  those  which  respected 
the  coming  of  Antichrist,  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  any  other  impending 
CTils  or  calamities.  But  Mootanus  broke  through  this  custom,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world  what  had  never  before  been  communicated  to  any  except  confidential  ears.  And 
in  this  most  haaardous  line  of  conduct  the  females,  who  had  esponsed  the  cause  of  Men* 
tanus,  should  seem  to  hare  been  by  no  means  backward  in  following  the  example  of  their 
master;  for  Maximilla  predicted  iroKifute  xai  oKaraaaeioiQ,  "wars  and  tumults"  as 
awaiting  the  Roman  empire,  (Euseb.  1.  c.  p.  182.)  and  that,  after  her  death,  no  more 
prophetesses  would  arise,  but  people  might  look  for  trvvrtXtta  ra  aiiavoCt  **  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things.'*  These  prophecies,  supposing  that  nothing  else  offensive  or  objec* 
tionable  had  been  brought  forward  by  Moacanus  and  his  associates,  must  surely,  of 
themselves,  have  justified  all  such  Christians  as  had  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart, 
in  excluding  these  bold  and  incautious  men  from  their  society.  The  sect  of  the  Mon- 
tanisu,  as  they  themselves  boast,  and  the  ancient  fathers  do  not  pretend  to  deny, 
abounded  in  martyrs.  It  should  seem,  however,  not  at  all  improbable  that  most  of  these 
might  have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  own  imprudence  and  temerity,  rather  than  in  the  canse 
of  Christ,  and  been  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  as  conspirators  against  the 
commonwealth.*' — 3ioiheim*»  Comm§ntariet  on  the  Affain  oj  the  Christumt,  cent.  U.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  362—350.* 

How  exactly  this  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  of  Montanas  accords  with  that  already 
given  of  the  prophecy  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  regarding  the  end  of  the  world  and  its 
accompanying  effects  I 

*  Theodoret.  FabuL  Hsret.  Kb.  ii.  c  3. 

t  Tertullian.  De  Spectaeolia.  c  30.  De  Resurrect.  Camis.  o.  24.  Apol.  c.  32.  Contra 
Marcion.  e.  24. 
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whom  God  shall  raise  up  shall  not  be  turned  again  into  dust.  Now  if  yon 
inquire  how  it  shall  he  with  the  just  in  those  thousand  years  during  which 
the  holy  blessed  God  shall  renew  his  world,  whereof  it  is  said, — And  the 
Lord  alone  ahcdl  he  exalted  in  that  day ;  you  most  know  that  the  holy 
blessed  God  will  give  them  the  wings  as  it  were  of  eagles,  that  they  may 
fly  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  whence  it  is  said  (Psal.  xlvi.  ^y^Thirefore 
will  we  not  fear,  when  the  earth  ahali  be  changed"*  Hence  it  is  dear  that 
the  notion  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  originated  neither  with 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  nor  any  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  nor 
the  Christian  Fathers.  These  only  modified  it,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  final  judgment,  and  the  judge,  whom  they  made  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  doctrine  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  with  its 
accompanying  tenets,  however,  became  less  popular  during  the  third,  and 
more  especially  the  fourth  century.  Seeing  that  the  predictions  of  these 
events  did  not  prove  true  as  to  time,  people  gradually  began  to  lose  faith 
in  them.  But  thousands  of  the  more  enthusiastic  still  believed  in  them, 
and,  for  centuries  afterwards,  daily  expected  their  accomphshment,  while 
now  and  then  a  certain  master-spirit  in  divine  knowledge  rose  up  and 
declared  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  wa»  at  hand,  and  that,  at  a  certain  time 
named,  it  would  arrive;  thereby  creating  great  alarm  and  confusion  ia 
society.  Origen,  in- the  third  century,  is  the  firtt,  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  that  set  his  face  against  this  doctrine.  He  opposed  it  (as  Mosheim 
tells  us.  calling  it  the  Millenium)  **  with  the  greatest  warmth,  becanse  it  was 
incompatible  with  some  of  his  favourite  sentiments.  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  endeavoured  to  restore  this  opinion  to  its  former  credit,  in  a  book 
written  against  the  Allegoriste;  for  so  he  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  the 
adversaries  of  the  Millenium  system.  This  work,  and  the  h3rpothesis  it 
defended,  were  extremely  well  received  by  great  numbers  in  the  canton  of 
Arsinoe,  and,  among  others,  by  Coracton,  a  presbyter  of  no  mean  influence 
and  reputation.  But  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  stopped 
the  growing  progress  of  this  doctrine  by  his  private  discourse,  and  also  by 
two  learned  and  judicious  dissertations  concerning  the  divine  promise/'f 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  before  the  time  of  Origen  there  were  some 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  worlds 
regarding  as  allegories  the  prophecies  which,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
time,  referred  to  these  events ;  whence  Nepos,  the  Egyptian  bishop,  just 
mentioned,  calls  such  the  Allegoriste.  And  Ireneeus,  who  lived  nearly  fifty 
years  before  Origen.  complains, — *'  there  are  some  in  the  church,  in  divers 
nations,  and  by  various  works,  who  behoving,  do  consent  with  the  just, 
who  do  yet  endeavour  to  turn  these  things  into  metaphore^X    EusebiuBy 

*  Trmditio  domni  Eli«:  Justi  qnoB  resutcitabit  Dens  non  redigentur  itenun  in 
pnlTerum.  8i  qucras  autem,  mille  aonlB  istis  quibas  Deus  sanctas  benedictus  renora^ 
turai  611  mondum  suum,  da  quibua  dicitur — Et  mltibiiwr  DommuM  *oltta  in  die  iZb,— > 
quid  juatbfuturum  ait;  •ciendum  quod  Deaa  aanctui  bencdictua  dabit  illia  alas  quaai 
aquilarum  ut  volant  super  farie  aquaruni ;  nude  dicitur  (Peal.  xlvi.  2.}  Propterta  Mom 
timtbimiu  cum  mwtabiiur  inra,** — Made,  p.  776. 

t  Baa  Wbitby'a  Treatisa  on  tha  MiUeninm— end  of  second  ▼ol.  of  CommenL  on  New 
Test.    Lardner*!  Credibility,  4tb,  6ib,  7th,  and  9tb  Tola.    Origen  de  Frincipiii,  lib.  iL 
0.  9.    Buseb.  Hiat.  Bccles.  lib.  tU.  c.  24.    Qemadiua  de  Dogmatibna  Bcdeaisat.  c.  ft5. 
p.  39.  EdiU  Elmenh.    Moeheim*a  Ecclea.  Hiit.  cent.  iix.  part  it  e.  8. 
X  Ireaeus  adv.  Her.  lib.  ▼.  c.  83. 
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io  the  fbnrth  century,  with  his  usual  craft,  speaks  against  the  doctrine  and 
attempts  to  account  for  its  origin  by  telling  os  that  *'  Papias,  among  certain 
parables  and  sermons  of  the  Saviour,  and  other  seemingly  fsbulous  records 
whch  he  professed  to  have  received  traditionally,  had  stated  that  there 
would  be  a  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  during  which 
Christ  would  reign  bodily  upon  earth.  But  in  this  Papias  had  mistaken 
the  apostolic  narration,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  what  had  been 
mystically  spoken  by  them  ;  for  he  appeared  to  be  of  a  weak  mind,  as  one 
might  conjecture  from  his  discourses/'*  In  the  sixth  century.— as  there 
was  no  indication  of  the  end  of  the  world  prophesied  by  Christ  to  be  at 
hand  even  in  his  time,  and  ever  since  had  been  anxiously  expected,— great 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  whether  the  awful  event  would  at  all  take 
place.  Hence  Themistius — a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  supposed  founder 
of  the  sect  called  the  Agnoites — maintained  that  Christ  was  ignorant  of  the 
time  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, •\  llms  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  destroy  and  judge  the  world  gradually  fell  into  disrepute: — first,  it 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  profound  allegory  ;  next  to  be  considered  as  a 
doubtful  and  useless  opinion ;  and  lastly  rejected  by  many  as  the  absurd 
invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism. ^  It  was  however  afterwards,  in  a  new 
form,  revived  and  firmly  established,  so  that  it  is  at  this  moment  a  doctrine 
relied  on  by  all  Christians, — a  doctrine  plainly  taught  in  the  VIII.  and  XVIII. 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eni^'land,—  a  doctrine  of  an  essential  character  and 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  creeds  of  all  Christian  denominations  I  The 
only  difference  between  the  primitive  Christians  and  those  of  the  present  day, 
is  that  the  latter  live  in  expectation  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  nineteenth 
centurv,  and  the  former  did  the  same  during  the  three  first  centuries. §— 
We  find  the  pious  Etasmus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  however, — like  some 
writers  of  the  present  age  when  closely  followed  up  by  argument, — having 
recourse  to  the  ancient  method  of  attempting  to  remove  the  difiiculty  by 
the  aid  of  a  metaphor;  and  the  learned  Grotius.  in  the  next  century, 
apologising:,  that  for  wise  purposes  the  pious  fraud  of  the  near  approach  of 
ike  day  of  judgment  was  palmed  upon  the  world  by  the  founder  and  promul- 
gators of  Christianity.  II     It  would  appear  that  from  the  doctrine  of  the  end 

*  Euseb.  Hi8t.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  c  39. 

f  Vid.  Pbotiu»  Ribliotb.  Cod.  330.  p.  882.  Forbes  Instruct.  Historico-Tbeolog.  lib. 
iii.  e.  19.     Mich    le  Quien  ad  DamaBcenum  de  Heresibus.  torn.  i.  p.  107. 

X  Diipio  Bibliotheque  Eccle^iast  ique.  toin.  i.  p.  223;  torn.  ii.  p.  336.  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  xv.  a.  3. 

k  Boaauet  Histoire  det  Yariationa  dea  E^lises  Proteatantes,  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 

H  lliia  waa  a  moai  strange  notion  of  Grotiua,  and  one  contrary  to  all  aound  morality, 
—that  the  interest  of  truths  or  of  any  thini^  that  is  good^  can  be  promoted  by  the  propaga- 
tion of /oilriify.  Such,  however,  waa  the  notion  and  avowed  practice  of  the  Chriatian 
Fatfatrs.  which  utterly  inviilidatea  all  their  atateanenta  reiiardiug  the  divine  origin  of 
Chiiatiamty.  Aa  the  mnnounrement  of  tht»  fact  may  aatound  some  general  readerg,  who 
bavi*  never  taken  the  paina  to  inquire  into  the  origin  ofChrietfanity,— a  matter  studiously 
concealed  from  them  by  their  religioua  teachers,  who  Sunday  after  Sunday  preach 
Chri-'tianity  to  then, — the  foUuwiug  proola  are  atuched. — Dr.  Moaheim,  who  is  an  ortho- 
dox Christian,  and  an  authority  of  the  greatest  weight  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  in 
hii  history  of  the  Church  the  foUowinti  admi^aions: — **  It  waa  (thought)  an  act  of 
virtue  to  deceive  and  lie  when  by  auch  means  the  interests  of  the  church  might  be  pro- 
moted."  **Thia  erroneous  maxim  waa  now  of  long  standing ;  it  had  been  adopted 

for  some  ages  peat,  and  had  produced  an  incredible  number  of  ridiculous  fables,  fictitious 
prodigiety  and  pious  frauds,  to  the  unapeakable  detriment  of  that  glorioua  cause  io  which 
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of  tbe  world,  in  its  declining  state, — in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.— 
sprang  the  notions  of  Purgatory,  which  proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
gain  to  the  clergy  through  the  succeeding  ages ;  and,  as  Mosheim  justly 
remarks,  still  continues  to  enrich  the  Romish  church  with  its  nutritious 

they  were  employed.  And  it  must  frankly  be  confessed  that  the  greatest  nen,  and  most 
eminent  saints  of  this  century  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection  uf  this  corrupt 
principle,  as  will  appear,  evidently,  to  such  as  look  with  an  attentive  eye  into  their 
'  writings  and  their  actions." — {Mosheim*s  EeeleMuutieal  Histon/t  cent.  iv.  part  ii.  chap.  iii. 
see.  Ifi.J — *'  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prodigies  recorded  in 
the  histories  of  this  age  are  liable  to  the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood  and  imposture. 
Tbe  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  of  those  times  furnished  the  most  favour- 
able occasion  for  the  exercise  of  fraud ;  and  the  impudence  of  impostors,  in  contriving 
false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar." — (Ibid.  cent.  ▼• 
part  i.  chap.  i.  sec.  6.  with  a  number  of  authorities.) — "The  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans 
held  it  as  a  maxim  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praiseworthy  to  decewt,  and  even 
to  use  the  expedient  of  a  ^  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  /w/y.  The  Jews 
who  lived  in  Egypt  had  learned  and  received  this  maxim  from  them,  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  as  appears,  incontestibly,  from  a  multitude  of  ancient  records ;  and  the 
Christisns  were  infected  from  both  these  sources,  with  the  same  pernicious  error,  aa 
appears  from  a  number  of  books  attributed  falsely  to  great  and  venerable  names  1"-— 
(lb.  cent.  II.  part  ii.  ohap.  ilL  sec.  1 5.)  Such  are  the  admissions  of  this  great  man,  and  upon 
tbe  whole,  faithful  historian,  although  in  some  places  of  his  work  there  are  marks  of  his  bias 
for  Christianity.  Lardner,  (vol.  iv.  p.  524.)  in  his  Credibility,  also  admits  that  Christians 
of  all  sects,  were  guilty  of  this  fraud,  and  adds, — "  Indeed  we  may  say  that  it  was  one 
great  fault  of  the  times."  He  also  quotes  the  following  words  of  the  celebrated  CasauboD, 
who  says, — **  It  mightily  affects  me  to  see  how  many  there  were  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Church,  who  considered  it  as  a  capital  exploit  to  lend  to  heavenly  truth  the  help  of 
their  own  inventions,  in  order  that  the  new  doctrine  might  be  more  readily  allowed  by 
the  wise  among  the  Gentiles.  These  officious  lies,  they  were  wont  to  say,  were  devised 
for  a  good  end.  From  which  source,  beyond  question,  sprung  nearly  innumerable  books, 
which  that  and  the  following  age  saw  published  by  those  who  were  iar  from  being  htid 
men  (for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  books  of  heretics,)  under  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesoi 
Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  saints.'*  O,  no ;  these  holy  forgers  were  not  had 
men,  for  they  published  their  falsehoods  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mosheim,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  them  with  the  same  lenity.— **  Not  long  after  Christ's  ascension  into 
heaven,  several  histories  of  bis  life  and  doctrines,  fall  of  pious  frauds  and  fabulous 
wonders,  were  composed  by  persons,  whose  intentions,  perhaps,  were  not  had,  but  whose 
writings  discovered  the  greatest  superstition  and  ignorance.  Nor  wa^  this  all;  produc- 
tions appeared  which  were  imposed  upon  the  world  by  fraudulent  men,  as  the  writings 
of  the  holy  Apostles." — (Eccles.  Hist.  cent.  ii.  part  iL  chap.  ii.  sec.  17.)  Monsieur 
Daille  also  says, — "  Neither  ought  we  to  wonder  that  even  those  of  the  honest,  innocent, 
primitive  times  made  use  of  these  deceits,  seeing  for  a  good  end  they  made  no  scruple  to 
forge  whole  books." — (Daille  de  usu  Patrum.  lib.  i  c.  4.)  The  reader  will  recollect  the 
description  already  given  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  the  very  writings  to  which 
Dr.  Mosheim  refers;  nor  will  he  forget  that  what  we  have  now  as  a  New  Testament  was  voted 
by  majority  from  these  so-called  spurious  writings.  Then  let  him  compare  the  Canonical 
«nd  Apocryphal  New  Testaments,  and  judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  the  least  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  their  contents.  The  learned  reader  is  also  referred  to  FabricuVs 
CMf«r  Apoeryphui  Aovt  7V«famert/i,  which  is  a  collection  of  these  writings,  and  to  the 
remarks  made  on  them  by  the  learned  Beausobre  in  his  Hittoin  Criliyue  dtt  Doffme$  d* 
Mamehee,  liirr.  ii.  p.  87*  Eusebius,  making  an  indirect  confession  of  practising  these 
deceits,  complaisantly  assures  us  that  he  had  written  what  redounded  to  the  glory,  and 
suppressed  whatever  tended  to  the  disgrace  of  religion. — (Hist.  Socles,  lib.  viii.  c  2; 
and  De  Martyr,  PaUttin,  c.  13.)  And  the  great  and  pious  Chryeostom  exclaims, — 
"  Great  is  the  force  of  deceit  I  provided  it  be  not  incited  by  a  treacherous  intention."— 
{Comment  on  1  Cor.  ix.  19.)  Paul  also  appears  to  entertain  the  same  view  of  truth— 
*'  If  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  hit  glory,  why  yet  am  I 
also  judged  as  a  sinner  ?" — ^Rom.  iii.  7.  See  also  ver.  5.  and  consult  8  Thess.  ii«  11,  19. 
1  Cor.  ix.  2S.  Mark  !▼•  13.  JBxek«xiv.  9.  eial.  See  likewise  Taylor's  Diegesis,  pp. 
80^63. 
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fitreams.*  It  eeeiDB  to  have  been  fint  introdooed  entwined  with  certain 
iwgan  notions  already  existing,-— joat  aa  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  other 
teneta  of  Christianity,— that  the  sonls  of  all  men  should  pass — from  the 
fdace  in  which  they  were  snpposed  to  have  been  hitherto  confined,  namely 
Hades,  to  await  the  final  judgnient, — through  a  pargstion  of  fire  into  finid 
bhas.  It  being  already  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  all  men  were  to  pass  through  this  fire,  by  which 
the  good  would  be  purified,  and  the  wicked  consumed,  the  doctrine  now 
began  to  be  taught,— that,  immediaiely,  after  death,  all  people,  both  pious 
and  impious,  even  the  Virgin  Mary  herseU^,  were  to  enter  this  fire  by  which 
they  would  either  be  purified  or  destroyed.f  "  This  opinion,"  says  Dr. 
Priestley,  **  was  the  first  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,"  which  although 
very  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  end  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  here  pursue 
any  further,  but  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of 
the  Corruption  of  Christianity,  part  v. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
citations  made  from  the  Gospels  and  the  explanations  thereof,  the  proofs 
given  in  the  preceding  sections  that  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Fathers 
taught  the  proximity  of  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  deemed,  even  by  the 
most  bigoted  adherent  to  what  is  called  orthodox  doctrine,  sufficiently 
strong  and  numerous  as  collateral  evidence,  to  justify  the  writer  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  already  expressed;  namely,  that  Christ  actually  did 
predict  these  events  as  being  close  at  hand,  and  that  time  has  pronounced 
his  predictions  utterly  false.  A  few  instances  of  the  opinions  of  other 
writers  on  the  subject  shall  close  the  present  chapter. 


Sbctxon  rV.— thb  tbstimont  o¥  mooebn  waiTias  that  christ,   thb 

APOSTLBS,  AND  THB  FATHBRS  PRBDICTBO  AND  TAUQBT  THB  NBAR,  AP- 
PBOACB  OF  THB  BND  OF  THB  WOBU>  AND  TUB  DAT  OF  JUDGMBNT. 


The  follomng  extracts  from  the  works  of  eminent  authors  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Church,  wherein  they  admit  that  Christ  prophesied  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment,  as  being  in  his  time  just  at  hand ;  and 
that  his  apostles,  and  their  immediate  successors  inculcated  the  near 
approach  of  the  same  events,  will  serve  not  only  to  show  that  the  writer  is 
not  unique  in  maintaining  the  views  he  has  advanced  in  this  work,  but  will 
likewise  materially  corroborate  these  views. 

Dr.  Edwards,  in  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  i  790,  classes  all  those  prophecies  of  Christ  and  his  AposUes,  concerning 
the  end  of  the  world  in  their  days  with  those  predictions  which  have  proved 
complete  fttthares  ;  and  thinks  that  this  objection  ought  fairiy  and  honestly 
to  be  conceded  to  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  instead  of  vainly  attempting 

*  JBodM.  Hist.  csnt.  v.  part  IL  ohap.  iii.  sec.  2. 

t  Augnsdn.  Quest,  ad  Duldt.  lib.  viii.    lb.  ziii.  lib.  xzi.  c.  28.    Petrarch,  vol.  iii. 
p.  277*    Burast  on  the  Articles,  p.  269. 
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to  remove  it.*  The  Rev.  John  Macnaaght,  M.A.  incumbent  of  8t.  Chry- 
sostom's  Church,  Everton,  Liverpool,  in  a  work  on  the  divine  authority  of 
Holy  Writ,  says,  in  reference  to  Christ's  prophecies  of  the  End  of  the 
World,  that  "  unlets  we  are  prepared  to  think  our  blessed  Saviour  liable  to 
err,  we  must  believe  that  in  this,  as  in  other  demonstrable  cases,  the 
Evangelists  slightly  varied  the  form  of  what  the  Son  of  God  had  said,  and 
so  unintentionally  gave  to  Jesus's  words  a  meaning  which  he  did  not  intend 
they  should  bear,  and  in  which  they  were  not  true."t  But  whether  it^was 
Christ  that  prophesied  falsely,  or  it  was  the  Evangelists  that  misrepresented 
him,  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  present  subject,  and  as  it  regards  the  interest 
of  Christianity,  to  which  either  would  be  fatal.  We  know  nothing  of 
Christ  but  from  what  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  tell  us  in  their  writings. 
If,  therefore,  these  writings  are  not  reliable, — ^if  they  do  not  contain  a 

*  The  title  of  thia  remarkable  Sermon  runs  thus — '*  A  Sermon  by  Thomas  Edwards, 
L.L.D.  preached  before  the  UAWersity  of  Cambridge,  May  23,  1790,  On  the  Predictions 
of  the  Apoetles  concerning  the  Eod  of  the  World.**  In  this  sermon  he  observes,  uUer 
aliot  that  if  the  obscurity  "  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  denominated  a  considerable  error, 
it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to  be  a  considerable  imperfection, — an  imperfection 
which  lias  more  deeply  wounded  the  real  interest  of  Christianity  than  the  most  artful 
machinations  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies."  He  then  proceeds  to  remark  that  **  it 
must  be  added  that  obscurity  is  not  the  only  imperfection  which  may  justly  be  imputed 
to  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  Considerable  error  is  a  charge  from  which  they 
have  not  been  rescued  with  that  cogency  of  argument,  and  that  coincidence  of  opinion 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  might  induce  us  to  expect."  (pp.  9,  10.)  A  sentence  or  two 
further  on,  he  says, — **  The  predictions  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  End  of  the  World, 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they  are  applied  in  the  New,  will  furnish 
examples  of  considerable  error."  (p.  11.)  Here  he  cites  a  passage  from  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  (vol.  ii.  cbsp.  xv.  sec.  2.)  regarding  the  expectations  of  the  End  of  the  World 
entertained  by  the  early  Christians.  Afterwards,  he  remarks, — "  It  may  not  be  thought 
wonderful  that  Baronius  and  other  Romanists,  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
should  earnestly  contend  that  the  tpeedy  ajiptarance  of  Christ  wcom  ejpeeted  by  the  Apo$tks; 
(See  Mede*s  Works,  p.  665.)  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  orthodox  father  of 
the  celebrated  prelate  who  translated  Isaiah,  in  a  Treatise  designed  to  confute  a  supposed 
latitudinarian,  should  atttnt  to  the  validity  of  our  Hi$torian*t  objection,  by  confessing, 
without  reserve^  that  the  A/iMtUs  were  mittaken.  (See  Lowth's  Vindication,  <cc.  p.  52.) 
Orotius  insiuuates  that  for  wise  purposes  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take  place. 
(Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  See  Grotius  de  VeriUt-lib.  ii.  sec.  6.  Cleric,  ad  1  Thess.  v.  10.)*' 
The  Doctor  next  ouotes  Matth.  xvi.  26.  shotting  this  passage  to  refer  to  the  End  <f  the 
World  and  the  eemwy  of  Christ,  In  reference  to  the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  observes, — *'  Christ  was  no  more  visible  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  than  he  was  at  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  the  siege  of  Gibraltar."  He 
compares  AcU.  i.  U.  and  Heb.  x.  28.  He  dwells  on  Matth.  xxiv.  Mark  xiii.  4.  and  Luke 
xxi.  7.  which  he  shows  to  foretel  Christ*s  second  and  speedy  coming  to  execute  judgment. 
He  notices  1  Thess.  v.  4.  ke,  and  observes, — **The  day  of  Christ  was  not  at  hand, — would 
not  happen  within  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  yet  it  was  not  very  Jar,"  &o.  He  cites 
1  Pet.  iv.  7.  by  which,  he  says,  is  meant  the  dissolution  of  the  world  and  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  Near'the  conclusion  of  his  able  discourse,  he  says  that  he  has  now  cited  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  passages  to  establish  the  jtistness  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  (Vide  ad  2  Cor. 
▼.  8.)  that  the  Apostln^  in  their  own  time,  expected  tJke  End  of  the  World  and  the  appeanmee 
itf  Christ,  (p.  85.) 

Such  are  the  principal  points  in  Dr.  Edwards*s  Sermon,  which  was  indeed  very 
remarkable  considering  the  times  and  the  place  in  which  be  preached  it.  Had  he  lived 
a  few  centuries  earlier,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  fire  snd  the  fagot  were  the  best 
antidote  sgainst  unbelief,  he  would  have  been  burnt  as  a  heretic.  It  is  however  a  wonder 
that,  even  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  sermon  was  allowed  to  be  circulated 
in  a  typographical  dress. 

t  Macnaught's  Infallibility,  Inspiration,  and  Authority  of  Holy  Writ.  p.  78. 
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correct  acooaDt  of  the  words  and  actiona  of  Christ, — if  their  authora  have 
given  "  to  Jeaua'a  words  a  meaning  which  he  did  not  intend  they  should 
bear,"  then  there  is  nothing  certainly  known  of  Christianity.  Indeed  Mr. 
Macnanght  admits  this  when,  discussing  the  question  of  the  proper  version 
of  Scripture,  he  writes : — "  This  is  a  point  which  might,  if  it  were  necessary, 
be  so  worked  out  by  itself  to  show  the  impossihUitjf  of  ascertaining  which 
ia  the  infallible  reacting, — which  is  the  true  translation,  and  so  the  impossi- 
bility of  proving  any  modem  Bible  to  be  infallible.  But  the  question  now 
is  merely  to  what  book  do  intelligent  Englishmen  refer  when  they  speak  of 
tiie  infaUible  word  of  God  ?  And  to  that  question  the  answer  clearly  is,— 
the  English  Authorised  Version."*  This  version,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macnaught 
thinks,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  But  what  is  more  to  the  point  of  our 
present  subject,  he  says, — "  it  is  clear  that  the  New  Testament  writings 
anticipated  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  consummation  of  all  things  as  an 
event  mMcH  wot  to  take  place  during  the  lifetime  ofmemy  then  npon  earth,^^ 
The  doctrine  of  the  End  is  prominent  and  conspicioue  in  the  New  Testament* 
and  its  being  inculcated  in  the  sacred  volume  is  another  proof  from  Holy. 
Writ  itself  that  neither  in  religion,  nor  on  any  other  subject  does  the  Bible 
permit  us  to  regard  its  teaching  as  infallible.^  It  is  however  with  what 
the  Bible  does  tag  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  boasted  that  "  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  If  the  Bible  is  not  true, 
Christianity  cannot  be  true.  80  far,  the  candour  and  honesty  of  Mr; 
Macnanght  is  exemplary.  But  is  it  not  inconsistent, — ^is  it  not  an  anomaly 
in  the  character  of  any  man  to  have  the  bravery  to  make  this  conceasion, 
and  yet  to  preach  Christianity  ?  For  if  the  Bible  is  not  infallible,  it  is  not  from 
God ;  and  Christianity,  which  is  confessedly  taught  only  in  the  Bible,  cannot 
therefore  be  from  God.  And  not  being  from  God,  it  is,  fike  all  other 
religions,  of  human  invention;  consequently,  all  time  and  money  spent 
vpon  it  are  so  much  time  and  wealth  wasted ;  and  our  anxiety  respecting 
the  rewards  it  promises,  and  the  punishments  it  threatens  is  highly  injurious 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  society.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  onr 
reverend  author's  candid  yet  suicidal  admission  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity. 
Even  Bishop  Newton  makes  the  following  concessions  on  this  point. 
— "  The  doctrine  of  the  Millenium  (already  shown  to  mean  the  coming  of 
Christ)  was  generally  believed  in  the  three  first  and  purest  ages ;  and  this 
belief,  as  the  learned  Dodwell  has  justly  observed,  was  one  principal  cause 
of  the  fortitude  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  they  even  coveted  martyrdom, 
in  hopes  of  being  partakers  of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  first  resurrection."  In  commenting  on  '*  the  Man  of  Sin"  he  admits 
almost  all  the  passages  in  the  Epistles,  &c.  already  cited  in  thia  work,  to 
refer  to  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment.  "  The  phrases  of 
'the  coming  of  Christ,'  and  ' the  day  of  Christ/  "  he  remarks,  "  may  be 
understood  either  figuratively  of  his  coming  in  judgment  upon  the  Jews, 
or  literally  qf  his  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  are  used  in  the  former  sense*  but  they  are  more  generallg  emploged  in 
the  latter  bg  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament."  In  his  remarks  on  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  combats  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  is  meant  there,  and  asks — **  What  connection  had 

^  Macnsugbt's  Infallibilitj,  &e.  p.  29.  f  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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Macedonia  with  Jadea ;  or  TheBsalonica  with  Jeniaalem  V  He  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  show  that  similar  expressions  in  other  places  refer  to  Christ's 
second  coming.  He  however  cautioasly  avoids  the  point, — ^that  in  these 
expressions  Christ's  coming  is  invariahly  represented  as  close  at  hand.  It 
is  amnsing  to  ohserve  what  efforts  he  makes  to  guard  against  this  difficatey^ 
— an  insnrmountahle  difficulty— the  truth  once  admitted, — to  a  bishop  who 
had  his  orthodoxy  to  be  preserved  unimpeachable !  In  his  exposition  of  this 
Apocalypse  he  makes  all  the  events  predicted  to  be  such  as  were  soon  to 
take  place ;  but  the  Day  of  Judgment — so  closely  interwoven  with  these 
events  in  that  book,  and  which  he  admits  to  be  the  principal  topic  in  the 
book, — he  makes  to  be  far  remote  in  the  writer's  mind*  What  can  be  more 
inconsistent  than  the  following  passages  ? — "  Our  Saviour's  repeating  so 
frequently  in  this  book — '  Behold»  I  come  quickly — Behold  he  cometh  witJi 
donds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him  ;  and  they  also  who  pferoed  him,  and 
tSl  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him,'  and  the  like  expressiona 
cmmai  surely  be  so  weii  understood  of  any  other  event  as  of  the  destmetion  of 
JermsaUm" — "  Christ's  second  coming  in  power  and  glory  is  one  princ^l 
tapU  of  Revelation.  With  this  it  begins,  (i.  7.) — '  Behold  he  cometh  with 
doods,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him.'  With  this  it  also  condndes,  (xxii* 
20.) — '  He  who  testifieth  these  things,  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly/  "-— 
This  contradiction  of  Bishop  Newton  arises  from  his  aim  at  matntainittg 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  thereby  his  own  orthodoxy.  The 
whole  tenour  of  his  Dissertations  of  Prophecy  tadtly  admits  that  the 
Apostles  and  the  Fathers  taught  that  Christ's  second  advent  was  at  hand.* 
Mr.  Greg,  in  his  Creed  of  Christendom, — a  work  of  sterling  worth* 
written  in  a  style  quite  worthy  of  modem  criticism, — has  the  following 
observations  in  his  enquiry  into  "  the  fidelity  of  the  Gospel  History."— 
"  Tlie  prophecies  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (Matth.  xxiv.  Mark  xiii. 
Luke  xvii.  22 — 87  ;  xxi.  5 — 36.)  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in  a  manner  which  has  long  been  the  perplexity  and 
despair  of  orthodox  commentators.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  passages 
wludi  contain  these  predictions, — the  sense  in  which  they  were  evidently 
understood  by  the  Evangelists  who  wrote  them  down, — the  sense  which 
we  know  from  many  soorcesf  they  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  early 
CAru/tflB»,^-dear]y  is,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world  should 
Mlow  immediately  (immediately,  'in  those  days,')  the  destrnetion  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  should  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  then  existing  generation^ 
— '  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these 
tilings  be  fulfilled.'  Matth.  xxiv.  34.  Mark  xiii.  Sa  Luke  xxi.  35.)*— 
'  There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  oi  death,  till  they  see  the 
San  efmeoi  coming  in  Ms  kingdom.'  (Matth.  xvi.  28.)  '  Verily  I  say  unto 
yon.  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be 
£ame.'  (Matth.  x.  23.)  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  1  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?'  (John  xxi.  23.)  Now  if  these  predictions  really  progeeded  from 
JesnSy  he  was  entirdy  in  error  on  the  subject,  and  the  prophetic  spirit  waa 
not  in  him;  for  not  only  did  his  advent  not  follow. dose  on  the  destruction 

•  Newton  on  the  ProphaciM,  pp.  IM,  8S8,  80^100.  Ninth  Edit.  18no. 
t  Mr.  Grog  here,  in  eNote,  cites  a  great  number  of  peeMgee  from  the  Epietlet,  showing 
the  near  approach  of  the  deetruction  of  the  world.    Thej  haTs  already  been  dwelt  npon 
in  the  present  work. 
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of  Jenuakm,  bat  1800  yenra  have  since  elapsed,  and  neither  be  nor  the 
preliminary  signs  which  were  to  announce  him,  have  yet  appeared.  If 
these  predictions  did  not  proceed  from  kim,  the  SwmgelistM  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  patting  into  the  mouth  of  Christ,  words  and  tmmnauemeiUs  which 
Ckrigt  never  uttered"^  Mr.  Greg,  whose  object  is  to  show  that  the  Gospels 
are  the  fabrications  of  some  unknown  writers,t  in  the  next  paragraph  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  this  point,  remarking  in  his  way  that  as  the  three  Grospels 
in  which  the  above  predictions  occur  are  allowed  to  have  been  written 
between  the  year  65  and  72  A.D.,  or  dwring  the  war  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  were,  therefore,  written  durimg  and  irfier  the 
event  which  they  predict;  Vespasian  entering  Galilee,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  in  the  year  A.D.  67,  and  taking  the  Jewish 
capital  in  the  autumn  of  A.D.  704  '  In  treating  of  the  "  limits  of  apostolic 
wisdom  and  authority,"  Mr.  Greg  writes : — '*  Our  second  position  was  that 
the  Apostles  held  some  opinions  which  we  know  to  be  erroneous.  It  is 
essential  not  to  overstate  the  case.  They  held  several  opinions  whiob  we 
believe  to  be  erroneous,  but  only  one  which,  as  it  related  to  a  matter  offset, 
we  know  to  have  been  erroneous.  They  wMtmmously  and  unqvestionably 
believed  and  taught  that  the  End  of  the  World  was  at  hand,  and  would 
arrive  in  the  lifetime  of  the  then  existing  generation.  On  this  point  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  their  individual  minds,  nor  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them."  The  writer  here  cites  "  the  passages  of  the 
apostolic  writings  which  most  strongly  express,  or  most  clearly  imply,  this 
conviction,"  aU  which  passages  will  be  found,  with  many  others,  in  section 
V.  of  this  chapter.  Then  he  adds ;—  **  We  may  well  conceive  that  this 
strong  conviction  must,  in  men  like  the  Apostles,  have  been  something  far 
beyond  a  mere  abstract  or  speculative  opinion.  In  fact  it  modified  their 
whole  tone  of  thought  and  feeling ; — and  could  not  fail  to  do  so.  The  firm 
and  living  faith  that  a  few  years  would  bring  the  second  coming  of  their 
lx>rd  in  his  glory  and  the  fearful  termination  of  all  earthly  things, — when 
'  the  heavens  should  be  gathered  together  as  a  scroU,  and  the  elements 
should  melt  with  fervent  heat ;' — and  that  many  among  them  should  be 
still  alive,  and  should  witness  these  awful  occurrences,  with  human  eyes, 
and  should  join  their  glorified  Master  without  passing  through  the  portals 
of  the  grave— could  not  exist  in  their  minds  without  producing  not  only  a 
profound  contempt  for  all  the  pomps  and  distinctions  of  the  world,  but  an 
Jitter  carelessness  for  the  future  interests  o'f  mankind,  for  posterity,  even 
for  kindred, — without  indeed  distorting  all  the  just  proportions  of  those 
scenes  of  nature  and  society,  in  the  midst  of  which  their  lot  was  cast.(*« 

^  Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  123,  124. 

t  Bat  if  the  Goepeli  are  unreliable  fabrications,  attrib«ting  to  Jesus  words  which  he 
nerer  uttered,  this  divests  Christianity  of  its  claim  to  Divine  origin,  as  thoroughly  as  if 
Jesus  had  uttered  false  predictions.     Both  lead  us  inevitably  to  the  same  conelusioo. 

X  This  strong  argument  was  overlooked  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Essay,  where  it 
should  have  been  observed  that  if  Christ's  predictions  referred  to  the  destructign  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Evangelists,  who,  according  to  Christian  chrono- 
logers  themselves,  were  in  the  act  of  writing  them,  at  least  during  the  time  Jerusalem 
was  being  besieged  if  not  after  it  was  captured,  do  not  say  a  single  word  about  the  exaot 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions  before  their  ejres.  They  take  notice  of  the  fulfilment  oC 
Christ's  prophecies  regarding  his  death,  resurrection,  and  other  things.  In  the  age  of 
the  Apostles  it  required  not  a  little  time  to  write  a  book  the  size  of  one  of  the  Qoepels* 
}  See  NatozaL  Htstozy  of  Bnthqrissm,  wo.  ▼.  pp.  100, 101, 
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If  the  world  and  all  ita  mighty  and  far-stretching  intereett — if  the  earth 
and  ita  infinite  and  ever-varying  beautiea — if  the  aky  and  ita  myriads  of 
midnight  glories — were  indeed  to  be  finally  swept  away  in  the  time  and  the 
presence  of  the  existing  actors  in  the  busy  scene  of  life ;— where  was  the 
use  of  forming  any  new  ties  of  kindred  or  affection,  which  must  terminate 
so  suddenly  and  so  soon  ?  Why  give  a  moment's  thought  to  the  arts  which 
embellish  life,  the  amenities  which  adorn  it,  the  sciences  which  smooth  it 
or  prolong  it,  or  the  knowledge  which  enriches  and  dignifies  its  course  ? — 
Marriage,  children,  wealth,  power,  astronomy,  philosophy,  poetry — what 
were  they  to  men  who  knew  that  ten  or  twenty  years  would  transplant,  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  a  world  where  all  would 
be  forgotten,  and  would  leave  the  earth — the  scene  of  these  things — a 
destroyed  and  blackened  chaos  ?  To  this  conviction  may  be  traced  St. 
Paul's  confused  and  contradictory  notions  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  And 
this  conviction,  teeming  with  such  immense  and  dangerous  consequences, 
and  held  by  all  the  Apostles,  was,  we  now  know,  wholly  incorrect  and 
unfounded*  Next  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  there  was  probably  no 
doctrine  which  they  held  so  undoubtingly,  or  preached  so  dogmatically,  as 
this,  with  regard  to  which  they  were  totally  in  error.  If,  then,  they  were 
so  misinformed,  or  mistaken,  on  a  point  having  so  immediate  and  powerful 
a  bearing  upon  practical  life,  with  what  confidence  can  we  trust  them  on 
matters  of  deeper  speculation  ?"* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  (2  vols.  Oxford)  shows,  that  by  the  expression — "  We  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52.)  the 
Apostle  means — we  shall  not  all  sleep  the  sleep  of  death ;  thereby  showing 
the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  during  the  then  existent  generation, — 
Similar  extracts  might  be  made  from  Professor  Jowith's  Commentaries  on 
the  Galatians,  and  others  of  Paul's  Epistles ;  the  works  of  Dr.  Donaldson, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  Christian  Orthodoxy,  recently 
published ;  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Badon  Powell,  and  of  other  eminent 
divines  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  still  in  larger  proportion  among 
the  Congregational  Dissenters.     But  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  others. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  narration  of  facts — substantiated  by  unquestionable 
authorities — has  not  yet  been  detected  in' a  single  instance  to  be  erroneous, 
states  that  "  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  influence  of  truth  was  very 
powerfully  strengthened  by  an'  opinion  which,  however  it  may  deserve 
respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to 
experience.  It  was  universally  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  were  at  hand.  The  near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event 
had  been  predicted  by  the  Apostles ;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved  by 
their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who  understood,  in  their  literal  sense,  the 
discourses  of  Christ  himself,  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  before  that  generation  was  totally 
extinguished,  which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which 
might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to 
press  too  closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation  ;  but 

«  Crsed  of  ChristtDdom,  pp.  isa,  its. 
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u  long  as  for  wise  purposes  this  error  was  permitted  to  sabBist  in  the 
Charch>  it  was  productive  of  the  roost  salutary  effects  on  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christians  who  lived  in  the  awfal  expectation  of  that  moment, 
when  the  globe  itself  and  all  the  various  races  of  mankind  should  tremble 
at  the  presence  of  their  divine  Judg^  '**  Mr.  Gibbon  then  proceeds  to 
notice  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Milleniam  was  closely  connectad  with  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  was  in  fact  identical  with  that  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  final  judgment,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  having  been  suggested,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  notion  of  a  Golden  Age. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  History  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity ,t  informs 
US  that  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  early  Fathers  that  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  also  that  all  men  were  to  pass  through 
this  fire, --that  the  good  would  be  purified  by  it.  and  the  wicked  consumed. 
The  former  part  of  this  doctrine  they  might  learn  from  the  apostle  Peter ; 
but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whence  they  derived  the  latter  part  of  it." 

"  The  Gnostics  are  said  to  have  maintnined  that  the  greatest  part 

of  mankind  would  be  annihilated  at  the  day  of  judgment;  which  was 
probably  the  same  thing  that  was  meant  by  those  who  said  that  they  would 
be  consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  to  destroy  the  world." 

Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Mosheim,  like  others  who  write  for  the  benefit 
of  Christianity  rather  than  for  that  of  simple  truth,  find  it  more  convenient 
to  designate  the  doctrine  of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment  by 
the  palliative  term  "  Millenium."  The  latter  says  that  "  long  before  this 
period  (the  middle  of  the  third  century,)  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that 
Christ  was  to  come  and  reign  a  thousand  years  among  men,  before  the 
entire  and  final  dissolution  of  the  world."^  And  the  former  informs  us 
that  "  the  Fathers  who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenium  received  it 
from  the  traditions  and  notions  of  the  Jews ;  but  that  this  error  will  not 
hwalidate  their  authority  in  any  thing  delivered  by  them,  as  witnesses  of 
what  they  had  seen,  or  declared  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  "$  To  say  that  they  received  this  erroneous  doctrine  from  the 
Jews  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  they  received  it  from  the  Jewish 
apostles ;  for  none  but  those  of  the  Jews  who  were  Christians  would  adroit 
that  Christ  would  have  the  honour  to  reign  over  them  for  a  thousand  years. 
A  vast  number  of  other  eminent  writers  might  be  cited  who,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  make  similar  admissions.  The  citations  already  made,  how- 
ever, are  amply  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  position  advanced  in  this 
section — namely,  that  Christ  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  End  of 
the  World  and  the  Fmal  Judgment,  and  that  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers, 
constantly  taught  that  these  dread  events  were  close  at  hand,  are  neither 
newly  discovered  facts  brought  forward  for  the  first  time  in  this  work,  nor 

•  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  xv.  roc.  2. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  411.  It  is  difficult  to  conceire  what  could  hare  induced  snch  a  man  as 
l>r.  Priestley  to  write  two  large  octaro  volumes  which  have  the  tendencj  to  persuade 
the  world  that  Christianity  has  been  corrupted.  He  does  not  show  that  Christianity  was 
ever  purer  than  dnring  the  centuries  of  which  he  Ueats.  He  must  well  know  that  it  was 
never  so  refined  and  pure  as  in  the  age  he  wrote. 

X  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  cent.  ifi.  part  ii.  chap.  iil.  tec.  13. 
§  Whitby's  Treatise  on  the  Millenium,  vol.  ii.  of  Commentaries. 
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facta  supported  only  by  slight  evidence.  It  is,  howeyer»  to  be  observed 
that  although  these  facts  are  almost  generally  admitted,  yet  they  have 
never  had  their  due  weight  in  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Once  they  have  the  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  on  this  point,  the  pretensions  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  a  heavenly  origin,  vanish  as  a  necessary  consequence,-7-a  conse- 
quence never  dwelt  upon,  but  rather  studiously  evaded,  by  those  divines 
whose  candour  compels  them  to  admit  the  facts  themselves. 


> 
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CHAPTER    V. 


TBE  INFBRBNCBS  DIRBCTLr  DEDUCIBLE    FROM  THE  PORRGOINO    ESTABLISHED 

FACTS THAT    CHRIST    PREDICTED    TUB    LAST    DAY    OF    JUDGMENT   AND   THB 

END  OF  THB  WORLD  A8  NEAR  EVENTS — THAT  HIS  APOSTLES  INCULCATED 
THB  NEAR  APPROACH    OF  THE6B  EVENTS.    AS  A  MOST    IMPORTANT   DOCTRINE, 

IN    ALL    THEIR    DISCOURSES    AND    EPISTLES ANU  THAT    BOTH   THB   PREDIC« 

TION  OF  CHRIST  AND  THB  DOCTRINE  OP  HIS.  APOtTLKS,  HAVE  PROVED 
UTTERLY  FALSE,  AS  THB  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  OF  ITS  INHABI- 
TANTS,   IRREFUTABLY    SHOWS. 


SbOTION  T. THB  PROPHET  OF  NAZARETH  NEITHER  A  DEITY  NOR  IN  8UPBR- 

NATURAL  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  DEITY. — REPRB8BNTB0  HIMSELF  AS 
A  DIVINE  BBINO. — DOUBTFUL  WHETHER  HE  BELIEVED  HE  WAS  ANYTHING 
MORE  THAN  A  FALLIBLE  MAM. 


The  first  infercDce  which  every  thinking  mind  would  naturRlIy  draw 
from  these  facts  is,  that  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  could  not  be  a  divine 
person,  or  be  influenced  by  the  Deity,  in  his  words  and  actions,  and  more 
especially,  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  predictions  in  question.  For,  as 
already  observed,  it  is  absurd  and  even  blasphemous  to  suppose  that  God 
was  either  unable  to  predict  truly,  or  disposed  to  predict  falsely.  The  latter 
would  imply  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  capable  of  an  immoral  act,  and  the 
former  that  he  is  limited  in  knowledge.  The  human  mind  revolts  against 
entertaining  either  supposition  of  God.  It  is  incompatible  with  any  true 
notion  of  the  Deity  to  imagine  him  liable  to  any  imperfection  whatever. 
Indeed,  the  mind  of  man  is  not  capable  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  God 
in  any  other  manner  than  as  a  perfect  Being.  This  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  so  that  scarcely  any  proof  is  required  in  order  to  show  the  inevita- 
bility of  the  inference.  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  therefore,  not  being  a 
Divine  personage, — in  other  words  not  being  a  God. — it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant question,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  Christianity,  whether  he  was 
influenced  by  God.  To  say  that  he  was,  is  to  say  that  God  influenced  one 
of  his  creatures  so  as  to  make  him  impose  upon  the  world  that  which  was 
not  true,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  say  that  God  himself  did  so 
impose  upon  the  world ;  or  in  other  words,  upon  his  creatures.  For,  a 
person  thus  influenced  by  Grod  would  be  passive, — would  be  no  other  than 

2  o 
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an  instrument,  while  God  was  the  active  cause,  or  indeed  the  real  actor  in 
the  deception.  The  mind  recoils  from  supposing  God  to  he  capahle  of 
such  a  conduct, — a  conduct  which  every  correct  notion  of  morality  teaches 
us  he  would  discountenance  in  any  of  his  creatures.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  inevitable  that  this  prophet  was  neither  a  Deity,  nor  influenced 
by  the  Deity,  in  delivering  the  prechctions  under  notice.  Whether  he  was 
80  influenced  in  saying  or  doing  any  other  thing  is  a  question  of  very  little 
moment  in  the  present  inquiry  ;  for  Christianity  claims  its  superiority  over 
all  other  religions  on  the  ground  that  its  founder  was  a  Divine  Being ;  and 
this  not  being  the  case,  it  stands  on  a  level  with  all  other  religions.  But 
we  havje  not  the  least  proof  that  Christ  was  under  divine  influence  in  saying 
or  doing  anything  that  he  said  or  did,  any  more  than  we  have  that  he  was 
Bo  in  uttering  the  predictions  in  question.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive 
that  God  would  so  far  perplex  and  even  deceive  his  creatures  as  to  employ 
an  agent  to  reveal  his  will  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  leave  that  agent 
utterly  uncontrolled,  so  as  to  speak  falsely,  and  act  immorally.  We  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  God  acts  so  inconsistently,  any  more  than  we  have 
evidence  that  he  ever  yet  employed  any  man  specially  to  reveal  his  will.— 
Presumptive  proof  and  ethics  all  conspire  to  confirm  our  convictions  that 
he  never  has  done  and  never  will  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  _ 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Christ  bore  no  more 
relation  to  God  than  human  beings  at  large  bear,  our  attention  is  claimed 
to  several  questions  which  aflfect  his  moral  and  mental  character,  considered 
as  a  mere  man.  Did  he  ever  pretend  that  he  was  a  Divine  personage,  or 
held  supernatural  communication  with  the  Deity  ?  This  twofold  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
represent  him  as  being  in  supernatural  communication  with  God — if  not  a 
God  himself — are  very  numerous.  When  Peter  and  others  pronounce 
him  the  Son  of  God,  he  strongly  approves  of  their  declaration,  and  says 
that  he  and  his  Father  are  one.  Instances  of  bis  arrogating  to  himself  the 
attributes  of  Deity  are  in  the  Gospels  exceedingly  numerous,  so  that,  for 
any  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  needless  to  cite  any  of  themt  It  is 
true  that  he  calls  himself  by  the  title — Son  of  man, — ^an  appellation,  appar- 
ently, borrowed  from  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  in  a  vision  saw  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Hence  Christ,  under  this  title, 
arrogates  to  himself  the  function  of  a  Judge  of  all  mankind,  repeatedly 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  glory,  and  all  nations  being 
{Withered  before  him.  He  also  claims  such  a  relationship  with  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  say — "  All  things  are  delivered  to  m^  of  my  Father,  and  no 
man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  He  very 
frequently  speaks  of  himself  as  having  come  from  heaven — ^from  God,  and 
sent  by  die  only  true  God.  In  a  word,  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  makes 
It  quite  clear  and  undeniable  that  Christ  represented  himself  as  a  Divine 
Being.  The  next  question,  therefore,  which  presents  itself,  is, — ^Did  he 
know,  or  was  he  conscious  that  he  was  not  a  Deity,  and  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  Deity  ?  or  did  he  labour  under  the  mental  delusion  that  he 
was  such  a  personage  ?  If  he  did  know  this,  his  moral  character  does  not 
present  itself  to  us  in  a  very  favourable  light ;  but  if,  like  many  others 
before  and  after  him  who  have  made  similar  daims,  he  believed  that  he  was 
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what  he  profeased  to  be,  this  woald  acquit  him  of  any  motive  to  deceive ; 
while,  however,  it  would  deny  him  the  possession  of  any  moral  character 
at  a11»  either  good  or  bad  ;  and  would  exonerate  him  of  any  moral  respon- 
sibUity  to  his  fellow-men.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  conscious  that 
he  was  not  a  Divine  Being,  is  a  question  difficult  to  be  determined,  if  we 
take  for  our  guide  the  Go»pel  narratives,  and  regard  them  as  genuine 
histories,  as  has  been  done  throughout  this  work.  It  is  true  that  these 
Gospels  inform  us  that  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  he  was  mad,  and 
laboured  under  what  they  called  demoniacal  possession ;  and  further,  that 
even  his  own  relatives,  being  of  a  similar  opinion,  "  went  out  to  lay  hold 
on  him,"  saying,  "  he  is  beside  himself."*  And  indeed  many  of  his  rash 
and  injudicious  acts  go  very  far  to  substantiate  this  opinion  of  his  mental 
state,  such  as  for  example,  his  cursing  a  fig-tree — an  inanimate  portion  of 
matter — for  having  no  figs  in  (he  winter  ;  his  outrageous  conduct  in  enter- 
ing the  temple,  on  a  day  of  national  gathering  for  religious  services,  up- 
setting the  tables  and  seats,  and  beating  out  with  a  whip  those  who  had 
entered  for  religious  purposes;  together  with  many  other  acts  and  expres- 
sions which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. f 

Before  this  point,  however,  could  be  decided  with  any  degree  of 
certunty,  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain,  not  only  what  is  said  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels, — not  only  what  he  said  of  himself,  but  also  what  he  thought 
of  himself.  From  many  acute  expressions  in  the  Gospels,  attributed  to 
Jesus,  one  would  infer  that  his  mind  was  in  a  perfectly  sound  state.  But 
most  of  the  expressions  in  the  Gospels  indicating  the  g^atest  elevation  of 
mind,  and  possessing  the  highest  moral  tone,  are  such  as  can  be  found  in 
pagan  lore,  existing,  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  long  before  the  Gospels 
were  extant.  Besides:  we  know  that  many  who  have  pretended,  or  perhaps 
rather  imagined  themselves  to  be  Messiahs,  prophets,  deities.  &c.,  were 
sane  on  every  point  but  one,  namely,  that  which  inspired  them  with  the 
delusion  that  they  were  such  characters  as  they  assumed ;  and  spoke  on 
religions  matters  most  feelingly,  wisely,  and,  according  to  the  received 
notiatu  of  such  religious  matters,  even  sublimely,  so  as  to  draw  crowds 
after  them,  and  make  many  disciples. |  In  the  present  state  of  human 
physiology,  it  is  most  difiicult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  real, 
perfect,  mental  sanity  and  insanity ;  and  this  difficulty  increases  in  regard 
to  a  supposed  case  of  insanity  on  a  point  of  religion.  Mahomed,  Sweden- 
borg,  Joanna  Southcott,  the  Prophet  Brothers,  Joseph  Smith  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  with  others  that  could  be  named  of  this  fanatical  class,  whose 
history  is  well  known,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  insane  on  any  other 
point  than  that  of  religion — that  of  the  supernatural — ^the  miraculous ;  for 
each  of  them  has  said  some  wise  things  ;  and  some  of  them  have  accom- 
plished tasks  which  display  considerable  mental  strength.  Nor  is  there 
anything  like  positive  proof  that  any  of  these  characters  were  impostors, — 
in  other  words,  that  they  were  conscious  they  were  not  what  they  pretended 
to  be,  and  knew  that  they  were  deceivmg  their  followers.     That  they  were 

•  John  z.  30.    Hark  Hi.  SI. 
t  Hark  zt  13,  15.    Matth.  zzi.  IS.     Luke  xiz.  45.    John  it.  13—15. 
{  The  reader  it  reoommended  the  peroeal  of  Dr.  Chejne'e  Essay  ou  Mental  Derange- 
ment  in  connectioa  with  Religion,  Dublin,  1843;  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iz. 
pp.  S89,  S3S,  577 ;  and  Dr.  A.  Coombe'i  Work  on  Mental  Derangement. 
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miEleading  their  disciples  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  the  question  is — 
and  a  question  very  diflBcult  to  be  determined — whether,  at  the  time,  they 
were  conscious  that  they  were  misleading  them,  or  misrepresenting  them- 
selves, in  regard  to  the  communication  they  affirmed  they  held  with  the 
Deity ;  or  whether  they  were»  at  the  time,  labouring  under  a  mental  delusion. 
If  the  latter  was  the  case,  although  they  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions,  or  be  said  even  to  possess  properly  a  mora!  character,  yet 
they  deserve  credit  for  their  sincerity ;  but  if  the  former,  they  were  no 
other  than  impostors.  In  like  manner,  if  Jesus  believed,  however  errone- 
ously, that  he  was  the  person  he  represented  himself,  he  cannot  be  called 
an  impostor;  but  if  he  did  not  believe  this,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
him  either  as  sincere  or  innocent.  For  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any 
one»  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  to  represent  himself  as  a  prophet  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  reveal  his  will  and  purposes,  and  to  predict  future  events, 
— when  in  reality  he  is  not  such  a  person, — without  knowing  so,  and 
without  deceiving,  or,  at  best,  attempting  to  deceive.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  appear  impossible  for  a  person  who  believed  that  he  was  such, 
when  he  was  not,  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  sanity,  but  must  be  labouring 
under  a  delusion,  on  this  individual  point.  Since,  however,  we  cannot 
ascertain  what  Christ  thought  of  himself,  we  cannot  determine  which  of  the 
above  characters  he  bore ;  any  more  than  we  can  ascertain,  with  precision, 
whether  Mahomed,  Swcdenborg,  Southcote,  Brothers,  Joseph  Smith,  and 
others  of  similar  pretensions,  really  believed  that  they  were  supernaturally 
influenced, — were  inspired  men,  and  were  prophets,  or  knew  that  they 
were  impostors.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  whatever  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  whether  Christ  did.  or  did 
not  know. — believed,  or  did  not  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  Deity,  and  had  no 
preternatural  communication  with  God.  For  the  character  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  positively  proved  to  be  of  human  origin,  by  the  indubitable  evi- 
dence  we  have  of  the  fact  that — whatever  Jesus  thought  or  knew  of  himself 
— A«  stood  in  no  other  relation  to  the  Deity  than  men  generally  stand. 

However,  by  way  of  showing  the  inconsistency  of  Christians,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  founders  of  the  religious  sects  just  named,  as  well  as 
those  of  others  who  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired  prophets, — and  who 
as  such  gained  the  confidence  of  thousands, — are  believed,  by  all  except 
their  respective  followers,  and  particularly  by  those  who  caU  themselves 
orthodox  Christians,  to  have  been  either  fanatics  or  impostors, — to  have 
either  laboured  under  mental  delusion,  or  to  have  wilfully  deceived.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  characters  they 
actually  bore ; — some  considering  them  fanatics,  and  others  pronouncing 
them  impostors ;  but  all  agreeing  that  they  were  the  one  or  the  other. — 
How  inconsistent  then  it  is  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  denounce  these 
founders  of  Faith  as  either  fanatics  or  impostors,  while  they  contend  that 
Jesus  was  neither,  and  maintain  that  he  was  a  Divine  personage  !  Take  the 
instance  of  Swedenborg. — If  testimony  is  of  any  authority,  God  made 
innumerable  revelations  to  him  ;  he  was  highly  inspired ;  he  foretold  future 
events,  and  read  men's  hearts.  He  could  tell  what  was  taking  place  in 
distant  lands  at  the  moment  it  was  occurring,  and  could  do  many  other 
miraculous  things.  He  was  so  far  from  being  considered  either  insane  or 
deceptive— either  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor  by  his  followers — that  he  was^ 
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and  U,  to  this  day,  venerated  as  a  man  of  profoand  piety,  and  of  highly 
philosophic  knowledge, — a  man  whose  motives  were  most  disinterested  and 
philanthropic,  and  whose  Divine  revelations  were  of  the  most  pare  and 
benevolent  tendency.  All  this,  too.  is  attested  by  evidence  much  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  Gospel  narratives  of  Jesns.  Still,  orthodox  Christians, 
while  they  suppose  Swedenborg  to  have  been  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor, 
deny  that  Jesos  was  either,  and  contend  that  he  was  even  a  Divine  being. 
It  is  high  time  for  Christians  to  show  to  the  world  upon  what  grounds 
they  inconsistently  claim  divinity  for  Jesos,  while  they  deny  that  honour  to 
the  founders  of  all  other  religions,  some  of  which  are  equiUly  as  moral  and 
rational  as  Christianity. 


Section  II.— thk  apostlbs  rathu  thi  dbcbivbd  than  tbb  Dsciivaas, 

IN  PaOMULOATINO   TBB    EBRONBOnS    DOCTEINB    OF  TBB  NBAR  APPRO ACB 

OF   TBB   BND  OF   TBB    WORLD. NOT    NBCB88ART    TO    SUPP08S    TBAT,    IN 

TBIS  AND  IN  TBBIR  PRBTBMCB  TO  DIVINB  INSPIRATION,  TBBT  WBRB 
MORB  UNDBR  TBB  INFLUBNCB  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  MANIA  TBAN  OTBBE 
FANATICS. 


Another  inference  deducible  from  the  facts  already  proved,  in  this 
work,  as  to  the  incorrectness  of  Christ's  predictions  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
and  the  End  of  the  World  is,  that  the  Apostles,  who  inculcated  the  near 
approach  of  these  events,  were  either  deceivers  or  were  themselves  deceived ; 
— ^in  other  word8,^-either  they  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand,  or  they  imposed  this  notion  upon  others,  when  they  did  not  them- 
selves believe  it.  If  they  believed  what  they  inculcated  they  were  honest, 
although  deluded ;  but  if  they  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  they  preached, 
they  were  what  they  called  others;  namely, — "deceivers."  However 
about  other  points  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  Apostles  had  any  design  to  deceive,  in  declaring  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand.  It  is  most  probable  that  they,  in  common  with  thousands 
of  others  in  that  age,  firmly  believed  this  to  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  For 
such  was  the  credulity  of  those  times  that  anything  supernatural, — any- 
thing which  participated  of  the  new,  the  marvellous,  and  awful,  was 
believed  with  avidity,  and  with  very  little  investigation  as  to  its  truth. 

Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  suppose  their  minds,  individually,  were 
affected,  in  a  particular  manner,  with  a  species  of  religious  mania,  before 
they  could  have  simply  believed  in  the  near  approach  of  the  events  they 
proclaimed,  any  more  than  there  is  to  suppose  the  minds  of  thousands  to  be 
affected  who,  in  the  present  age,  believe  in  religious  things  quite  as  absurd. 
According  to  the  account  given  in  the  New  Testament,  they  stand  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  Jesus  is  represented,  with  regard  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  either  religions  madmen,  or  religious  impostors. 
They  were  not  the  originators*  of  the  doctrine  of  the  approaching  £nd  of 

*  The  inference  one  would  natunHy  draw  from  the  Ootpels,  ie  that  Christ  wia  the 
originator  of  the  doctrine  of  the  near  approach  of  these  erenta, — that  it  was  he  who  first 
predicted  them.  Historj,  howevei^  teaches  us  that  Christ  was,  by  no  means,  original  on 
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tbe  World,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  they  inculcated  ; — they  were  only  converts  to  it,  like  converts 
to  the  religion  of  the  Mussulman,  of  the  Mormonites,  or  of  the  Christiana 
of  the  present  day. — all  of  them  creeds  which  are  implicitly  believed  by 
millions  of  people.  The  Apostles,  being  persons  of  excited  imaginations, 
took  a  leading  part  in  promulgating  this  doctrine ;  and  so  far  were  they 
from  disbelieving  it,  that,  being  carried  onward  by  circumstances  tending 
to  strengthen  their  faith  and  make  them  adhere  to  what  they  had  already 
declared,  many  of  them,  possibly,  died  martyrs  in  its  behalf.  To  account 
for  this  without  supposing  the  Apostles  to  have  been  religious  madmen, 
the  genius  of  the  age  and  the  degree  of  civilization  at  which  it  had  arrived, 
together  with  other  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  those  times, 
a  thousand  tales  of  miracles  would  be  circulated  and  firmly  believed,  about 
the  Leader  of  every  sect.  These  would  be  magnified  and  multiplied,  and 
would  soon  become  traditional, — would  be  collected  and  written  down  in 
books,  which  would  be  transcribed,  improved,  and  circulated ;  the  writers, 
in  accordance  with  the  romancing  spirit  of  the  age,  possibly,  being  quite 
unconscious  oi  fraud,  and  having  no  other  aim  than  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  adorning  the  hero  of  their  tale  with  every  excellent  quality  imaginable. 
Hence  we  find  the  early  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  every  ancient 
country  abounding  with  such  fabulous  tales.  And  hence  the  Apostles 
might,  in  regard  to  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  then  generally 
believed  in  the  land  of  Judea,  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  Jesus,  whom 
we  are  told  most  of  them  had  seen,  would,  according  to  his  promise, 
quickly  come  to  execute  judgment ;  and.  consequently,  might  have  been 
induced  to  promulgate  this  doctrine  from  purely  benevolent  motives ;  being 
thus  not  deceivers,  but  deceived. 

It  is  difiicult,  however,  to  imagine  that,  being  in  a  sane  state  of  mind, 
they  could  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  were  actually  inspired  men, 
miraculously  called  and  appointed  by  God  to  promulgate  this  doctrine, 
which  they  termed  "the  Gospel."  On  this  point  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  them  as  have  already  been  made  in  reference  to  the  pretended  divine 
mission  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  place,  God  would  not  inspire  them  to  pro- 
mulgate falsity, — to  proclaim  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  which 
eighteen  centuries  have  proved  untrue. ^Secondly,  they  were,  therefore,  not 
divinely  inspired  men. — Thirdly,  as  they  all  laid  claim  to  divine  authority, 
and  pretended  to  possess  miraculous  power,  and  other  things  calculated  to 
make  their  foUowers  believe  that  they  held  direct  communication  with  God. 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that — either  they  were  fully  aware  that  they 
held  no  snob  communication  with  God,  and  were  deceiving  their  followers ; 
or  that,  if  they  believed  they  held  such  supernatural  communication  with 

these  pointe—that  the  end  of  the  world,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heayen  were  thought  cloee  at  hand  long  before  the  time  he  i^  said  to  have  lived.  It  it 
true  that  these  notions  appear  to  have  been  revived  and  to  have  undergone  some  altera- 
tions, as  to  detailD,  about  this  period.  In  no  other  sense  than  the  foregoing  can  Jesus 
be  said  to  be  their  origiuator,  any  more  than  bis  Apostles  who  afterwards  preached  them. 
But  as  the  New  Testament  represents  Christ  as  in  more  immediate  connection  with  the 
Deity  than  the  Apostles, — nay  as  a  Deity,  fur  whom  to  err  it  is  impossible ;  the  Apostles, 
on  tliis  consideration,  stood  in  a  very  different  position,  with  reference  to  the  manifest 
incorrectness  of  their  notions  touching  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  inferences  dedueible 
from  this  incorrectness ;  tot  **U>  err  is  lAuman,"  &c. 
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the  Deity,  they  were  laboaring  under  meDtal  delusion  ;  that  is,  they  must 
either  have  been  impostors  or  fanatics.*  They  might,  truly,  participate  of 

*  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  strong  proofs  that  both  they  and 
their  conTerts  were  under  the  influence  of  a  wild  fanaticism,  or  religious  freoij.  (Sea 
Notei  on  the  Vieioos  of  Peter  and  Paul,  page  204.)  What  is  aaid  to  have  descended  on 
the  people  at  the  daj  of  Penteeoat,  and  called  the  **  Holy  Ghost,"  or,  literally  translated, 
the  holy  w'nd,  or  ^v«/— termed  "  a  ruahing  mighty  wind,  fiUing^the  house  where  they 
were  sitting,"  and  accompanied  with  the  appearance  of  **  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,^ 
which  "  sat  upon  each  of  them,'*  so  as  to  make  them  '*  speak  with  other  tongues*' — speak 
incoherent  jargon  that  belonged  to  no  language  whatever — was  nothing  but  an  indi* 
eation  of  religious  frenzy.  (Acts  iL  1 — 13.)  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Qhost  is  repeatedly  described  as  being  no  other  than  to  speak  thus 
**  with  tongues." — When  Peter  preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  company,  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  all  of  them,  so  as  to  make  them  "  speak  with  tongues,  and  magnify  God."  (Acts 
z.  44 — 46.)  When  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  cerUin  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus,  *'  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied."  (Acts  xix. 
6.)  Christ  promises  that  those  who  belicYed  should  **  speak  with  tongues."  (Mark  xvi, 
17.)  Paul  very  frequently  refers  to  the  same  faculty  by  the  phrases — "speaking  with 
tongues" — **  gift  of  tongues" — **  unknown  tongues,'*  and  so  on ;  (See  1  Cor.  xii.  10;  xiii. 
1,  8 ;  aiy.  a,  5,  9,  13-27.)  meaning,  evidently,  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  clear  from  many  of  Paul's  expressions,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  just  cited, 
that  to  speak  with  tongues  was  not  to  preach  in  a  foreign  language,  but  to  utter  some 
incoherent  sounds,  not  intelligible  in  any  language ;  and  he  also  intimates  that  this 
practice  of  speaking  with  tongues  had  become  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  unbelievers. — For 
fa^asks; — "If  the  whole  church  be  come  together  into  one  place,  and  all  speak  with 
tongues,  and  there  come  in  unlearned  men,  or  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  ye  are 

mad V* "If  any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two,  or  at  the 

most  by  three,  and  that  by  course,  and  let  one  interpret." ..«....."  For  God  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion^  but  of  peace."  (l  Cor.  xiv.  23,  27,  33,  39,  40.)  There  is  very  little 
doubt  that  these  tongues  were  the  uniotelligible  sounds  which  the  early  Christians 
uttered  when,  in  an  assembled  state,  tliey  were  under  the  influence  of  religious  frenzy, 
similar  to  that  into  which,  as  already  described,  the  ancient  prophets  wrought  themselves. 
Mr.  Greg,  in  his  able  criticism  on  *'  the  Gift  of  Tongues,"  has  the  following  just  remarks. 
— *'  It  is,  we  think,  almost  impossible  to  read  the  whole  of  the  three  chapters  from  which 
the  above  citations  were  made,  (t  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.)  without  comiug  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  earlj  Christian  church,  there  were  a  number  of  weak,  mobile,  imaginative 
minds,  who,  over-excited  by  the  sublimity  of  the  new  doctrine  expounded  to  them,  and 
by  the  stirring  eloquence  of  its  preachers,  passed  the  faint  and  undefinable  line  which 
separates  enthusiasm  from  delirium,  and  gave  vent  to  their  exultation,  in  incoherent  or 
inarticulate  utterances,  which  the  compassionate  sympathy,  or  the  consanguineous  fancies 
of  those  around  them,  dignifled  with  the  description  of  speaking,  or  prophesying,  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  No  one  familiar  with  physiology,  and  medical  or  religious  history,  can 
be  ignorant  how  contagious  delusions  of  this  nature  always  prove,  and  when  once  these 
incoherences  became  the  recognised  sign  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  every  one  would, 
of  course,  be  anxious  to  experience,  and  to  propagate  them.  We  have  seen  the  ssme 
thing  precisely,  in  our  own  day,  among  the  Irvingites.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  same 
phenomena  of  mental  weakness  and  excitement  which,  in  the  one  case,  aroused  only  pity 
and  contempt,  should  in  the  other  be  regarded  with  a  mysterious  reverence  and  awe  ? .  • 
....  That  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  delusion  and  unsound  enthusiasm  in  the  Christian 
church  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  seems  certain,  but  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  otherwise,  without  such  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  natural 
causes  as  would  have  amounted  to  an  incessant  miracle.  Wonders,  real  or  supposed, 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  subjects  habitually  brou;{bt  before  the  contemplation  of 
believers,  were  of  such  exciting  and  sublime  magnificence  that  even  the  strongest  minds 
cannot  too  long  dwell  upon  them  without  some  degree  of  perilous  emotion.  The  recent 
events  which  closed  the  life  of  Uie  Founder  of  their  Faith,  and  above  all,  the  glorious 
truth,  or  the  splendid  fiction,  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  were  depicted  with  all 
the  exaggerating  grandeur  of  oriental  imagination.  The  expectation  of  an  almost  im- 
mediate end  of  the  world,  and  the  reception  into  glory  and  power  of  the  living  believer, 
—the  hope  which  ssch  one  e&tsrtsined,  of  being  "caught  up"  to  meet  his* Redeemer  in 
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both  these  qualities.  For  there  are,  decidedly,  cases  on  record  of  fanatics 
whose  character  was  a  cdmpoand  of  imposture  and  mental  derangement. 

the  clouds — ^was  of  itself  sufficient  to  overthrow  all  but  the  coldest  tempers ;  while  the 
constant  state  of  mental  tension  in  which  they  were  kept  by  the  antagonism  and  perse- 
cution of  the  world  without,  could  not  fail  to  maintain  a  def^ree  of  exultation  very  un- 
ikvourable  to  sobriety  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  All  these  influences,  too,  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  minds  the  most  ignorant  and  unprepared,  upon  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
upon  women  and  children ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  most  prominent  doctrine  of 
their  faith  was  that  of  the  immediate,  special,  and  hourly  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit— 
a  doctrine  of  all  others  the  most  liable  to  utter  and  gross  misconception,  and  the  most 
apt  to  lead  to  perilous  mental  excitement.  Hs»nce,  they  were  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  miracles.  Their  creed  did  not  supply,  and  indeed  scarcely  admitted,  any  criterion  of 
what  was  of  divine  origin — for  who  could  Tenture  to  pronounce  or  define  how  the  Spirit 
might  or  should  manifest  itself? — and  tlius  ignorance  and  folly  too  often  became  the 
arbiters  of  wisdom — and  the  ravings  of  delirium  were  listened  to  as  the  words  of  inspi- 
ration, and  of  Ood We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  painful,  but  unavoidable  conclusion, 

that  those  mysterious  and  unintelligible  utterances  which  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  generally  looked  upon  as  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  manifestations  of 
its  presence — the  signs  of  its  operation — the  especial  indication  and  criterion  of  its 
having  fallen  upon  any  one — were  in  fact  simply  the  physiologically  natural  results  of 
morbid  and  perilous  cerebral  exultation,  induced  by  strong  religious  excitement  acting  on 
uncultivated  and  susceptible  minds ; — results  wliich  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  followed 
in  similar  circumstances  and  from  similar  stimuli." — Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  175 — 178. 

Mr.  Greg,  in  the  above  valuable  work,  has  the  following  note  on  p.  175. — "Somewhat 
similar  phenomena  have  manifested  themselves  on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
last  eight  hundred  years,  and  even  in  our  own  day,  when  religious  excitement  has  proved 
too  strong  for  weak  minds  or  sensitive  frames  to  bear  without  giving  way.  We  And  them 
recorded  in  the  case  of  the  ecstatics  of  Cevennes,  who  underwent  severe  perseeution  in 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  among  the  convulsionnairts  of  St. 
Medard  near  the  close  of  last  century.  Both  these  cases  are  examined  in  considerable  detail 
in  a  very  curious  and  valuable  work  by  Bertrand,  a  French  physician,  "  Sur  les  Yftriet^s  de 
TExtase"  (pp.  323,  359.)  But  our  own  country  has  presented  us,  within  a  few  years,  with 
m  reproduction  of  precisely  the  same  results  arising  from  similar  causes.  There  is  extant 
a  very  remarkable  and  painfully-interesting  pamphlet  by  a  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  shining  light  in  Mr.  Irving's  congregation,  and  a  great  "  speaker  with  tongues,** 
in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  ail  the  accompanying  phenomena.  It  was  written 
after  he  had  recovered ;  though  he  never  relinquished  his  belief  in  the  supernatural 
nature  of  these  utterances,  but  finally  concluded  them  to  be  from  Satan,  on  the  ground 
of  some  of  the  speakers  uttering  what  he  thought  false  doctrine.  The  description  he 
gives  of  his  own  state  and  that  of  others  during  the  visitations  indicate,  in  a  manner  that 
no  physiologist  can  mistake,  a  condition  of  cerebral  excitement  verging  on  hysteria  and 
madness,  and  by  no  means  uncommon.  Sometimes,  when  praying,  his  shrieks  were  so 
loud  that  he  was  compelled  to  **  thrust  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  that  he  might 
not  alarm  the  house.'^  Others  fell  down  **  convulsed  and  foaming  like  demoniacs.  — 
**  My  whole  body  was  violently  agitated  ;  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  I  was  paralyzed 
under  a  shaking  of  my  limbs,  and  no  expression  except  a  convulsive  sigh."  His  friends 
*'  remarked  on  his  excited  state  of  mind.**  A  servant  was  taken  out  of  his  house  deranged* 
and  pronounced  by  the  tongues  to  be  possesi^ed  by  a  devil.  Another  "  speaker  with 
tongues"  did  nothing  but  mutter  inarticulate  nonsense  with  a  "  most  revolting  expression 
of  countenance."  Mr.  Baxter  says  that  the  utterances  which  were  urged  upon  him  by 
*'  the  power,"  were  sometimes  intelligible,  sometimes  not,  sometimes  French,  sometimes 
Latin,  and  sometimes  in  languages  which  he  did  not  know,  but  which  his  wife  thought 
to  be  Spanish.  He  says,  at  last,  "  My  persuasion  concerning  the  unknown  tongue  is  t^bat 
it  is  MO  language  whateoer,  but  a  mere  collection  of  words  and  sentences,  often  a  mere 
jargon  of  sounds."  One  man  seldom  began  to  speak  without  the  contagion  seising  upon 
others,  so  that  numbers  spoke  at  once,  as  in  Paul's  time.  It  is  clear  to  any  one  who 
reads  Mr.  Baxter's  candid  and  unpretending  narrative,  that  a  skilful  physician  would  at 
once  have  terminated  the  whole  delusion  by  a  liberal  exhibition  of  phlebotomy  and 
anodynes.*'     . 

Amongst  the  various  religious  sects  in  W^ales,  displays  of  fanaticism  bearing  most  of 
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Paul's  vision  in  wbich  he  taw  "  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,"  and  heard  a  voice  saying.  '*  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?"  is  very 
much  like  the  spectral  and  auricular  illusions  of  modem  times,  to  which 

the  featares  of  the  foregoing  baTe  been  witnessed  frequently,  even  during  the  lut  thirty 
years ;  and  before  that  period  they  were  of  much  mor»  frfqtuni  occurrence.  They  are 
regarded  as  the  effects  of  the  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  churches,  and 
called  diwigiadau, — a  word  which  si^^nifies  reyivals.  Tliey  are  always  the  means  of  add- 
ing immense  numbers  to  the  churches ;  and  most  generally  take  place,  or  at  least  are 
commenced,  under  the  ministry  of  the  most  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  preachers,— -those 
who  are  capable  of  gettini;  what  the  people,  in  their  vernacular  language,  call  kwyk 
in  preaching;  in  other  words,  of  carrying  such  an  effect  upon  their  hearers  as  to  make 
them  diiiplay  a  degree  of  religious  enthusiasm.  WcUh  preaching  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  fiery  character.  This  religions  fanaticism  is  evidently  contagious  in 
its  effects.  If  there  happens  to  be  in  a  congregation  a  person  of  an  uncommonly  ezcit- 
sble  temperament,  and  bis  religious  feelings  are  powerfully  addreseed  by  a  fiery  preacher, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  conjuring  up  this  fiinaticism  into  action.  Once  a  single  indi- 
vidual is  under  its  influence,  others  are  quickly  affected  with  it,  so  that  sometimes  it  runs 
with  amazing  rapidity  through  a  whole  congregation,  carrying  the  stronger  effect  upon 
those  whose  cerebral  developments  are  evidently  the  more  susceptible  of  it.  These  mani- 
fesutions  of  religious  madness,  in  general,  proceed  gradually,  from  a  very  low  beginning, 
till  ^ey  arrive  at  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  frenzy.  They  are  generally  commenced 
by  some  old  saiut  suddenly  bawling  out  such  Words  as — duAch!  (praise)  hendigedig! 
(blessed)  or  Ammt :  or  by  the  howling  and  weeping  of  a  female,  during  the  time  the 
preacher  pours  forth  his  sermon  in  thrilling  eloquence.  When  he  hears  these  si«rns  that 
his  preaching  takes  effect,  he  is  thereby  stimulated,  and  carries  a  much  stronger  influence. 
A  second  person  begins  to  weep,  or  bawl  out  **diolchr*  or  *'  hendigedig  !**  then  a  third, 
a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  till  very  soon  not  a  word  the  preacher  says  can  be  heard,— 
all  are  in  confusion ;  some  sin^^ing  hymns,  some  throwing  their  arms  about,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  uttering  expressions  of  praise ;  some  jumping  about  and  treading  on 
one  another's  toes ;  some  weepin?,  and,  with  floods  of  tears  flowing  from  their  eyes, 
uttering  expressions  of  despair  about  being  saved,  because  their  sins  are  so  greau^- 
Females  shriek ;  sometimes  they  lay  hold  of  each  other  in  endearment ;  at  other  times, 
they  tear  their  own  clothes  to  pieces,  and  even  pluck  off  the  hair  of  their  heads.  They 
thus  work  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  or  relisiuus  hysteria,  till  at  last  they  faint; 
when,  if  any  of  their  friends  are  sufficiently  free  from  the  influence  of  the  same  madness, 
they  are  carried  from  the  chapel  into  the  open  air,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  presenting 
the  moat  revolting  spectacle.  All  those  who  happen  to  fall  into  these  religious  fits  of 
madness  are  considered  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^to  have  been 
converted  ;  and,  generally,  at  the  end  of  the  service,  are  received  into  the  '*  Society" 
which,  at  the  close  of  these  meetings,,  is  purposely  held  in  order  to  receive  new  converts. 
In  this  frencj,  many  persons  continue  to  repeat  the  same  particular  word  for  a  great 
number  of  tiroes,  till  their  articulation  becomes  entirely  unintelligible ;  others  continually 
mutter  some  words  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  unders^od,  much  resembling  Mr. 
Baxter's  jargon.  At  these  revivals,  it  frequently  happens  in  a  prayer  meeting  that  some  reli- 
gioasly  excited  member,  when  en^ged  in  prayer,  works  himself  into  such  a  degree  of 
madness  that  he  can  be  heard  at  an  inconceivable  distance,  and  will  infect  others  with  his 
religious  fury,  so  as  to  create  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  such  as  these  prayer 
meetinics  have  produced  a  thousand  times.  Scenes  similar  to  these  the  writer,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  witnessed  in  chapels  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  David  Williams,  a  most 
eloquent  preacher,  at  Troed-rhiw-daUr,  Llanwrtyd,  and  other  chapels  in  that  part  of 
Breconshire.  Perhaps  that  is  the  last  revival  of  any  note  .that  has  happened  amongst  the 
Independents.  But  these  manifestations  of  religious  madness  occur  quite  as  often  among 
the  other  two  prevalent  secU  iu  Wales — the  Baptists  and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  the 
time  of  the  Rev.  Howell  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  latter,  iU  members  were  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  religious  madness,  particularly  that  of  jumping,  that  they  were 
designated  by  some  of  the  other  sects — '<  the  Jumpers."  The  writer  cites  no  authority 
for  the  foregoing  deecriptions  of  religious  frenzy  in  Wales.  He  has  many  times  witnessed 
•aeh  scenes ;  and  ewBtj  one  acquainted  with  religion  in  Wales,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
knows  that  much  more  might  be  said  of  the  madness  of  its  yolaries.  England,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  in  many  placos,  bore  the  same  character. 
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some  people  are  eubject  when  their  brains  are  in  an  unsound  state.  Peter's 
vision  when,  in  a  trance,  he  saw  a  certain  vessel  descending  from  heaven, 
and  heard  a  voice  saying,  *'  Arise  Peter,  slay  and  eat,"  was  also  of  the 
same  character.*  Both  are  also  similar  in  character  to  visions  that  persons 
whom  Christians  would  call  fanatics  have  had.  Mahomed  had  a  vision 
when,  like  Peter,  he  was  praying ;  and,  like  Paul,  saw  a  flood  of  light  fall 
upon  him,  with  such  inconceivable  splendour  that  he  swooned  away ;  and 
he  also  saw  an  angel  who  showed  him  a  cloth  with  written  characters,  and 
said  to  him  "  Read  T'f  Swedenborg  and  Joseph  Smith  likewise  had  several 
visions.  If  these  visions,  therefore,  are  signs  of  a  divine  mission,  they  are 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Apostles.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine 
whether  either  Paul,  Peter,  Mahomed,  or  Joe  Smith,  ever  really  had  such 
visions.  All  we  know  is  that  they  are  reported  to  have  had  them.  If  they 
bad,  the  fact  furnishes  presumptive  proof  that  such  visions  are  peculiar  to 
fanatics.  If  they  never  had  such  visions,  it  proves  they  are  more  addicted 
to  knavery  than  subject  to  spectra]  illusions.  In  the  case  of  Paul  and 
Peter,^  however,  these  visions,  whether  experienced  or  pretended  to  have 
been  experienced,  do  not  prove  a  call  from  God ;  for  we  find  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  they  imagined  or  pretended  to  have  had,  they  preached  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which,  in  other  words,  as  we  have  seen,  means  that 
the  End  of  the  World  was  at  hand.  But  as  the  end  of  the  world  was  not 
then  at  hand,  and  is  not  even  yet  at  hand,  we  may,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  conclude  that  God  did  not  call  upon  them  to  promulgate 
a  falsehood.  As  in  the  case  of  Christ,  it  is  a  point  of  perfect  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  Christianity,  whether  the  Apostles  were  the 
deluded  or  the  deluders ;  since  it  is  certain  they  were  not  influenced  by 
God  in  their  sayings  or  doings.  For  we  may  rest  assured  that  God  never 
—either  in  a  vision  or  otherwise — prompted  men  to  deceive,  alarm,  and 
reduce  to  despair  their  poor  and  confiding  fellow-creatures.    In  addition  to 

*  Acts  X.  10;  ix.;  xi.;  xii.  17;  xxvL 

t  Irring's  Life  of  Mahomed,  p.  32.  Bobo's  Edit. 

X  Peter  and  Paul  fell  into  a  imnes,  a  state  of  the  cerebral  eystem,  wbicb  will,  on  all 
hands,  be  admitted  to  be  unsound.  If,  therefore,  in  a  tranc§,  they  must  be  in  an  unsound 
state  of  mind.  In  regard  to  Paurs  vision,  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the 
account  we  have  of  it  by  the  writer  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  where  he  narrates  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  the  conversion  of  Paul,  (ix.  3 — 26.)  and  where  he  pretends  to  report  Paul's 
speech,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  own  conversion,  (xxii.  6—19.)  In  the  latter 
narrative  Paul  says  that,  some  time  after  he  had  seen  the  first  vision,  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  while  he  was  praying  in  the  temple  he  fell  into  a  trance,  (ver.  18.)  Paul's 
account  of  hia  own  conversion  must  be  preferable  to  that  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
which  was  only  second-hand.  Paul  says  that,  upon  his  miraculous  conversion,  he  retired 
into  seclusion  to  meditate  upon  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  him.  He  more 
than  once  speaks  of  trances  and  visions  he  had  had ;  such  as  that  which  he  bad  when  he 
was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  It  was  only  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  known  laws 
of  physiology  that  Paul  should  be  subject  to  these  visions.  A  man  of  an  ardent  and 
excitable  temperament  retiring  to  the  solitude  and  seclusion  of  an  Arabian  hermitage, 
to  spend  his  time  in  fasting  and  meditating  upon  supernatural  things,  would,  in  any 
country,  but  more  particularly  in  the  East,  be  likely  to  work  himself  into  such  a  state  of 
mind,  if  already  possessed  of  a  cerebral  development  predisposed  to  illusions.  It  was 
very  poeeible  for  Paul  under  these  circumsUnces  to  regard  these  hallucinations  as  super- 
natural visions,  and  perhaps  difficult  for  him  to  distinguish  them  from  such.  Compare 
Acts  ix.  xxiL  xxvi.  Gal.  ii.  I,  11,  15—19.  Eph.  iii.  8.  2  Cor.  xu.  1—7.  And  see 
Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  186^190. 
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this  proof,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  all-wiae 
God  would  have  chosen  to  communicate  hia  will  to  the  mind  of  man  in  a 
trance,  or  a  dream, — ^when,  unqneattonably,  it  is  in  ita  moat  imperfect  state, 
-—when  the  phantasy  is  rampant  and  the  judgment  torpid  and  in  abeyance. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  ever  Grod  withed  to  make  the  mind 
of  man  the  medium  of  the  communication  of  his  will,  he  would  employ  it 
when  in  its  most  perfect  state — ^not  when  "in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the 
night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man."*  Man  never  should  imagine 
his  Maker  in  action  bat  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Divine  attributes ; 
otherwise  a  blasphemous  and  immoral  result  is  inevitable. 


Section  III. — tbb  doctrinb  of  thb  approachino  bno  of  thb  world 

CALCULATBD  TO  BXCITB  THB  FJCAR  OF  IGNORANT  PEOPLB  AND  MAKR  THRU 

BMBRACB     CHRISTIANITY    IN    ORDER   TO    SECURS     THEIR    OWN     SAFETY. 

TBB    PANIC   WHICH  THIS  DOCTRINE    CRBATBD   IN  THB  TENTH  CBNTDRY. 

TBB  APOSTOLIC  SERMONS  AND  MIRACLES  CRBATBD  FEAR  OF  1HB  MUNDANB 
DESTRUCTION,    AND  TBBRBBY    PROMOTED   TBB   SPREAD   OF   CBRISTIANITY. 


Since  the  totality  of  the  Gospel  was,  as  we  have  seen — the  End  of 
the  Worid — ^the  Final  Judgment — and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  its  life 
eternal  to  those  admitted  into  it,  but  endless  torments  to  those  who  should 
be  excluded — were  close  at  hand,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  people,  in  vast  numbers,  should  accept  with  avidity  &e  advantages 
held  forth  to  them  by  this  Gospel.  Hence,  not  only  the  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  but  the  very  nature  of  its 
doctrines  su£5ciently  accounts  for  the  great  success  which  we  are  told 
attended  it  in  its  primitive  state,  and  which  Christians  parade  as  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin.  This  great  success,  however — even  assuming  the  full 
extent  of  what  is  said  of  it — is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  things,  and 
— as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel — is  far  from  being  without  a  parallel,  in 
cases  where  no  supernatural  influence  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed.^* 
Let  any  one  picture  in  his  mind  the  effect  which  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
preached  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  must  produce  on  a  community  of 
people  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  it  was  true.  Then  will  he  per- 
ceive that  it  must,  in  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  create  a  general 
panic, — strike  terror  into  every  heart,  and  make  all  anxious  to  secure  their 
personal  safety.  Christ  made  his  appearance  as  a  person  sent  from  God, 
-—a  thing  in  those  times  believed  to  be  frequently  the  case. — He  declared 
that  the  final  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  generation  of  men  then  existing, — that  he  was  the  per- 
sonage who  was  to  execute  that  judgment,  and  to  cause  the  destruction  of 
the  universe, — that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth, — that  in  this  new  world  he  would  establish  an  everlasting 
kingdom, — ^that  all  persons  who  believed  in  him  as  the  prince  of  that 

*  See  Greg's  Creed  of  ChrUteDdom,  p.  232. 
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kingdom,  and  would  there  and  then  join  his  cause,  would  he  admitted  into 
it,  and  should  enjoy  therein  eternal  life,  with  every  imaginahle  hliss ;  hat 
that  all  who  opposed  his  claims — all  his  enemies  should  he  consumed  in 
unquenchahle  fire.  Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  doctrine  which  Christ 
taught, — such  also  that  of  the  doctrine  taught  hy  the  Apostles  after  his 
death,  who  persisted  in  inculcating  that  these  events  were  close  at  hand. 
8uch  soul-stirring  doctrine,  once  it  had  hegun  to  take  hold  on  the  minds 
of  ignorant  and  credulous  people,  must  have  created  a  most  terrific  sensa- 
tion,— ^must  have  excited  in  all  who  helieved  it  the  most  intense  anxiety, 
and  wildest  alarm  for  their  personal. safety, — an  instinctive  principle  of 
self-preservation  common  hoth  to  man  and  the  hrute  creation.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  have  a  proof,  founded  upon  fact,  of  the  efifect  such  a 
helief  must  have  had  upon  society,  the  following  authentic  extracts  are  laid 
hefore  him,  whence  he  will  perceive  the  state  of  a  community  of  people 
under  a  groundless  helief  that  the  £nd  of  the  World  was  at  hand. 

Mr.  Waddington,  a  writer  who  cannot  for  a  moment  he  supposed 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  in  his  History  of  the  Church, 
speaking  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  only  897  years  ago,  or  nearly 
a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  says  that  "  a  very  wild  and  extraordinary 
'delusion  arose  and  spread  itself,  and  at  length  so  far  prevailed  as  not  only 
to  suhdue  the  reason,  hut  to  actuate  the  conduct  of  vast  multitudes.  Ahout 
the  year  960,  one  Bemhard,  a  hermit  of  Thesingia,  holdly  promulgated 
(on  the  faith  of  a  particular  revelation  from  God)  the  certain  assurance  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  thousandth  year  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
(xx.  2,  3.)  the  fetters  of  Satan  should  he  broken,  and  after  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ should  he  terminated,  the  world  should  be  consumed  with  a  sudden 
conflagration.  The  clergy,  without  delay,  adopted  the  doctrine;  the 
pulpits  loudly  resounded  with  it ;  it  was  diffused  in  every  direction  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  embraced  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  greediness  of  human  credulity.  The  belief 
pervaded  every  rank,  not  as  a  cold  and  indifferent  assent,  but  as  a  motive 
for  the  most  important  undertakings.  Many,  among  whom  were  bishops, 
nobles,  princes,  abandoned  their  friends  and  their  families,  and  hastened  to 
the  shores  of  Palestine,  with  the  pious  persuasion  that  Mount  Sion  would 
be  the  throne  of  Christ  when  he  should  descend  to  judge  the  world ;  and 
these,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  partial  sentence  from  the  God  of  mercy 
and  charity,  usually  made  over  their  property,  before  they  departed,  to 
some  adjacent  church  or  monastery.  Others  whose  pecuniary  means  were 
thought,  perhaps,  insuflicient  to  bribe  the  justice  of  heaven,  devoted  their 
personal  service  to  the  same  establishments,  and  resigned  their  very  liberty 
to  those  holy  mediators^  whose  pleadings,  they  doubted  not,  would  find 
favour  at  the  eternal  judgment-seat.  Others  permitted  their  lands  to  lie 
waste  and  their  houses  to  decay,  or  terrified  by  some  unusual  phenomenon 
in  the  heaven,  betook  themselves  in  hasty  flight  to  the  shelter  of  rocks  and 
caverns,  as  if  the  temple  of  nature  was  destined  to  preservation,  amidst  the 
wreck  of  man  and  his  works."  Our  historian  goes  on  to  state  that  "  the 
year  of  terror  arrived  and  passed  away  without  any  extraordinary  convul- 
sion,"— that  the  people  returned  to  their  homes, — repaired  their  buildings, 
and  resumed  their  former  occupations ;  and  the  only  lasting  effect  of  this 
stupendous  panic  was  the  augmentation  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
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ehnrch.'"^  Dr.  Mosbeim,  aDother  Chrietian  writer  of  no  small  eminence, 
describes  the  same  religious  panic,  somewhat  more  at  large,  as  follows : — 
"  Among  these  opinions,  which  disbonoored  so  frequently  the  llatin  church, 
and  produced  from  time  to  time  such  violent  agitations,  none  occasioned 
BQch  a  general  panic,  or  such  dreadful  impressions  of  terror  or  dismay, 
as  a  notion  that  now  prevailed  of  the  immediate  approach  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  This  notion,  which  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  Revelation  of  John,  and  had  been  entertained  by  some  doctors  in  the 
preceding  century,  was  advanced  publicly  by  many  at  this  time,  and, 
spreading  itself  with  an  amazing  rapidity  through  the  European  provinces, 
it  threw  them  into  the  deepest  couBtemation  and  anguish;  for  they  imagined 
that  St.  John  had  clearly  foretold  that,  after  a  thousand  years  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Satan  was  to  be  let  loose  from  his  prison  ;  that  Antichrist 
was  to  come ;  and  the  conflagration  and  destruction  of  the  world  were  to 
follow  these  great  and  terrible  events.  Hence  prodigious  numbers  of 
people  abandoned  all  their  civil  connexions  and  their  parental  relations, 
and,  giving  over  to  the  churches  or  monasteries  all  their  lands,  treasures, 
and  .worldly  eflfects,  repaired  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Palestine, 
where  they  imagined  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to  judge  the  world. 
Others  devoted  themselves  by  a  solemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  service 
of  the  churches,  convents,  and  priesthood,  whose  slaves  they  became,  in 
the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that  word,  performing  daily  their  heavy  tasks  ; 
and  all  this  from  a  notion  that  the  supreme  Judge  would  diminish  the 
severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and 
propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made  themselves  the  slaves  of 
his  ministers.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  happened  to  be  visible,t 
the  cities  were  deserted,  and  their  miserable  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to 
deep  caverns,  and  bid  themselves  among  the  craggy  rocks  and  under  the 
bending  summits  of  steep  mountains.  The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
Deity  and  the  saintly  tribe,  by  rich  donations  conferred  upon  the  sacerdotal 
and  monastic  orders,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  vicegerents 
of  heaven.  In  many  places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  were  suflTered  to  decay,  and  were  even  deliberately 
palled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no  longer  of  any  use,  since  the 
final  dissolution  of  all  things  approached.  In  a  word,  no  language  is 
snffiident  to  expiess  the  concision  and  despair  that  tormented  the  minds  of 
miserable  mortals  upon  this  occasion.  This  general  delusion  was  indeed 
(apposed  and  combatted  by  the  discerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dispel 
thtte  groundless  terrors,  and  to  efface  Uie  notion  from  which  they  arose, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were  ineffectual ;  nor  could 
the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  superstitious  multitude  be  entirely  removed 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  Then,  when  they  saw  that  the  so 
much  dreaded  period  had  passed  without  the  arrival  of  any  great  calamity. 
they  began  to  understand  that  St.  John  had  not  really  foretold  what  they 

*  Sse  Wtddington'g  History  of  the  Church,  p.  260.  Edit.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
where  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France  X.  Steele,  and  other  authorities  are  cited. 

t  This  must  be  in  consequence  of  their  understanding  Christ's  words  in  regard  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the  Gospels,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  the  passage 
in  Bsvelation  makes  no  mention  of  any  disruption  in  the  celestial  bodies. 
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BO  much  feared.*  The  numher  of  saints  who  were  looked  upon  as  ministei^ 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whose  patronage  was  esteemed  such  an 
unspeakable  blessing,  had  now  an  extraordinary  increase,  and  the  celestial 
courts  were  filled  with  new  legions  of  this  species  of  beings,  some  of  which* 
as  we  have  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  had  no  existence  bat  in  the 
imagination  of  their  deluded  clients  and  worshippers.  This  multiplication 
of  saints  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  when  we  consider  that  superstition, 
the  source  of  fear,  had  risen  to  such  an  enormous  height,  in  this  age,  as 
rendered  the  creation  of  new  patrons  necessary  to  calm  the  anxiety  of 
trembling  mortaU/'f 

Such  were  the  effects  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the 
world  in  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  and  such  we  are  justified  to  infer 
were  the  effects  of  preaching  the  same  doctrine  in  Judea  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  in  the  firstcenturies  of  Christianity.  Men,  by  thousands,  t)ecame 
converts  to  it  from  fear.  With  the  exception  that  the  diffusion  of  sound 
philosophical  knowledge  may  make  men  a  little  less  superstitious  in  one 
age  than  in  another,  human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age,  and  the  report 
which  was  believed  by  thousands,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  take 
place  last  summer,  might,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  clergy,  easily  have  been 
circulated  to  such  an  extent,  and  credited  with  such  positiveness,  as  to 
throw  society  into  a  similar  panic  and  terror  to  those  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  picture,  therefore,  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts  will  greatly  assist  as, 
by  way  of  analogy,  in  judging  of  the  effect  that  the  inculcation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  End  of  the  World  and  its  concomitants,  by  Christ  and  bis 
Apostles,  must  have  had  in  spreading  Christianity.  Let  any  one  imagine 
himself  firmly  believing  that,  positively,  within  his  lifetime,  this  world  is  to 
become  one  mass  of  flaming  fire, — that  he  does  not  know  but  that  the  next 
moment  this  will  take  place, — when  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  appears 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  an  innumerable  company  of  angels  rending 
the  air  with  the  terrible  sound  of  trumpets,  and  calling  the  living  and  the 
dead  unto  judgment, — when  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  is  ushered 
before  the  heavenly  tribunal, — when  all  the  secrets  of  his  life  are  laid  open, 
and  his  final  doom  is  fixed. — I^t  him  further  imagine  that  before  this  judge 
thus  makes  his  appearance  there  is  offered  to  him  a  guarantee  of  entrance 

*  Dr.  Mosheim  has  the  following  note. — '*  Almost  all  the  donations  that  wers  made  to 
the  church  during  this  century,  carry  evident  marks  of  this  groundless  panic  that  had 
seized  all  the  European  nations ;  as  the  reasons  of  these  donations  are  generally  expressed 
in  the  following  words, — Aprcpinquante  mundi  termino,  8ce.  i.  e.  the  end  of  the  trorld  being 
nwo  at  hand,  &c.  Among  the  many  undeniable  testimonies  that  we  have  from  ancient 
records  of  this  universal  delusion,  that  was  so  profitable  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  one  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  Apologetkwn  of 
Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury,  adversut  Amulphum,  i.  e.  Arnoul,  bishop  of  Orleans ;  which  apo« 
logy  is  published  by  the  learned  Francis  Pithou,  in  the  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesias  Romans, 
p.  401.  The  words  of  Abbo  are  as  follows — *  De  fine  qnoque  mundi  coram  populo  ser- 
monem  in  ecclesia  Parisiorum  adolescentulus  audivi,  quod  statim  finito  mille  anuorum 
Dumero  Antichristus  adveniret,  et  non  longo  post  tempore  universale  judicium  succederet; 
qui  predication!  ex  evangeliis  ac  Apocalypsi,  et  libro  Danielis,  qua  potui  virtu  to  restitL 
Uenique  et  errorem,  qui  de  fine  mundi  inolevit,  abbas  mens  beatsB  memoris  Richardus, 
sagaci  animo  propulit,  postquam  literas  a  Lothariensibus  accepit,  quibus  me  respondere 
jussit.  Nam  fama  psne  totam  mundum  impleverat,  quod,  quando  annnnciatio  Dominica 
in  Parasceve  contigisset  absque  uUo  scrupulo  finis  seculi  asset.'  " 

t  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  cen^  x.  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  sec.  3,  4. 
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mto  a  kingdom  to  be  established  hereafter,  id  which  there  is  to  be  enjoyed 
an  endless  life  of  perfect  bliss,  on  the  single  and  simple  condition  that  ho 
will  now  join  those  who  proclaim  the  promise  of  such  a  felicity ;  bat  that 
to  all  those  who  refuse  this  offer  there  is  prepared  eternal  torments  in  a 
lake  of  ever-burning  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
the  indignant  prince  of  the  kingdom  to  be  established,  are  poured  dowo 
upon  his  enemies,  without  any  intermission,  for  ever  and  ever !  What 
terror !  what  consternation !  must  such  a  belief  strike  into  the  stoatest 
heart !  What  horror  any  man,  labouring  under  such  a  belief,  must  feel 
coming  apon  him !  What  shivering  dread  overwhelms  him  !  How  he  most 
shudder,  and  stand  aghast  at  the  idea  of  dwelling  for  ever  in  an  ocean  of 
fire,  and  of  being  fed  with  ever-homing  bat  unconsumed  sulphur  I  How 
this*  awful  prospect  must  instantly  make  him  embrace  the  opportunity  now 
offered  him.  not  only  of  escaping  these  unequalled  and  interminable  torments, 
bat  of  securing  for  himself  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  an  unfading 
crown  of  glory,  and  every  pleasure  and  happiness  that  he  can  desire,  for 
eternal  ages,  by  simply  joining  the  promulgators  of  this  doctrine !  How 
strongly  most  such  a  doctrine  work  upon  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  a  man 
—especially  a  credulous  and  superstitious  man — so  as  to  make  him  forth- 
with become  a  Christian,  even  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  all  other  interestSy 
however  valaable,  and  of  tearing  asunder  all  other  ties,  however  dear  to  him ! 

Let  as  forther  think  of  the  influence  which  even  but  few  men— once 
persuaded  -into  this  belief — mast  have  upon  others  in  a  superstitious  age 
and  ooantry,  where  such  a  doctrine  is  solemnly  inculcated ;  and  how  soch 
a  belief  would  rapidly  gain  ground,  by  the  well-known  secret  inflaenoe 
which  the  feelings  of  one  human  being  have  upon  those  of  another,  so  as 
to  make  the  religioos  panic  spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity  I  How  the 
inflnence  of  snch  a  doctrine  mast  increase !  how  the  converts  to  Christianity 
must  daily  multiply  I  how  a  whole  nation,  however  numerous,  would  he 
thrown  into  the  most  painful  consternation,  or  in  other  words,  become 
Christians,  anxious  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come,  and  pressing  with  all  tlieir 
might  to  the  kingdom  of  heavto  I  How  such  men  would  oast  aside  and  even 
despise  all  earthly  enjoyments  as  dross, — earthly  cares,  as  follies, — and 
earthly  thoughts  and  feelings  as  less  than  vanity !  The  approaching  end  of  the 
world,  the  final  judgment,  the  everlasting  kingdom  prepared  fur  the  elect. 
and  the  eternal  fire  in  store  for  the  wicked,  would  every  raoruing  be  the 
sabjects  of  theur  first  waking  thoughts,  and  every  night  the  theme  of  their 
last  slumbering  contemplations.  These  would  form  their  topic  of  conver- 
sation with  all  they  met.  This  world,  with  its  varied  scenes  of  joy  and 
grief,  pleasure  and  pain,  which  pa»8€d  away,  would  have  no  place  in  their 
minds, — their  thonghts  would  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  things  of  "  the 
world  to  come."  To  them,  the  society  of  those  whom  they  once  loved  as 
their  own  lives  would  become  valueless  and  even  disagreeable.  Their 
minds  being  concentrated  upon  the  delusion  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
earth  and  the  works  therein  would  be  burnt  up — that  the  Lord  would 
appear  in  the  air — and  that  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  would  be  created, 
the  ties  of  marriage,  kindred,  and  friendship — the  strongest  affections,  the 
purest  pleasures  of  this  world,  would  by  them  be  totally  disregarded,  and 
every  attempt  at  enticing  them  with  any  earthly  object  must  be  regarded 
by  them  as  outright  madness !     This  is  the  stute  of  mind  in  which  a 
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commanity  of  people  labouring  under  these  delusions  must  invariably  exist. 
Is  it  therefore  any  wonder  that  the  Gospel,  on  its  first  promulgation,  should 
have  met  with  extraordinary  success  ?     The  fear  of  the  approaching  cala- 
mity must  inevitably  have  cast  the  deepest  gloom  over  society,  and  thrown 
all  persons  into  the  greatest  perplexity — a  perplexity  which  naturally 
prompted  them  to  conform  to  any  thing  they  thought  likely  to  save  them 
from  perishing  in  the  universal  catastrophe,  alleged  and  believed  to  await 
all  those  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  when  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had 
preached  the  £nd  of  the  World,  speaking  of  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  dwelling  upon  Christ  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  exhorting  his 
Itewera  to  save  themselves,  not  less  than  three  thousand  became  Christians  ; 
^~fear  having  come  i^Nm  every  soul.*    The  same  preacher,  having  in  the 
next  sermon  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  the  heavens  must  contain  till 
the  restitution  of  all  things,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
iM>nverted  not  less  than  Jive  thousand.f    Mr.  Gibbon,  in  commenting  upon 
the  early  success  of  Christianity,  justly  observes  that  "  the  careless  poly- 
theist,  assailed  by  new  and  unexpected  terrors  against  which  neither  his 
priests  nor  his  philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  protection,  was 
very  frequently  terrified  and  subdued  by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures. — 
His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  faith  and  reason ;  and  if  he  could 
once  persuade  himself  to  suspect  that  the  Christian  religion  might  possibly 
be  true,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  part  that  he  could  possibly  embrace."^  In  the  Gospels  we  have 
abondant  proof  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  same  incentives. — Hell  fire» 
imqaenchable  fire,  weeping,  wailing,  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  outer  darkness, 
were  to  be  the  portion  of  those  who  did  not  believe  him;  but  a  kingdom* 
thrones,  eternal  life,  and  every  imaginable  bliss  were  promised  those  who 
became  his  disciples.    A  doctrine  which  held  forth  eternal  life,  with  every 
happiness  man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  to  all  who  would  embrace  it,  and 
threatened  everlasting  punishment,  with  all  the  horrors  the  human  mind 
can  picture,  to  all  who  should  reject  it,  mUst,  in  its  very  nature,  have  had 
the  strongest  possible  influence  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Those  who  believed  this  doctrine  were  to  be  saved, 
but  those  who  believed  not  were  to  be  damned.    The  good,  the  watchfni, 
those  who  continued  to  the  end,  were  to  be  saved — were  to  have  deltverance, 
salvation,  and  so  on.  Any  one  that  believed  should  not  perish  in  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  world,  but  should  have  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.§  The  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  bears  out  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  remarks  that  *'  when  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness 
was  proposed  to  mankind  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith  and  of  observ- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  tha^  so  advantageous  an 
offer  should  have  been  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  religion,  of 
every  rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.    The  ancient 
Christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for  their  present  existence,  and 
by  a  just  confidence  of  immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  imperfeet 
faith  of  mpderu  ages  cannot  give  us  any  adequate  notion.")^ 

•  Aets  iL  t  iii.;  ir.  %  Decline  and  Fall,  chap^  xv.  sec.  9. 

I  Hark  zvi.  IS.  John  iii.  16,  16.  36.  Acts  it.  is.  Rom.  ii.  3,  10,  16.  a  Thesa.!.  6 — 10. 

B  DccUac  and  Fall,  cLap.  xr.  sec.  S. 
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ta  connectioo  with  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards 
and  pnniBhinenta  was  the  pretended  working  of  miracles*  which  in  this 
creduloos  age — ^wherein  miracles  were  geoendly  and  firmly  believed  to  be 
a  snre  sign  of  heavenly  aathority— had  a  most  powerful  effect  nppn  the 
weak,  mobile*  and  imaginative  people  to  whom  they  were  presented,  and 
most  materially  strengthened  then-  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  told  them  must  shortly  come  to 
pass.  Besides  the  report  of  the  "cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  which 
are  said  to  have  descended  on  the  Apostles,  and  made  them  *'  speak  with 
other  tongues,"  and  still  be  understood  in  their  respective  vernacular  Ian* 
gnages,  by  people  of  different,  nay  "  of  every  nation  under  heaven"  who 
were  present,  so  as  to  cause  them  all  to  be  amazed,— besides  all  this,  we 
cay.  it  was  doubtless  soon  "  noised  abroad"  that  lifg  and  deaik  were  in 
Peter's  hand, — that  by  his  simple  rebuke  Ananias  and  his  wife  had  fallea 
down  dead, — ^that  by  his  bare  word  Tabitha  had  risen  from  death  into  life, 
-—and  that  also  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter,  had  such  supernatural  powers  at  his 
command,  that  for  him  only  to  say  to  '*  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb, 
who  never  had  walked,"—*-"  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet," — ^the  cripple  forth* 
with  **  leaped  and  walked,"  so  as  to  make  the  spectators  exdaim — "  The 
Gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."*  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
usually  inoffensive  style,  thus  speaks  of  miracles  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity.^"  The  supernatural  gifts  which  even  in  this  life  were  ascribed 
to  the  Christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  have  conduced  to  their 
own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  conviction  of  infidels.  Besides  the 
occasional  prodigies,  which  might  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Deity,  when  he  suspended  the  laws  of  nature  for  the 
aervice  of  rdigion,  the  Christian  church,  from  the  time  uf  the  Apostles  and 
their  first  disciples,  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  miraeuloos 

powers The  expulsion  of  the  demons  from  the  bodies  of  thoae 

unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been  permitted  to  torment,  was  considered 
as  a  signal  though  ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly  alleged, 
by  the  ancient  apologists,  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  awful  ceremony  was  usually  performed  in  a  public 
manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators ;  the  patient 
was  relieved  by  the  power  or  skill  of  HJlie  exorcist,  and  the  vanquished 
demon  was  heard  to  confess  that  he  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity 
who  had  impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind."  The  elegant  writer, 
from  whom  we  quote,  having  shown  the  groundless  belief  of  the  early 
Christians  in  miracles,  proceeds  to  remark  that  "  credulity  performed  the 
office  of  faith,  fanaticism  was  permitted  to  assume  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  accident  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  supernatural 

causes The  most  curious  or  the  most  credulous  among  the  Pagans 

were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  society  which  asserted  an  actual  claim 
of  miraculous  powers.  The  primitive  Christians  perpetually  trod  on  mystio 
ground,  and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  habits  of  believing  the  most 
extraordinary  events.  They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  nde  they 
were  incessantly  assaulted  by  demons,  comforted  by  visions,  instructed  by 
prophecy,  and  surprisingly  delivered  from  danger,  sickness,  and  from  death 


AcU  ii.  8 ;  T.  1— 11 ;  iz.  34--41 ;  xiv.  lo,  11. 
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itself,  by  the  sopplications  of  the  church.  The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies 
of  which  they  so  frequently  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  the 
instraments,  or  the  spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them  to  adopt,  with 
the  saQie  ease,  bat  with  far  greater  justice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the 
evangelic  history ;  and  thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  the  measure  of 
their  own  experience,  inspired  them  vrith  the  most  lively  assnranoe  of 
mysteries  which  were  acknowledged  to  surpass  the  Umits  of  their  under* 
standing.  It  is  this  deep  impression  of  supernatural  truth,  which  has  been 
so  much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  faith ;  a  state  of  mind  described  as 
the  surest  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour  and  future  felicity,  and  recommended 
as  the  first,  perhaps  the  only  merit  of  a  Christian.'"*'  The  power  of  working 
miracles  which  the  Apostles  pretended  to  possess  was  so  admirably  calca- 
lated  to  produce  faith,  that,  upon  the  occasions  of  performing  these  feats* 
almost  invariably  a  great  number  of  converts  were  made  to  Christianity. — 
On  one  occasion  there  happened  a  contest  in  the  art  of  casting  out  demons 
between  Paul  and  certain  Jewish  exorcists,  who  took  upon  themselves  to 
command  the  evil  spirits,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  come  out  of  men.  The 
demons,  however,  would  not  listen  to  tbese  pseudo-exorcists.  In  one 
instance  of  a  signal  failure  of  this  kind,  a  demon  caused  the  demoniac  to 
*'  leap  on"  these  quacks,  overcome  them,  and  make  them  run  away  "naked 
and  wounded,"  while  the  demon  within  the  demoniac  exclaimed, — "  Jesos 
I  know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  When  this  became  known 
to  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  ^^ftar  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  magnified;  and  many  that  believed  came»  and  confegaetk  and 
shewed  their  deeds."t  So  much  was  the  power  of  working  miracles 
thought  of,  that,  when  one  Simon,  a  sorcerer ,  having  believed,  having  been 
baptMt,  and  having,  with  wonder,  observed  *'  the  miracles  and  signs  which 
were  done,"  had  at  length  perceived  that  one  of  these  miracles,  namely* 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  performed  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
he,  therefore,  oflFered  Peter  a  sum  of  money  for  endowing  him  vrith  the 
power  of  performing  this  wonder,  which  he  evidently  thought  was  a  cine 
to  other  muades.} 


SbCTIOK  IV. — THB  PREVALENT  PRACTICE  OP  THS  PRIMITIVB  CHRISTIANS 
IN  SBLLINO  THEIR  POBSIiFSIOMS  AND  LATINO  THE  PRODUCE  AT  TUB 
APOSTLES*  FEET.  UNDER  TUB  DREAD  AND  CONVICTION  OF  THB  IMMEDIATE 
END  OF  THE  WORLD. — THB  POWERFUL  INFLUENCE  THIS  PRACTICE  MUST 
HAVE  HAD  IN  PROMOTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY. CHRISTIAN- 
ITY   MADE    A     SELF-SUPPORTING     STBTKM    BY    THE     COMMUNISM    OF     THB 

PRIMITIVE    CHRISTIANS,   JOINED    TO   THE    FORE-MENTIONED    PRACTICE. 

THB    SELLING    OF    PROPERTY   TAUGHT   BY    CHRIST. 


Another  prevalent  prnctice  of  those  who  became  Christians,  which 
still  more  fully  justifies  the  inference  that  a  vast  number,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  mw  rtliyion,  were  induced  to  embrace  it  from  Jear  of  being  destroyed  tn 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  xt.  sec.  3. 
t  -Acta  xix.  13—18.  J  viU.  13—19. 
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the  approaching  eonfiagraiion  of  the  world,  is,  thai  of  seiUng  ott  their  pou  eg- 
MOM,  tmd  handing  over  the  proceeds  to  the  Apostles.     Firmly  believing  that, 
in  B  very  short  spac^of  time,  the  whole  of  the  terrestial  globe  woald  be  in 
a  blase,  they,  therefore,  natnrally  coocluded  that  their  hoases  and  lands 
mittt  be  dertroyed  in  the  nniversd  conflagration.     Under  these  cirenm- 
atancea  nothing  seemed  to  them  more  pmdent  than  to  sell  soch  posseasiona 
to  any  who,  being  blind  and  obstinate  nnbelievera  in  the  forthcoming  cata^ 
strophe,  were  wiUing  to  hazard  a  purchase.     Besides :  the  conditions  of 
aecuring  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
rendered  this  quite  imperative.     Nor  was  it  a  difficalt  thing  for  any  one 
who  had  once  adopted  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final 
judgment  were  events  closely  approaching,  unhesitatingly  to  come  to  this 
delerminatioB ;  for  whatever  interest  he  felt  in  any  of  the  objects  of  this 
worid  must,  by  this  belief,  be  entirely  blighted.    If  he  had  ever  thought  of 
aecuring  a  comfortable  independence  for  himself  against  old  age,  he  would 
sot  now  require  it.     If  he  had  been  laying  up  a  competent  treasure  for  hia 
children,  or  had  been  n\aking  adequate  provision  for  the  temporal  wants  of 
his  widow,  they  could  not  now  enjoy  it  in  this  world ;  but  must  like  himself 
prepare  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  resolve  to  suffer  eternally 
the  torments  of  unquenchable  fire.     Every  motive  that  had  wedded  hia 
aflectiona  to  this  world  was  now  obliterated.    The  only  interest  that  he 
eottld  now  feel  in  wife,  children,  parents,  brothers,  aisters,  relativea,  or 
friends,  was  to  exhort  them  to  prepare  for  another,  a  better,  and  a  new 
world.  The  very  belief  that  within  a  few  years  the  world  would  be  destroyed, 
made  him  renounce  all  worldly  interest  in  relatives,  friends,  and  even 
aociety  at  large — made  him  utterly  despise  all  the  olijecta  of  this  world* 
and  become  a  zealous  candidate  for  those  of  another — ^those,  of  the  nem 
heavens — ^the  new  earth — and  the  new  Jerusalem^  where  he  should  enjoy 
immortal  happiness!     Under  these  circumstances,  and  labouring  under 
these  overpowering  convictions,  it  was  only  consistent  in  those  who 
embraced  Christianity  to  sell  all  their  possessums,  and  lag  the  produce  at  the 
feel  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  view,  probably,  that  in  another  world,  silver 
and  gold  would  answer  a  similar  purpose  to  that  which  they  answered  in 
this.     For  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not  borrow  their 
notions  of  "  the  world  to  come"  from  the  present ;  nor  that  these  deluded 
fanatics  did  not  think  they  could  purchase  possessions,  or  high  positions  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  just  as  they  could  in  the  land  of  Judea,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  Roman  empire, — ^which,  indeed,  at  one  time  denied  them  the 
possession  of  any  landed  property. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  after  a  vast  number  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
had  become  Christians  from  fear  of  the  end  of  the  world,  they  sold  their 
possessions,  and  divided  the  proceeds  according  to  each  one's  need,  having 
all  things  in  common. — **  Then  they  that  gMly  received  his  word  were 
baptized;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand  souls.  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  6f  bread,  and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came 
ftpom  every  soul;  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles. 
And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  aU  things  common ;  a$ui  sold 
their  possessions  and  their  goods,  and  parted  them  toall,  as  every  man  had  need."* 

•  Acta  a,  41—45. 
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In. like  roanner«  we  learn  that  after  a  miracle  and  a  couple  of  sermons 
more  by  Peter,  another  lot,  not  less  in  number  than  five  thousand,  was 
converted. — "And  the  multitude  of  them  that  belie^d  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  common.  And  with  great 
power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and 
great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that 
lacked ;  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the 
apostles*  feet ;  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man  according  as  he  had 
need.  And  Joses,  who  by  the  apostles  was  snmamed  Barnabas,  (which  is, 
being  interpreted.  The  son  of  consolation.)  a  Levite,  and  of  the  country  of 
Cyprus,  himng  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the 
apostles'  feet"* 

Unfortunate  Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphire,  however,  very  badly 
managed  the  sale  of  their  property,  which  cost  them  their  lives.  Having 
retained  in  their  own  hands  a  portion  of  the  proceeds,  with  the  view, 
probably,  of  having  a  little  money  to  be  enjoyed,  entirely  by  themselves, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  instead  of  handing  over  the  whole  to  the 
apostles,  Peter,  for  this  act  of  deception,  with  his  bare  word,  struck  them 
both  dead  on  the  spot !  The  narrative  we  have  of  this  awful  display  of  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  terror  it  struck  into  the  hearts 
of  the  spectators,  so  as  to  prove  a  most  effectual  warning  to  all  who  had 
property,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  danger  not  to  bring  the  price  of  it, 
when  sold,  to. the  Apostles,  runs  as  follows. — "A  certain  man  named 
Ananias,  with  Sapphire  his  wife,  sold  a  possession,  and  kept  back  part  of 
the  price,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  it,  and  brought  a  certain  part,  and 
laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet.  But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of 
the  land }  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing 
in  thine  heart  ?  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.  And  Ananias 
hearing  these  words  fell  down,  and  gave  up  the  ghost ;  and  great  fear  came 
OH  all  them  that  heard  these  things.  And  the  young  men  arose,  wound  him 
up,  and  carried  him  out,  and  buried  him.  And  it  was  about  the  space  of 
three  hours  after,  when  his  wife,  not  knowing  what  was  done,  came  in. 
And  Peter  answered  unto  her.  Tell  me  wheSier  ye  sold  the  land  for  so 
much  ?  And  she  said.  Yea,  for  so  much.  Then  Peter  said  unto  her.  How 
is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  behold, 
the  feet  of  them  which  have  buried  thy  husband  are  at  the  door,  and  shall 
carry  thee  out.  Then  fell  she  down  straightway  at  his  feet,  and  yielded  up 
the  ghost;  and  the  young  men  came  in,  and  found  her  dead,  and,  carrying 
her  forth,  buried  her  by  her  husband.  And  great  fear  came  upon  all  the 
ekurchf  and  upon  as  tnany  as  heard  these  things  "f    The  narrative  then 

♦  Acts  iv.  32—37. 
t  Acts  y.  1—14.  Taking  this  as  a  taU,  it  is  a  rery  ill-concocted  storj;  taking  it  as  a 
uarraiivt  qf  actual  events,  it  suggests  the  following  obserrations. — 1.  It  is  not  shown  thst 
Ananias  had  promised  to  devote  the  whole  price  towards  the  Christian  cause,  or  that  he 
had  in  any  manner  lied  regarding  the  price.--2.  If  he  had  lied,  Peter  lays  the  blame  to 
the  Devil,  asking^'*  Why  hath  SaUu  aUed  thine  heart  to  Ue  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  and 
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proceeda  to  relate  the  Bigns  and  wonders  wroaght  by  the  apostles  among 
the  people,  and  to  inform  us  that  "  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the 
Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women."  This  account  of  the  terrible 
end  of  Ananias  and'Sapphira  is  suggestive  of  miny  remarks,  besides  those 
made  in  the  subjoined  note ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  at  present  to 
observe  that  the  foregoing  extracts  regarding  the  selling  of  possessions, 
show  that  those  to  whom  the  apostles  preached  were  kept  in  contitmal  /ear, 
^-in  a  state  of  decided  panic.  It  is  repeatedly  said  that  "  great  fear  came 
upon  alir  and  in  the  contexts  it  is  stated  that  of  those  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  fear  a  vast  number  believed.*    Under  this /ear  they  sold  their 

yet,  for  this  wicked  act  of  Setan,  he  strikes  poor  Anaafas  dead,  as  if  it  wen  his  doty  to 
keep  the  Devil  from  mischief. — 3.  Peter  admits  that  both  the  property  and  its  iince 
were  Ananitia's  owo,  and  whoIlT  at  his  own  disposal,  so  that  he  conld  do  as  he  wished 
with  them.  Why  then  strike  htm  dead  for  exercising  his  legal  and  moral  right  over  his 
own  property  f— 4.  it  is  possible,  nay,  probable  that  poor  Ananias  was  buried  alive  1  For 
the  moment  he  fell  to  the  ground  he  was  carried  out  and  buried,  without  the  least  ex* 
aminatioo  as  to  whether  he  was  really  dead,  or  had  merely  fisinted.  The  latter  appears 
most  probably  to  have  been  the  case. — 5.  l*he  snme  indecent  haste  and  gross  ignorance 
were  shown  as  to  the  burial  of  Sapphira,  who  meet  likely  had  merely  fainted  upon  being 
told  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  <teath,  owing  to  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  that 
the  same  fate  awaited  her. — 6.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  Sapphira  knew,  or  had  been 
told  by  her  husband,  or  any  one  else,  except  now  by  Peter,  that  any  part  of  the  proceeds 
«f  the  land  had  been  retained.  And  even  if  she  knew  this,  there  is  no  proof  that  she 
eould  have  controlled  her  husband's  disposal  of  the  land  or  of  the  proceeds,  so  as  to  have 
rendered  his  act  her  own.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Peter  murdered  Ananias 
when,  according  to  his  own  admission,  the  land  and  the  price  were  hit  own,  and  the  real 
agent  in  the  act  of  retaining  part  of  the  proceeds  was  Satan ;— that  he  murdered  Sapphira, 
when  she  was  as  inuocent  as  the  new-born  babe  of  the  crime  attributed  to  her;^^nd 
that,  probably,  he  aggravated  the  atrocity  of  this  double  murder  by  burying  alive  both 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  So  much  for  Peter's  seal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  his 
discretion  in  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous  power. 

*  Fear,  as  an  incentive  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  is  one  of  the  last  means,  one  would 
think,  that  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  loving  Qod  would  employ.  Any  one  that  has  paid 
ordinary  attention  to  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind,  must  well  know  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly lovt  an  object  which  he  feart  ; — in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  love  and  fear  any 
being  at  the  same  time,  or  under  tl>e  same  circumstances.  Nor  can  love  follow  as  the 
effect  of  fear.  The  effect  of  the  latter,  wherever  it  exists,  is  hatred  to  the  being  that  is 
feared.  Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  loting  any  person  whom  he/uiv.  Let  even 
the  urchin — the  child,  answer  whether  he  loves  even  his  father  when  trembling  under 
the  threatening  lashes  of  the  birch.  And  let  the  father  answer  whether  he  feels  the 
emotions  of  love  glowing  in  his  bosom  towards  his  son,  when  on  every  wrinkle  of  hii  faca 
anger  and  vengeance  are  stamped,  as  he  resorts  to  the  barbarous,  but  scriptural  and 
orthodox  practice  of  applying  the  rod  to  hu  hack.  The  conscience  of  every  reflecting  and 
candid  father  must  answer — No;  and  thereby  disprove  the  troth  of  the  dogma  that  he 
who  "spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son;  but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteoeth  him  betimes." 
(Prov.  xiii.  24.)  Fear  and  lovt  for  the  same  object,  at  the  same  time,  are  emotions  whidi 
cannot  exist  in  the  human  mind,  any  more  than  love  and  hatred.  When  the  one  enters 
the  mind  the  other  quits  it.  The  Scripture  is  quite  right  where  it  says  that  '*  there  is  no 
fmr  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  Jear,**  (I  John  iv.  18.);  but  it  is  deddedlj 
wrong  where  it  contradictorily  says  that  "  the  Jear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  (Prov.  ix.  10.)  A  most  unworthy  and  despicable  incentive  to  the  exercise  of 
virtue  is  to  fear  God  because  he  can  punish  us  for  ever  in  unquenchable  fire,  instead  of 
practising  virtue  because  of  its  inherent  good  and  excellency, — because  it  affords  plea- 
sure, and  because  God  who  loves  to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  therefore  loves  virtue^— 
This  chilling  fear,  however,  appears  to  have  been  in  apostolic  times  the  grand  incentivs 
to  belief  in  Christianity.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  an  unsuitable  incentive  to  belief 
in  an  irrational  doctrine  which  recommended  itself  to  blind  credulity,  rather  than  to  a 
philosophic  investigation  of  its  truth.    For  fear,  the  moment  it  influanoet  Uio  aiod, 
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property  and  gave  the  produce  of  the  sales  to  the  apostle^.-^a  practice 
which  must  have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  For  it  not  only  proved  to  those  who  had  not  yet  embraced 
It.  that  those  who  had  been  converted  really  believed  that  the  prewent 
world  was  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  any  earthly  possessions  were  now  value- 
less ;  but  also  it  made  the  new  religion  at  once  "  a  self-supporting  system,'' 
and  enabled  the  Christians  to  subsist  as  a  separate  commmiity.  When  any 
one,  against  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  upon  whom  he  depended 
for  support,  joined  the  new  sect,  all  his  temporal  wants  were  supplied  from 
the  general  funds,  so  that  he  might  at  once  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  religion.  This  practice  made  the  early  Christiana  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  and  did  more  towards  perpetuating  Christianity  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  thing.  It  Was  of  vast  utility  to  them  when  hated  and 
•persecuted  by  those  among  whom  they  dwelt,  and,  in  process  of  time. 
enabled  them  not  only  to  support  their  preachers  and  missionaries,  but  also 
to  build  places  of  worship.  In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  all  others,  this  practice  had  a  most 
powerful  effect.  The  practice  and  the  doctrine  had  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
influence  in  promoting  each  other.  The  more,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
doctrine  of  the  approximation  of  the  mundane  destruction  was  inculcated 
and  believed  in,  the  more  possessions  were  sold,  and  the  more  money 
placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  apostles ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  more  money 
the  apostles  had  at  their  command,  the  more  extensively  and  effectually 
could  they  promulgate  the  doctrine. 

It  would  appear  that  the  practice  of  Christian  converts  to  seU  their 

prostrates  reason,  paralyses  the  ooblest  mental  emotions,  and  holds  apelUbonnd  all  the 
intellectual  faculiies.  It  is  the  means  by^ which  the  highway  robber  subdues  his  victim. 
His  language,  to  excite  fear,  is — **Your  money,  or  your  life!"  and  the  language  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  excite  the  same  passion,  is — **  Your  implicit  finith,  or  your  body 
and  soul  for  everlasting  torments  !"  Hence  the  thoussnds  of  madlike  actions  that  have 
been  performed  under  the  influence  of  fear  ;  and  hence  the  millions  of  human  beings, 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  hare  lost — ^irrecoverably  lost  their  senses,  and  even 
their  lives,  owing  to  the  deadly  efiect  of  fear.  The  fear  of  being  burnt,  in  the  supposed 
approaching  conflagration  of  the  world,  made  people,  in  the  apostolic  age,  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  so  that  thereby  they  might  be  securely  lodged  in  the  kingdom  of 
beaven,  and  thus  escape  the  devouring  flames  which  were  to  efiect  the  mundane  destmc- 
tion.  Such  being  the  cause  of  their  conversion — namely,  senseless  fear — it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that,  in  this  distant  but  enlightened  age,  we  are  inclined  to  question 
whether  these  early  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  least  examined  the  reality  of  its 
daims  to  Divine  origin  before  they  embraced  it;  and  whether  the  fact  that  they  received 
it  88  such  is  any  proof  of  this  supposed  Divine  origin.  Fear,  however,  even  in  the  present 
age,  is  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  making  converts  to  Christianity. — 
Aooordinglyi  the  preacher  excites  the  selfish  passions  of  his  ignorant  hearers  by  depicting 
to  them  the  torments  of  Hell  in  the  most  horrifying  language  he  can  command,  telling 
then  that  if  they  do  not  become  Christians  they  will  be  for  ever  sprawling  in  a  lake  of 
liquid  fire  and  brimstone,  where  their  best  companions  will  be  hideous  demons,  and 
their  choicest  food  will  be  burning  sulphur  !  with  a  thousand  other  such  expressions. — 
The  result  is  that  grtat  fear  comet  upon  all ;  and  believers  are  the  mare  added  to  the  hurd^ 
mmltiiudes  both  of  mm  and  vomen.  At  Revival  Meetings  they  are  terrified  to  such  a  degree, 
-«-in  other  words,  fear  cornea  upon  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fall  down  insensible, 
and  in  some  instances,  die  on  the  spot ;  while  in  others,  they  linger  for  some  time,  or 
beeome  permanently  deranged  in  mind.  How  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  happened  In 
Ireland,  and  other  places,  during  the  recent  revivals !  All  this,  however,  is  called  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those  that  fall  down  dead  are  said  to  be  struck  by  the  Deity. 
What  blasphemy ! 
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property  and  transfer  the  proceeds  to  the  apostles  continued,  at  least, 
daring  the  two  first  centuries,  unabated,  and  of  course  attended  with  the 
coatom  of  enjoying  "  all  things  common."*     For  Lucian,  who  died  at  the 

^  Indeed  it  continned  mach  longer. — ^Even  to  thie  day  the  same  primitiTe  practice 
exists  M  to  all  monks  and  nans  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  aa  well  as  to  the  members 
of  the  Agape, — a  Christian  esUhlishment  of  late  years  instituted,  in  England,  by  an 
enthnsiaat  named  Prince,  in  imitation  of  prittine  Christianity.  Similar  eatabliahments 
were  also  founded  by  the  Moraviana  and  Methodists  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
(Moeheim's  Ecclea.  Hist.  cent,  xviii.  toI.  tI.  pp.  309—316,  CadeUs  EdiU  8ro.  Lond.  1811.) 
Dr.  Coote,  in  this  work,  after  remarking  that  the  Agapa  or  Lovefeasita  of  the  Methodinte 
were,  by  If  r.  Wesley,  borrowed  from  the  lloraWans,  with  whom  he  at  firat  aseoeiated, 
adda,  in  a  note,  that  Mr.  Nightingale,  the  author  of  the  '*  Portraiture  of  Methodism," 
whom  be  quotes,  "does  not  inform  us  whether  these  meetings  terminate  with  the  Inst  of 
eharity,  as  did  the  Agap«  of  the  primitire  Christians." 

It  would,  however,  be  neither  inexpedient  nor  difficult  here  to  show  that  the  Christian 
practices  of  selling  estates  and  bringing  the  proceeds  to  Christian  leaders,  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  community  of  goods,  and  also  of  holding  Lovefeasts  or  Agape,  continued  for 
many  ages  after  the  apontoHc  times ;  nay,  that  they  have  continued  with  mora  or  less 
regularity  among  Christians*  from  that  age  to  the  present ;  and  further,  that  these  Love- 
feasts  wera,  in  early  times,  one  and  the  same  with  what  is  at  present  called  **  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  or  **  the  breaking  of  bread." 

1.  The  practice  of  Christians  to  dcTote  the  proceeds  of  their  estates  to  the  Christian 
cause,  and  afterwards  lire  in  community,  having  "  all  things  common.'* — We  have  ths 
Latin  word  used  to  denote  this  life  of  community,  even  in  our  language  to  this  very  day, 
denoting  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper, — to  commune,  communwn,  eommunieant,  &c. 
•—all  three,  as  well  as  othen  of  the  same  etymon,  directly  signifying  common  participa« 
tion,  common  possession,  Ik.;  and  as  applied  to  what  is  now  called  the  Eucharist— 
common  participation  in  the  bread  and  wine  administerad  in  Christian  assemblies.  The 
Latin  words  eommunio  and  eommumttu  signify  "mutual  participation," — "having  all 
things  common."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  communio  is  of  cognate  origin 
with  coiyoc»  the  Graek  term  used  in  the  expression — aU  things  eommon.  (Acts  iL  44.) 
This  word  again  implies  the  idea  of  communion,  or  common  participation  of  goods,  and 
particularly  of  food.  Hence  an  ancient  order  "  of  monks  were  called  Ccenobita,  and  their 
habitations  Cceuobia,  because  they  lived  in  common."  (Jerom.  Epist.  ad  Eustoc.  2S. 
e.  1ft.) ;  hence  such  words  as  JcoiKo/?iapxiCt  icoivo/3iov,  and  scores  of  other  similar 
words  met  with  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  writings ;  and  hence  the  Latin  words  eoeo,  to 
assemble ;  emna,  a  supper ;  and  Mrao&'nm,  a  convent ; — all  implying  the  idea  of  participa- 
tion, even  the  participation  of  food.  There  are,  however,  a  vast  number  of  positive 
statements  in  the  works  of  Ecclesiastical  writera  that  the  customs  under  notice  prevailed 
among  Christians  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Sozomen,  (Hist. 
Ub.  III.  c  xiv.)  speaking  of  ancient  monks,  says  that  '*  many  women  wera  deluded  by 
them,  and  left  their  husbands  \  but  not  being  able  to  practice  continence,  they  fell  into 
adultery.  Other  women,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  arrayed 
themselves  in  men's  apparel."  While  some  monks  lived  alone  in  desolate  places  such  as 
the  mountains  of  Nitria  and  Scetis,  which  were  places  of  great  resort,  and  from  the  latter 
of  which,  probably,  they  had  the  name — Ascetics,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  other 
monks  lived  in  communities,  enjoying  all  things  in  common.  To  the  latter,  Evagrius 
dedicated  one  of  his  books : — '*  To  the  monks  living  in  communities."  (Socrat.  Hist. 
Ecclea.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.)  These  monks,  we  are  assured,  pratended  to  trace  the  origin  of 
their  institution,  particularly  the  custom  of  the  community  of  goods,  to  the  flrat  Christians 
of  Jernsalem,  and  accordingly  parted- with  their  property  and  lived  in  common.  (Cassian. 
CoUat.  xviii.  0.)  The  ascetics  of  the  first  centuries  were  remarkable  for  their  extensire 
charity,  giving  up  the  whole  of  their  estates  to  the  service  of  God.  (Jerom.  de  Script. 
Eedes.  c.  76.  Epiphan.  Her.  42.  Orig.  contra  Cels.  lib.  viL)  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
instances  of  a  bishop  and  all  his  clergy  voluntarily  renouncing  all  their  property,  and 
eigoying  all  things  in  common ;  such  aa  Eusebius  Vercellensis  and  St.  Austin,  with  all 
their  clergy.  (Abr.  Epist.  ad  Eccles.  Vercell.  Aug.  serm.  xlix.  de  diversis.)  So  general,  in 
ancient  times,  was  the  practice  of  Christians  to  devote  all  their  estates  to  the  general 
good,  and  live  in  common,  that  the  Koman  government  was  obliged  to  enact  a  law  to 
restrain  it  in  respect  to  certain  subjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  landed 
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I  close  of  the  second  century,  in  speaking  of  the  large  snms  of  money  which 

Christians  had  brought  to  one  Peregrinus,  an  Armenian*  says  of  Uiem* — 

f 

property,  had  public  duties  to  discharge,  such  as  those  of  the  Curudm,  These  were  not 

I  to  become  monks,  except  on  condition  that,  instead  of  parting  with  their  estates  for  the 

r  common  support  of  Christians,  thej  transferred  them  to  some  other  persons  that  might 

^  bear  the  ofBces  of  their  country  in  their  stead ;  it  being  thought  unjust  that  men  who, 

I  owing  to  their  estates,  were  subject  to  public  duties  should  exempt  their  estates  from 

those  duties  under  pretence  of  entering  a  religious  life.  (Theod.  Cod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1.) 

2.  In  these  Christian  communities,  where  all  things  were  in  common,  there  were  held 

k  Agapm  or  Lovefeasts.     These  were  held  in  apostolic  times ;  for  Jude  (ver.  12.)  mentions 

^  them  bj  the  word — ayavaiy  translated  in  our  rersion  into  *'  feasts  of  charity,"  and  says 

'  that  certain  characters  who  came  to  these  feasts  and  gormandised,  were  spots  in  such 

I  feasts.     Paul  also  animadverts  on  the  improper  behaviour  of  Christians  in  such  feasts 

[  (1  Cor.  xi.  20 — 34.);  and  Peter,  in  reference  to  the  same  feasu,  uses  nearly  the  same 

)  words  as  Jude  in  denouncing  unworthy  partakers  of  them.  (2  Pet.  ii.  10 — 15.)    To  the 

I  flame  feasts,  doubtless,  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  referred  when,  according  to  Pliny's 

letter,  they  said  in  their  defence  before  the  Roman  governor,  that  in  their  secret  meet- 

I  ings  held  before  daylight,  they  were  accustomed  only  to  sing  a  hymn,  to  bind  themselves 

by  an  oath  not  to  do  any  wrong  act,  and  then  to  separate  for  a  little,  and  afterwards 

1  come  together  to  a  common  and  mnoeent  repast.    Affirmabant  autem,  banc  fuissa  summam 

▼el  culpse  suse,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire ;  carmen- 

que  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem ;  seque  Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod 

obstingere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne  JUUm  faUereni,  ne 

depoiitum  appellati  abnegartni :  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque 

coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen,  et  iitfionum.'*  (Plin.  Epistolar.  lib.  Ixx. 

epist.  97.)    It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  this  is  what  the  Bithynian  Christians 

say  of  their  Lovefeasts  in  their  own  defence,  when  having  been  apprehended,  and  when 

threatened  with  the  punishment  of  death.    Taking  this  epistle  to  be  genuine,  it  is 

remarkable  that  the  defence  of  these  Christians  denies  in  every  particular,  even  the  most 

insignificant,  the  charges  brought  against  them.    A  great  number  of  passages  might  be 

dted  from  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  these  Lovefeasts.   (See  Itigius  Selecta  Hist. 

Eccles.  Capita,  ssec.  ii.  cap.  3.)    The  supplies  for  these  Feasts  were  provided  by  the  joint 

oblations  of  the  partakers.  (Basnage,  vol.  i.  p.  112.) 

8.  These  Agape  were  originally  one  and  the  same  with  what  is  now  called  the  LonTt 
Supper,  or  the  Eucharittt  or  the  hreaking  of  bread,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  It  should  be  observed  that  to  eat  bread  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  means 
to  take  a  meal  of  food,  and  to  break  bread,  to  prepare  a  meal.  It  is  said  of  the  converts  to 
Christianity  that  "  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness."  (Acts  ii.  46,  42 ;  see  also 
Acts  XX.  7, 11;  xxvii.  84,  85.  and  other  places.)  In  these  passages,  as  well  as  others, 
what  is  meant  is  not  to  take  a  small  morsel  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  wine  as  practised  now 
by  Christians,  but  to  take  a  meal — to  eat  at  the  Lovefeabi.  But  probably  Christians 
would  place  more  confidence,  on  this  point,  in  the  words  of  their  orthodox  and  learned 
Parkhurst,  which  are  as  follow : — '*To  break  bread  sometimes  implies,  though  it  doet  noi 

strictly  denote,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist Bishop  Pierce,  in  his  Note  on 

Acts  XX.  7.,  observes  that  *  in  the  Jewish  way  of  speaking,  to  break  bread  is  the  aanu  as 
to  make  a  meal;  and  the  meal  here  meant  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  which  were 
called  ayairai — Lov^easts.  Such  of  the  Heathens  as  were  converts  to  Christianity  were 
obliged  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  these  were  the  main  support  of  the  poor 
in  the  Heathen  cities ;  airo  rutv  upiav  oc  vtux<^^  ^wtf*!,  the  poor  are  supported  by  the 
sacrifices,  says  the  old  scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Plut.  ver.  694.)  The  Christians,  there- 
fore, who  were  rich,  seem  very  early  to  hate  begun  the  custom  of  those  ayawai — Lovt- 
f  easts,  which  they  made  on  thejirst  Jay  of  the  week,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Christians 
who,  by  being  such,  had  lost  the  benefit  which  they  used  to  have  for  their  support,  of 
eating  part  of  the  Heathen  sacrifices.  It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  these  Feasts,  or 
immediately  after  them  that  the  Christians  used  to  take  bread  and  wine  in  remembrancs 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  from  what  attended  it,  was  called  the  Eucharist  or  Holy  Com- 
munion." {Pttrkh,  Greek  Ltx,  infra  kKoI,^^  This  certainly  is  a  liberal  concession  on  the 
part  of  a  Christian  divine. — To  admit  that  it  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  Feast  what 
Is  now  called  the  Lord's  Supper  took  place  is  something ;  but  there  is  ample  historicsl 
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"  These  poor  creatures  are  firmly  persuaded  that  they  shall  one  day  enjoy 
eternal  life ;"  meaning  that  they  should  enjoy  eternal  life  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  they  then  expected.  The  practice  of  community  of  goods 
was,  among  Chmtians,  the  origin  of  church  property,  which  grew  to  such 
an  immense  extent.  Out  of  the  common  fund  held  by  the  apostles  every 
ene  received  according  to  his  need.  When  the  Christians  became  numerous, 
(however,  the  apostles  found  it  difficult  to  attend  to  the  temporal  wants  of 
•all,  and  some  dissatisfaction  arose  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  distribution  :— 
"There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews  because 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration."  Accordingly,  seven 
men  were  appointed  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  temporal  wants  of 
all  in  the  community.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  practice  of  com* 
munity  of  goods  gradually  relaxed ;  and,  probably,  seeing  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  end  of  the  worlc};  converts  to  the  new  religion  were  allowed  to 
"  retain  the  possession  of  their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inherit- 
ances, and  to  increase  their  separate  estates,  by  all  lawful  means  of  trade 
and  industry.  Instead  of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  portion  was 
accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  their  weekly  or  monthly 
assemblies,  every  believer,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  and 
the  measure  of  bis  wealth  and  piety,  presented  his  voluntary  ofifering  for 
the  use  of  the  common  fund."*  It  was  not  forgotten,  however,  to  inculcate 
that  in  the  article  of  tithes  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  obligation, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  distinguish  himself  by  resigning 

proof  that  this  participation  of  bread  and  wine  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Lovef(Hut, 
V9e  are  told  that  it  was  instituted  for  the  sake  of  poor  Christians;  but  we  shall  soon 
see  that  it  was  purely  of  a  pagan  origin,  and  not  quite  so  humane  as  we  might  wish. — 
In  the  passages  just  cited  from  the  Acts,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  bread  and  wine  as 
distinct  from  the  Feast ;  and  in  the  passage  cited  Trom  Pliny's  letter,  the  Chrisuans  do 
not  say  that  they  partook  of  bread  and  wine  before  or  afier  the  "  innocent  repast*'  they 
mention.  Be/ort  it  they  say  they  took  an  oath  (sacramentum)  to  be  faithful  and  not  to 
reveal  their  secrets ;  and  probably  this  sacrament  or  oath  has  in  later  times  been  tortured 
to  mean  the  taking  of  bread  and  wine.  Mosheim,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Christians,  (toI.  i.  cent.  i.  p.  197.)  very  candidly  admiu  that  we  are  not  to  consider 
the  expression — to  kreak  brtad  as  exclusively  referring  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  but  also 
as  implying  that  fea$t  of  love,  of  which  it  was  the  customary  practice  of  the  Christians, 
wen  from  the  very  fret,  alwayt  at  the  same  time  to  partake.  That  these  two  things  were 
thus  associated  together  even  in  the  very  earliest  infancy  of  Christianity  is  clear  from- 
what  is  said  by  St.  Luke  in  AcU  ii.  46.  For,  after  having  there  told  us  that  the  brethren 
at  Jerusalem  continued  daily  in  the  breaking  of  bread  at  different  houses,  he  immediately 
adds  that  they  did  eat  their  food  together  with  joy  and  simplicity  of  heart."  Bat  the 
word — ayaWiafftc  rendered  '*  gladness"  in  our  version,  signifies  that  they  did  eat  their 
food  exulting  and  leaping  for  joy,  just  as  the  practice  was  in  pagan  feasts.  That  the 
primitive  Christians  were  not  accustomed  to  behave  very  orderly  at  these  Lovefeatts  is 
clear  from  Paul's  reprimand  to  them.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20«-34.)  Basnage  Tvol.  i.  p.  112.> 
informs  us  that  to  these  Lovefeastt  a  quantity  of  bread  and  wine  and  of  other  things  was^ 
broughL  In  the  fourth  century,  this  Feast  was  very  much  simplified.  It  became  cus^ 
tomary  to  bring  only  one  great  cake  or  loaf,  which  was  said  to  represent  the  unity  of  th» 
church,  and  which  was  broken  in  public,  and  distributed  to  as  many  as  communicated. 
All  the  oblations  brought  were  limited  to  bread  and  wine  only.  Although  the  whole  of 
the  church  at  this  time  commuped,  yet  in  process  of  time  it  became  the  practice  for  the 
priest  alone  to  commune,  as  at  present  in  the  Roman  church.  (Lorroche,  p.  126.  Suer. 
A.D.  963.)  Tims  has  this  LoTcfeast,  through  many  grades  of  superstition,  descended  to- 
its  present  simplicity. 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xv.  who  quotes  Justin  Martyr  Apolog.  m^or.  Cr 
89.    TertulL  Apolog.  c.  39.  and  several  other  authorities. 
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worldly  possessions  which  must  so  soon  be  annihilated  with  the  world 
itself.*  By  this  means  the  church  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Cyprian 
informs  us  that,  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  a  perBon  from  Pbntna 
gaye  to  the  Roman  church,  in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  sestercesf  (about  £17,000).  And  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was  able  to  collect,  from  a  comparatiyely 
poor  church,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  on  a  sudden  ah 
of  charity,  to  redeem  the  brethren  of  Numida,  who  had  been  carried  away 
captiye.^  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrates  that  the  Christians  of  Rome  were  possessed  of  yery  consider- 
able wealth, — that  yessels  of  gold  and  siWer  were  used  in  their  religious 
yrorship,  and  that  many  among  their  proselytes  had  sold  their  lands  and 
houses  to  increase  the  public  riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of 
their  unfortunate  children,  who  found  themselves  beggars,  because  their 
parents  had  been  saints.  "§  The  oblations,  for  the  most  part,  were  made 
in  money,  the  Roman  government,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  pro- 
hibiting  the  Christian  church,  as  a  body,  to  hold  real  property.  About  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  was  relaxedt, 
and  the  Christian  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  became 
possessed  of  considerable  estates.  While  part  of  the  church  revenue  was 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  another  part  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  public  worship,  and  the  lovefeasts  called  the  A^apm^ 
the  greatest  proportion,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  Christian  community,  embracing  widows  and 
orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, — a  vast  number  of  whom,  owing 
to  the  prospect  thus  presented  to  them  of  immediate  relief  and  permanent 
support,  became  converts  to  the  new  religion.  ||  Here  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  England,  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the  church  were  originally 
intended  partly  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  Mirourf  says  they  were 
to  be  **  sustained  by  parsons  and  rectors  of  the  church."  The  "  rapacious 
bishops  and  clergy"  of  the  present  age  would  do  weU  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
The  only  trace  of  this  obligation  that  remains  in  the  law  of  England,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  that  the  churchwardens  are,  ex  officio,  the  overseers 
and  guardians  of  the  poor.     But  to  revert. 

The  doctrine  of  community  of  goods,  however,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Christians.  Plato  and  Pythagoras  insti- 
tuted similar  systems,  and  the  practice  subsisted  among  the  austere  sect  of 
the  Essenes  or  Therapeuts, — a  sect,  which  if  not  identical  with  Christianity, 
gave  rise  to  most  of  its  notions.ft    Jesus  being  evidently  a  Therapeuty 

*  Ireneus  ad  Her.  lib.  iv.  c.  27.  84.    Origen  in  Num.  Horn.  tx. 

t  Tertull.  de  Pnescript.  e.  80.  X  Cyprian  Epiatol.  62. 

^  Otbbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  cbap.  xt.  with  authorities.  |  Ibid. 

%  C.  i.  8.  3.    See  alao  Stat.  12.  Ric.  II.  c.  7.     19.  Hen.  YII.  c.  12. 

ft  Joeepbut's  Antiq.  zriii.  2.  Philo  de  YiL  Contemplat.  See  aleo  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  xt.  where  a  great  number  of  ancient  authors  are  quoted. 

The  practices  of  religionists  selling  their  estates  and  with  the  proceeds  living  in 
oommunities,  and  also  of  holding  Lovefeasts  are  much  older  than  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  all  clearly  of  a  pagan  origin.  Community  of  goods  was  practised 
among  the  Etten»$  or  Theraj^eutt,  which  are  only  two  names  for  the  same  sect  of  pagan 
religionists, — called  TktrapeuU  in  Greek,  and  Essena  in  the  language  of  the  Elgyptiann, 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  these  and  Christians, — so  much  indeed  that  it 
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tlwelling  continaally  on  the  tenets  of  this  ancient  sect,  taoght  the  doctrine 
of  oommunity  of  goods« — of  selling  all  possessions.-^of  giving  the  proceeds 

sppesn  etrutm  that  moet  of  the  teoeU  of  the  Utter  are  a  modificatioQ  of  thoee  of  tba 
former.  MtchaelU  aad  othem  think  that  the  Efseaee  were  a  Jearieh  sect,  which  began 
to  spread  itself  at  Ephesus  io  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  his  Eputtles  to  the  Ephesians^ 
to  the  Colosstans,  and  to  Timothy,  (which,  they  say,  were  written  before  either  of  the 
Gospels,)  declares  himself  openly  against  them,  (introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  79.) 
The  Esaenes.  however,  were  of  an  Egyptian  origin  ;  although  their  doctrine  pervades  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  the  Gospels.  Now,  Eusebius,  citing  Philo*s  Book  on  Con- 
templative Life,  gives  the  following  account  of  these  Essenes,  or  Ascetics  of  Eicypt, 
showing  their  existence  long  before  the  time  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  born. — *'  These 
persons  are  called  Therapeuts,  and  the  women  Therapeutrides  (healers,  salvers,  saviours). 
Snbjoining  the  reasons  oi  such  a  name  he  (Philo)  refers  ita  origin  either  to  the  fact  that, 
by  removing  the  evil  affections,  they  healed  and  cured  the  minds  of  those  who  joined 
them,  or  to  their  pure  and  sincere  mode  of  worshipping  the  Deity.  Whether  Philo  him- 
self gave  this  name  to  them  of  his  own  accord,  ,as  well  suited  to  their  manners,  or 
whether  the  founders  called  themselves  so  from  the  beginning,  at  the  name  of  Chrutiant 
wa»  moi  pBt  tprtad  to  tfvsry  piaee,  is  a  point  which  needs  not  be  accurately  determined.— « 
He  bears  witness,  however,  that  they  rwouneed  their  yro^ty,  saying,  that  *  tu  eoon  ae 
ihe^  comumenced  a  phUotophieal  life  they  divested  themtelvet  qf  their  property^  giving  ii  up 
io  their  leadert ;  afterwsrds,  dismissing  all  worldly  cares,  they  leave  the  city  and  abide  in 
solitary  fields  and  gardens,  feeling  that  to  be  in  the  society  of  persons  different  from  them 
in  efaaraeter  is  not  only  useless  but  ii^urious.'  These  persons,  probably,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lively  faith,  took  to  this  mode  of  life,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles— a  book  well  authenticated — that  all  the 
eompanions  of  the  Apostles,  having  sold  all  their  possessions  and  wealth,  distributed  to 
all  according  to  the  necessity  of  eacli,  so  that  none  suffered  wanL  *  For  as  many  as  wsrs 
possessors  of  lands  or  houses,'  ss  this  narrative  says,  '  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices 
of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  Apostles*  feet,  and  distribution 
was  made  to  every  man  according  as  he  had  need.'  Philo,  giving  his  testimony  to  facts 
»«yy  wmeh  like  these,  in  the  same  narrative,  adds  the  following  statement  :-^*This  sort  of 
persons  is  every  where  spread  over  the  world ;  that  both  Greeks  and  barbarians  may 
murttcipate  of  so  substantial  a  benefit.  But  they  abound  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  particu- 
larly aliout  Alexandria.  The  chief  men  from  among  them  emigrate  to  a  place,  slightly 
elevated,  beyond  Lake  Maria,  advantageously  situated  both  as  to  its  safety  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  is  as  if  it  were  the  native  country  of  the  'ilierapeutts.'  Having 
thus  described  their  dwellings,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  churches  they  have 
in  the  place.—*  In  every  house  there  is  a  holy  apartment,  called  by  them  the  Semnsun^ 
or  Monastery,  where,  retired  from  others,  they  perform  the  mysteries  of  a  religious  lifew 
To  this  place  they  take  with  them  neither  drink  nor  food,  nor  any  other  necessary  oif 
life^ — only  the  law,  the  inspired  words  of  the  prophete,  hymns,  and  things  which  increase 
and  perfect  their  knowledge  and  piety.'  Having  steted  other  things,  he  adds,--* They 
are  engaged  in  continual  exercise  between  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  they  read  the 
sacred  writings,  they  argue  and  comment  upon  them,  expounding  the  philosophy  of  their 
country  in  an  allegorical  manner.  For  they  regard  the  literal  interpretation  as  implying 
a  secret  meaning  communicated  in  obscure  intimations.  They  possess  also  commenteries 
of  ancient  men,  the  founders  of  the  sect,  who  have  left  many  monumente  of  their  doc;> 
trine,  in  allegorical  representations,  which  they  use  as  certain  models  indicative  of  the 
manner  of  the  original  institution.'  These  things  appear  to  have  been  narrated  by  a 
man  who,  at  least  had  closely  observed  those  that  have  expounded  the  sacred  writings. 
Bat  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  attcient  commentaries  juhich  he  says  they  have,  are  the  very 
Cfoepete  and  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  probably  some  expositions  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, such  as  are  contained  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  many  others  of  St,  PauCt 
eaittlee.** — Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  c  xvii.  Such  is  Philo*s  account  of  the  oiigin  of 
the  ancient  monks,  according  to  Eusebius, — an  origin  which  is  decidedly  pagan.  In  the 
same  chapter  aUo,  Eusebius,  in  order  to  identify  the  more  closely  these  Pagan  ascetics 
with  our  Christian  monks,  says  that  the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  former  "  are  to 
be  found  among  none  but  in  the  religion  of  Christians,  according  to  the  Gospel;"— thai 
'*  their  meetings,  and  the  separate  abodes  of  the  men  and  women  in  these  meetingt>,  and 
ths  exercises  performed  by  them,  aie  still  in  use  among  us  at  the  present  day,  especially 
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to  the  poor,  and  following  him.  From  him,  it  is  thought  by  some,  th« 
apostles  derived  these  notions  which  they  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their 

at  the  festivml  of  our  SaWoar's  passion."  But  Pbilo  was  contemporary  with  Chriat,  and, 
according  to  Eusebius  himself,  wrote  the  work  he  cites,  about  eight  yean  after  his  cruci- 
fixion. Still  this  Philo  treats  of  a  sect  which  had  existed  a  great  many  years— Hpparently 
hundreds  of  years — before  his  own  time;  and  therefore  before  the  time  Christianity  ia 
said  to  ha?e  had  any  existence.  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either  Christ  of 
Christians.  Of  all  the  works  Eusebius  enumerates  and  attributes  to  him,  (lib.  ii.  c.  18} 
there  is  not  one  about  Christ  or  Christiana.  Eusebius  is  very  likely  right  when  he  thinks 
that  the  books  of  these  pagan  Essence  were  the  same  aa  our  Gospels  and  Apostolical 
writings.  He  could  haye  gone  further  and  have  said  that  our  present  Gospels  and 
Epistles  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  these  pagan  writings.  l*he  exiatence  of  these 
pagan  documents,  however,  are  much  too  early,  to  afford  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  sup- 
poae  that  thty  were  drawn  from  our  New  Testament.  The  Essenea  were  a  numerous 
and  ioflaential  sect  in  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Antiochua,  son.of  Alexander,  about  143  years 
B.C.  Josephus  says  that,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  virtue  had 
endured  a  long  tohUe  among  the  Esaenea ;  and  adds,  >-"  This  is  demonstrated  by  that 
Institution  of  theira  which  will  not  suffer  anything  to  hinder  them  from  hamnff  nil  thingt 
m  common  ;  so  that  a  rich  roan  enjoys  no  more  of  his  own  wealth  than  he  who  had  nothing 
at  all.  There  are  about  four  thousand  men  that  live  in  this  way ;  and  neither  marry 
wives,  nor  are  desirous  to  keep  servanta."  In  another  place,  the  same  writer,  in  a  long 
deacription  of  this  seet — a  description  which  fully  identifies  it  with  Chriat,  his  apostles, 
and  the  monks — saya,  inter  alia, — ^**The  Esaenea  reject  pleasures  as  an  evil;  but  esteem 
continence  and  the  conquest  over  our  paasiona  to  be  a  virtue.    They  neglect  wedlock, 

but  cboosa  out  other  persons'  children, and  esteem  them  to  be  of  their  kindred. 

They  do  not  absolutely  deny  the  fitneas  of  marriage. These  men  are 

despisera  of  riches. ........  It  is  a  law  among  them  that  those  who  come  to  them  must 

let  what  they  have  be  common  to  the  whole  order, so  there  ia,  as  it  were,  one 

patrimony  among  all  the  brethren They  have  stewarda  to  take  care  of  their 

common  affkira If  any  of  their  sect  come  from  other  places,  what  they  have  liee 

open  for  them  just  as  if  it  were  their  own They  wear  white  veils ;  and  they 

bathe  their  bodies  with  water A  prieat  says  grace  before  and  after  meat. 

They  do  nothing  but  according  to  the  injunctions  of  their  curator Swearing  is 

avoided  by  them,  and  they  esteem  it  worse  than  perjury. They  take  great  paina 

in  atudying  the  writings  of  the  ancients, and  they  enquire  after  such  roota  and 

medical  stonea  aa  may  cure  their  distempers If  any  one  wishea  to  come  over  to 

their  aact,  he  ia  made  to  undergo  several  years  of  probation  before  he  is  fully  admitted, 
during  which  time  he  wears  a  white  garment,  and  a  girdle ;........  when  he  haa  given 

evidence  of  hia  worthiness,  he  partakea  of  the  water  of  purification,  and  takes  tremendous 

oatha  that  he  will  exercise  piety, show  fidelity  to  those  in  authority, 

conceal  nothing  from  those  of  hia  sect, discover  none  of  the  doctrines  to  others, 

though  compelled  on  pain  of  his  life, and  preserve  the  books  of  the  sect. 

They  strictly  observe  the  seventh  day  as  holy They  are  divided  into  four  ordera. 

.......  They  believe  souls  to  be  immorul, .......  and  there  are  among  them  such  as 

undertake  to  foretell  things  to  come." — Joseph.  Jud.  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  c.  10;  xviii.  c.  1. 
De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  This  must  suffice  to  show  that  the  practice  of  living  in  common, 
mcooraged  by  the  Apostles,  is  of  a  pagan  origin. 

The  apostolic  Agape  are  traceable  to  the  aame  pagan  source.  The  Eleusinian  and 
Bacchanalian  Feasts  were  in  great  renown,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  even  as  late 
AS  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  also,  among  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire, 
although  as  late  aa  this,  among  the  latter,  only  tolerated  by  Yalentinian  the  First.  (Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tic.  16.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  870.  No.  1S9.  et  al.)  These  Feasts  were 
generally  held  in  the  night, — a  great  number  of  myateries  were  connected  with  them ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  fivvrtpia.  These  mysteries  were  not  to  be  divulged  to  the 
nninitiatad  under  pain  of  death,  and  all  the  initiated  took  a  solemn  oath  to  thia  effect. 
Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  even  children,  were  initiated  to  thia  solemnity.  The  candidate 
was  admitted  by  night  into  the  place  of  initiation,  and  having  washed  his  hands  in  holy 
water,  had^  the  holy  mysteries  read  to  him  from  a  large  book.  It  ia  generally  agreed 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  mysterious  secrecy  waa  to  prevent  the  discloaure  of  the 
obacsne  pncticcs  carried  on  at  them.    (Pans.  Ub.  x.  c.  81.    Cic  de  Leg.  Ub.  ii.  c.  14. 
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oonvertB,  and  which  proved  so  Yaluable  in  propagating  ChriBtianity. — 
Hie  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  William  Newman,  late 

JEUan.  T.  H.  lib.  xSf.  e.  24.)  Although  it  appears  almost  incredible  to  a  person  not  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  practices  of  the  ancientSy  that  sach  abominable  customs  were  connected 
with  religion,  jet  this  was  the  ca^e,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  vast  number  of  women 
subjected  themseWes  to  the  basest  usages  in  the  worship  of  Venus.  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  189. 
Baruch.  tI.  42.)  Another  thing  that  should  be  noticed  he;'e  is  the  ancient  practice  of 
taking  an  oath,  or  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  to  ratify  that  oath  &y  drinking  human 
blood  mixed  with  wine.  The  blood,  generally,  was  that  of  a  human  victim.  Sallust 
tays  of  Catiline  ; — '*  He  carried  round  the  blood  of  a  human  victim,  mixed  with  wine, 
and  when  all  had  tasted  it,  after  a  set  form  of  execration,  (sicut  in  solemoibus  sacris  fieri 
oontneTit)  he  imparted  his  design."  Herodotus  says  of  the  Greekti; — **  They  put  them 
one  by  one  to  death,  upon  a  vessel  brought  thither  for  the  purpose.  When  they  had 
done  this,  they  filled  the  vase  which  had  received  the  blood  with  wine  and  water;  having 
drunk  which,  they  engaged  the  enemy."  (Lib.  iii.  c.  11.)  "The  ceremony  of  confirming 
alliances  is  the  same  in  this  (Persiun)  nation  as  in  Greece,  with  thif  addition — that  both 
parties  wound  themselves  in  the  arm,  and  mutually  lick  the  blood.*'  (Lib.  i.  c.  74.)  The 
Scythians,  he  tells  us,  had  a  similar  custom.  So  likewise  have  the  SiametfC,  who  if  they 
**  wish  to  vow  an  eternal  friendship,  they  make  an  incision  in  some  part  of  the  body  till 
the  blood  appears,  which  they  afterwards  reciprocally  drink.  In  this  manner,  the  ancient 
Beythians  and  Babylonians  ratified  alliances ;  and  almost  all  the  modern  nations  of  the 
East  observe  the  same  custom .**  (Civil  and  Natural  Hist,  of  Siam.)  Human  sacrifices 
were  also  frequently  offered  by  ancient  religion isu.  Herodotus  (lib.  iv.  c.  62 — 64.) 
gives  an  account  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Scythians,  and  adds,  that  they  drank  the 
blood  of  their  enemies.  Human  sacrifices  were  off^ered  at  a  very  late  period  by  the  en- 
lightened people  of  Greece.  Porphyry  informs  us  that,  even  in  his  time,  (233  years  aft«r 
the  Christian  era,)  they  were  very  common  in  Arcadia,  and  at  Carthage.  Very  frequently 
children  were  the  victims  sacrificed.  To  say  nothing  of  such  a  sacrifice  intended  hy 
Abraham — supposed  to  be  the  same  mythological  personage  as  Saturn — Herodotus 
(lib.  IL  c.  119;  vii.  19.)  tells  us  that  Menelaus  saciificed  two  Egyptian  children  to 
appease  the  wind.  Although  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was  detestable  to  the  Egyptians,  it 
was  very  common  in  Greece. 

But  what  will  both  furnish  the  most  perfect  parallel  of  the  Christian  Agape,  and 
scsount  for  the  peiseeutions  of  the  early  Christians  by  the  Roman  government,  is  the 
following  narrative  of  livy,  (lib.  xxxix.  c.  8—19.)  touching  the  Bacchanalian  religion, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  (B.C.  186.)  which,  however,  can  be  given  here  only  in  an  abridged 
form.  This  account  and  other  historical  facts  clearly  show  that  the  Christian  Agape  was 
an  amalgamation  of  Bacchanalian  and  Ascetic  rites,  and  was,  therefore,  of  an  entirely 
pagan  origin.  Livy  says ; — **The  employment  decreed  to  both  the  Consuls  was  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  dandenine  meetings.  A  Greek  of  mean  condition,  a  low  operator  im 
§Qcrjfices,  a  tooihsajfer,  and  a  teachtr  cf  §€ertt  m^sterietf  first  appeared  in  Etruria.  Tliese 
mysterious  rites,  at  first,  were  imparted  only  to  few,  but  afterwards  communicated  to  a 
great  number  of  both  men  and  women.  To  the  religious  ceremonies  of  these  were  added 
the  pUasure$  of  wine  and  /easiinff,  in  order  to  allure  a  greater  number  of  proselytes.— 
When  wine,  laicanout  digcoune,  night,  and  Ms  mtHglmg  of  $e*e$,  had  extingutMnod  eoay  «e»- 
timent  ofmodeiiy,  then  debauchery  of  every  kind  began  to  be  yractised^  as  every  person 
found  at  hand  that  kind  of  enjoyment  moet  congenial  to  hit  yredominating  pateioiK  Nor 
were  they  confined  to  one  species  of  vice — the  promiscuous  iutercourse  of  free-born  men 
and  women — bat  from  this  den  of  infamy  came  false-witnesses,  counterfeit  seals,  false 
evidences,  and  pretended  discoveries.  In  the  same  place,  also,  were  perpetrated  eeerei 
murdert,  so  that^  in  some  cases,  even  the  hodiet  could  not  be  found  for  burial.  Many  of 
their  aiidacious  deeds  were  performed  by  treachery,  but  most  of  them  by  force;  and  this 
force  was  concealed  by  long  shouting,  and  the  noise  of  drums  and  cymbals,  A  that  none 
of  the  cries  uttered  by  the  persons  suffering  violation  or  murder  could  be  heard  abroad.— 
The  infection  of  this  mischief,  like  a  pestilence,  spread  from  Etruria  to  Rome ;  where, 
the  size  of  the  city  affording  greater  room  for  such,  and  greatsr  means  of  concealment, 
it  remained  for  some  time  undiscovered;  but  information  of  it  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
Consnl  Postumius,  in  the  following  manner."  Our  historian  here  proceeds  to  state  that 
ope  Rutilns  had  a  stepson  named  .£butius,  of  whom,  from  interested  motives,  he  wished 
to  tiispote,  and  for  that  purpose  prerailed  upon  his  wife  to  initiate  ksr  son  into  the 
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Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  are  very  appropriate. — "No  precept 
bears  oa  its  face  clearer  marks  of  coming  from  the  genuine  Jeaiu  than 

Bacchanalian  mysteries.  The  mother  communicated  her  inteotioos  to  her  son,  who 
consented,  und  shortly  after  told  a  female,  named  Hispalia,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy,  that  he  was  about  to  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  and  **bid  her  not 
to  be  surprised  if  he  separated  himself  from  her  for  a  few  nit/htt,^  On  hpuring  this  th« 
woman  became  alurmed,  and  exclaimed — *'  May  the  Gods  forbid  I  Better  for  us  both  to 
die  than  that  you  should  do'such  a  thing  !**  The  young  man,  ignorant  of  the  conse- 
quence, asked  her  for  an  explanation ;  whereupon,  after  imploring  the  pardon  of  the  goda 
for  divulging  the  secret  the  hiatt  sworn  et>er  to  keep,  she  said  that,  when  in  service,  she  had 
gone  into  that  place  of  worship  as  an  attendant  on  her  mistress,  but  that  never  since 
had  she  been  near  it,  because  she  had  found  it  to  be  the  receptacle  of  every  kind  of 
debauchery.  She  added  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  it  was  known  that  no  one  older  thaa 
twenty  had  been  initiated  into  it,  and  that  when  any  one  was  introduced,  he  was  delivered 
as  a  victim  to  the  priests,  who  led  him  away  to  a  place  resounding  with  shoots,  the  sound 
of  music,  and  the  beating  of  cymbals  and  drums,  lest  his  cries,  while  suffering  forcible 
violation,  should  be  heard  abroad.  The  young  man,  yery  properly,  instead  of  being 
initiated,  gave  information,  in  private,  to  the  Consul  Postumius,  who,  in  process  of  time, 
cited  Heepalia  before  him.  Having  been  told  that  she  must  reveal  **all  that  was  done 
by  the  Bacchanalians  in  their  nocturnal  orgies,"  she  became  very  much  terrified,  owing 
to  the  oath  she  had  taken.  After  some  threats  and  promises  from  the  Consul,  she,  how- 
ever, reluctantly  consented  to  disclose  some  of  the  mysteries,  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  she  had  been  initiated  when  very  young, — that  nun  were  inirrmixed  with  wometky  and. 
the  night  encouraging  licentiout  freedom,  there  was  nothing  wicked,  nothing  flagitious, 
which  had  not  been  practised  among  them ; — that  there  were  more  frequent  pollutions 
of  men  with  each  other  than  with  women ; — that  if  any  showed  an  uncommon  degree  of 
reluctance  in  submitting  to  dishonour,  or  disinclination  to  the  commisvion  of  vice,  they 
were  held  as  sacred  victims,  and  sacrificed ; — that  **  to  think  nothing  unlavJuC*  was  the 
grand  maxim  of  their  religion ; — that  the  men,  as  if  bereft  of  reason,  uttered  predictions 
with  frantic  contortions  of  their  bodies;— that  their  number,  comprising  many  men  and 
women  of  noble  families,  was  so  great,  enough  almost  to  compose  a  state  in  themselves ; 
—and  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  it  had  been  a  rule  not  to  initiate  any  person  above 
the  age  of  twenty,  because  they  preferred  persons  of  such  age  as  made  them  more  tuA- 
ceptible  of  deception  And  persottal  abuse. 

Having  secured  the  safety  of  the  informers — Hispalia  and  iEbutius,  the  Consul  repre- 
sented the  affair  to  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  struck  with  consternation^ 
not  only  on  account  of  the  public,  lest  such  conspiracies  and  tdghtltf  meetings  might  cause 
secret  treachery  and  mischief,  but  also  on  account  of  tlieir  own  families,  lest  some  of 
their  relations  might  be  involved  in  this  infamous  affnir.  lliey  now  passed  an  order  that 
the  Consuls  should  hold  a  special  inquisition  concerning  these  nocturnal  orgies  ; — that 
rewards  should  be  offered  to  other  informers  in  the  matter ; — that  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  these  rites,  whether  men  or  women,  should,  wherever  found,  be  delivered  over  to 
the  authorities; — that  a  proclamation  should  be  made  through  all  Italy  forbidding  such 
meetings  to  be  held ; — and  that  search  should  be  made  for  all  who  had  assembled  at 
these  meetings.  They,  further,  directed  the  police  (curule  adiles)  to  apprehend  all  that 
they  could  of  the  priests  of  these  mystrries,  and  keep  them  in  prison  till  their  trials. — 
Other  officers  were  commanded  to  place  watches  in  order  to  see  that  these  religious 
ceremonies  were  performed  neither  by  night,  nor  jtrivalely  by  day,  and  that  no  cities  were 
set  on  fire  by  these  religionists.  These  precautious  having  been  taken,  a  large  assembly 
of  the  Roman  people  was  conveued,  whom  one  of  the  Consuls  addressed  to  the  following 
effect. — He  was  sure  that  they  must  be  aware  that  the  Bacchanalian  rites  had  existed  in 
•very  country  in  Italy,  and  were  then  performed  also  in  many  parts  of  Rome ;  but  he 
thought  they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  rites.  If  he  told  them  tliat  their 
votaries  were  thousands  in  number,  and  without  order,  they  would  necesbarily  be  ex- 
tremely terrified,  unless  he  told  them  aUo  what  sort  of  persons  they  were.  Now,  a  great 
proportion  of  these  were  women ;  and  this  was  the  source  of  the  evil ;  the  reat  were 
males,  but  closely  resembling  women ;  actors  and  palhies  in  the  vilest  lewdness  ;  night 
revellers,  hurried  on  by  wine,  noise  of  instruments,  and  clamours,  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
The  conspiracy,  iruly,  was  yet  weak,  but  it  was  daily  increasing  in  strength  and  number 
of  supporters.    Aud  uf  what  kind  did  they  buppose  were  the  meetings  uf  these  people? 
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that  of  teiimg  all  and  following  him.  This  was  his  original  call  to  his 
disciples,    it  was  eaonciated  aathoritatively  on  various  occasions.    It  is 

Thty  w«re  kM  m  tU  niffkt,  and  were  compoeed  promieeuonsly  ef  mm  amd  womm  I  If 
Ibej  knew  at  what  agea  the  malea  were  initiated,  not  only  would  their  eompMaionate 
feelinga  be  rooaed,  hot  their  modesty  ehocked.  Could  they  think  that  youtha,  Inidafeed 
under  aneh  oatha  aa  theirs,  were  (It  to  be  made  soldiers  ? — ^'lliat  wretchea  brought  out  of 
the  UmpU  of  ob$et$uty  oould  be  trusted  with  arms  ?~Tbat  tho«e  oonUminated  with  the 
foul  debaucheries  of  these  meetings  should  be  the  champions  for  the  ehaatity  of  the  wivee 
and  children  of  the  Roman  people  t  Never  was  there  in  a  state  an  evil  so  «iiomious  ; 
one  that  extended  to  so  many  penons,  and  comprehended  so  many  acts  of  wiekednest* 
Whatever  deeds  of  villany  had  of  late  been  committed  through  lust;  whatever  tbrongh 
fraud ;  whatever  through  violence ;  they  had  all  proceeded  from  this  conclave.  UnlMS 
timely  precantiona  were  taken,  this  nightly  assembly  would  become  aa  large  aa  the  oos 
now  held  in  open  day,  and  legally  summoosd.  If  lust,  if  madness  had  ilraggsd  any  of  the 
relatione  of  those  now  present  into  that  tbyss,  they  should  consider  such  a  person  as  the 
rebtion  of  thoae  with  whom  he  had  conspired  for  the  perpetration  of  etery  vice,  and  not 
as  one  of  their  own.  Indeed,  he  was  not  quite  free  from  fear  that  even  some  then  pre* 
sent  had  not  even  themselves  erred  through  ignorance  on  thia  point ;  for  nothing  was 
so  apt  to  deceive,  by  apecioua  appearancea,  aa  false  religion." 

Snch  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Roman  (Consul's  eloquent  speech ;  from  which  we  may 
infer  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  secret  assemblies  whose  religions 
practicea  were  believed  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  its  subjects;  and  from  which  alM  ws 
Bay  judge  how  hi  the  Christian  Agapm  resembled  these  Pagan  Feasu ;  and,  by  the  rule 
that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects,  learn  why  the  Roman  Government  held  ths 
early  Christiana  in  such  abhorrence,  and  adont^d  mmturm  of  ptnteution  mgatMit  thmn 
99aeUjf  tike  tko$e  emipioytd  aganui  ths  BaceAanaiiant.  It  may  furtJier  be  stated,  that  Livy 
adds,  that  the  senate  promised  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  discover  any  of  the  guilty 
parties,  or  give  information  againat  any  that  were  abaent ;— that  if  any  person  fled,  and 
did  not  appear  to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  him,  he  would  be  condemned  in  his 
absence; — that  during  the  night  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  affair  waa  made  public, 
great  numbers  attempted  to  fly,  but  were  overtaken  and  placed  in  custody ; — that  about 
aeven  thousand  of  both  sexes  had  been  sworn  into  this  secret  society ;— ^that  so  great 
were  the  numbers  that  fled,  that  many  persona  thereby  suffered  severely ; — ^that  aa  ths 
persons  sgainst  whom  charges  were  brought  could  not  be  found  in  Rome,  it  bssams 
necessary  for  the  Consuls  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country  towns,  and  there  to  make  their 
inquiaitiona,  and  hold  the  trials ; — ^that  all  those  who  had  merely  taksn  the  prescribed 
imprecation,  but  had  not  themselves  committed,  nor  compelled  others  to  commit  any  of 
those  acts  to  which  they  were  bound  by  the  oath,  were  left  in  prison ;— that  all  thoss 
who  had  forcibly  committed  personal  defilement,  or  murders,  or  were  stained  with  the 
guilt  of  lalse  evidence,  were  put  to  death ; — that  a  greater  number  was  executed  thsu 
thrown  into  prison ;— and  that  the  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  suffered  in  both 
ways  was  very  considerable.  (Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  17, 18.)  For  further  information  of 
the  Bacchanalian  myateries,  see  Ausustin  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  vii.  c  21.  Amob.  advers, 
Oent.  lib.  v.  Plut.  in  Alexandr.  £urip.  Bacchant.  Act  I.  Patron.  Sat,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
Jul.  Firmius.  de  Srror.  Profan.  ReL  Meursus  de  Mysteriis  Eleusiniis.  Uiodor.  BieuL 
Hb.  i.*   Strabo,  lib.  xvit  viii.  xii. 

It  may,  however,  be  added  that  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  represent  ths  most 
important  part  of  the  Bacchanalian  feast  as  being  held  m  th$  uighi.  The  women  asaem* 
bled  and  made  a  search  for  Bacchus ;  but  failing  to  find  him,  M«y  uuUd  tht  Mnmemy 
wUk  an  wttHammiHi,  part  of  the  provirions  being  human  JUtk,  At  one  of  theee  feasU  • 
son  of  Leudppe  waa  slaughtered  and  served  up  by  s  daughter  of  Minya.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  names  of  Bacchus  is  Omif#«^— eater  of  raw  flesh.  (Vid.  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  viiL 
Qnast.  1 ;  Antonio.  Qusst.  Grec.  et  Qussst.  Rom.)  The  Elensinian  feasU,  in  Uke  man* 
nsr,  were  held  m  tht  night:  were  denominated  Mgtteriu  and  Jnitiaiions ;  to  divulge 
whose  secrets  was  punished  with  death  by  the  fraternity,  who,  amongst  other  practices 
much  more  cruel  and  obecene,  enjoyed  themselves  in  dancing  and  tinging  hymn$,  (Greg. 
Naxian.  Drat,  de  Sacr.  lam.    Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  14.    Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  2.) 

Let  us  now  closely  examine  how  fiur  the  Eleusinian  and  Bacchanaltau  feasts  resembled 
the  Christian  Agapa, — whether  the  latter,  modified  and  altered  a  little  according  to  the 
change  which  would  take  place  in  the  taste  of  the  ik^n,  originated  from  the  former,  or 
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incorporated  with  precejits  of  perpetual  obligation,  in  each  a  way  that  we 
cannot,  without  the  greatest  violence,  pretend  that  he  did  not  intend  it  as 

were  altogether  from  a  different  source.  We  have  wen  that  the  forementioned  Pagan 
feastB  were,  throughout  Italj,  in  a  ^ery  flouriahing  aUte  about  186  jeara  before  th« 
Chriatian  era.  We  haye  also  seen  that  about  tliis  time  they  were  at  least  partially 
suppressed  In  Italy,  and  those  who  were  wont  to  take  part  in  them  dispersed  orer  tlM 
world.  Being  sealonsly  demoted  to  the  religion  of  which  these  feasU  were  part,  it  Is  rery 
natural  to  suppose  that,  wherever  the  rotariea  of  this  superstition  settled,  they  soon 
established  these  feasts,  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  secretly,  and,  therefore, 
for  a  considerable  time,  undetected.  That  these  feasts  were  carried  on  secretly,  and  dial 
those  who  were  initiated  into  them  were  toUmrdy  noom  not  to  dinmlge  anvthmg  doHt  m 
lA«m,  is  the  cause  that  our  knowledge  of  their  internal  character  is  so  limited  and  inde- 
finite. Both  Pagans  and  Christians,  in  ancient  times,  were  particularly  careful  not  to 
disclose  their  my$Urie$  ;  to  do  so,  in  Tiolation  of  their  oaths,  would  cost  their  lires.— 
(Herodot  lib.  ii.  c  171.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  1.  c.  1,  3.  Philo  in  lib.  de  Sacriflcils.)  Onr 
principal  and  direct  information  of  them,  therefore.  Is  derlTsd  from  the  testimony  of  per- 
sons who  had  once  been  members  of  these  secret  assemblies,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian, 
but  had  left  them,  and  then  dirulged ;  or  had  been  apprehended,  and  had  then  turned 
informers.  Although  both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers  often  mention  these  mysteries, 
yet  they  nerer  tell  us  what  they  are; — they  neyer  confeas  that  the  abominable  praetices, 
]aid  to  their  charge  by  those  who  happened  to  desert  their  respective  religions,  or  diffsr 
from  them,  were  carried  on  hy  them.    Hence,  in  the  places  just  cited,  Herodotns  say»— 

**  The  Egyptians  call  them  mysteries. Of  the  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Ceres,  which 

the  Greeks  call  Tliesmophoria,  /  may  not  venture  to  epeak  further  than  the  obiiyalum  pfm^ 
religioue  oath  will  allow  me  f* — and  Philo  says — *'  Having  then,  O  ye  initiated  I  through 
the  channel  of  fmnfled  oryane,  obtained  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  let  them  sink  deep 
into  your  minds  as  holy  myiterieM,  not  to  he  revtaled  to  the  profane"  In  the  Apologies  and 
other  writings  of  the  Fathers  we  have  abundance  of  dentalt^  as  might  be  expected,  of  the 
abominable  practices  said  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Ayapee  of  the  Christians.  From  theso 
we  learn  that  those  who  had  either  abandoned  Christianity  or  were  averse  to  it,  asserted 
that  in  these  Lovefeasts  **  a  new'lom  infant,  entirely  covered  over  withjhur,  was  presented 
like  some  mystic  symbol  of  imitation  to  the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly 
inflicted  many  a  secret  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error ;  that  at 
toon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  sectaries  drank  up  the  blood  yreedify,  lore 
aeunder  the  quivering  memiertf  and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal  teereey,  by  a  mntnal 
consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed  that  this  tnhuman  sacrifice  wet 
tucceeded  by  a  tuitaMe  entertainment^  in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocatlTe  to 
brutal  lust ;  till  at  the  appointed  moment  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  shame 
was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten,  and  as  accident  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  tbt 
night  was  polluted  by  the  inceetuout  eommeree  <f  eittert  and  brothert,  ef  eone  amd  matherg,'* 
This  description  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  already  cited  from  Livy  of  the 
Bi^cchanaltan  feasts.  (See  Justin  Mart}r,  Apolog.  x.  85.  ix.  14.  Athenagoras  in  Lega- 
tion, e.  27.  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  7,  8,  9.  Minucius  Felix,  c  9,  10,  80,  31.  and  Gibbon't 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  where  the  description  is  cited.)  This  charge  was  brought 
against  the  Chrlstianl  at  a  very  early  period ;  for,  in  the  year  141,  Justin  If  artyr  com- 
plains ofit  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Senate,— a*  Apo- 
logy throughout  which  be  shows  the  identity  of  Christianity  and  Paganism,  and  in  which 
he  sayft  that  the  Christians  "  among  all  sorts  of  men  are  unjustly  hated  and  reproaehed** 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  as  we  learn  ftt>m  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.r.  c.  1.) 
the  Christians  at  Lyons  and  Vienna  were  accused  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  the  same 
charges  precisely.  In  this  instance  again,  as  in  that  of  the  Bacchanalian  derotees,  pertont 
who  had  been  Initiated,  or  had  attended  their  employers  as  servants  at  these  feasts,  art 
the  informers.  Eusebius,  citing  the  letter  of  the  Gaulish  Christians,  says : — ^■*  Somt 
domssUcs  belonging  to  our  brethren  were  also  seized,  as  the  Governor  had  publicly 
commanded  that  search  should  be  made  for  us  all.  But  these,  at  the  instigation  c^  Satan, 
through  fear  of  the  tortures  which  they  saw  the  saints  endure,  and  owing  to  the  solid* 
tations  of  the  soldiers,  charged  ut  with  thefeaate  of  Thyesles,  and  the  inceeit  <^(Bd^nu,  and 
such  crimes  ae  are  neither  lawful  for  ua  to  mention  nor  imagine.^  Thyestes,  in  Pigan 
mythology,  is  said  to  have  eaten  his  own  children  in  a  banquet  given  to  him  by  his  brother 
▲treui,  whose  wife  had  boroe  these  children  as  the  fruit  of  her  adultery  and  incest  with 
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A  precept  to  all  his  disciples.  In  Luke  zii.  S3— 40,  he  addresses  the 
disciples  collectivelj  against  avarice ;  and  a  part  of  the  disconre  is :  *  Fear 

h«r  Iratbtiid't  brother.  Thyttdm  alio  had  ineartnoot  Intereoune  with  his  daa^ler^* 
(Ovid.  Trirt.  ii.  391.  Btat.  SUt.  v.  L  6%.  Hygfn.  Fab.  88.  Pauaao.  ix.  40.)  GBdipna 
ia  another  panooago  in  Pagan  lore,  aaid  to  hare  eommittad  Inoeat  with  hia  mother,  and 
Bvrderad  hia  &ther.  (Hjgia.  Fab.  68.  SopbocL  GBdip.  Senee.  in  OSdip.)  Henea  ths 
Christian  Agape  were  called  after  the  namea  of  theee  chaneteia;  the  Uvea  of  the  latter 
Indicating  the  anppoeed  natoxe  of  the  former.  Eoaebioa  farther  aaya; — ^'*Theae  things 
being  spread  abroad  among  the  people,  all  were  moat  savage  in  their  treatment  of  as. ... . 

Blandlns, while  we  were  all  trembling,  and  while  her  earthlj  miatieas,  who  was 

herself  one  of  the  contending  martyrs,  waa  apprshenslTe  lest,  tbrongh  the  weakneaa  oC 

the  ilesh,  she  should  not  be  able  to  make  a  bold  confession, rsnewed  her  stiengdi 

and  repeated — *  I  am  a  Christian,  no  wiektimmt  is  carried  on  1^  ua.' Sanetva,. . . . 

while  the  wicked  tormentors  hoped  that,  bj  the  conttnaanee  and  the  greatness  of  the 

tortnies,  thej  skmUd  hear  iammkmg  from  Ami  tMai  k$  om^kt  not  to  Mty, anawered  In 

the  Roman  tongue—*  I  am  a  Christtan.' The  devil  led  fbrtb  a  certain  Bibliaa  to 

puniahmenti  who  waa  one  of  thoee  that  had  rmommeod  iA§  JakK But  ahe  cootn^ 

dieted  the  Uasphemies  In  her  decUratlons.  '  How,'  said  she,  *  could  such  aa  theae  dtwomr 
oUUrom,  who  eonaiderad  it  unlawful  eren  to  taate  the  blood  of  irrational  animals  f ' . . . . 
Those  tliat  had  fallen  from  the  fkith,  on  the  first  seixurs,  were  also  thenuelves  imprisoned, 
and  shared  in  the  suflbrings  of  the  rest.  Their  renuneiation  did  them  no  good,  at  tkk 
tm§  ;  but  thoee  that  confessed  what  they  really  were,  were  imprisoned  as  Christians. .... 

At  hist,  however,  theee  were  confined  aa  wmrdonn  and  guilty  eulprita. Attaluay 

whan  placed  on  the  iron  scafbid, said  to  the  multitude,  in  Latin, — *  Lo^  this  Is  to 

dtoomr  mtm  ;  and  yon  are  doing  it.  But  aa  to  ua,  we  neither  dooour  nmh,  nor  commit  any 
other  evil.'  (Hist.  Ecelee.  lib.  t.  c  1.)  The  same  writer,  in  another  place,  tells  us  that 
a  Roman  commander  ^  eauaed  certain  InAunoua  females  to  be  seised  from  the  forum,  and 
thieateaing  to  Inflict  torture  upon  them,  he  forced  them  to  make  a  formal  deehuratioa 
that  they  kai  mms  htm  Ckritiumt,  and  that  tktf  iswv  arwy  to  tko  ermmal  mat  mmom§ 
tkomf  that m  thm  omyehmrehm  they cewmitf arf Utomimm iatd»'*  Hist.  Eodes. lib. Ix. c. 5* 
Mow,  it  is  dear  fnm  all  the  Ibregolng  citatlona  that  the  Chriatiana  were  actually 
moeuMod  of  mmrdtnmg  ekOdrom  tmi  otkon^-^oi  committing  aduUorsf,  meett,  and  other  A^^ranf 
erMMf  m  iktir  tocnt  LooefMuto,  The  queation,  therefore,  arises — Wore  tkojf  rmlfy  fuSiy 
oftkB  hathonm  etimm  with  wAitfA  lA«y  wmro  wo  <fion  formMf  okargedt  emd  Jbr  &§  com- 
■MffMM  o^  wkitk  tktjf  isfre  alsioff  a#  tftom  (ogaUf  eondemmod^  md  ptmithod  with  doatkt  Is 
It  probable  that  persons  at  Romo^  who  had  once  belonged  to  thess  Lovefeasti,  should  tell 
a  deliberate  falsehood  that  the  Christians  perpetrated  these  abominable  vices,  and  that 
other  persons  m  ^Wmm,  who  had  alio  been  connected  with  these  Feaati,  should  fklsely 
state  that  the  Christiana  were  guilty  of  the  Mvy  mbns  execrable  crbnesF  There  was  no 
esll«nbn  or  eMiiMunon  whatever  between  theae  parties;  and  in  makinc  their  statements,  they 
flonld  have  no  selMnterested  motive.  They  lived  in  dgfkrmi  ootamtnot ;  they  did  not  mska 
their  statementa  wkkm  twoHiy  yean  of  the  same  time ;  and  by  making  such  statemente 
tkey  Toodorod  tkemtehet  Uobie  to  ho  pmuthod  with  death  f  for  we  learn  (Enaeb.  Hist.  Bcdea. 
Ub.  V.  c  1.)  that  thoee  who  were  found  to  have  once  been  Christiana,  but  had  acceded, 
were  punished  as  well  aa  those  who  had  not  seoeded.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
fha  diacloenree  made,  about  150  years  after,  by  certain  females  in  Damascus,  far  remote 
fmm  either  Lyme  or  Some*  These  make  pneieeiy  the  taiae  etatemeat, — that  they  had  ones 
been  Chriatlatts ;  that  they  were  privy  to  criminal  acta  among  tbem ;  and  that  theae 
Christians,  in  their  very  churchee,  committed  licentioos  deeds.  The  Romans  would 
never  have  ao  relentlessly  persecuted  the  Christians  had  they  not  been  guilty  of  some 
such  atrodtlee  aa  were  laid  to  their  charge.  There  are  on  record  abundant  proofii  that 
tiie  Bomans^'from  the  earUeet  account  we  have  of  them,  tUeratod  oil  harmUet  rtlyMn«,— 
an  aneh  as  wwe  not  directly  calculated  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  or  vitiate  public 
BMrals,  or  render  property  and  life  unsafe.  (Vid.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  Isg.  9. 
Mosiieim's  Comment,  on  the  Afiiirs  of  the  Chrietlana,  cent.  i.  sec.  ST.  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire.)  There  were  none  of  those  religious  mysteries — so  common 
to  all  the  Eastern  na6ons — ^practised  at  Rome,  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  till  about  180  years  B.C.  when  the  Eleusinlan  and  Bacchanalian  myateries  were  dan* 
deatindy  introduced,  but  soon  put  down  by  the  authoritiea.  Not  until  the  time  of  Adrian 
(Aaill*  Victor,  da  Cesarib.  cap.  xiv.)  were  any  such  rites  tolerated  among  the  Romans ; 
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not,  little  flock,  for  it  ie  yonr  father's  good  pleasure  to  give  yoa  the  kingdom. 
Sell  thai  ye  havCf  and  give  alms ;  provide  yourselves  hags  that  wax  not  oldt 

when  also,  for  a  time,  the  peraecution  of  the  Christiaua  was  alackened.  It  is  absord  to 
suppose  that  men  of  such  liberal  vieirs  and  enlightened  minds  as  Marevs  Aurelius, 
Pliny,  Valerian,  and  others,  would  hare  caused  vny  of  the  Christians  to  be  put  to  death, 
if  not  guilty  of  some  rery  heinous  crimes.  Besides :  we  have  positive  kittimeal  prctf* 
that  they  were  regnUtthf  tried,  viA  found  guiUy  upon  widenee.  When  a  Proconsul  of  one  of 
the  provinces  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Adrian  regarding  some  irregulsrity  in  the  trial  of 
Christians,  the  latter  strictly  enjoined  that  none  of  them  should  be  put  to  death  without 
an  indktm&ni,  a  knojMl  aectuatum,  and  an  tjiamincium  i  so  that  if  "  the  provinciab  could 
dearly  prove  their  charges,  and  answer  before  the  tribunal"  that  the  Christians  had  done 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws,  they  were  to  be  punished  according  to  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  uttjuetly  hareuted  emd  elandered,  and  no  opportunity  of 
mnlieious  proeeedmgt  vtu  to  he  afforded  to  m/ormen,  who,  if  they  brought  a  false  accusation 
against  any  of  the  Christians — according  to  the  mandate  of  Adrian  just  cited — were,  il 
appears,  ItaUe  to  he  puniehed  teith  death,  (See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap  xvS. 
Spist.  Adrian,  ad  Minucius  Fundanus,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  See  also 
Plin.  Epist,  X.  98.)  Again :  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  which  the  Christians  were, 
invariably  charged,  the  citations  already  made  allow  no  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
— so  well  known  were  those  horrid  vices  to  be  csrried  on  by  M  Christians  in  their  nor- 
tumal  and  eecret  aeeemUiee,  and  so  certain  it  was  thought  that  every  one  who  was  a 
Christian  participated  in  them,  that  for  a  person  to  be  known  to  be  a  Christian  was 
tiionght  a  strong  preeumpthe  prwff  that  he  was  guilty  of  these  offences.  Hence,  persons* 
in  their  preliminary  examinations,  when,  on  being  interrogated,  answered  that  they  were 
Christians,  were  thought  proper  subjects  for  committal  to  prison.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
lib.  V.  c.  I.  et  al.)  It  is  true  that  very  few,  when  further  asked  if  they  were  guilty  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  were  charged,  admitted  their  guilt.  Indeed  no  true  Christian 
would  do  BO ;  because  of  his  oath-— the  eoUmn  oaih,  he  had  taken — and  the  supposed 
awful  consequences  of  violating  it.  lliese  prohibited  him  from  s^er  ditulying  any  thing 
that  was  done  at  tbe  Lovefeasts.  All  he  could  admit,  according  to  his  oath,  was  that  he 
was  a  Chrutian.  As  Mosheim  says  of  the  Pagan  mysteries,  so  it  may  be  said  of  their 
offsets— the  Christian  mysteries, — **  The  votaries  teere  enjoined,  tinder  the  peril  of  immediai^ 
death,  to  ohteree  the  moat  profound  aeereey  ae  to  every  thing  that  paeeed ;  and  this  sufficiently 
accounts  for  tlje  difficulty  that  we  find  in  obtaining  any  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  these  recluse  practices,  and  for  the  discordant  and  contradictory  opinions  concerning 
them."  We  may,  however,  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  was  anciently  meant 
by  being  a  Chrittian  fVom  what  escapes  from  Eusebius.  (HisU  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  c.  ll.)«— 
^milianus  attempts  at  persuading  Dionysius  and  his  companions  not  to  be  Christians, 
but  to  turn  to  the  eoune  of  nature,  and  forget  those  praetieee  tphich  are  against  nature, — 
Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  says  that  he  had  been  perplexed  whether  the 
name  itself,  although  no  ctime  had  been  deieetedf  or  crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name, 
ought  to  be  punished ;  thereby  showing  that  there  existed  the  idea  of  certain  crimes 
inseparably  connected  with  the  vrord—Ohriitiane  ;  that  is, — if  a  person  was  a  Chrittian, 
he  was  considered  necessarily  guilty  of  the  flagrant  crimes  for  which  Chrittiane  had  so 
repeatedly  been  condemned  to  die.  Accordingly,  Pliny  says  that  be  had  accused  all  those 
brought  before  him  simply  of  being  Christiana, — that  he  questioned  them  whether  they 
were  Chrittiane;  and  that,  when  they  admitted  they  were,  he  threatened  to  punish  them 
with  death.  1  his  shows  that  to  the  word  Christian,  there  was  attached  the  idea  of ' 
crime — a  crime  considered  to  deserve  death,  by  the  Roman  law,  which  alU^oed  the  eu^^te . 
to  vorsh^  any  god*  they  pleated,  and  to  indulge  in  any  harmlettform  of  teorthip  mott  agrees 
able  to  their  tattet,  Pliny  further  indicates  that  while  some  brought  before  him,  on 
.  inf  trmation,  refused  to  tell  him  anything  as  to  the  nature  of  their  nocturnal  meetings, 
otheis  replied  to  his  questions  as  br  ss  their  oath  permitted  them.  They  told  him,  that 
it  was  their  practice,  as  Chrittiant,  to  meet  on  a  stated  day — before  daylight — ^to  ting 
hymnt;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  tolemn  oath  that  they  would  do  no  wrong;  that 
they  would  not  steal,  nor  rob,  nor  commit  any  act  of  unehastity;  that  they  would  never 
▼iolatea  trust;  and  tbat  they  joined  together  in  a  common  and  innocent  rtpatt.  (Plin. 
Epist.  lib.  X.  97.)  While  all  these  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Proconsul  are  tugget* 
tive  of  the  crimet  with  which  the  Christians  were  charged,  still  they  sre  a  denial  of  every , 
one  of  them.  For  instance,  the  object  of  their  oath  was  not  to  keep  secret  the  obscenities. 
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a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fmleth  not."  &c.     '  Let  your  loins  he  girded 
ahoatj  and  your  lights  burning/  &c.    To  say  that  he  was  not  intending 

incetti,  tnd  mnrden  commuted  in  tlieir  Lorefeatts,  bat  to  reftain  Afom  th«lta,  robberies, 
and  nnchastitj ;  their  feast  or  repast  in  common,  they  certainly  had,  bat  It  was  of  an 
innocent  character,  and  never  made  up  of  the  flesh  of  murdered  infants ;  they  also  had 
sworn  they  would  never  violate  a  trust,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  they  would  never 
betray  their  fellow-Christians  by  disclosing  their  licentiousness  and  villany  in  the  Agt^» 
In  weighing  the  evidence  of  these  witnesseis,  we  must  take  into  account  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  gave  it.  IhtUk  threatened  them  on  every  side. — If  they  refused 
to  make  any  kind  of  an  answer  to  the  Prooonsnl,  they  would,  as  persons  who  had  ones 
kesn  CAmfMiu,  be  in  danger  of  being  executed;  if,  on  the  other  band,  they  disclosed  all 
the  horrors  and  obscenities  of  the  Lovefeasts,  then  would  they  be  likely  to  suffer  death ; 
and  even  if  liberated  by  the  Roman  government,  still  their  Uvea  would  be  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  rage  of  their  fellow-ChristiaDs,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  never  to  divulge 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  Love  of  life,  therefore,  directed  these  poor  Christians^ 
examined  by  Pliny,  cautiously  to  "  steer  a  middle  course,"  whereby  they  got  clear  of 
rocks  upon  which,  in  those  dangerous  times,  many  had  become  shipwrecked.  The  whole 
tsnour  of  historical  facta  is,  however,  against  their  testimony ;  and  the  Proconsul  did  noi 
beiievt  them,  but,  in  order  to  get  at  the  entire  truth,  put  some  of  them  to  the  torture,  and 
oltimately  sydjouroed  their  trial.  The  manner  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  writers  mention 
the  Christians  goes  far  to  show  that  they  wek«  guilty  of  the  atrocioos  crimes  laid  Uf  their 
eharge.  Suetonius  (in  Nero)  calls  them  **  a  race  of  men  of  new  and  villanous  supersti- 
tion.*'— Qenus  hominum  superstitionis  nove  et  maleiics. — ^The  Eknperor  Adrian,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Servianus,  in  the  year  134,  as  given  by  Vospiscus,  say»— 
Nemo  Christianorum  presbyter, — non  mathema^cus,  non  araspez,  aliptes ;  which  really 
means — **  There  is  no  presbyter  of  the  Christians  who  is  not  either  an  sstrologer,  a 
soothsayer,  or  a  minister  of  oAssms  pUmsmtt,*  Tacitoa  (Annal.  xv.  44.)  Islls  us  that 
Nero  inflicted  exquisite  punishment  upon  those  people  who,  under  the  valg^  appellation 
of  Christians,  were  held  in  abhmrmeefor  ihrit  ervma^ — quos  per  flagitia  invisos.  Hs  also, 
in  the  same  place,  says  they  were  oSom  to  mankind,--odit  generis  humanl — and  calls 
their  religion  a  pernicious  superstition,— exitiabilis  superstitio.  Maximinus,  likewise,  in 
bis  Letter,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Bccles.  lib.  ix.  c.  7.)  calls  them  votaries  of  execrable  vanity, 
who  had  filled  the  world  with  infamy.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  owing  to  the 
extreme  measures  taken  against  them  by  the  Romans,  both  in  Italy  and  in  aU  the  pro- 
vinces, the  Christians,  by  degrees,  were  forced  to  abandon,  entirely,  in  their  AgapsB, 
infant  murders,  together  with  every  species  of  obscenity,  retaining,  nevertheless,  some 
relics  of  them  such  ss  the  iu9  of  eharity,  and  the  bread  and  wine,  which  they  contended 
was  transubstantiated  into  real  flesh  and  blood.  Indeed  the  edict  of  Trajan,  preceded  by 
the  steps  taken  by  Nero  and  Domitian,  seems  to  have  considsrably  checked  these  crimi* 
nal  praeticee ;  and,  according  to  Pliny's  epistle  already  cited,  even  to  have  caused  the 
discontinaanee  of  the  Agape  altogether. — Quod  ipsnm  faceredesisse  post  edictum  meum. 
Consequently,  we  find  that,  in  succeeding  years,  numerous  Apologies  were  addressed  to 
the  Roman  Emperors  with  the  view  to  persuade  them  that  the  Christians  were  not  so 
bad  ss  they  were  repressnted.  As  soon  as  Tn^an  was  dead  and  Adrian  had  taken  thm 
reins  of  government,  we  find  Quadratus— only  about  nine  years  after  Adrian's  edietr— 
taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  apologising,  "  because  some  malicious  persons  attempted 
to  harass"  ths  Christians.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eocles.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.)  In  Justin  Martyr's 
Second  Apology,  there  are  soms  very  singular  things  advanced  regarding  the  criminal 
eharges  brought  against  Christians ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following. — In  his  sccount 
of  his  conversion  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  he  says  that  while  he  admired  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  and  heard  the  Christians  calumniated,  while  yet  they  courageously 
met  death,  he  thought  it  impossible  they  should  be  devoted  to  vice  and  voluptwnuMtm; 
or  that  any  bver  of  pleasure  and  intemperance— any  one  who  deemed  htman  JUtk  a 
dtlieaey  could  embrace  death,  in  order  to  deprive  himself  of  the  objects  of  his  desire. 
(Buseb.  Hist.  Ecclss.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.)  A  very  common  way  of  repelling  theee  eharges 
was  for  one  sect  of  Christians,  which  of  course  denounced  all  other  sects  as  heretics,  to 
urge  that  kmman  tacr^lett  and  memtwuM  fnthalt  were  not  celebrated  by  that  sect,  but 
that  they  iMrs  practised  by  other  sects;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Marcionites  and  the 
Carpocratians.  (Justin  Mart.  Apolog.  i.  3I».  Iren.  adv.  Hsr.  I.  24.  Clem.  Alex,  i  8.) — 
When  TeitalUan  joined  the  Montanists,  another  sect  of  Christians,  he  divulged  the 
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to  teach  a  unhrenal  morality,  is  to  admit  that  his  precepts  are  a  tnqp ;  for 
they  then  mix  up  and  confound  mere  contingent  duties  with  uniTersal 

erimiDal  MCftts  of  th«  ehvrcb  whieh  bt  had  to  Bcaleiuly  dafended,  bj  nying •  la  bit 
Treatise  on  Fasting,  (c.  17.)  that  m  th*  Agape  th»  ymmg  men  lay  with  tknr  iktmrt,  mad 
uaUowid  m  wttnUmm$u  and  /iMwry. — Sed  majoria  est  Agape,  quia  per  hnne  adolescentes 
tni  cnm  sororibus  dorminnt.  appendices  scilicet  gals  lasciTia  et  luzuiia.  Eosebias,  in 
like  manner,  pereeiring  it  to  be  a  fact  to*  glarmg  to  U  denied,  that  Christians  indulged 
In  those  inbuouin  Tices  with  which  they  were  charged,  palliates  their  offences  by  urging 
that  the  insiduous  impostors  and  deceiT«rs — Satnminus  and  Basilides — bj  aaewtaiag  ike 
maau  ef  CArktiatUt  seduced  beliefere  to  the  depth  ef  deetntetioHf — that  th^  boasted  of  pre- 
parations of  Itmepetkms,  and  of  dream-exciting  demons^ — that  they  taught  that  the  haeeei 
deedt  ekomU  he  petpeinUed  by  tkoee  thai  would  arriae  atpetfeettem  m  the  a^eieriee,  or  rather 
that  would  reach  the  extent  of  their  ahoanaatioiu  ;'*^**  that  no  one  could  escape  the 
fslsrs  of  the  world  unless  he  performed  his  nart  of  oheeenky  to  aA;" — ^that  theee  practices 
^  afforded  abundant  scope  to  slander  ths  truui  of  God,  inasmuch  as  ths  rsport.  proceeding 
from  them,  extended  with  its  irfmny  to  the  whole  both  qf  the  Chrieikme  ;*'^that  it  was  in 
this  manner  an  impious  suspicion  was  spread  abroad  respecting  Christians,  as  that  **  they 
bad  waltnefid  oemmeree  with  wtothere  and  eietere^  and  made  use  of  emecraUe  /ml  .'"—but 
that  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  *<  were  almoet  immediately  extingutshed.**  (Hist. 
Bcdes.  lib.  ir.  c.  7.)  In  the  last  put  of  this  statement,  Eusebius  is  not  quite  correct,  * 
Bemnants  of  these  execrations  continued  for  a  long  time ;  and  restiges  of  tbem  exist  to 
this  Ttry  day,  as  weU  in  certain  words  and  phrases  as  in  practices.  The  communion 
table  to  tUs  Tsiy  day  is  called  the  altar, — the  name  of  that  upon  which  the  ancients 
sacrificed  their  rictims.  The  word  eatraoHmt  has  a  msaning,  as  used  by  Pliny  already 
cited,  which  Mrriee  us  back  to  die  solemn  oath  of  the  Agajriete,  The  word  uNisf  ca^es 
as  back  still  ftirther,  and  identifies  the  present  MOft  with  that  of  the  Pagans.  Anciently, 
when  the  strrioe  was  ended,  or  the  catechumens  formally  dismissed.  Just  before  tbs 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  priest  said— ito  Mieea  eei,  which,  Polidore  Tirgil  admltst 
were  the  words  used  in  dismissing  the  Pagan  worshippeis.  From  the  term— AftMO.  by 
corruption,  came  the  English — Maee,  (See  Priestley's  Hist.  Cor.  Christianity,  with 
suthoritissy  Tol.  II.  p.  SI.)  Formerly  ths  consecrated  bread  was  callsd  hoet,  which  word 
signifies  a  vietim  offered  as  taer^ee — anciently  haaum  Tory  often.  This  hoet  or  bread 
was  elevated  and  worshipped  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  there  was  also  a 
ftstlval  held  for  it.  (Ibid.  pp.  20,  49.)  Jerome  and  other  Fathers  called  the  communion 
bread— Jytofo  body,  and  the  communion  table— Niv«fiM2  table  g  the  latter,  in  allusion  to  the 
heathen  and  early  Christian  mysteries,  and  the  former,  in  reference  to  the  children 
sacrificed  at  the  Agapm.  (lb.  ppw  4,  18.  87.)  The  great  doctrine  of  ftraosubstantiation 
directly  points  to  the  abominable  practice  or  eating  human  fiesh  at  the  Agap».  In  by« 
gone  timest  a  prieet  named  PlecgiUs,  as  hs  was  olficiating,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  asked 
God  to  ehow  ban  the  body  of  Jesus  in  the  myetory;  whereupon  an  angel  cried  lo  him,— - 
*■  Look  at  the  isihnt  f '  He  turned  and  saw  upon  the  aiiair  a  cAt'M.  (Sueur.  A.D.  818.) 
TertuUian  mUs  the  eonsscrated  bread  the  fgwre  of  Christ's  body.  In  the  sixth  century. 
Infiint  rietisu  hsring  apparently  failed,  one  great  loaf  of  a  peculiar  shape  was  substituteid 
snd  bfoken  between  the  communicants.  (Larroche,  p.  88.)  All  that  was  spare  of  the 
communion  bread  was  burnt,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  mode  of  burning  or  roesting 
sacrifices  at  the  Agaps.  (Floury,  A.D.  1054.)  lighte  were,  and  are  eren  to  this  day^ 
vsed  is  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  because  lights  were  used  in  the  nightly  assemblies  off 
the  Agapists  and  Pagans,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  suddenly  put  out,  as  ihey  are  now  eo  put 
onl  In  Ronian  Catholic  chapels.  Priestley  thinks  *'  this  appendage  is  borrowed  from  the 
besthen  sacrifices."  bp-  ^2-  Larroche,  p.  £28.)  Sacramental  wine  was  frsquently  used 
mixed  with  ink.  for  signing  writings  of  a  peculiarW  solemn  nature ;  just  as  the  heathen 
naed  human  blood  for  a  similar  purpose.  (Priestley'ft  Hist.  Cor.  Christ,  rol.  ii.  p.  27.)  It 
was  also  customary  to  swear  by  the  body  and  Hood  ef  Chriet, — another  Pagan  practice.^ 
(Enseb.  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  ri.  c.'48.)  The  Christian  kiee  cfloee  or  eharity  is  also  an  U»* 
portent  ^lie  of  the  Agape,  This  was  formerW  practised  by  all  Christians.  As  people  of 
common  senes,  howsTcr,  taught  Christians  a  littls  more  decency,  this  custom  was  aban* 
doned.  Leo  III.  changed  it  for  that  of  kissing  a  plate  of  silver  or  copper.  It  was 
sikerwards  chenged  Into  kissing  the  hand  of  the  prieet,  and  now  it  is  kissing  the  Pope's 
toe.  (Lurroche.  p.  120.  Hist.  Ancient  Ceremonies,  p.  90.)  In  the  Cyclopoedia  Britannica, 
a  Christisa  writer,  under  the  word  Agape^  makes  the  following  remarks.— **  Ibese 
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sacfed  obligations,  enunciating  all  in  the  same  breath,  and  with  the  same 
•olenmity.     I  cannot  think  that  Jesus  intended  any  separation.    In  fact, 

LovefeMta,  dnriog  the  flrat  three  centartet,  were  held  in  the  church  without  scandml  (f) 
•r  offtfoce ;  bat^  in  aftertimeii,  the  heatheos  bei^an  to  tax  them  with  impuritj.  Tliii  gave 
oecMion  to  a  reformation  of  theae  'Agaps.  The  kitt  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony 
need  to  end»  was  no  longer  giren  Uiween  different  iejeet ;  and  it  was  expresalj  forbidden 
Co  have  any  h§d$  or  coaches  (or  the  conreaieoce  of  those  who  shonld  be  disposed  to  eat 
thei  '    ~" ■  ... 


at  their  ease.  (?)  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  abuses  committed  in 
became  so  notonous  that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches  at  least)  was  solemnly 
condemned  at  Uie  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  307."  Under  the  following  word, 
tbe  saaie  writer  further  says,«^'<  Agapeim,  or  rirgins  and  widows  who  attended  on  ecclesi- 
aetieeb  who  were  made  perhaps  deaconesses,  and  who  took  up  their  abode  wUk  the  miniitera, 
nod  aeoieted  them  in  their  retigiout  fumetunu.  In  primitive  times,  there  wae  nothing 
■oaadalouB  (?)  in  their  societies,  but  they  afterwards  degenerated  into  libertinism,  Inao- 
aadi  that  St.  Jerome  asks  with  indignation — Unde  Agapetorum  pestis  in  ecclesiae 
introtitf  This  gave  occasion  to  Councils  to  suppress  them.  St.  Anathios  mentions  a 
priest  who,  to  remove  all  occasion  of  suspicion,  offered  to  mutilate  himself  to  preserre 
his  belored  companion."  Aroidiug  any  remarks  on  these  insinuating,  but  guarded 
«ztnelB,  it  may  be  added  here  that  the  8dth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Iliberis  provides 
i^nst  the  scandal  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  Church,  and  disgraced  the 
Christian  name.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  mass  of  evidence  already 
•ddnced,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  early  Christians,  in  their  Agaps,  were  really 
goilty  of  the  exeerable  vices  with  which  they  were  so  often  charged,  and  for  which  they 
^sera  eentenced  to  death.  This  once  admitted,  a  reasonable  and  adequate  cause  can  b« 
aasigiied  for  the  severe  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  Government, — a 
GovemoMnt  which  applied  precisely  the  same  laws  and  modes  of  persecution  and  punish- 
ment  to  them  as  to  the  votaries  of  the  Bacchanalian  and  Eleusinian  mysteries,  well 
known  to  have  been  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  and  indulge  in  the  most 
•becene  laaeivionsness  in  their  secret  assemblies ; — and  a  Government  which  tolerated 
nti  kinda  of  religions,  except  those  which  encouraj^ed  practices  dangerous  to  human  life, 
or  psmieions  to  the  morals  of  the  subjects.  Nor  can  the  facts  already  advanced  fail  to 
show  dearly  that  the  Christian  Agape  were  of  a  Pagan  origin — were  identically  the  same 
•■  tkoee  Pagan  feasts  which  existed  simultaneously  with  them.  We  have  seen  that  both 
the  Chriitiao  Agape  and  these  Pagan  feasts  were  held  at  night; — that  at  both  solemn 
oaths  were  taken  not  to  divulge  secrets ; — that  the  internal  practices  of  both  were  called 
mysteries; — ^that  both  were  accused  of  secret  murders,  of  burning  cities,  and  of  giving 
islio  evidence; — ^that  both  had  human  sacrifices  and  wine ; — that  both  practised  revolt- 
ing sexosl  obscenities ; — that  the  Roman  Government,  consequently,  dealt  the  same 
with  both,  proclaiming  their  prohibition,  offering  rewards  for  the  detection  of  their 
▼otsries^  and  punishing  those  convicted  with  deaUi.  There  could  be  enumerated  a  great 
may  other  points  of  such  close  resemblance  as  must  fully  establish  their  identity  to  any 
OBS  who  will  take  the  paina  thoroughly  and  impartially  to  investigate  the  subject. 

This  eonelasion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  following  facts  which  show  the  Pagan 
origin  of  Christianity  in  its  entirety. — It  is  quite  certain  that  the  monkish  insUtntion, 
whieh  we  have  seen  to  be  ^  a  Pagan  origin,  had  existed  in  Egypt  long  b^ore  the  Chrittian 
ers.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  lA.)  who  died  A.D.  70,  it  had  long 
boon  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Engaddi  and  M«ssada,  near  the  Red  Sea.-^ 
Hosheim,  citing  authorities,  assures  us  that  the  Essenes  and  Therapeute,  or  healers,  had 
their  rise  in  Egypt,  where,  principally  they  dwelt,  long  before  the  Christian  era.  (Eccles. 
Hist.  sent.  n.  chap.  iii.  sec.  U.)  Their  existence  at  this  early  date  is  a  fact  which  alone 
disproves  the  supposed  origin  of  Christianity,  both  as  to  doctrines  and  discipline,  when 
Ihey  are  eompared  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Essenes  or  Therapeuts,  in 
whose  profession  the  arts  of  curing  diseases  and  of  teaching  theology  were  eombined.—- 
Aeeordingly,  we  find  the  most  valuable  manuscripU  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  have 
1  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  there  was  a  Pagan  College  for  teaching  both 
\  and  divinity,  and  the  largest  library  in  the  world.  At  this  Pagan  University 
t  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church — most  of  them  originally  Pagans — ^wero 
ML  Further:  Adrian's  letter  to  Servianus,  written  in  134,  and  preserved  by 
Vospiacns,  shows  that  the  worshippers  of  the  god  Serapis  in  Egypt  were  Christians,  who 
esUsd  thtmsslvss  the  bishops  of  Christ.     (lUi  qui  Serapim  colunt,  Cbristiani  sunt;  s( 
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when  a  rfdi  joung  man  asked  of  him  what  he  should  do  that  he  might 
inherft  eternal  life,  and  pleaded  that  he  had  kept  the  commandmenta,  hut 

d0TOti  rant  8enp!,  qui  »e  Cbristi  episcopos  dieunt)  He  appeals  further  to  eay  that  to 
worship  Berapis  and  Christ  meant  the  same  thing ;  and  to  add  that  all  worshipped  bat 
one  and  the  same  God.     (Ipse  ille  patriarcha  quum  in  Egyptom  renerit  ab  aliis  Serapi^ 

dem  adorare,  ab  aliis  eogitur  Christum. Unus  illis  Dens  est  hnnc  Judei,  hune 

omnes  Tenerantnr  et  gentis.)  We  learn  also  that  Constantino  had  his  Christianity,  at 
well  as  tht  siffn  oftk§  erotSt  ^n>  P*S>i^  ^STP^  After  he  had  murdered  his  son,  Crispus, 
his  wife,  Fausta,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague — ^(he  brave  Lueinns,  whom  he  had 
■olemnly  sworn  to  protect ;  but  before  he  had  murdered  the  pagan  priest — Sopater,  to 
whom  he  applied  for  some  mode  of  purification  from  these  crimes,  and  who  told  him  that 
■uch  enormous  moral  defilement  admitted  of  no  purification,  he  turned,  on  being  thus 
refiised  oonsolation  from  this  sect,  to  the  Pagan  Christians  of  Egypt — the  worshippers  of 
<he  god  Serapis ;  and  having  met  one  of  their  bishops  coming  from  Iberia,  he  was  told 
by  this  digniUry  that  the  Christian  faith  could  purge  any  sin  however  great  Cbnae^ 
quently,  this  holy  Emperor — the  real  founder  of  the  ffrtsent  Christianity,  from  this  credit- 
able motive  became  aChristian^one  of  the  Pagan  Christians  of  Egypt — the  worshippers 
of  Serapis.  Vid.  Zosimus  Vit.  Const.  Pagi  Ann.  824.  Socrat.  Scholast.  lib.  fii.  e.  40* 
41.  Bosomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  8 — 6.  The  three  last  make  efforts  to  defend  their 
Emperor,  but  there  are  much  more  disinterested  and  stronger  testimonies  against  them  • 
Tk$  9%ifn  ^  ik$  9ro$i  which,  it  is  asserted,  Constantino  received  from  heaven  on  his  con- 
Tsrsion,  for  a  banner,  (Euseb.  Yit.  Const  lib.  i.  e.  28 — 31.  Bosom.  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  i. 
o.  8,  4.  Bocrat  Hist  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  is  clearly  a  heathen  relic.  It  was  in  the  temple  of 
Berapis  long  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  or  even  the  eommeneemeot  of  the  Christiaa 
era.  In  Em>t,  Serapis,  whose  devotees,  we  have  seen,  were  called  Christians,  had' been 
worshipped  from  the  earliest  date.  It  had  a  great  number  of  temples,  the  principal  on4 
of  which  was  at  Alexandria,  whence,  as  already  intimated,  both  the  early  Fathers  and 
tfao  Christian  Scriptures  have  emanated.  In  the  worship  of  this  god  were  practised 
obscene  mysteries — mysteries  so  abominable  that,  when  Antonius  Pius,  A.D.  146,  intro^ 
dveed  them  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  suppress  the  worship  of  the  god.  (Tadt 
Hist  lib.  iv.  c,  88.  Strab.  17.  Pausan.  lib.  i,  c.  18;  lib.  ii.  c.  34.)  Plato,  who  wrote 
upwards  of  860  years  before  the  Christian  era,  states  that  the  Egyptian  priesU  pointed 
out  to  bim  symbolical  hieroglyphics  of  a  religion  which  had  esisted  among  them  upwards 
€»f  ten  thousand  years.  Now,  among  these  people,  and  in  one  of  these  Egvptian  temples 
*->fAar  qfth*  god  S$rmpi$^  in  Al^aandria, — ^was  found  the  $ign  of  the  ero$$,  when  that  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Tbeodosius  in  the  fourth  century.  Bocratea 
(Hist  Eccles.  Ub.  ▼.  o.  16, 17.  Scholast  lib.  v.  c.  16.)  relates  that  in  the  sanguinary 
rssistancs  of  ths  Pagan  priests,  some  nf  them,  and  many  more  of  the  Christians  were 
killed-^thal  the  images  were  broken  and  molten  down — that  the  tokens  of  the  sanguinary 
heathen  mysteries  were  ezpoeed  to  public  view — that  when  the  temple  vf  Serapit  was  laid 
bare,  there  were  found  in  it,  engraven  on  stone,  certain  hieroglyphics  tii  the  form  pfcroe§ee^ 
which  hoik  Pagam  and  Chriiiaru  claimed  as  symbols  of  tbeir  respective  religions-^ 
that  when  a  eonUntion  on  this  point  had  arisen,  certain  heathen  eoneerte  to  Christisnity, 
who  well  knew  the  heathen  signification  of  the  symbol,  declared  that  it  denoted  lift  le 
eeme  and  that  they  thought  this  symbol  had,  for  ages  and  generations,  stood  as  a  Pagan 
preOetion  of  Chriet,  Sozomeo,  (Hist.  Bccles.  lib.  vii.  c  16.)  in  describing  how  thia 
Pagan  temple  was  converted  into  a  church,  says,  that  in  it  were  found  stones  on  which 
were  engraven  hieroglyphics  in  the  form  qf  a  eroet,  which,  on  being  submitted  to  the 
learned,  were  interpreted  to  signify  the  life  to  come.  How,  then,  came  the  eign  rfthe  eiroee 
—the  veiT  insignia  of  Constantine^which  is  said  to  have  been  received  by  him  from 
heaven  (Boer.  Hist  Eceles.  lib.  i.  c.  8.) — to  have  been  struck  on  his  coin,  and  to  havo 
been  represented  in  pictures  seen  on  garments,  and  even  in  the  skies;  (Bosom,  lib.  i. 
c.  8 ;  lib.  iv.  c.  6.) — ^how  came  this,  it  is  demanded,  to  have  been  in  the  heathen  temple  if 
Ber^iet  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  eraf  Evidently, 
because  it  was  a  Pagan  tffmbol.  The  Nile  was  worshipped  as  a  God  by  those  whoee  lands 
were  feitftUsed  by  its  inundations.  Along  its  banks  were  placed  crosses,  or  transverse 
¥eams,  to  indieate  the  height  of  the  water,  and  thereby  the  probable  fertility  of  the  enaa- 
Ing  year.  These  croeses,  therefore,  would  soon  share  the  worship  of  that  rivergod^^ 
Acoordiogly,  one  of  these  crossee  (ellij  was  brought  every  year,  with  much  religious 
pomp,  into  the  temple  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  was  believed  to  cause  the  riTer  Kile  to 
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fcit  that  hisafficient  Jesus  said  anto  him — '  If  thorn  wili  be  perfect,  go  and 
fell  that  thoa  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thoa  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  ;'  so  that  the  duty  was  not  contingent  upon  the  pecnKarity  of  a 
man  possessing  apostolic  gifts,  hat  was  with  Jesos  the  normal  path  for  all 

OTOTflow.  mud  be  the  meuis  of  nttiooil  proeperitj.  (Soent.  8ehoL  lib.  i.  e.  14.)  Beiomen 
(lib.  L  c  8.)  QDbltMhingly  tells  ue  that»  among  the  Bgyptiant,  the  measiire  need  to  indi* 
eate  the  increaae  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  was  no  longer  borne  into  Orweiam  tempUt  bat 
into  Chriuiam  ekmthat.  The  pious  Mr.  Skelton  (Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  p.  45.)  says 
that  while  the /ocl  that  the  Eg]rptians,  Arabians,  and  Indians,  before  Christ,  paid parHeuUtr 
eswerwrjee  He  fie  tifn  ^  ikt  etett  is  wsU  kmowm^  the  matuut  in  which  this  came  to  take 
place  is  to  him  miIimipib;  and  he  adds  that,  in  Egjpt,  it  stood  for  the  signification  of 
tUrmd  Ufe.  The  $ign  ^  thg  ctmc,  howcTcr,  for  agee  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  was  in 
common  nse  among  the  Pagans.  It  was  the  most  sacred  symbol  of  Egyptian  idolatry. 
It  is  on  most  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks ;  and  was  belieyed  to  poesess  all  the  enchanting 
powm  which  hsTe  been  ascribed  to  it  by  Christians.  The  monogram  or  symbol  of  the 
god  Saturn  was  /As  mgn  qfths  ero$$,  together  with  a  ram's  bom,  in  indication  of  tkt  Lamh 
qf  Ood,  Jopiter  also  bore  a  ervM,  with  a  horn ;  Venas,  a  cross  with  a  circle.  The  famoos 
erum  aiutmta  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  buildings  of  Egypt ;  and  the  most  celebrated  temples 
of  the  idol  Chrishna,  in  India,  like  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  were  built  in  th$form  t^eroues. 
On  the  PboBiiician  medal  found  in  the  ruins  of  Citiom,  engraved  in  Dr.  Ghurke's  TVavels, 
sod  proved  by  him  to  be  Phflsnidao,  are  inscribed,  not  only  ih$  erou,  but  the  rosary  or 
string  of  beads  attached  to  it,  together  with  the  identical  Liptb  ef  God,  (Taylor's  Diege- 
iis,  pp.  188 — 189.)  The  Egyptian  priests,  even  to  this  day,  continue  the  practice  of 
throwing  into  the  Nile  some  beads  or  bits  of  a  cross,  thinking  that  thereby  they  sanctify 
its  waters  to  tkt  wtwHeal  watkSmg  away  of  tin,  just  ss  the  Protestant  priest,  in  reading 
tira  baptismal  semce  of  the  Church  of  England  to  this  day,  says  eimilar  wordst  •*  hs 
spriakles  the  sanctified  water  on  the  child's  face,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  erpss  on  its 
forehead,  accompanied  with  the  words — "  We  do  pign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross," 
ftc.  Thus  all  that  belongs  to  Christianity,  when  closely  examined,  turns  out  to  be  of  a 
ftigui  derivation.  Sosomen  informs  us  that,  in  Paneades,  a  Phcsnician  city,  there  was  S 
oelebrated  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  a  woman  in  commemoration  of  a  cure  at  his  hand 
of  a  fiow  of  blood ;  and  that  it  was  dragged  about  the  city  and  torn  by  the  Pagans ;  but 
that  the  Christians  took  itinto  a  churclL  NotwithstandiuK  the  &buloua  Ules  related 
about  this  sutue,  still  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  them.  Probably  there  was  a 
statue  of  Christ  in  die  place ;  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  of  Nasareth,  at  this  early  period,  should  have  built  a  statue  of  him.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  Pagan  sUtue,  built  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Egyp- 
tians in  honour  of  their  God  of  Medicine---their  A§aUr,  Moker^  taviomr,  anointer,  (Sosom, 
Jib.  V.  e.  21«)  Ensebius  (Hist.  Ecclee.  lib.  vii.  o.  19.)  has  a  long  tale  about  the  miraculous 
eiTecte  of  this  sutue  which  he  professes  to  have  seen.  He  admits  it  was  erected  by  the 
Gentilee,  and  doee  not  produce  a  singto  proof  that  it  was  ever  intended  for  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  The  holy  Father,  If  inutius  Felix,  in  his  Octavius,  written  about  the 
year  211,  as  cited  by  Reeve,  TApologiee  of  the  Fathers,  ftc.  voL  L  p.  189.)  is  very  indigr 
nant  at  the  supposition  that  the  sign  pfihs  cross  should  be  considered  exclusively  the  sym- 
bol of  Christianity;  and,  in  the  person  of  a  Christian  advocate,  urges  sgainst  his  infidel 
antagonist,  that  it  was  noi  Ckristitms  who  worskippsd  emnsss^  bmi  Tagam  wMoss  gods  wsrs 
tsood^  whose  ensigns,  fiaga,  and  standards,  were  bsautifutty  gildsd  crossss,  whoee  victorious 
trophies  noi  onig  rsprsssnttd  a  simpU  cross,  but  a  erort  wuh  q  man  upon  it  /—that  almost 
every  thing  was  after  tMs  sign  of  a  cross  s — ^that  when  a  pure  worshipper  adored  God, 
with  extended  hands  he  made  the  sign  of  a  cross ; — that  the  sign  of  the  cross  had,  con- 
sequently, some  foundation  either  in  nature  or  in  the  Pagan  rsligion,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  taken  ae  a  ground  of  objection  against  the  Christians.  Indeed,  the  grimd 
aigameBt--the  invariable  theme  of  all  the  early  Apologists  for  the  Christians— is,  thai 
Christianitg  and  Paganism  aro  idcntieallg  the  same.  Let  the  following  solitary  instance, 
however,  conclude  the  present  long  note.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  about  A.D.  160,  in 
his  Apology  to  Msrcus  Antonius,  says— **  The  philosophy  which  we  profees,  Jlottrisksd 
cforckms  among  tko  barbarous  nations  ;  but  having  been  transplanted  in  the  great  reign  of 
thy  ancestor,  Augustus,  it  proved  to  be  of  all  things  ominous  of  good  fortune  to  thy 
kin^om."— Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  Christianity,  in  iu  present  sUte,  is 
potitirely  nothing  more  than  Paganism  modified  and  refined. 
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who  desired  perfection.  When  the  yonng  man  went  away  sorrowing^, 
Jesus  moralised  on  it,  saying,  '  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;'  which  again  shows  that  an  ahmpt  renunciation  of 
wetdth  was  to  be  the  general  and  ordinary  method  of  entering  the  kingdom. 
Hereupon,  when  the  disciples  asked;  'Lo!  we  have  forsaken  all,  and 
folbwed  Uiee;  what  shall  we  have  tHerefaref^  Jesos,  instead  of  rebuking 
their  self-righteousness,  promised  them,  as  a  reward,  that  they  should  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  A  precept  thus 
systematically  enforced  is  illustrated  by  the  practice,  not  only  of  the  twelve* 
but  apparentiy  of  the  seventy,  and  what  is  stronger  still,  by  the  five  thousand 
disciples  after  the  celebrated  days  of  the  first  Pentecost.  There  was  no 
longer  a  Jesus  on  earth  to  itinerate  with,  yet  the  disciples,  in  the  fervour 
of  first  love,  obeyed  his  precept ;  the  rich  sold  their  possessions  and  laid 
the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet.  The  mischiefs  inherent  in  such  a  precept 
rapidly  showed  themselves,  and  good  sense  corrected  the  error.  But  this 
very  fact  proves  most  emphatically  that  the  precept  was  pre-apostolic,  and 
came  from  the  genuine  Jesus ;  otherwise  it  could  never  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Gospeh*  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  first  disciples,  by  whose  tradi- 
tion alone  we  have  any  record  of  what  Jesus  taught,  understood  him  to 
deliver  this  precept  to  all  who  desired  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
^-aU  who  desired  to  be  perfect  t  why  then  are  we  to  refuse  belief,  and 
remould  the  precepts  of  Jesus  till  they  please  our  own  morality  ?  Thb  is 
not  the  way  to  learn  historical  fact,  lliat  to  inculcate  religious  beggary,  as 
the  only  form  and  mode  of  spiritual  perfection,  is  f&Datical  and  mischievous, 
even  the  Church  of  Rome  will  admit.  Protestants  universally  reject  it  as  a 
deplorable  absurdity, — not  merely  wealthy  bishops,  squires  and  merchants, 
but  the  poorest  curate  also.  A  man  could  not  preach  such  doctrine  in  a 
Protestant  pulpit  without  incurring  deep  reprobation  and  contempt ;  but 
when  preached  by  Jesus,  it  is  extolled  as  divine  wisdom, — and  disobeyed. 
Now  I  cannot  look  on  this  as  a  pure  intellectual  error,  eonsistent  with 
moral  perfection.  A  deep  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  such  perfection 
seems  to  me  inherent  in  the  precept  itself;  a  mistake  which  indicates  a 
moral  unsoundness.  The  conduct  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  man  appears 
to  me  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  perverse  doctrine  under  an  ostentation  of 
superior  wisdom/'* 

A  great  number  of  passages  could  be  cited  from  the  Gospels,  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  foregdng  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Newman,  where  Christ  inculcates 
the  duty  of  seliing  ail  in  order  to  follow  him.  Indeed  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  doctrines  is  to  this  effect.  All  objects  in  the  present  world  were  to  be 
despised  in  order  to  follow  him, — ^houses,  lands,  parents,  children,  brothers. 
Bisters,  wives,  husbands,  and  friends  were  to  be  renounced.  Accordingly, 
we  read  that  he  sent  the  twelve  apostles  to  preach  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand,  and  told  them  to  take  with  them  neither  gold,  silver, 
Bor  brass,— neither  bread,  scrip,  staves,  shoes,  nor  two  coats ;  but,  as  the 
workman  was  worthy  of  his  meat,  they  were  to  enter  any  house  worthy  of 
them,  and  remain  there,  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  would  be 
given  to  them.  But  if  any  person  refused  to  receive  them  or  hear  their 
words,  they  were  to  depart,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  as  they  went; 

«  Phases  of  Faith,  pp.  1(^6—156.    Fourth  Edition. 
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•nd  il  WM  to  be  more  tokrable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  md  Gomorrah  in 
the  day  of  jodgment  than  for  that  hooae.*  Their  work  was  to  cry  that  the 
kingdom  of  hnven  waa  at  hand,  heal  the  sick,  deanae  the  lepers,  raise  the 
deiS,  and  cast  out  denis,— none  of  which  thmgs  hare  we  any  account  they 
did  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesns.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  apostles 
were  initmted  by  Christ  into  the  doctrine  of  teaching  pecmle  to  sell  their 
possessions  when  they  became  converts  to  Christianity.  For  we  find  this 
practice  anireml  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century.  Hence,  by 
the  preadiing  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  working  ci 
what  are  called  miracles,  and  the  ample  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
aposUes,  conaderable  success,  naturally,  followed  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  new  religion, — ^thousands  of  people,  from  fear,  became  converts  to  it^ 
In  order,  not  only  to  avoid  being  destroyed  in  the  general  confiagnition  of 
the  globe,  but  to  obtain  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  together 
with  all  the  felicity  that  the  new  religion  held  forth. 


BsonOlf  y.^-TBB  BARLT  SUCCB8S  OV  CHRISTIANITr  MOT  MXARLT  SO 
aUBAT  AS  TBAT  OF  MOBMONISM,  ANO  THBRBPOaB  MO  PBOOV  OP  ITS 
DIVIMB  OBIOIM. 


That  great  success,  therefore,  should  have  followed  the  first  preaching 
of  Chiktianity,  is  but  what  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  been  the  case 
entirely  on  natural  grounds.  Admitting  the  accounts  we  have  of  this 
incceas  not  to  have  been  exaggerated,  it  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
would  follow  the  promulgation  of  any  other  religion  of  a  similar  character 
preached  under  nmilar  circumstances.  As  similar  causes  always  produce 
similar  effects,  this  success  is  by  no  means  without  a  parallel.  To  say 
nothing  of  Mahomedanism,  which  very  rapidly  spread,  and  which  predomi- 
nates over  a  fbr  greater  part  of  the  earth  and  of  its  inhabitants  than 
Christiamty  does,  with  its  innumerable  sects,  each  of  which  hates  one 
another,— let  us  confine  ourselves  to  a  new  religion  of  the  present  age, 
and  take  a  glance  at  Mormonism  which  we  have  seen  rising  before  our 
eyes,— let  us  compare  the  success  of  this  religion  with  that  of  Christianity 
in  its  early  days.  In  order  that  it  may  not  possibly  be  said  that,)  in  insti- 
tuting this  comparison,  the  ease  has  been  overstated,  or  that  fiftcts  have 
been  tortured  with  the  view  of  showing  a  parallel  to  Christianity,  the 
following  eztnett  have  been  made  from  a  Tract,  of  39  pages,  published 
among  othere,  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  called  the  Hisioty  of  th& 
MormoMf  in  which  there  appears  not  the  least  intention  to  overstate  their 
caae.  These  extracts  are  made  the  more  copiously  because  they  clearly 
ahow  how  a  religion  may  be  established  and  embraced  by  thousands,  when 
—as  in  the  case  of  Mormonism — it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  except  its  own 
deluded  devotees,  nothmg  akin  to  supenuOurai  causes  has  promoted  its 

*  IfstlilL  z«  Luke  iz.  Thav  were  to  go  on  their  looipey  preoiiely  in  tho  isai* 
nuamer  ■•  Josephns  teOs  tis  tna  Eaaenes  went  The  Mcripoon  of  the  Jewish  histo- 
lin  and  the  instmctionfl  of  Jeena  are  so  muoh  alike,  that  they  fully  prove  the  latter  to 
hsMiaostie.   Jewish Antiq. lib. ii. o. S. 
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Bttooess,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  influenced  either  its  founder  or  hia 
adherents.     The  Tract  commences  thus  :-*- 

'*The  origin,  growth,  and  present  condition  of  the  singular  sect, 
calling  themselves  the  *  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints/  form  a  curious  and 
instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  fanaticism.  Within  the  space  of /iMM/y 
years  since  they  first  sprung  into  existence,  they  have  gone  on  rapidly 
increasing  in  influence  and  numher,  and  are  now  an  established  and  organ- 
ised society,  amounting  to  not  less  than  300,000  people.  They  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  endured  the  severest  persecu- 
tions, and,  in  spite  of  every  conceivable  obstruction,  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  their  mistaken  faith,  and  the  practical  objects 
which  they  have  considered  it  their  speciial  mission  to  realise  in  the  world. 
Their  progress  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been  extraordinary,  and  is 

utterly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  body  of  religionists 

With  as  much  impartiality,  soberness,  and  fair  appreciation,  as  may  be  at 
our  command,  and  without  any  disposition  or  temptation  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  their  peculiarities,  we  will  here  endeavour  to  represent 
these  much-derided  Mormonites  and  their  proceedings  in  such  a  way  aa 
shall  seem  warranted  by  their  actual  character  and  achievements.  It  is 
generally  known  that  the  founder  and  acknowledged  '  prophet'  of  this 
people  was  a  young  man  named  Joseph  Smith.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  first  attracted  notice,  he  was  living  with  his  father  on 

a  small  farm,  near  the  town  of  Manchester,  in  the  state  of  New  York 

Very  early  in  life  he  had  decided  impressions  of  the  religious  sent,  and  hia 
mind  seems  from  the  first  to  have  taken  a  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  turn. 
We  are  told  that  when  he  was  '  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  a  fixture 
state  of  existence.'  He  used  to  retire  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove,  a  short 
distance  from  his  father's  house,  and  there  occupy  himself  for  many  hours 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  Once,  when  so  engaged,  he  '  saw  a  very  bright 
and  glorious  light  in  the  heavens  above,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  at  a 
considerable  distance/  but  as  he  continued  praying,  '  the  light  appeared  to 
be  gradually  descending  towards  him,  and  as  it  drew  nearer,  it  increased 
in  brightness  and  magnitude,  so  that  by  the  time  it  reached  tiie  tops  of  the 
trees,  the  whole  wilderness  around  was  illuminated  in  a  most  glorious  and 
brilliant  manner.'  The  account  of  this  vision,  which  is  g^ven  by  a  Mormon 
apostle,  Mr.  Orson  Pratt,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  light '  continued  descend- 
ing slowly  until  it  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  he  was  enveloped  in  the  midst 
of  it.  When  it  first  came  upon  him,  it  produced  a  peculiar  sensation 
throughout  his  whole  system,  and  immediately  his  mind  was  caught  away 
from  the  natural  objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  he  was  in- 
wrapped  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two  glorious  personages,  who  exactly 
resembled  each  other  in  their  features  and  likeness.'  These  wondrous 
beings  informed  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven ;  and  they  fiuthermore 
disclosed  to  him,  that  all  the  existing  religious  denominations  were  'beUev<* 
ing  in  incorrect  doctrines ;'  and  that,  consequently,  '  none  of  them  was 
acknowledged  of  God  as  his  church  and  kingdom.'  He  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  attach  himself  to  any  of  them,  and  received  a  promise  that  ia 
due  time, '  the  true  doctrine,  the  fulness  of  the  gospel,'  should  be  graciously 
revealed  to  him;  'after  which  the  vision  withdrew*  leaving  his  mind  in  a 
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state  of  ealmness  and  peace  indescribable  1. . . .  On  the  21sl  of  September, 
1823,  the  miracdons  light  re-appeared,  and  'it  seemed  as  though  the 
boose  was  filled  with  consuming  fire.'  Its  sadden  appearance,  as  afore- 
time, '  occasioned  a  shock  of  sensation ;'  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  we 
learn  that  it  was  '  visUfie  to  the  extremities  of  the  body.'  This  time,  only  a 
single  'personage'  stood  before  him.  '  His  countenance  was  as  lightning,' 
yet  of  so  '  pleasing,  innocent,  and  glorious  an  appearance,'  that*  as  die 
visionary  beheld  it,  every  fear  was  banished  from  bis  heart,  and  an  iude- 
scribable  serenity  pervaded  and  possessed  his  soul.  '  This  glorious  being 
dechured  himself  to  be  the  angel  of  God,  sent  forth  by  commandment  to 
communicate  to  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  his  prayers  were 
heard ;  and  also  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  ancient  Israel  concerning  their  posterity,  was  at  hand  to  be 
fulfilled ;  that  the  great  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming  of  the 
Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence :  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the 
gospel,  in  its  Alness,  to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all  nations ;  that  a 
people  might  be  prepared  with  fiiith  and  righteousness  for  the  millenial 
reign  of  universal  peace  and  joy.' 

*'  The  reader,  doubtless,  is  now  prepared  to  hear  that  on  this  occasion 
Joseph  received  an  intimation  that  he  was  '  called  and  chosen  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about  some  of  his  marvellous 
purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation.'  By  way  of  preparing  him  for  the 
work,  ibe  brilliant  '  personage'  gave  him  some  verbal  revelations,  inform* 
ing  liim,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  American  Indians  were  a  remnant 
of  Israel ;  that  when  they  originaUy  emigrated  to  America  they  were  a  pious 
and  enlightened  people,  enjoying  the  peculiar  fiivour  and  blessing  of  God ;. 
that  prophets  and  inspired  writere  bad  been  appointed  to  keep  a  sacred 
history  of  events  transpiiing  among  them ;  that  the  said  history  was  handed 
down  for  many  generations,  till  at  length  the  people  fell  into  great  wicked- 
ness, and  afterwards  the  records  were  hidden,  '  to  preserve  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  wicked'  who  were  seeking  to  destroy  them ;  that  these  records 
contained  '  many  sacred  revelations  pertaining  to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  prophecies  relating  to  the  great  events  of  the  last  days ;'  and 
that,  finally,  the  time  was  come  when,  to  accomplish  the  divine  purposes, 

they  were  to  be  brought  forth  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people The 

angel  again  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  direct  instructions  to  go  and 
'view  the  records'  (the  Book  of  Mormon)  which  for  many  ages  luui  been 
deposited  in  a  place  which  was*  pointed  out  to  him Oliver  Cowdery,* 

*  Oliver  Gowdory's  name,  togeOier  with  the  namei  of  two  others,  is  to  he  sen  to 
the  fiiDowixig  testimoay  to  the  KenuiiieneeB  and  tmth  of  the  Mormon  BiUe. — "  Be  it 
knovn  unto  all  nations,  kindredB,  tongues,  and  people,  nnto  whom  this  work  shall 
come,  that  we,  through  the  grace  of  G^  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  haye' 
seen  the  plates  which  contain  this  record."  The  certificate  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
the  translation  of  tho  plates  is  oorrect ;  that  an  angel  laid  the  plates  belbre  the  eyes 
of  the  sabscriben  and  showed  them  the  engravings.  Eight  other  witnesses  also  bear 
testimony  to  haying  seen  the  plates,  and  that  Joseph  Smith  had  translated  them,  into 
the  contents  of  tho  present  oook  of  Mormon.  (See  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
Mormon.)  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  Inspired  Books  can  be  made,  at> 
as  to  be  believed  by  thousands.  Christians  cannot  say  a  word  against  the  MormomteB; 
Sbt  the  religions  of  both  are  so  similar  in  their  origin,  doctrines,  and  other  points,  that 
whatever  mud  can  be  charged  to  the  one  applies  to  the  other. 
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a  <  witDCM  of  the  faith/  who  Tuited  the  spot,  m  1880|  has  favoured  Qt 
with  a  miaute  description  of  it,  mingled  with  variooB  of  his  penonal  epeca* 
Uitions  concerning  the  position  of  the  records  at  the  time  they  were  dis- 
covered  While  contemplating  this  extraordinary  treasure  with  great 

astonishment,  Joseph  Smith  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  angel 
who  had  previously  visited  him,  and  who  now,  with  due  solemnity,  etUed 
on  him  to  '  Look !'  '  And  as  he  thus  spake,'  says  the  Mormonite  apoetle 
before  quoted,  *  he  beheld  the  Prince  of  Darkness  surrounded  by  his  innu- 
merable train  of  associates.'  All  this  passed  before  him,  and  the  heavenly 
messenger  said ;  '  All  this  is  shown,  ihe  good  and  the  evil,  the  holy  and 
impure,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  power  of  darkness,  that  you  may  know 
hereafter  the  two  powers,  and  never  be  influenced  or  overcome  by  the 
wicked  one.  You  cannot  at  this  time  obtain  this  record,  for  the  command-, 
ment  of  God  is  strict.'  Joseph  had  to  wait  four  years  before  the  records 
were  finally  delivered  by  the  angel  into  his  hands.  During  that  time* 
however,  he  had  numerous  interviews  with  the  '  heavenly  messenger,'  and 
*  frequently  received  instructions'  from  his  mouth.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  oi  the  32nd  of  September,  1827,  when  he  was  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  formally  permitted  to  take  possession  of  hia 
disoovei^.   'These  records,'  says  our  authority,  Mr.  FTatt,  *  were  engraved 

on  plates  which  had  the  i^pearance  of  gold.' With  the  records  waa 

found  *  a  curious  instrument  called  by  the  ancients  tiie  Urim  and  Thumomn, 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rima 
of  a  bow.  This  was  in  use  in  ancient  times  by  persons  called  seen.  It 
was  an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  they  received  revelation  of  things 
distant,  or  of  things  past  or  foture.'  Being  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
book  reqmred  to  be  translated  before  its  contents  could  be  intelligibhr 
communicated  to  mankind ;  and  Joseph,  having  now  provided  lor  himself 
a  separate  home,  straightway  commenced  turning  this  ancient  record  into 
what  he  probably  regarded  as  the  '  American  language.'  It  seems  he 
translated  '  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  through  the  means  of  the  Urim 

and  lliummim.' This  is  that  part  of  Joseph's  revelations  which  ia 

styled  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  which  is  deemed  by  them  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  represented  to 
oontam  that  '  folness  of  the  Gospel'  which  was  to  be  revealed  in  the  latter 

days It  might  strike  a  sceptic,  as  a  suspicious  drcumstanoe,  that 

ttie  *  eight'  (witnesses  to  the  real  existence  of  the  records)  with  one  excep- 
tion, belong  to  two  families,  evidently  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  each  other ; 
and  foither,  that  three  of  them  belong  to  the  foroily  of  Joseph  Smith,— 
being  in  fact  his  father  and  two  brothers;  but  thia  to  a  genuine  believer  in 
tiie  prophet's  claims,  no  doubt,  appears  to  be  a  consideration  of  no  manner 
of  moment.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  point  Joseph  rises  before  us  aa 
the  conspicuous  founder  of  a  sect,  and  begins  to  draw  after  him  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  converts. When  unbelievers  say ;  '  Show  us  the 

gold  plates,  the  original  records  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,'  the  Mormonite 
replica :  '  Show  us  Sie  original  manuscripts  of  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments ;'  and  conceives  that  to  be  sufficient  to  silence  all  gainsayers. 
Aa  to  the  book  itself,  the  Mormons  implicitly  accept  it ;  its  origin  and 
antfaentiGity,  as  Smith  and  his  associates  have  represented  them,  are  matters 
of  pore  fiutti ;  no  true  Mormonite  entertains  a  doubt  about  the  genuineneaa 
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or  plenuy  iiit|iinlicm  of  the  ▼olune Tliey  believe  in  *  flie  ezisteiiee 

of  the  gifts  in  the  trne  chnrch  spoken  of  in  Pad's  letter  to  the  Corinthune/ 
in  what  they  deeeribe  as  '  the  powers  and  gifts  of  the  eTerlasting  Gospel/ 
and  mention  in  partienlar,  *  the  gift  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits,  prophecy, 
revelation,  healing,  tongues*  and  the  interpretation  of  tongnes ;  wisdom, 
charity,  brotherly  love/  and  some  indefinite  '  et  cetera/  They  believe  also 
'  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes  ; 
tfiat  2Son  will  be  established  apon  the  western  continent ;  and  that  Christ 
will  reign  penonally  upon  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years/  They  recognise 
two  orders  of  priesthood,  which  they  call  the  Aaronic  and  the  Melchisedek. 
The  Chordi  is  governed  by  a  prophet,  whom  they  sometimes  caU  president ; 
they  have  twelve  apostles,  a  number  of  bishops,  high  priests,  deacons,  - 
elders,  and  teachers ;  and  they  assert  on  behalf  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  many 
other  distinguished  leaders,  that  they  had  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
and  of  casting  out  devils.  They  affirm  that  ike  end  of  the  world  ie  chee  al 
itmd,  and  that  they  are  the  saints  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  will 
be  called  to  reign  wilA  Christ  in  a  temporal  kingdom  on  the  eartk. 

**  In  1890,  the  year  after  he  (Joseph)  began  to  announce  his  visions 
and  to  speak  of  the  discovery  of  the  plates,  his  followers  amounted  to  five 
peraons.  Among  these  were  included  his  father  and  three  brothers ;  bnt 
in  the  eonrae  of  a  fow  weeks  the  number  increased  to  thirty.  On  the  first 
of  June,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  the  first  conference  of  the  sect,  as  an 
organised  church,  was  held  at  Fayette,  where  the  prophet  at  that  time 
resided..  •  •  • . .  He  appears  to  have  had  many  contests  with  the  preadiers 
and  leading  people  of  other  religions  secto,  and  to  have  signally  exasperated 

them  against  him  by  the  boldness  of  his  self«sufficiency They  had 

recoorae  to  the  ordinary  expedient  of  persecution*  Their  animosity  rose 
so  high  at  last  that  the  prophet  and  his  followers  found  the  place  too  strait 

lor  them On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  (in  Jackson  county) 

Joseph  preached  in  the  wilderness  to  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  Indians, 
squatters,  and  a '  respectable  company  of  negroes/  He  made  a  few  conveite, 
and  soon  hnd  another  revelation,  to  the  efi^,  chiefly,  that  Martin  Harris 
should  *  be  an  example  to  the  church  in  laging  ki$  monegs  before  tke  iiskepe 
of  the  clareA/  the  said  moneys  being  required  to  purchase  land  for  a  store* 

house,  '  and  also  for  the  house  of  tiie  printing/ Meanwhile  Joseph 

lost  no  opportunity  of  propagating  his  religion,  and  of  planting  brandiea 
of  his  church  wherever  he  could  find  soil  adapted  to  his  doctrines.  He 
travelled  about  preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  making 

converts  with  great  rapidity Basing  his  faith  upon  isolated  passa|pes 

of  the  BiUe ;  claiming  direct  inspiration  from  Heaven ;  promising  possession 
of  the  earth,  and  limiting  eternal  blessings,  to  all  true  believers ;  and, 
moreover,  announcing  his  mission  with  a  courage  and  audacity  that  despised 
difficulty  and  danger;  it  is  not  surprising  &at  ignorant  and  credulous 
people  should  everywhere  have  listened  to  him,  and  reverentiy  credited 
his  extravagant  pretensions.  Nevertheless  his  success,  as  a  propagandist, 
was  not  witiiont  some  drawbacks.  Never,  perhaps,  until  the  enlightened 
nineteenth  century,  was  it  the  lot  of  a  prophet  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  t 
Such  however  was  the  ridiculous  martyrdom  which  Mohammed  Smith  was 
called  upon  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  lawless  men.  One  night,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1883, '  a  mob  of  Methodists,  Baptistei  Campbellites,'  and  other 
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miscellaneous  zealots,  broke  into  bis  peaceable  dwelling-honscy  and,  dxngg' 
ing  him  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  stripped  him  naked,  and,  in  the  way 

just  indicated,  most  despitefuUy  maltreated  him Sydney  Rigdon  (an 

apostle)  was  similarly  handled  . . .  Outrages  of  almost  every  description  were 
committed  by  armed  mobs  upon  the  Mormons,  till  at  length  they  saw  no 

chance  or  likelihood  of  ever  being  left  at  peace The  history  of  the  sect 

for  the  next  three  years  is  one  of  strife  and  contention  with  their  enemies  in 
Missouri.  The  numbers  of  the  Mormons  increased  with  the  numbers  of 
their  opponents ;  and  the  warfare  raged  so  bitterly  that  the  whole  people 

of  the  State  were  ranged  either  on  one  side  or  the  other The 

Mormons  to  the  number  of  15|000  took  refuge  in  Illinois Somewhere 

about  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  (1838)  the  sect  began  to  be 
heard  of  in  England.  Missionaries  from  America  appeared  in  Manchester, 
liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  in  several  towns  and  places 
in  South  Wales.  Their  preaching  was  attended  with  very  considerable 
success,  and  in  three  or  four  years,  the  sect  numbered  m  this  anaUty^ 

upwards  of  10,000  converts ! While  settled  at  Nauvoo,  they  boasted 

of  having  100,000  persons  professing  their  faith  in  the  United  States.-— 
They  began  to  be  a  distinct  and  imposing  power  in  the  country,  and  in 
various  places  influenced  the  elections.  On  all  political  questions  they 
were  perfectly  united.     So  bold  did  they  become  that»  in  1844,  they  put 

Joseph  Smith  in  nomination  for  the  presidency Many  influential 

and  talented  persons  finding  themselves  deceived,  both  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  prophet,  and  in  advancing  their  temporal  fortunes,  deserted  his  standard. 

It  being  impossible  to  bring  the  Mormon  mob  to  justice  through 

the  Nauvoo  courts,  the  officer  who  undertook  to  deal  with  them  procured 
a  county  writ  and  attempted  to  enforce  it  in  the  manner  resorted  against 

ordinary  offenders An  officer  was  dispatched  to  arrest  Joseph  Smith* 

and  his  brother  Hyrum,  but  to  avoid  the  indignity,  they  crossed  over  the 
Mississippi  into  Iowa,  and  there  stayed  to  watch  events,  keeping  up  by  a 
boat  a  correspondence  with  the  Mormon  council.  Finding  at  length  that 
their  own  people  were  incensed  at  their  desertion,  the  council  advised  the 
Smiths  to  surrender  to  the  governor,  and  to  stand  their  trial  for  such  a 
violation  of  the  laws  as  they  could  be  charged  with.  They  accordingly 
repaired  to  Carthage,  the  seat  of  government,  and  were  there  indicted  for 
treason  ;  and  in  company  with  two  of  their  apostles,  were  lodged  in  the 
county  jail.  It  is  related  that  the  prophet  had  a  presentiment  of  evil  in 
this  afiair,  and  said,  as  he  surrendered,  '  I  am  going  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  but  I  am  calm  as  a  summer  morning.  I  have  a  conscience  void 
of  offence,  and  shall  die  innocent.'  As  the  mob  still  breathed  vengeance 
against  the  prisoners,  and  as  the  militia  sided  with  the  people,  and  were 
not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  way  of  preventing  violence,  the  governor  was 
requested  by  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo  and  other  Mormons  to  set  a  guard 
over  the  jail.  But  the  governor,  seeing  things  apparently  quiet,  discharged 
the  troops,  and  simply  promised  justice  to  all  parties.  It  now  began  to  be 
rumoured  that  there  would  be  no  case  forthcoming  against  the  Smiths,  and 
that  the  governor  was  anxious  they  should  escape.  Influenced  by  this 
belief,  a  band  of  about  200  ruffians,  conspired  to  attack  the  jail,  and  take 
justice  into  their  own  hands.  '  If  law  could  not  reach  them,*  they  said, 
'  powder  and  shot  should.'    On  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  they  assaulted  the. 
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door  of  the  room  in  which  the  prisoners  were  incarcerated,  and  having 
broken  in,  fired  opon  the  four  all  at  once.  Hyrum  Smith  was  instantly 
killed.  Joseph,  with  a  revolver,  returned  two  shots,  hitting  one  man  in  the 
elhow.  He  then  threw  up  the  window,  and  attempted  to  leap  oat,  but 
was  killed  in  the  act  by  the  balls  of  the  assailants  outside.  Both  were 
again  shot  after  they  were  dead,  each  receiving  not  less  than  four  balls.— 
One  of  the  two  Mormons  who  were  with  them  was  seriously  wounded,  but 
afterwards  recovered ; '  and  the  other  is  said  to  have  escaped  '  without  a 
hole  in  his  robe/  Here  then  ends  the  life  and  prophetic  mission  of  Joseph 
Smith.  Henceforth  the  Mormons  are  left  to  be  guided  by  another  leader. 
Of  him  (Joseph)  it  has  been  said ;  '  He  founded  a  dynasty  which  his  death 
rendered  more  secure,  and  sent  forth  principles  that  take  fisst  hold  on 
thousands  in  all  lands  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Great  Martyr  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  followers.  He  lived  fourteen  years 
and  three  months  after  founding  a  society  with  six  members,  and  could 
boast  of  having  150,000  ready  to  do  his  bidding  when  he  (tied ;  all  of 
whom  regarded  his  voice  as  from  Heaven.  Among  his  disciples  he  beara 
a  character  for  talent,  uprightness,  and  purity,  ftur  surpassing  all  other 
men  with  whom  they  ever  were  acquainted,  or  whose  biography  they  have 
read.' Saint  or  sinner,  Joseph  Smith  must  be  reckoned  a  remark- 
able man  in  his  generation ;  one  who  began  and  accomplished  a  greater 
work  than  he  was  aware  of ;  and  whose  name,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  while  liring,  will  take  its  place  among  the  notabilities  of  the  world.' 

The  narrative  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made 
proceeds,  from  page  24th  where  we  have  left  it,  to  describe  the  success  of 
the  Mormons  nnder  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  the  prophet  who 
ancceeded  Smith ;  their  migration  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley ;  their 
plnrality  of  wives,  and  so  on.  Bat  the  reader  is  recommended  the  perusal 
of  the  pamphlet  itself,  which  is  sold  for  one  penny  ;  and  abo  that  of  the 
History  of  the  Mormons,  by  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  or  by  apostle  Orson 
Pratt.  Also,  Chandler's  Visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  juet  published,  is  worth 
reading.  The  reviewer  of  this  last-named  work  remarks  that  "  the  hitherto 
triumphant  course  of  the  vulgar  imposture  called  Mor monism  is  a  significant 
and  startling  fact.  Fanaticism  has  had  many  victories,  but  none  so  strange 
or  so  humiliating.  Self-staled  prophets  and  seers  of  all  sorts  the  worid 
has  had,  but  none  so  unromantic  and  contemptible  as  Joe  Smith  and 
Brigham  Young.  Yet  this  heresy  has  taken  deep  root,  and  produced 
results  of  a  permanent  and  substantial  kind.  On  the  high  road  from  the 
State  of  California,  it  has  founded  floarishing  settlements  in  the  pathless 
wilderness,  and  reared  a  city  which  holds  its  place  amongst  the  capitals  of 
the  New  World.  From  the  quiet  homes  of  England  it  has  lured  bands  of 
enthusiasts  to  its  Promised  Land,  and,  strange  to  say,  its  monstrous  creed 
and  revolting  customs  are  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  sober  zeal  and 
stedfiut  faith  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character.  Never  was  there  a  sect  so 
pretentious  in  its  aims,  or  more  daring  an d" determined  in  action.  It  is  at 
this  moment  doubtful  whether  the  Central  Government  of  the  United  States 
wiU  be  able  to  impose  on  the  rebellious  community  the  slightest  check  of 
municipal  law.  In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  no  instance  of  such 
stupendous  power  wielded  by  men  so  coarse,  selfish,  and  sensual ;  such 
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^tent  and  puerile  fraad,  deceiving,  or  appearing  to  deceive  a  mnltitade  ao 
greatly  distingaished  for  energy,  shrewdness,  and  perseverance."* 

Now,  the  reader,  who  before  may  have  known  but  little  of  the  religion 
of  the  Latter- Day  Saints,  will  be  the  better  enabled,  by  the  foregoing 
sketches  of  this  curious  Creed,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
success  of  Mormonism  and  that  of  Christianity  on  their  first  promulgation. 
The  similarity  between  the  tenets  of  the  two  religions,  and  the  circum* 
etances  under  which  they  were  set  forth,  must  appear  to  him  very  striking. 
Like  Christianity.  Mormonism  has  its  divine  founder — ^a  person  commis- 
sioned by  Heaven,  who  has  visions,  holds  special  communications  with  the 
X)eity.  has  revelations  made  to  him.  is  a  prophet  and  predicts  future 
events,  works  miracles,  is  persecuted,  and  dies  a  martyr. — It  has  its 
apostles  and  elders,  who  have  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  gifts  of 
miracles,  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  of  casting  out  devils,  of  healing,  and  of 
speaking  with  strange  tongues.  It  has  its  inspired  records,  and  it  believes 
and  inculcates  the  near  approach  of  the  End  of  the  Worlds  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  reign  on  earth,  and  the  certainty  that  all  who  join  this 
religion  shall  enjoy  eternal  life. — Its  converts  also  are  in  the  habit  of  Mtftn^ 
their  possessions,  and  laying  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet.  In  a  word,  there 
are  a  thousand  points  of  similarity  between  Mormonism  and  Christianity-— 
•between  Joe  Smith  and  Jesus — between  the  apostles  of  the  latter  and  those 
of  the  former.  Mormonism  in  its  infant  state,  as  it  is  yet,  fumisbes  a 
perfect  reflex  of  what  Christianity  was  in  its  primitive  condition,  some  of 
its  more  barbarous  practices,  howeveri  excepted.  The  former  supplies  a 
real  index  to  the  history  of  the  latter,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
obscure  and  imperfect  accounts  which  from  benighted  ages  have  descended 
to  us.  as  to  the  causes  of  its  early  success.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
every  age,  and  fanaticism,  under  similar  circumstances,  produces  similar 
results. 

But  let  us  compare  the  respective  successes  of  these  two  religions 
which  we  hare  seen  so  similar.  Jesus  preached,  for  about  three  years, 
and  also  sent  his  disciples  to  preach  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  during  his 
lifetime  he  made  many  converts.  When  he  was  apprehended,  the  Christian 
converts  did  not.  in  thousands,  come  forward  to  his  rescue.  Unlike  the 
whole  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  case  of  Joe  Smith,  we  do  not 
find  the  whole  people  of  Jerusalem,  "  ranged  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,"  in  regard  to  Jesus.  We  do  not  find  him  with  Christians  **  to  the 
number  of  15.000,  taking  refuge"  in  any  place.  He  is  attended  only  by 
one  or  two  of  his  twelve  disciples,  at  a  crisis  when  one  would  expect  that 
his  converts  by  thousands,  if  they  existed,  must  have  "  ranged"  themselves 
on  his  behalf.  Joseph  Smith's  missionaries  came  to  England,  *'  and  in 
three  or  four  years  the  sect  numbered  in  this  country  upwards  of  10,000 
converts."  "  While  settled  at  Nanvoo,"  in  1838 — only  ten  years  after  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  doctrine — "they  boasted  of  having  100,000 
persons  professing  their  faith  in  the  United  States."  Joseph  Smith  lived 
oidy  fourteen  years  to  promulgate  his  doctrine,  before  he  died  a  martyr  to 
hiy  religien;  but  in  this  short  space  we  read  that  150,000  of  his  converts 
'*  regarded  his  voice  as  from  heaven."     He  first  made  his  appearance  as  a 

•  Weekly  Dispatch,  July  6th,  1867. 
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prophet  in  1823,  and  in  1853 — ^the  apace  of  thirty  yean — his  foHowen 
natnbered  not  less  than  300,000  people"  ! .  From  that  time  to  the  present 
they  have  proportionately  and  gradually  increased.  Did  sach  great  sncoess 
attend  the  preaching  of  Christianity  the  first  fourteen  yean,  or  even  the 
thirty  yean  it  was  promulgated  ?  We  have  no  account  of  such  snocess.— - 
The  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  is  very  particular  in  recording 
the  number  of  converts*  gives  us  nothing  like  the  number  of  the  oonverta 
to  Mormonism.  According  to  Biblical  Chronology,  Christ  waa  83  years 
old  when  he  began  to  promulgate  the  Gospel,  and  in  about  eight,  or  aoeord* 
ing  to  some,  ten  years  after,  Saul  was  converted ;  but  we  have  no  proof 
that  during  this  period  of  about  ten  years  there  had  been  100,000  converted 
to  Christianity.  In  the  case  of  Joe  Smith,  however,  we  have  positive 
proof,  that  in  ten  years  this  vast  number  had  been  converted  (most  of  them 
from  Christianity)' to  Mormonism.  In  the  year  A.O.  64,  when  Christianity 
had  been  preached  about  thirty-one  years,  Paul  was  made  prisoner  at 
Rome ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  there  had  then  been  300,000  people 
converted  to  Christianity  ?  The  Mormonites  are  now  able  to  show  fdioe 
this  number  converted  to  their  religion  in  thirty  years.  Where  then  is  the 
proof  which  the  early  success  of  Christianity  furnishes  of  its  divine  origin  ? 
Cannot  Mormonism  abo  boast  of  the  same,  nay,  far  greater  proof,  such  as 
it  is,  that  it  is  divine  ?  Will  Christians  admit  that  Joe  Smith  and  his 
apostles  were  and  are  tme  prophets,  work  real  miracles,  and  are  divinely 
inspired  ? — ^that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  the 
religion  of  the  Latter- Day  Saints  a  religion  from  heaven  ?  To  be  consis- 
tent, the  only  alternative  for  them  is  either  to  admit  all  this,  or  to  admit 
that  the  early  as  well  as  the  late  success  of  Christianity  is  no  proof  of  its 
Bupematural  character. 

It  is  not  denied  that  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  during 
the  three  following  centuries,  very  great  success  attended  the  preaching  of 
Christianity ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  during  these  centuries  not  greater 
success,  to  say  the  least,  attended  it  than  has  attended  the  preaching  of 
Mormonism  during  the  time  it  has  as  yet  existed.  Supposing  that  these 
fanatics  will  increase  for  four  centuries  at  the  rate  they  have  hitherto 
increased, — ^and  we  have  no  proof  that  they  will  not  do  so, — they  will  then 
number  about  four  millions.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  Christians  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  amounted  to  this  number.  Although  ancient 
authors  mention  a  great  number  of  provinces  in  which  Christianity  had 
been  preached  at  a  very  early  date,  yet,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  very  properly 
remarks,  the  number  of  the  converts  that  were  made,  "  and  their  proportion 
to  the  unbelieving  multitude  are  now  buried  in  obscurity  or  disguised  by 
fiction  and  declamation."  Although  Pliny  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  states  that  in  Pontua 
and  Bithynia,  owing  to  the  number  of  Christians,  the  temples  were  almost 
deserted,  and  the  sacred  victims  found  scarcely  any  purchasen,  yet  the 
Christian  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a  very  deep  hold  of  the 
people  even  there ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  were  no 
more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the  extensive  diocese  of  Neo-Caesarea.* 
Even  at  Antioch,  where  the  followers  of  Jesus  yvtre  first  greeted  with  the 
appellation  of  Christians,  where  apparently  this  sect  was  most  numerous, 

•  See  Gibbon  and  Authorities— Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xv.  Note  156. 
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and  where  the  population  appears  to  have  been,  at  least.  hal/'O^mnum,  the 
ChristianB,  after  they  had  enjoyed  the  aunshine  of  Imperial  fayonr  for 
sixty  years,  did  not  number  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons. — 
But  to  whatever  number  the  Christians  increased  in  the  second,  third,  and 
following  centuries,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that 
within  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  preaching  of  the  religion  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  apostles  have  made  a  much  greater 
number  of  converts  than  Jesus  and  his  apostles  made  during  the  first  thirty 
years  that  Christianity  was  preached  to  the  world.  This  fact  alone,  on  the 
ground  of  early  progress,  destroys  the  argument  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  places  it  on  a  level,  at  least,  with  Mormonism,  which  we 
know  to  be  one  of  the  wildest  species  of  fanaticism  that  human  passions 
ever  displayed.  If  indeed  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion  could  be  proved 
by  its  rapid  progress,  Mormonism,  according  to  the  success  it  has  hitherto 
met,  has  a  better  claim  than  Christianity  to  such  an  origin.  It  is  true  that» 
owing  to  the  similar  character  of  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  both, 
they  have  both  met  with  considerable  success,  and  have  had  a  deep  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  credulous.  The  inculcation  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  £nd  of  the  World  has  proved  most  servicei^ble  to  both,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  intimidating  thousands  to  flee  to  them  for  salvation.  The 
preaching  of  this  doctrine,  in  a  modified  form,  is  found  very  useful  even 
among  Protestants  of  the  present  day.  We  hear  scarcely  a  sermon  in 
which  it  is  not  enforced  in  some  shape.  The  same  terrors  of  the  day  of 
judgment — the  same  unquenchable  fire — the  same  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone— the  same  worm  that  dieth  not — ^the  same  outer  darkness — the  same 
weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  descend  in  thundering  threats 
from  our  pulpits  now  as  were  fulminated  by  the  apostles.  And,  as  already 
noticed,  many  are  the  cases  on  record  in  which  persons  of  timid  minds 
have  been  driven  by  these  denunciations  into  despair — madness — irrecover- 
able insanity— death.  As  in  the  apostolic  times,  so  now— /ear  is  the 
Gospel  incentive  to  obedience  !  "  The  fear  of  the  ]x)rd" — "  the  fear  of 
God" — "  fear  came  upon  all*' — such  is  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  and 
such,  consequently,  is  the  language  of  the  Christian  preachers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,— a  language  which,  wherever  it  has  any  efiect,  debases  and 
demoralises  the  human  mind.  We  are  not  asked  to  become  religious,  or 
in  other  words,  virtuous,  because  of  the  intrinsic  value,  happiness,  and 
beauty  of  virtue,  but  because  God  is  "  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day," 
and  "  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation" — because  there  is  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  eternal  life  prepared  for  those  that  fear  the  Lord !  Fear  is 
continually  held  forth  as  the  motive  to  become  a  Christian.  A  more  un- 
manly, poor,  paltry,  selfish,  and  mischievous  incentive  to  action  was  never 
devised.  Can  man  be  ameliorated  by  no  other  means  than  by  making  him 
a  coward,  and  his  Creator  a  tyrant — by  chilling  his  feelings  with  portraits 
of  the  pangs  of  hell,  or  exciting  his  selfish  passions  with  pictures  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  ?— a  mode  which  during  sixteen  centuries  of  Gospel  preach- 
ing has  been  tried,  and  is  as  far  from  deterring  him  from  vice,  and  inspiring 
him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  now,  as  the  very  moment  when  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  denounced  that  whosoever  should  say,  Thou  fool!  should  be  m 
danger  of  hell-fire. 
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Another  of  Christ's  predictions,  the  fnlfllment  of  which  forms  a  matter 
of  dispute,  is  that  which  relates  to  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day, — a  prediction  recorded  in  the  Grospels  as  having  been  uttered  by 
Christ  on  various  occasions,  and  expressed  in  various  modes.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  chapter  to  discuss  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  the  same 
mode  as  that  prediction  of  Christ  already  considered  has  been  discussed, 
with  the  exception  that,  instead  of  devoting  a  whole  chapter  to  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side,  only  a  section  of  this  chapter  must  suffice.  In  one 
distinct  section  all  the  arguments  of  any  strength  which  are  usually  adduced 
by  Christians,  and  any  others  of  which  the  writer  can  think,  shall  be 
stated  in  the  fiurest  and  strongest  manner  he  is  able,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  this  prediction  has  been  Ailfilled  ;  in  the  next,  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  opponents  of  Christianity  shall  be  stated ;  and  in  the  section  follow- 
ing, the  writer's  own  conviction  as  to  the  side  on  which  the  truth  lies, 
together  with  any  inferences  that  may  naturally  be  drawn,  shall  be  placed 
before  the  reader.  As  to  the  predictious  regarding  the  box  of  ointment, 
and  the  signs  which  were  to  follow  believers ;  these  are  not  so  strenuously 
and  unqualifiedly  contended  to  have  been  fulfilled,  and  therefore  will  be 
treated  in  a  more  summary  manner. 

Christians  maintain  that  Christ  predicted  that,  after  being  put  to  death 
and  buriedy  he  should  rise  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day,  and  that  he 
did  rise  on  the  third  day,  actually  fulfilling  this  prediction.  Their  oppo- 
nents, on  the  other  hand,  deny  the  correctness  of  this  affirmation,  and 
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contend  that*  according  to  the  Evangelists — whose  testimony  alone  we 
have  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ — he  did  not  rise  on  the  third  day,  but 
that,  if  he  rose  at  all,  he  rose  on  a  different  and  earlier  day.  The  question 
of  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection  will,  however,  not  be  discussed  here. 
— ^This,  as  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Gospels,  will  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  question  of  the  day  he  predicted 
he  should  rise,  and  the  day  the  Evangelists  say  that  he  did  rise.  The 
question  coming  before  us  in  this  shape,  namely,  the  Christians  maintain- 
ing that  Christ  prophesied  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day,  and  that  he  did 
rise  on  that  day;  and  their  opponents  denying  these  affirmations,  the 
burden  of  proof,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prediction  precedently  discussed, 
falls  upon  the  Christian  side  of  the  argument,  which,  consequently,  has  the 
advantage  of  pre-engaging  the  mind  of  the  reader,  even  supposing  that  his 
mind  already  was  not  occupied  by  the  same  opinion.*  The  dispute  being 
a  question  of  time»  a  few  remarks  of  a  neutral  character,  on  the  Jewish 
mode  of  computing  time — remarks,  the  correctness  of  which,  probably, 
will  be  admitted  on  each  side  of  the  main  question — ^would  not  be  inappro- 
priate here,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  subject  to  be  argued. 

There  is,  in  the  Gospels,  frequent  mention  made  of  hours,  particularly 
in  the  narration  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  Christ.  Let  us  inquire 
what  is  meant,  in  the  Jewish  writings,  by  this  portion  of  time.  It  would 
appear  that,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Hebrews  computed  time, 
an  hour  was  not,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  of  the  same  length.  When 
the  days  were  long,  the  hours  of  the  day  were  individually  long ;  but  when 
they  were  short,  the  hours,  likewise,  were  short.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  the  nights  were  long,  the  hours  of  the  night  were  individually  long ; 
but  when  short  the  hoars  were  also  short.  The  Jews  divided  their  days 
into  twelve  hours,  regarding  the  day  to  begin,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 

*  Although  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  whatever,  but  rather  an  advantage  to.  the 
ChriBtiao,  in  taking  the  lead  of  the  argument,  and  in  being  on  the  affirmative  side,  yet 
some  may,  perhaps,  tliink  that  the  onus  probandi,  or  the  burden  Of  proof,  falls  upon  the 
party  which  denies  what  is  affirmed  by  another.  To  a  sound  thinker,  however,  it  must 
appear  that  the  duty  of  proving  falls  upon  the  party  or  person  who  affirms  or  asserts. — 
To  those  that  would  think  otherwise,  a  perusal  of  Archbishop  Whateley's  Logic,  and  of 
Dr.  Carson's  Criticism  (in  his  work  on  Baptism,  chap,  i)  on  his  Lordship's  views,  is 
recommended.  Dr.  Carson,  inter  alia^  remarks, — "  I  entirely  agree  with  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  any  question,  it  is  of  immense  import- 
ance to  ascertain  with  precision  on  which  side  lies  the  necessity  of  proof.     But  I  utterly 

disagree  with  his  Grace  in  his  doctrine  on  this  subject It  is  self-evident  that 

the  pre-oocupatioD  of  ground  does  not  cast  the  proof  on  the  opposite  side,  for  this  might 

establish  error  rather  than  truth It  is  self-evident  Uiat,  in  every  question,  the 

burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  the  affirmative.  An  affirmation  is  of  no  authority 
without  proof.  It  is  as  if  it  had  not  been  affirmed.  He  who  denies  has  nothing  to  do 
till  proof  is  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Can  he  refute  evidence  till  it  is  advanced  ? . .  • . 
It  must  be  observed  that,  though  the  hurdm  of  proof  always  lies  on  him  who  holds  the 
affirmative,  yet  when  be  has  alleged  his  proof,  the  objector  is  bound  to  proof.  That  is, 
the  objection  must  be  proved  before  it  can  be  admitted  against  the  evidence.  An  objec* 
tion  can  have  no  force  till  it  is  proved.  In  fact,  till  it  is  proved  it  does  not  properly  exist 
as  an  objection.  He  who  objects  must  affirm  something  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  to 
wbieh  he  objects.  If  he  refuses  to  prove,  his  objection  ceases  to  exist.  It  is  perfectly 
the  same  thing  as  if  he  did  not  object.  If  a  man  must  prove  his  doctrine,  an  objector 
must  prove  his  objection.  Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden.  He  who  affirms  must 
bear  the  burden  of  proving  his  affirmation ;  he  who  objects  must  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  his  objection." — pp.  l-'4. 
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«fc  tQnrise  or  dawn,  and  to  end  at  sunset  or  dnsk.  There  were  in  each 
day  fonr  quarters,  or  principal  divisions,  called  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  hour;  each  quarter  or  division  consisting  of  what  they  termed 
three  honra.  But  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  honr  was  always  at  noon,  a 
aingle  hour,  as  well  as  a  quarter  of  a  day  consisting  of  three  hours,  waa 
longer  when  the  days  were  long  than  when  they  were  short.  Hiey  further 
dhrided  their  nights  iuto  twelve  hours,  the  length  of  which  hours  depended 
on  the  length  of  the  night,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Tfaey  also 
divided  the  night  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each,  called  the  first, 
aeeoody  third,  and  fourth  watch  ;  the  length  of  each  watch  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  whole  night,  which  waa  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
considered  to  hegin  at  snnset  and  end  at  sunrise. 

Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Cydopoedia  of  Bihlical  Literature,*  has  the  following 
observations. — *'  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  unacquainted  with  any  other 
mode  of  noting  the  hours  of  the  day  but  by  its  natural  divisions  of  morn- 
ings, noons  or  midday,  twilights,  and  night.  The  earliest  mention  of  hours 
is  in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15;  iv.  19,  33;  v.  5),  IVobably  it  was  during  their 
residence  in  Babylon  that  the  Jews  became  acquainted  with  these  artificial 
divisions  of  hours.  It  is  not  until  their  return  from  captivity  that  we  find 
them  noting  hours.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  division  of  day  and  night 
into  twelve  hours  each  was  generally  established  among  the  Jews.  But 
the  Jewish  horology,  in  common  with  that  of  other  Eastern  nations,  was 
that  the  hours  though  equal  to  one  another  were  unequal  in  regard  to  the 
seasons,  because  their  day  waa  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  not 
from  the  fixed  period  of  noon  as  with  us.  Hence  the  twelve  hours  into 
which  it  waa  divided  varied  in  duration,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
summer  and  winter.  The  midday,  which  with  us  is  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
Jews  reckoned  their  sixth,  whilst  their  twelfth  hour  did  not  arrive  till 
sunset.  At  the  equinoxes  their  hours  were  exactly  the  same  length  as  our 
hours ;  and  the  time  at  which  they  began  to  reckon  their  day,  at  these 
seasons,  corresponded  precisely  with  our  six  a.m.  Their  first  hour  being  our 
seven  a.m. ;  their  third  (Acts  ii.  15.)  our  nine  a.m. ;  their  ninth  (Acts  iii. 
1.)  our  three  p.m. ;  and  their  eleventh  (Matth.  xx.  6.)  our  five  p.m.  Thia 
equality  was,  however  disturbed  as  the  season  approached  towards  the  sum- 
mer or  winter  solstices.  In  midsummer,  when  sunrise  in  Judea  took  place 
at  5  a.m.,  and  snnset'at  7  p.m.,  the  Jewish  hours  were  longer  than  ours ; 
and  the  only  one  ctf  their  hours  which  corresponded  exactly  with  ours,  waa 
the  sixth,  or  twelve  at  noon,  whilst  in  all  the  rest  there  was  a  considerable 
difilierence.  Their  third  honr  was  a  little  before  our  nine,  and  their  ninth  hour 
a  little  after  our  three.  In  like  manner,  in  winter,  when  the  sun  rises  at 
seven,  and  sets  at  five,  the  Jewish  hour  was  proportionably  shorter  than  ours, 
their  third  hour  not  occurring  till  a  little  after  our  nine  a.m.,  and  their 
ninth  a  little  before  our  three  p.m."  But  as  Judea  is  about  20  degreea 
nearer  to  the  equinox  than  Great  Britain  the  days  and  nights  throughout 
the  year  are  more  equal  there  than  they  are  here.  Philology,  however, 
tenishes  a  strong  proof  that  not  only  the  Hebrews,  afterwards  called  Jews, 
but  several  other  ancient  nations  computed  their  hours  from  sunrise  to  snn- 
set, and  that  ihtir  first  Aottr  commenced  at  daybreak,  or  sunrise,  throughout 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  871,  voe.  Eoun, 
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the  year.    For  the  very  word  hour  mean*,  originally,  iayhrtdk,  AnM»  or 
the  appearance  of  light* 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Home  on  the  Jewish  hours,  may  further 
illastrate  the  subject. — "The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of 
their  days,  and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the  cwU, 
the  other  the  natural  day  :  the  first  was  the  same  as  ours ;  the  second, 
which  was  the  vulgar  computation,  began  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  ended 
at  six  in  the  evening.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jews  varied  in  length  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  portion  of  time  was.  at  first,  divided  into 
four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length,  according  to 
the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned  by  the  position,  or  ap« 
pearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon.  Afterwards,  the  civil  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  hours,  which  were  measured  either  fiom  the  position  of  the  sun, 

^  The  Greek  word  for  hour  is  vpa ;  eridenilj  of  a  cognate  origin  with  the  English 
word,  hour.  The  word  translated  hour  from  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel,  where,  as  already 
mentioDed,  we  first  meet  with  it  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  is  nyv  (shaah^ 
veaoiog  to  fM»  to  look,  behold,  as  we  are  able  to  do  only  by  means  of  light.  The  word 
also  means  to  set  fire  to  any  thing,  by  which  light  is  produced.  Hence,  the  word  became 
to  be  employed  to  denote  the  appearance  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients,  was  insepararly  connected  with  fire.  The  Greek  word  mpa  (hour)  is  of  a 
cognate  origin  with  the  Heb.  ik  (ar)  meaning  to^lbw,  as  light  is  supposed  to  do.  Hence 
the  participial  noun  *tik  (ftur)  light,  lightning,  the  tun,  lustre,  fre,  &c.  See  the  word 
in  iu  various  forms  occurring  in  Gen.  i.  3.  Job  zxix.  24 ;  xzxi.  26.  Psal.  iv.  7  ;  sUv*  4. 
ProT.  zvi.  lA.  Ezek.  ▼.  2.  et  alia ;  and  always  implying  the  idea  of  light.  The  Greek 
noun  wpa  (now  meaning  an  hotirj  is  either  from,  or  of  the  same  derivation  as  opam,  to 
behold.  Hence  opafta,  a  prospect,  a  scenery,  a  vision ;  opiZwv,  boundary,  limit,  the 
horizon — the  extent  the  light  is  seen;  opo^toia,  setting  boundary;  opoc  uid  opiov,  a 
mountain, — a  boundary  which  limits  the  extent  the  eye  can  see  by  means  or  light ; 
op^piZ^,  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  appearance  of  light ;  opd/ooCt  the  return  of 
light ;  and  other  words  implying  the  idea  of  light,  tience  also  the  Latin  aura,  brightness, 
and  its  derivatives ;  and  likewise  hora,  an  hour.  And  hence  the  French  Aeure,  hour ;  and 
the  Welsh  awr,  hour,  which  has  the  same  root  as  gwaur,  dawn  of  day.  The  meanings  of 
idl  these  words  concur  in  showing  that  the  original  signification  of  the  word  hour  was 
the  appearance  of  light,  and  agree  with  the  view,  already  stated,  that  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations  computed  their  diurnal  hours  from  the  dawn  of  day.  According  to  a 
well-known  law  in  language,  the  word  hour,  like  many  other  ancient  words  and  phrases 
retains  its  original  meaning,  while  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  used  to  designate  the  object 
of  which  it  was  originally  a  symbol .  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  word  codex  (from 
cCBdio]  which  meant  originally  a  tree,  or  the  stock  of  a  tree,  but  when  the  practice  of 
writing  upon  wood  became  prevalent  among  the  Romans,  codex  became  to  signify  a  book. 
Hence  we  have  the  word  code,  such  as  code  of  laws ;  and  codicil,  a  little  book,  a  little  will 
made  afler  the  principal  one.  Similar  observations  might  be  made  on  the  Greek  word 
wivali,  which  signifies  both  a  pine  tree  or  a  pine  plank,  and  a  book.  We  formerly 
used  ttieh  to  hold  candles,  and  we  still  say  cADdlt-etick  for  a  piece  of  metal.  We  also  say 
sometimes  **  sing  a  suve,"  because  songs  were  formerly  cut  on  staves  of  wood.  Many 
other  sueh  instances  might  be  noticed.  But  to  return :  Ancient  mythology  also  cor- 
roborate! the  view  just  taken  of  the  original  signification  of  the  radix  of  the  word  hour, 
Aurora  (the  morning,  or  dawn  of  day)  is  a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  the 
name  of  a  goddess,  in  Heathen  mythology,  who  married  Astrseus,  (a  star)  by  whom  she 
had  the  winds  and  the  stars, — who  had  intrigues  also  with  Orion,  (a  famous  astrologer) 
and  whom  the  Poets  represent  as  drawn  in  a  rose-coloured  chariot,  while,  covered  with 
a  veil,  she  opens  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  East,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the 
earth,  and  making  the  fiowers  grow;  while  Nox  (night)  and  Somnua  (sleep)  fiy  before 
her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  disappear  at  her  approach.  Thus  clearly  Aurora  or 
Sour  is  made  the  goddess  of  the  Morning.— Vide  Virgil.  /En.  6.  lio.  638.  Hom.  II.  8. 
Od.  10.  Hymn,  in  Vener.  Ovid  Met.  3,  9,  16.  Hesiod.  Theog.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  5. 
Bygio.  pref.  fab.  &c. 
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or  from  dials  constnicted  for  that  purpose.  These  hours  were  equal  to 
each  other,  but  unequal  with  respect  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
thus  the  twelve  hours  of  the  longest  day  in  summer  were  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  shortest  day  in  winter.  The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of 
the  civil  day  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening ;  thus  their  Jlrst 
hour  corresponded  with  our  seven  o'clock,  their  second  with  our  eight, 
their  third*  with  our  nine,  &c.  The  night  was  originally  divided  into  three 
parts  or  watches,  (Psal.  Ixiii.  3;  xc.  4.  Lam.  ii.  19.  Judg.  vii.  19.  £xod. 
ziv.  24.)  which  probably  were  of  unequal  length.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Chrisit  it  was  divided  into /our  watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  intra- 
doced  among  the  Jews  from  the  Romans.  The  hour  is  frequently  used 
with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  implies  the  space  of 
time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matth.  xxv.  13;  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv. 
37.  Luke  xxii.  59.  Rev.  iii.  3.)  The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the 
former  began  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  evenings.  (Exod.  xii.  6. 
Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckoned  any 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  £^od.  xvi.  35.  Thus  a  part 
of  the  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  and  part  of  a  year  for  an  entire  year.  An* 
attention  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  particularly  the  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
in  Matth.  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.  three  days  after,  with  that  of  his 
resurrection  on  the  third  day,  according  to  Matth.  xvi.  2 1 .  and  Luke  ix.  22."t 
There  is  only  one  point  more  which  requires  attention,  before  we- 
proceed  to  discuss  the  main  subject ;  that  is,  the  time  within  every  twenty^ 
faar  htmre  at  which  the  Jewish  day  commenced.  It  would  appear  certain* 
and  indeed  it  foUows  of  necessity,  that  in  computing  a  number  of  days  they 
included  the  intervening  night,  allowing  a  night  as  pertaining  to  each  day. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Home,  in  the  place  just  cited,  observes  that  seven  nights 
and  days  constituted  a  Jewish  weeh.  Their  day,  therefore*  of  twenty-four 
hours  must  have  been  considered  to  commence  at  some  fixed  point  of  these 
twenty-foor  hours,  inclusive  of  night  and  day,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  day 
frt>m  another,  and  the  transactions  of  one  day  from  those  of  another*  just 
as  our  day  is  considered  to  commence  at  midnight,  or  twelve  o'clock,  and 
everything  which  takes  place  before  this  point  of  time,  as  taking  place  on 
one  day*  but  everything  which  takes  place  after  it,  as  taking  place  on  the 
next  day.  The  point,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  here  is — when  did  the 
Jewish  day  of  twenty-four  hours  commence  ? — ^whether  at  sunset,  sunrise* 
midnight*  or  at  any  other  time  ?  There  is  proof  which  amounts  almost  to 
positive  certainty,  that  the  Jews  regarded  a  day  as  commencing  at  sunset. 
Their  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  therefore,  was  from  sunset  to  sunset. — 
Mr.  Home*  in  the  pages  of  his  work  last  cited,  justly  observes  that  "  the 
Hebrews  computed  their  days  from  evening  to  evening,  according  to  the 
command  of  Moses."  The  words  of  Moses  are — "  from  even  unto  even 
shall  ye  celebrate  the  Sabbath."^    The  word  here  translated  even  is  n^r* 

*  Mr.  Home  appears  to  mean  that  the  end  of  the  Jewiah  hour  corresponded  with  the 
time  he  mentions. 

t  Home's  Compend.  Introduction,  part  xii.  book  ii.  chap.  4. 
X  Ley.  %m.  82. 
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(arb)  meaning  literally  a  mixture,  and  here  conveying  the  idea  of  the  miz^ 
tare  of  light  and  darkness,  which,  by  the  ancients,  was  supposed  to  take 
place, — in  the  dusk,  when  the  sun  set — the  evening.*  It  would  appear^ 
therefore,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset.  Homef  says 
that  "  the  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same  time  on 
the  following  day  ;"  and  Dr.  CoUyer  entertains  the  same  opinion.}  This 
18  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  at  present  keep  their  Sabbath 
from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  Sabbath  day  commencing  at  sunset  is  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that^  all  Jewish  days  were  considered  to  commence  at 
sunset  and  end  at  sunset.  Agreeably  to  this  view.  Dr.  Collyer,  in  the  place 
just  cited,  observes  that  "  immediately  after  sunset,  according  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  calculating  time,  the  next  day  commences/'  The  foregoing 
investigation,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion — that  the  Jews  regarded 
their  (Uy  as  commencing  at  sunset  and  closing  at  the  following  sunset,  and 
thus  consisting  of  twenty -four  of  our  hours ; — ^that  they  divided  the  night 
into  four  watches,  the  length  of  which,  although  always  equal  to  that  of 
one  another,  varied  in  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  night  ;-»that  the  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours  which,  like  the 
watches  of  the  night,  werein  length  equal  to  one  another,  but  all  varied  aa 
to  length  with  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  so  as  to  be  long  hours  when  the 
day  was  long,  and  short  when  the  day  was  so ; — ^and  lastly,  that  the  firti 
hmar  of  the  day  commenced  with  the  dawn,  or  rather  avmrise,  and  the  last, 
or  twelfth,  ended  with  sunset.  These  are  points  which  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  days,  or  length  of  time 
Christ  remained  in  the  tomb. 


SsCnOK   II. AROUMKNTS     AOVANOKB     TO     SHOW    THAT     IT  WAS    ON    TBI 

THian   DAT,     ACCORDING   TO    HIS    PRBDICTION,     CHRIST   R08H     VROM    THH 
DXAD.— -BXTRACTB    FROM    DR.    LBLAMD   AND    BISHOP    BBBRLOCX'S   WORKS. 


It  is  now  intended  to  prove  as  conclusively  as  the  writer's  abilities 
win  permit  that  Christ  repeatedly  prophesied  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  and  be  buried ; — that  he  should  rise  from  the  g^ave  on  the  third  day 
from  that  of  his  burial  ;-~and  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  his  resur* 
rection  cm  the  third  day,  and  not  on  any  other,  or  earlier  day.  As  Jesus, 
sometime  before  his  crucifixion,  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  twelve 
disciples,  he  called  them  apart  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  words: 
— "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed 
unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to 
death,  and  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and 
to  crucify  him ;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again."  Some  time  previ- 
ously he  had,  when  in  Galilee,  uttered  to  his  disciples  the  same  prediction, 
aaying— -"  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and 

•  See  the  word  n*V  Gen.  L  5.  Exod.  xii.  6 ;  xziz.  89.  Lev.  xziii.  5.  Deut.  zxiii.  11* 
Iia.  xxiT.  11. 
t  Compend.  Inttoduct.  part  iii.  book  iit  chap.  4.  %  Lecturei  on  MirsclM,  p.  509. 
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they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  again."  Still  longer 
before  the  time  of  bis  safferings,  he  proclaimed  the  same  prediction  to  tbe 
scribes  and  Pharisees. — When  they  a»ked  him  for  a  sign,  he  answered 
them  in  the  following  words : — '*  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas ;  for  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth/'*  Now,  this  is  a  most  clear  and  distinct  prediction,  announced 
in  such  definite  terms,  and — particularly  as  to  the  first  passage  cited,  and 
others  that  could  be  cited — in  such  a  detailed  manner  that  its  meaning 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  He  foretels  that  he  should  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes, — that  they  should  condemn  him  to 
death,  and  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  be  mocked,  scourged,  and  cruci- 
fied ;  bat  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third  day.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pointed  and  minute  than  this  prophecy.  But  pointed  as  it  is,  and  minute 
as  it  is  in  its  details,  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  narrative  that  its  fulfilment 
was  equally  pointed  and  minute.  Was  the  Son  of  man  "  betrayed  unto  the 
chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes"  ?    Scripture  answers  the  question  thus : 

— *'llie  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  they  might  kill  him 

Judas  sumamed  Iscariot. . . .  communed  with  the  chief  priests  and  captains 

how  he  might  betray  him  unto  them And  while  he  yet  spake,  behold 

a  multitude,  and  he  that  was  called  Judas  went  before  them  and  drew  near 

unto  Jesus  to  kiss  him Then  took  they  him,  and  led  him,  and  brought 

him  to  the  high  priest's  house."  f  Did  they  "  condemn  him  to  death"  }^ 
"  The  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  people. . . .  cried  out  all  at  once, 
saying.  Away  with  this  man  1"^  Was  he  "  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  to 
mock"  ? — "  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  comiog  to  him  and  offering 
him  vinegar."§  Was  he  "  scourged"  ? — "  Pilate,  therefore,  took  Jesus  and 
scourged  him."||  Was  he  "crucified"? — "They  crucified  him,  and  two 
others  with  him.''^  Did  he  rise  again  into  life  "  the  third  day"  ? — "  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet 
spices  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him;  and  very  early  in  the  morning 

the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre And  they 

entered  in  and  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  it  came  to  pass* 
as  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them 
in  shining  garments  ;  and  as  they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  faces 
to  the  earth,  they  said  unto  them.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? 
He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.  Remember  how  he  spake  nnto  you  when  he 
was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying.  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again.     And 

they  remembered  his  words Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as 

they  sat  at  meat."tt  Such  is  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy.  Never  was  a  prediction  in  all  its  particulars  accomplished 
with  greater  minuteness.      So  exact  has  been  the  fulfilment  that  even 

•  Matth.  xz.  IT— 19)   zrii.  22,23;    ziL  39,  40*   ICark  viii.  8i;  iz.  81 ;  z.  83,34. 
Luke  iz.  32 ;  zriii.  31.  fcc. 

t  Matth.  zxTi.  47,  64.     Mark  ziv.  48—45.    Luke  zzii.  2—6,  47,  48.  &e. 

I  Matth.  zzTii.  20—28.     Mark  zv.  7—14.     Luke  zziii.  13—23.     John  ziz.  6. 

}  Luke  zziiL  36.  el  al.  ||  John  ziz.  1.  S  zii.  18. 

ft  Mark  zvi  1,  2, 14.    Lake  zziv.  8—8. 
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the  very  words  of  the  prediction  become  naturally  to  be  used  in  recording 
its  accomplishment. 

But  it  is  contended  that  Christ,  if  he  rose  at  all,  rose  on  an  earlier 
day  than  he  had  predicted,  and  that  therefore,  contrary  to  the  prophecy » 
he  did  not  rise  on  the  third  day,  and  was 'not  in  the  grave  three  days.  In 
showing  that  Christ's  prophecy  on  this  point  was  verified,  the  writer  shall 
use  the  words  of  the  most  eminent  divines  with  whom  he  is  acquainted ;— - 
words  which  have  been  designed  as  answers  to  the  opponents  of  Christianity 
on  this  question.  By  this  means  no  suspicion  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  any  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  subject.  But  let  it  first  be 
observed  that,  anciently,  as  now,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  we  have  seen, 
beg^  at  sunset  on  our  present  Friday,  and  ended  at  sunset  the  next  day,  our 
present  Saturday ;  the  length  of  a  Jewish  day,  whether  Sabbath  or  week  day, 
including  night,  being  from  sunset  to  sunset.  During  the  Sabbath,  all  sorts  of 
work  among  the  Jews  were  strictly  prohibited,  and  required  to  be  performed 
and  completed  before  sunset  on  Friday,  which  was,  flierefore,  called  •"  the 
day  of  preparation."*  Even  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  not  aUowed  to 
remain  suspended  during  any  part  of  the  Sabbath ;  for,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  this  was  deemed  a  defilement  of  it ;  nor  was  it  right,  accord- 
ing to  this  Law,  to  allow  a  body  to  remain  suspended  on  a  tree  during 
the  night  of  any  week  day.f  Accordingly,  in  the  chapters  of  the  four 
Gospels  just  cited,  we  learn  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  taken  down  from 
the  cross  and  buried  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  at 
sunset.  The  reason  given  for  burying  him  so  hastily  is  that  the  Sabbath 
was  approaching 4  He  was,  therefore,  in  the  grave  a  portion  of  the  day 
before  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  namely  our  Frtclay,— how  short  a  portion  does 
not  afiect  the  present  argument.  He  lay  in  the  grav^  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  namely  our  Saturday ;  and  he  rose  from  the  grave  the 
next  day,  namely  our  Sunday,  or  ihe  first  day  of  the  week — the  day  after 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  terminating  at  sunset,  the  next 
day,  namely  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  commenced  at  the  same  point  of 
time*  Now,  "  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week"  the  Evangelists  tell  us 
Christ  rose.  This  was,  therefore,  the  third  day  from  the  time  he  had  been 
buried.  For,  as  it  was  customary  with  the  Jews  to  take  into  their  calcu- 
lation of  time  the  current  day,  month,  or  year  of  any  transaction,  the  part 
of  Friday  (as  we  would  call  it)  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  made  one  day, 
the  following  Saturday  made  a  second,  and  that  part  of  Sunday  he  lay  in 
the  grave  before  he  rose  made  the  third  day.  Thus  he  rose  on  the  third 
day,  according  to  his  prediction.  Dr.  Leland,  therefore,  in  writing  against 
Woolston,  remarks  that  "  as  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  supposes 
that  he  ought  to  have  lain  in  the  grave,  according  to  his  own  prediction, 
three  whole  days  and  nights,  it  proceeds  from  a  real  or  affected  ignorance 
of  the  Jewish  phraseology.  This  is  a  modern  objection.  The  ancient 
enemies  of  Christianity  did  not  pretend  that  Jesus  rose  before  the  time 
prefixed ;  for  they  very  well  knew  that,  according  to  a  way  of  speaking 


*  Home's  In  trod,  book  xii.  part  iii.  chap.  4. 

t  Deut  zxi.  22,  23.    Mark  xv.  42.    Luke  xziu.  54.    John  xlz.  31,  42. 

t  Se«  the  aboTft  passages  in  the  Gospels. 
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usoal  among  the  Jews  and  other  ancient  nations,  his  rising  agam  on  any 
part  of  the  third  day  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  prediction."* 

Dr.  Sherlock  also  writes  thus. — "  Suppose,  then,  that  we  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  way  of  reckoning  the  time  from  the  cru- 
cifixion to  the  resurrection ;  yet  this  we  can  say,  that  the  resurrection 
happened  during  the  time  that  the  guards  had  the  sepulchre  in  keeping, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  opportunity  this  could  give  to  fraud. 
Had  the  time  been  delayed,  the  guards  removed,  and  then  a  resurrection 
pretended,  it  might  with  some  colour  of  reason  have  been  said, — Why  did  he  - 
not  comei0»/Atii  his  time  ?  Why  did  he  choose  to  come  after  his  time,  when 
all  witnesses,  who  had  patiently  expected  the  appointed  hour,  were  with- 
drawn ?  But  now,  what  is  to  be  objected  ?  You  think  he  came  too  soon. 
But  were  not  your  guards  at  the  door  when  he  came  ?  Did  they  not  see 
what  happened  ?  And  what  other  satisfaction  could  you  have  had,  suppos- 
ing he  had  come  a  day  later  ?  By  saying  of  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  decline 
the  gentleman's  objection,  which  is  founded  on  a  mistake  of  a  way  of 
speaking  common  to  the  Jews  and  other  people,  who  when  they  name 
any  number  of  days  or  years,  include  the  first  and  the  last  to  make  up  the 
sum.  Christ,  alluding  to  his  own  resurrection,  says,  '  In  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up.'  The  angels  report  his  prediction  thus ; — '  The  Son  of  man 
shall  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again.'  Elsewhere  it  is  said, 
'  A/terf  three  days ;'  and  again,  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  '  three  days  and  three  nights.'  These  expressions  are  equivalent  to 
each  other ;  for  we  always  reckon  the  night  into  the  day,  when  we  reckon 
by  so  many  days.  If  you  agree  to  do  a  thing  ten  days  hence,  you  stipulate 
for  forbearance  for  the  nights  as  well  as  days ;  and  therefore,  in  reckoning, 
two  days,  and  two  days  and  two  nights,  i|re  the  same  thing.  That  the 
expression  '  after  three  days'  means  inclusive  days  is  proved  by  Grrotius  on 
Matt,  xxvii.  63,  and  by  others.  The  prediction  therefore  was  that  he  would 
rise  on  the  third  day.  Now,  he  was  crucified  and  buried  on  Friday ;  he  lay 
in  the  grave  all  Saturday,  and  rose  early  on  Sunday  morning.  But  the 
gentleman  thinks  he  ought  not  to  have  risen  until  Monday.  Pray,  try 
what  the  use  of  common  language  requires  to  be  understood  in  a  like  case. 
Suppose  you  were  told  that  your  friend  sickened  on  Friday,  was  let  blood  on 
Saturday,  and  the  third  day  he  died ;  what  day  would  you  think  he  died  on  ? 
If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  put  the  question  to  the  first  plain  man  yon 
meet,  and  he  will  resolve  it.  The  Jews  could  have  no  doubt  in  the  case ; 
for  so  they  practised  in  one  of  the  highest  points  of  their  law.  Every  male 
child  was  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  How  did  they  reckon  the 
days  ?  Why,  the  day  of  the  birth  was  one,  and  the  day  of  the  circumcision 
another ;  and  though  the  child  was  born  towards  the  very  end  of  the  first 

«  Leland'8  View  of  Debtieal  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  Ed.  Lond.  1754. 
t  It  is  bat  just  to  the  author,  here  cited,  to  atate  that,  lu  confirmatioo  of  his  riews  of 
"  after,"  Parkharst,  iu  his  Greek  Lexicon,  under  fitra,  the  word  from  which  after,  in 
the  English  rersion  is  translated,  says  that  fura,  in  reference  to  time,  means — '*  Within, 
M/Ri.  Mark  nil.  31 ;  where  fura  rpcic  V/^'P^  ^  ^^  ^^^  **  ^n  ^P^'^V  Vl*^9<t,  on  the 
third  day,  Matth.  xri.  21 ;  and  in  this  sense  the  phrase  is  used  Matth.  xxvii.  63,  as  is 
plain  from  ver.  64.  So  Josephus,  Ant.  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  }  2.  speaking  of  the  circumcision 
of  Isaac,  saya,  Evd'trc  ittr'  oydoiiv  tifjopav  viptTtfivovvh — ^they  circumcised  him  imme- 
diately, within,  or  on  the  eighth  day.  So  the  learned  Hudson  renders  it,  in  his  version, 
Die  statim  octsro  circumciduDt." 
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day,  he  was  capable  of  circnmcision  on  any  time  of  the  eighth  day.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  not  new  or  strange  that  the  third  day,  in  our  case,  shoald 
be  reckoned  into  the  number,  though  Christ  rose  at  the  very  beginning  of 
it.  It  is  more  strange  to  reckon  whole  years  in  this  manner,  and  yet  this 
is  the  constant  method  observed  in  Ptolemy's  Canon,  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  ancient  chronology  next  to  the  Bible  now  extant.  If  a  king  lived 
over  the  first  day  of  a  year,  and  died  the  week  after,  the  whole  year  is 
reckoned  to  his  reign."* 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  learned  writer  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  subject ;  since  it  is  part  of*  a  reply  to  another  writer  against 
Christianity,  who  had  attacked  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Sherlock 
for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  the  work  from  which  the  fore« 
going  extract  is  made.  The  following  citations,  therefore,  give  the  Doctor 
a  second  chance  of  fortifying  his  position,  and  are  of  course  his  strongest 
arguments  against  those  of  his  opponent. — "But  the  Considerer  thinks 
the  prophecy  from  the  case  of  Jonasf  not  only  dark  and  unintelligible  at 
first,  but,  when  understood  and  applied  to  the  resurrection,  false  in  fact, 
in  two  respects :  I  suppose  he  means  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  fact 
foretold  in  two  respects.  Let  us  hear  the  charge. — First,  '  The  Son  of  man 
was  to  lie  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  earth ;  whereas  Jesus  lay  but 
the  time  of  one  day  and  a  half,  that  is,  two  nights  and  a  day.'  Secondly,  '  the 
sign  promised  to  be  g^ven  was  not  g^ven  to  those  it  was  promised  to' ;  that 
is,  to  the  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this 
great  writer  should  be  content  to  tread  the  dull  road  of  vulgar  infidels  and 
sceptics,  repeating  difficulties  and  objections  that  have  been  a  thousand 
times  proposed,  and  as  often  confuted ;  but  it  is  still  more  strange  that 
they  should  be  such  as  are  fully  considered  in  the  very  book  he  professes 
to  answer.  How  comes  he  to  pass  over  all  that  is  said  in  the  Trial  on  this 
point  ?  Why  such  an  affected  silence  here  ?  It  would,  by  no  means, 
have  answered  the  Considerer's  purpose  to  take  notice  how  that  author  has 
explained  Christ's  lying  three  days  in  the  sepulchre  ;  but  I  can  promise  the 
reader  it  will  abundantly  answer  his  trouble  to  consult  him  on  this  subject ; 
and  if  he  has  any  doubts  or  scruples  in  the  point,  he  may  there  receive 
satisfaction.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been 
already  said ;  but  that  the  Considerer  may  not  thmk  himself  entirely  neg- 
lected, I  shall  give  a  short  answer  to  his  objection,  referring  for  the  rest  to 
the  Trial  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  reckoned  their  time  inclusive; 
in  their  computation  of  days,  the  first  and  the  last  were  included  in  the 
number.  From  one  Sabbath  to  another  they  reckoned  eight  days,  and  this 
when  the  computation  began  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  ended  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  second.  And  yet,  in  this  case,  there  cannot  be  more  than 
six  solar  days  and  seven  nights  ;  and  consequently,  there  is  the  very  same 
deficiency  of  two  days  and  a  night,  which  the  Considerer  charges  on  the 
account  given  of  Christ's  resurrection.     Three  nights  and  three  days» 


*  Dr.  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  WitoesaeB  of  the  Reuurrection  of  Jesup,  p.  15.    Edit. 
Christian  Literature.  First  Series.  Edinburgh. 

t  See  the  prophecy  cited  ante  p«  2^1. 
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or  three  wx(hf^l^  were,  in  common  language,  the  same  as  three  days ; 
they  were  equivalent  expressions,  and  used  the  one  for  the  other.* 

"St.  Lnke  says  (ii.  21.)  the  child  Jesus  was  not  circumcised  until 
eight  days  were  accomplished ;  as  strong  an  expression,  one  would  think, 
as  eight  days  and  eight  nights ;  and  yet  the  birth  might,  according  to  the 
known  way  of  reckoning  in  this  case,  be  at  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the 
circumcision  at  the  beginning  of  the  last.  Again ;  the  words  *  after  three 
days,'  are  very  full  and  expressive,  and  how  are  we  to  understand  them  ? 
The  chief  priests  will  inform  us :  '  Sir,'  say  they  to  Pilate,  '  we  remember 
that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive.  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again ;'  and  yet  their  demand  is  that  the  sepulchre  be  guarded  only,  *  tOl 
the  tlurd  day.'  He  has  here  the  authority  of  his  own  friends,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  that '  after  three  days,'  and  *  till  the  third  day,'  are 
equivalent  expressions,  and  were  so  used  and  so  understood,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  country.  We  have  then  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  disciples,  and  that,  too,  in  a  point  which  neither  of 
them  could  niistake  i  unless  you  can  suppose  them  not  to  understand  the 
language  of  their  own  people.  How  the  expressions,  '  three  days  and  three 
nights,' — '  after  three  days,' — '  on  the  third  day,'t  are  to  be  anderttood. 
Christ  himself  has  expressly  shown  long  enough  before  his  death  and 
resurrection  «  '  I  do  cures  to«day  and  to->morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall 
be  perfectedi'  (Luke  xiii.  35.)  exactly  conformable  to  the  case  of  a  person 
taken  ill  one  day,  being  blooded  the  second,  and  dying  the  third  day.  as 

*  Th%  author  hM  the  following  note. — '*  So  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  an  expreidon 
often  repeated  in  the  Old  Teitament  and  the  Ne«r,  wu  the  same  ae  forty  days ;  the  &nBt 
day  and  the  last  being  each  reckoned  as  a  complete  yvx^iffiipov,  or  nigbt  and  day^ 
though  only  a  portion  of  it." 

f  The  following  note  is  appended  to  the  work  from  which  we  quote. — **  The  Jews,  it 
is  plain,  were  not  acearate  to  the  letter,  in  their  reckoning  of  time.  I  shall  give  the 
reader  one  instance  among  many  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  2  Kings  zriii.  0, 
10.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Hesekiah,  (which  was  the  serenUi 
year  of  Hoshea,  son  of  EUh,  king  of  Israel)  that  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  eame  ap 
against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it.'  What  can 
be  stronger  and  more  precise  than  this  appears  to  he  ?  Would  the  reader  imagine  that 
it  could  mean  any  thing  less  than  three  years  complete  f  And  yet,  it  is  certainly  not  so 
to  be  understood;  for  after  the  words,  *and  at  the  end  of  three  years,'  it  follows]!  imme- 
diately, *  even  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hesekiah,  (that  is  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,) 
Samaria  was  taken.'  Now,  it  is  evident  to  sight,  that  if  <  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
was  intended  to  signify  three  years  complete,  Hezekiah  must  have  been  in  his  seventh, 
and  Hoshea  in  his  tenth  year,  when  Samaria  was  taken.  After  all,  our  Saviour  himself 
is  the  hest  interpreter  of  his  own  laugoage.  In  the  many  predictions  of  his  resurrection 
the  usual  expression  is  'the  third  day;'  sometimes  it  is  'after  three  days;'  and  once, 
'three  days  and  three  nights;'  in  which  case  the  expressioo  seems  to  be  varied  for  no 
Other  reason  than  to  accommodate  it  to  the  language  and  story  of  Jonas.  Can  it  now  be 
supposed  that,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  he  dues  not  mean  the  same  note  of  time, 
though  the  expression  ii  a  little  varied?  If  then,  one  of  the  expressions  happens  to  be 
clear,  the  natural  and  rational  way  is  to  explain  the  rest  by  it.  Now  this  expression, 
*  the  third  day,'  has  nothing  of  obscurity  in  it,  and  consequently  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  rest.  I  would  fain  know  what  view  our  Saviour  could  possibly  have  in  applying 
these  several  expressions  to  the  same  event,  as  implying  the  same  note  of  time ;  or  what 
Interest  the  Apostles  could  bare  in  publishing  it  to  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  well  known  and  well  understood  by  every  one,  as 
meaning  one  and  the  same  thing.  Such  a  conduct  would  only  have  exposed  both  master 
and  diteiples  to  scorn  and  contempt. — See  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
and  Bishop  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  on  this  article." 
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stated  in  the  Trial.  Neither  Jews  nor  heathens  of  old  ever  objected  that 
the  resurrection  fell  out  too  soon  for  the  prediction,  or  that  the  language  of 
Scripture,  on  this  point,  was  not  consistent.  They  knew  very  well  it  was 
the  current  language  of  the  country,  and  the  usual  method  of  computation. 
The  honour  of  starting  such  objections  is  reserved  for  the  wise  men  of  this 
age ;  who,  knowing  little  of  ancient  usages  and  customs,  are  perpetually, 
from  their  own  mistakes,  raising  objections  against  the  Grospels,  and  such 
as  ancient  and  more  learned  infidels  would  have  been  ashamed  of. 

"  But  the  Considerer  has  another  difficulty  yet  behind  with  regard  to 
this  history  of  Jonas.  '  The  prediction,*  he  says,  '  was  not  fulfilled,  because 
the  sign  promised  to  be  given,  was  not  given  to  those  it  was  promised  to ;' 
that  is,  to  the  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  Where  does  the  Considerer 
find  the  promise  he  talks  of?  I  can  see  no  such  promise  in  the  words 
referred  to.  Christ  tells  them  no  sigpi  should  be  given  but  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  What  does  he  engage  for  here  ?  That  he  would  appear 
to  them  in  person  after  resurrection  ?  There  is  not  a  word  about  it.  The 
promise,  if  you  will  have  it  a  promise,  was  only  that  he  would  lie  three  days 
in  the  sepulchre.  If  this  was  not  a  sign  to  the  Jews,  nothing  could  be 
a  sign  to  them ;  for  they  had  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  and  of  their 

own  guards The  account  given  by  St.  Matthew,  of  guarding  and 

sealing  the  sepulchre,  is  a  very  material  circumstance,  and  was  particularly 
80  to  the  Jews,  who  had,  by  this  means  of  their  own  contrivance,  the  roost 
evident  demonstration  of  the  only  sign  intended  them,  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  Our  Lord  told  them  that  they  should  have  this  sign,  and 
should  know  that  the  Son  of  man  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  Had  they  been  contented  with  seeing  him  crucified 
and  buried,  and  concerned  themselves  no  further,  I  know  not  how  they 
would  have  had  the  evidence  of  his  being  three  days  in  the  earth.  But 
by  the  secret  working  of  providence  they  themselves  furnished  oat  the 
evidence."* 

Very  little  have  the  two  learned  writers  of  the  foregoing  copious  ex- 
tracts left  for  us  to  say  in  proof  that  it  was  on  the  third  day  Christ  rose. — 
They  have  illustrated  the  point  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
include  the  first  and  last  day,  as  well  ss  the  night  of  each  day,  of  any 
transaction,  in  reckoning  the  number  of  days,  and  have  enforced  the  argu- 
ment drawn  therefrom  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  their  renowned  learning 
and  talent.  A  few  additional  remarks,  however,  may  be  made  to  show  that 
the  expressions—**  after  three  days,"  and  '*  the  third  day,"  are  intended  to 
denote  the  same  number  of  days.  We  read  that  on  the  day  Christ  rose 
••  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut 
where  his  disciples  were  assembled,"  Jesus  "  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you ;"  and  that  "  after  eight  days  again  his 
disciples  were  within,"  the  doors  being  shut,  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  addressed  them  in  the  same  words  as  before.  Ther6  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  Evangelist  here  means  by  "  after  eight  days" — in  a  week's 
time,  when  the  disciples  were  holding  their  weekly  assembly,  which  they 
continued  to  do  on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week."t    But  although  the  word 

«  Sequel  to  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  pp.  48,  49,  51, 52.  Edit.  Christian  Literatore, 
First  Series.  f  Compare  John  xx.  19,  26.     Act4  xx.  7.     1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 
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after  (fura)  is  here  employed,  there  were  not  eight  clear  days  between  the 
two  Tiaits  of  Christ. — ^There  were  only  six  clear  days  according  to  our  mode 
of  reckoning,  between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  but  there  were  eight  day$  in 
taking  into  computation,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode,  the  day  of  the  firsts 
and  that  of  the  second  visit  of  Christ ;  or  the  first  Sunday  and  the  second. 
Every  one  knows — and  it  is  a  common  thing  among  us  to  say — that  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  inclusive  there  are  eight  days.  In  like  manner  did  the 
Jews  reckon  eight  days  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  or  from  any  day  of  one 
week  to  the  same  day  of  the  next;  and  in  speaking  or  writing  of  this 
eighth  day,  if  it  was  once  begun,  used  the  word  /tcra  (translated  after ^  in 
the  English  version)  in  connection  with  it,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  day  had 
passed.  Mcra.  however,  is  very  indefinite  ia  meaning,  and  in  reference  to 
time,  is  frequently  used  by  the  best  Greek  writers  to  denote  within  as  well 
as  after,  such  as — within  eight  days.  Now,  just  as  the  Evangelist,  in  the 
foregoing  citation,  relates  that  after  eight  days  Christ  appeared  again  in 
the  midst  of  his  disci  pies,  whereas  it  was  only  after  six  clear  days ;  so 
another  Evangelist,*  in  reporting  the  prediction— and  probably  the  very 
words  of  Christ — has  the  expression— ''And  after  three  days  rise  again." 
which  proved  actually  to  be  "  after  three  days/'  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  computing  time,  although  only  one  clear  day  according  to  ours. 
Consequently,  it  might  just  as  well  be  denied  that  it  was  not  after  what 
the  Jews  called  eight  days,  or  in  a  week's  time  after  his  resurrection,  that 
Christ  made  his  second  appearance  to  his  disciples  when  assembled,  as  to 
deny  that  it  was  not  on  the  third  day,  or  on  what  the  Jews  called  '  after  the 
third  day.'  that  he  rose  from  the  dead. 

This  objection  will  appear  still  more  cavillous  when  it  is  observed  that 
the  disciples — who  must  be  allowed  to  be  better  judges  than  we  of  what 
such  expressions  as  "  after  three  days,"  •*  the  third  day,"  and  so  on,  meant 
in  their  own  language — believed  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  to  be  the 
third.  On  the  day  Chri&t  rose,  one  of  them,  as  he  travelled  in  company 
with  another,  to  Emmaus,  is  reported  by  the  Evangelist  to  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus — "  Hast  thou  not  known  the  things 
which  are  come  to  pass  there  tit  three  days  P" — *'  To-day  is  ihe  third  day 
since  these  things  were  done."t  Further :  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
correctness  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  on  other  points  regarding 
his  resurrection,  discountenances  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  correct 
also  in  precisely  foretelling  the  day  on  which  it  should  take  place.  He 
foretold  not  only  that  he  should  be  crucified  and  buried,  but  he  further 
particularized, — "  After  I  am  risen  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee ;"  and 
we  learn  that,  after  he  had  risen,  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  told  the  women 
that  he  had  gone  to  Galilee,  and  that  the  eleven  disciples,  having  gone 
thither,  saw  Jesus  there,  and  worshipped  him.  J  If  Christ,  therefore,  cor- 
rectly predicted  his  sufferings,  his  death,  his  burial,  and  the  fact  of  Ms 
resurrection,  describing  the  details  of  these  events  so  minutely  and  so 
particularly  as  to  foretel  the  very  place  he  should  go  and  be  seen  after  his 
resurrection,  surely  he  was  fully  able  to  foretel  the  time  of  his  resurrection 
with  the  utmost  precision.  Seeing  that  he  has  predicted  the  above  mar- 
vellous occurrences  according  to  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are  narrated 

•  Mark  U.  31.         f  Luke  xxiv.  18,  21.  {  See  Matlh.  xxvi.  32;  xxTiii.  7.  16, 17. 
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to  have  been  realised,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  ground  for  charging; 
him  with  being  a  false  prophet,  because  our  notions  of  three  days  do  not 
accord  with  the  Jewish  mode  of  computing  time,  as  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels.  If  Christ  had  not  foretold  the  time  of  his  resurrection,  in  terms 
intelligible  to  his  disciples  and  the  Jews  at  large,  the  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
diction could  not  by  them  be  seen  to  have  taken  place  correctly  as  to  time ; 
and  therefore  the  prophecy  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  If  he  had  foretold,  for  instance,  that  he  would  rise  in  three 
days,  meaning  thereby  our  Monday  instead  of  Sunday,  and  had  risen  on 
that  day,  the  Jews  would  inevitably  take  that  as  the  fourth  day,  and  could 
with  propriety  say  that  he  had  falsified  his  prediction — that  he  had  risen 
on  the  fourth  day,  whereas  he  had  prophesied  he  would  rise  on  the  third. 


Section  III. — mttholooical  characters  who  are  said  to  hate  risen 
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AND   THEIR   DISAGREEMENT   WITH  MODERN    CBRIBTIAN8,    AS  TO    THE  DAT 

OF  Christ's  resurrection. — proofs    from  the   gospel   narratives 

THAT   IT    WAS    NOT  ON  THE  THIRD   DAT    FROM    BIS  BURIAL   CHRIST  ROSE. 
-»THE   NOTION   THAT   THE   JEWS   RECKONED   TIME  INCLUSIVE   CONFUTED. 


Having  now  carefully  and  candidly  shown  what  the  ablest  writers  on 
the  Christian  side  have  adduced  on  the  foregoing  subject,  this  section  shall 
be  devoted  to  a  statement  of  such  opposite  arguments  and  facts  as  tend  to 
show  that  Christ  did  not  rise  on  the  third  day  from  his  burial,-  but  that,  if 
he  rose  at  all,  it  was  on  a  different  and  earlier  day. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  thiit  to  rise,  or  be  raised  firom  the 
dead  was  by  no  means  considered  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  ancient  ages 
of  miracles.  iEsculapius,  Apollonius  Thyaneus,*  and  others,  some  of  them 
long  before  the  time  Christ  is  said  to  have  existed ;  and  even  Irensens,  so 
late  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  are  reported  to 
haVe  raised  many  persons  to  life.  Nor  was  it  anything  new  in  those  won- 
derful times  for  "  god-men  and  man-gods"  to  die,  be  buried,  and  rise  from 
the  dead.  Prometheus,  Juno,  ^Esculapius,  Adonis,  and  several  others, 
were  once  dying  and  dead  divinities,  but  afterwards  became  alive.f  The 
notion,  therefore,  of  rising  from  the  dead  was  by  no  means  new  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  Nor  was  there,  consequently,  any  originality  of  conception  in 
the  prediction  that  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day.  We  have,  however,  at 
present  to  confine  ourselves — not  to  the  originality  of  the  conception,  nor 
even  to  the  question  whether  Christ  in  reality  rose  at  all,  but— to  the 
question  whether,  according  to  his  prediction,  it  was  on  the  third  day  that 

*  See  Lempriere'e  Classical  Dictionary  under  the  above  two  names,  and  under  Hieroclea. 
t  Src  Tajlor's  Diegeais,  pp.  170 — 185.  Lempriere's  Diet,  under  the  names.  The 
god  Prometheus,  who  had  the  surname — the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  and — He  who  died  for 
the  people^  was  punislied  by  Jupiter  for  having  saved  the  human  race,  when  on  the  point 
of  being  cast  into  Tartarus  or  Hell.  He  was  crucified  on  Caucasus,  where  Teitullian 
says  ciofrses  have  been  found.  His  blood  had  supernatural  Tirtues.— Vid.  Rooders 
JDe  la  Suiteritithn,  pp.  115—118. 
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he  roie ;  in  other  words,  whether  his  prediction  was  Terified  or  falsified  in 
point  of  time. 

This  question,  so  far  from  being  of  modern  origin — as  Dr.  Sherlock^ 
already  dted,  twittingly  tells  infidels— has  been  one  of  great  doubt  and 
obscurity  from  a  very  early  period  of  Christian  history.  Even  so  early  as 
the  close  of  the  first,  and  particularly  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Asiatic  and 
Western  churches  regarding  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  order,  however,  that  the  general 
reader  may  understand  this  difference,  it  should  here  be  intimated  that  the 
Gospels  represent  Christ  as  having  eaten  the  Jewish  Passover,  called  also 
the  "Last  Supper,"  with  his  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  evening  or 
rather  night  of  the  one  day,  and  that  on  the  evening  or  night  of  the  following 
dag,  as  it  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  shown,  he  was  Imried,*  Now,  the 
Jewish  Passover,  called  also  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread,t  commenced 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  called 
Nisan  or  Abib,  and  continued  for  a  week  or  seven  days.^  "But  the 
appellation  Passover  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second  day  of  the 
feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan."§  In  reference  to  the 
difierence  of  opinion  among  the  primitive  Christians  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Mosheim  remarks — "The  day  which  was  observed 
as  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  death  was  called  the  Paschal ^y  or  Passover; 
because  it  was  looked  upon  to  be  the  same  with  that  on  which  the  Jews 
celebrated  the  feast  of  that  name.  In  the  manner,  however,  of  observing 
this  solemn  day,  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  differed  much  from  the  rest, 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner  from  those  of  Rome,  They  both  indeed 
fasted  during  the  great  week,  (so  that  was  called  in  which  Christ  died)  and 
afterwards  celebrated,  like  the  Jews,  a  sacred  feast,  at  which  they  distri- 
buted a  Paschal  lamb,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  last  Supper.  But  the 
Asiatic  Christians  kept  this  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish 
month,  and  at  the  time  the  Jews  celebrated  their  Passover ;  and,  three  days 
after,  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  the  triumphant  Redeemer.  They 
afiirmed  that  they  had  derived  this  custom  from  the  Apostles  John  and 
Philip,  and  pleaded,  moreover,  in  its  behalf,  the  example  of  Christ  himself, 
who  held  his  Paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  that  the  Jews  celebrated  their 
Passover,  The  Western  churches  observed  a  different  method:  they 
celebrated  their  Paschal  feast  on  the  night  thai  preceded  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  thus  connected  the  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's 
crucifixion  with  that  of  his  victory  over  death  and  the  grave.  Nor  did 
they  differ  thus  from  the  Asiatics  without  filleging  also  apostolic  authority 
for  what  they  did,  for  they  pleaded  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  a 

justification  of  their  conduct  in  this  matter As  they  (the  Asiatics) 

celebrated  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection  precisely  on  the  third  day 
after  their  Paschal  supper,  it  happened,  for  the  most  part,  that  this  great 
festival,  which  afterwards  was  called  by  the  Latins,  ^pascha,  and  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  Easter,  was  holden  on  other  days  of  the  week  than 

*  Mattb.  xxjL  xiTii.        f  S««  Matth.  xvri,  17.  and  many  places  in  the  Old  Tut 

X  Exod.  xii.  12—28;  xxiii.  15. 

§  Horoe'6  Compend.  lutrod.  part  iii.  book  iii.  cbap.  4. 
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the  first.  This  circnmBtance  was  extremely  diepleasing  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christians,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  celehrate  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  on  any  day  hut  Sunday,  as  that  was  the  day  on  which  the 
glorious  event  happened.  Hence  arose  sharp  and  vehement  contentions 
Between  the  Asiatic  and  Western  Christians."* 

To  say  nothing  of  the  positive  proof  that  the  ahove  and  many  other 
facts  furnish  of  the  Jewish  or  rather  Pagan  origin  of  Christianity,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  such  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, even  in  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  that  one  set  of  Christians 
celebrated  the  event  the  very  day  after  that  of  the  supposed  "  last  Supper" 
of  Christ,  which  day,  according  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  would  be  our 
Friday — two  days  earlier  than  Christians  now  suppose  the  resurrection  to 
have  taken  place.  Another  set  of  Christians  celebrated  this  event  two 
days  later,  namely  on  our  Sunday — three  days  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Paschal  feast.  Besides ;  the  Jewish  months  being  lunar  months  of 
28  and  29  days  alternately,  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan  would  not 
happen  every  year  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  but  must — supposing  it 
to  be  one  year  on  our  Thursday — be  the  next  year  on  Friday  or  Wednesday. 
Thus,  as  long  as  the  Jewish  Passover  was  observed  by  the  Jews  as  the  day 
enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  commemorate 
Christ's  resurrection  on  the  third  day  from  his  death,  or  the  fourth  from 
his  last  Supper,  and  that  day  always  to  be  our  Sunday,  or  the  '*  first  day" 
of  the  Jewish  week.  Nor  could  the  Western  churches,  whose  custom  has 
just  been  detailed,  believe  that  Christ  lay  in  his  grave  three  days  before  he 
rose ;  for  they  celebrated  his  "  last  Supper"  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next, 
his  resurrection.  As  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  they  celebrated  the  resurrec- 
tion either  on  the  third  day  from  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  or  on 
the  seventeenth  of  it,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week,  apparently,  that  would 
happen.  But  the  time  they  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  Paschal  feast 
and  the  resurrection  does  not  accord  with  the  narration  of  the  Gospels, 
80  as  to  show  that  they  believed  that  Christ  rose  on  the  third  day  from 
that  of  his  burial,  even  according  to  the  notions  of  the  present  Christians 
respecting  the  Jewish  computation  of  current  days.  For  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  commence  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan.  and  to  eat  the  Paschal  Iamb  on  the  fifteenth, 
Christ's  last  Supper,  or  Passover,  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  among  whom  he  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  must  be  on  the 
fifteenth.  This,  according  to  the  Gospels,  would  be  our  Thursday.  For  we 
learn  that  the  next  day — which  would  be  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  and  our 
Friday — he  was  crucified  and  buried  ;  that  the  day  following—which  would 
be  the  seventeenth  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  our  Saturday — a 
watch  was  set  on  the  grave ;  and  that  the  next  day — which  would  be  the 
eighteenth  of  Nisan,  and  our  Sunday — he  had  risen.  But  as  the  Asiatic 
Christians  celebrated^  their  Paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month 
Nisan — supposing  that  to  happen,  as  it  must  often  have  happened — on 
Wednesday,  and,  in  three  days  after — which  would  be  on  Saturday — solem- 
nized the  resurrection  of  Christ,  they  thus  showed  that  they  believed  he  rose 

•  Mosbeim'fl  Eccles.  Mist.  cent.  ii.  part  ii.  chap  ir.  88.  9,  10.  See  also  Waddington's 
Hi:;tory  of  the  Church,  p.  14.  Bueeb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ▼.  c.  23,  24.  Tillem.  vol.  iii. 
p.  102. 
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OH  the  second  day,  instead  of  on  the  third,  after  his  [bunal.  For  if  tlieae 
churches  had  ever  seen  the  Gospels  which  we  have — whose  existence,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  and  even  till  the  end  of  the  second  century,  is  very 
doubtfal — they  must  have  seen  that  these  documents  expressly  state  that 
Christ  was  crucified  on  the  day  before  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  (our  Friday) 
and  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  it,  (our  Sunday)  or  at  least 
was  that  morning  seen  walking  about.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Christians  no  proof  that  they  believed  that  Christ  rose  on 
the  Sunday  morning  on  which  modern  Christians  believe  he  did  rise.  All 
that  can  be  inferred  is  that  they  believed  that  he  had  risen,  but  that  they 
disagreed  as  to  the  precise  time  of  his  resurrection. 

But  what  say  the  Gospels  ?  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony." — 
First  let  us  see  what  are  the  words  of  Christ's  predictions  as  to  his  resur- 
rection. The  first  passage  in  the  Gospels  recording  a  prediction  of  Christ's 
resurrection  is  the  following,  purporting  to  be  in  his  own  words  in  answer 
to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  requested  him  to  show  them  a  sign,  or. 
in  other  words,  a  miracle.^*'  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas ;  for  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth."*  These  are  Christ's  own  words  as  to  his  predicted  burial. 
No  language  can  be  more  precise  and  definite  as  to  the  duration  of  his 
entombment.  It  affords  no  just  room  for  quibbling  on  the  subject. — 
Whatever  vagueness  may  exist  in  other  passages  recording  this  prediction 
should,  according  to  all  sound  canons  of  criticism,  be  explained  and  cleared 
up  by  this  language,  which  is  most  simple  and  explicit.  The  next  passage 
in  which  we  meet  the  same  prediction  is  the  following. — ''  The  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men  ;  and  they  shall  kill  bim  ;  and  the 
third  day  he  shall  be  raised  again."t  Mark,  in  recording  the  same  prediction, 
uses  the  peculiar  word,  after. — "  And  after  three  days  rise  again." ;!:  Luke, 
in  one  place,  has  the  expression — "  be  raised  the  third  day."§  John  tells 
OS  that  as  the  Jews  asked  Christ  for  a  sign,  he  *^  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  Then  said 
the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  When 
therefore  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had 
said  this  unto  them."||  The  same  prophecy  occurs  in  a  great  many  other 
places  in  the  Gospels,  and  we  find  it  recorded  sometimes  without  any  men- 
tion made  of  the  words  "  three  days."  Let  us  now  inquire  how  this  clear, 
distinct,  and  oft-repeated  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  Supposing  Christ 
to  have  risen  at  all,  was  it  on  the  third  day  from  that  on  which  he  was 
buried,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  prediction,  that  he  rose  ? 

In  the  Gospel  narrative  of  Christ's  apprehension,  crucifixion,  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection,  there  are  several  expressions  from  which  we  can 
with  close  exactness  ascertain  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between 

*  Hatth.  xii.  39,  40;  xtI.  1—^.     Luke  xi.  29,  30.  f  Matth.  xviL  22,  23. 

X  Mark  riiL  31.  {  Luke  ix.  22. 

I  John  ii.  19 — 22.  The  following  passages  aUo  may  be  consulted — Matth.  svL  21 ; 
XX.  17—19;  xxvl,  61,  63;  xxtU.  63.  Mark  ix.  31 ;  x.  33,  84.  Luke  xviiL  33  ;  xxi?. 
7,  %l,  46. 
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bifi  interment  and  resurrection.  The  first  date  we  ehall  notice  is  '*  the  first 
day  of  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread/'  from  which  to  the  time  of  the 
resurrection  the  number  of  days  which  passed  is  easily  ascertained.— 
Although  the  four  Evangelists  materially  differ  from,  and  even  contradict 
one  another,  on  many  material  points  regarding  what  was  said  and  done  by 
Christ  and  his  disciples  in  celebrating  this  feast,  and  even  regarding  the 
place  where  they  did  eat  the  Passover,  with  none  of  which  contradictions 
we  have  anything  now  to  do ;  yet  all  four  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  time 
when  the  Passover,  or  "  the  last  Supper"  was  eaten.  Matthew  says^- 
'*  Now,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  disciples  came  to 
Jesus,  saying  unto  him.  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat 
the  Passover  ?"  The  words  of  Mark  are  substantially  the  same,  except 
that  he  has  the  expression—"  when  they  killed  the  Passover."*  Luke 
says*—"  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  when  the  Passover  must 
be  killed."  The  following  words  of  John — "  Now  be/ore  the  feast  of  the 
Passover"  and  so  on,  refer  to  the  same  time  precisely  as  the  words  of  the 
other  Evangelists.t  For,  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
according  to  law,  "  the  Passover"  or  Paschal  lamb  "  must  be  killed"  and 
"  prepared,"  but  it  was  not  to  be  eaten,  as  already  intimated,  {  till  the  next 
day,  which  commenced  at  sunset,  and  is  emphatically  called  the  "  feast  of 
the  Passover."  Hence,  we  perceive  the  agreement  of  the  words  of  John— 
"before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  namely  the  day  before  the  first  day  of 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  mentioned  by  the  other  three  Evangelists. 
It  should  particularly  be  observed  here  that  as  one  Jewish  day  ended  at 
sunset,  and  the  next  commenced  at  the  same  point  of  time,§  and  as  the 
Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  killed  tn  the  evening,  and  eaten  in  the  approaching 
night,  it  was  not,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  computing  time,  eaten 
on  the  same  day  as  it  was  killed, — it  was  killed  on  the  fourteenth  and  eaten 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Nisan.  In  regard  to  the  Passover,  the 
Mosaic  law  expressly  says-*"  In  the  tenth  day  of  this  month  they  shall 

take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb," *'  and  ye  shall  keep  it  until  the 

fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month," "  and  they  shall  kill  it  tii  tha 

evening," "  and  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  tn  that  iit^^."||  The  expres- 
sion, til  the  evening — Donpn  pn-^means  literally  between  the  evenings.*— 
The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  in  the  same  day,  the  former  commencing 
at  noon,  says  Parkhurst ;  but  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  says  Home ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour* 
which  was  at  the  approach  of  sunset.^    Christ,  therefore,  in  conformity 

•  Hatth.  zxri.  17.    Mark  xir.  12.  f  Luke  xxiL  7.    John  xiii.  1. 

t  See  p.  269.  {  See  pp.  346—250.  D  T^o^-  xii.  a-^8.  See  also  Levit.  xxiii.  6. 

IT  Horne's  Introd.  book  ixi.  part  iii.  chap.  4.  Parkhurst,  under  nny,  has  the  following 
obserrations. — **  trniyn  r^*  Between  the  evenmgt,  or,  more  literallj,  between  the  mix- 
tureflL  Occ.  Exod.  xii.  6 ;  xti.  12 ;  xxix.  89,  41 ;  xxx.  8.  Ler.  xxiii.  5.  Num.  ix.  S, 
6,  11 ;  xxTiii.  4.  The  former  of  these  D^nny  commenced  at  noon,  when  the  western  or 
evening  air  begins  to  mi*  with  the  day ;  the  latter  at  sunset,  when  the  cool  dark  air  or 
night  mixes  with  it.  So  crnniri  T^  will  denote  between  mid-day  and  tuntet.  By  & 
comparison  of  Exod.  xii.  6.  Num.  ix.  3,  5.  with  Deut.  zvi.  6.  it  appears  that  the  expres- 
sion is  equivalent  to  vnvn  K>a3  nnyn — In  the  evening  when  the  enn  ie  going  down,  i.o. 
not  setting,  but  declining  toward*  the  west ;  and  it  is  not  improperly  rendered  by  the 
ULX.  irpoc  %99epavt  towards  the  evening.  Exod.  xii.  6;  zvi.  2.  Num.  ix.  8,  11. — 
Accordingly,  Joeephmt  observes.  Ant.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ix.  $3.  that  Uie  Jews  were  employed  in 
sacrificing  the  Paschal  lambs  airo  tvvatfi^  wpag  fnxp*^  cv^ccar^c,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
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to  the  Jewiiih  castom,  did  eat  the  Passover,  or  the  last  Supper,  with  his 
disciples,  oq  the  night  which  followed  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  and 
which  would,  consequently,  be  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  fifteenth.'*' — 
Accordingly,  Matthew  says  that  '*  when  the  even  was  come  he  sat  down 
with  the  twelve;"  Mark,  that  "in  the  evening  he  cometh  with  the  twelve;" 
and  Luke,  that  "  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and  the  twelve 
apostles  with  him/'f  By  the  word  evening  in  the  above  expressions,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  understand  the  time  of  sunset,  but  rather  a  late  period. 
The  word  translated  here  evening,  is  o^ui,  from  o^,  late,  a  laie  kour,l  and 
conveys  an  idea  quite  in  harmony  with  the  well-known  practice  of  the  Jews 
to  eat  the  Passover  «/  night,  in  the  hours  of  darkness — the  time,  we  have 
seen.  Pagan  nations  held  their  festivals.  The  whole  of  this  night  Christ 
and  his  disciples  spent  in  celebrating  the  Passover,  by  eating  and  drinkiiig, 
singing  Christian  songs,  keeping  a  vigil  or  watch,  praying,  and  other 
religious  exercises — all  of  which  strikingly  resemble  tbe  practices  of  the 
Christian  Agapn.§ 

The  next  morning,  apparently  before  daylight,  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody,||  and  ultimately  brought  before  Pilate.  On  "  the  third  hour"  of  the 
same  day,  according  to  Mark,  namely  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
mommg  of  our  time ;  but  according  to  John,  '*'  about  tbe  sixth  hour," 
namely  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  our  time,  we  find  him — having 
been  tried  and  condemned — now  being  crucified.^  It  is  impossible  to 
harmonize  these  two  discordant  statements  of  Mark  and  John  as  to  the 
time  of  the  day  at  which  Christ  was  crucified.  There  is  here  a  difference 
of  three  hours.  Mark  says — "  It  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified 
him ;"  but  John  states — "  It  was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  and 
about  the  sixth  hour,"  when  Pilate,  at  the  request  of  the  mob,  "  delivered 
him  unto  them  to  be  crucified."  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mark  meant 
to  say  that  it  was  within  the  third  hour ;  that  is — ^within  the  space  of  time 

devmih  how,  or,  aoeordtog  to  our  way  of  reckonings /rom  about  two  to  four  o*<loek  in  th$ 
t^ornoon."  There  ie  no  reaeon  however  to  suppose  that  Josepbus  meant/rom  ttoo  lo/our 
$eloek.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Jews,  in  the  season  of  the  year  that 
their  Passover  was  celebrated,  would  have  been  from  a  little  after  three  till  a  little  before 
six  o'clock  of  our  time. 

*  Dr.  Giles,  in  his  CHSisriAif  Ricobds,  p.  216.  calculates  that  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month  Nisan  for  A.D.  80,  would,  according  to  our  modern  calendar,  be  the  ninth  day  of 
April* 

t  Matth.  xxvi.  20.     Mark  xiv.  17.    Luke  xxii.  14. 

{  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  o^e  is  used  to  designate  the  time  when  the  women 
came  to  the  sepulchre,  and  that  the  word  really  means  lato  at  night. — Compare  Matth. 
xxviii.  1.  with  Mark  xvi.  1.  Luke  xxiv.  1.  and  John  xx.  1. 

4  Mr.  Home  (Introd.  article— -Sacred  Times  and  Seasons)  remarks  that  "  the  later 
Jews  made  some  additions  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses  respecting  the  Paschal  sacri- 
fice. They  drank  with  it  four  eup»  of  wine,  of  which  the  third  was  the  eup  qf  blessing 
(alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  Compare  with  Matth.  xxvi.  37) ;  after  which  they  sang  the 
hymn  called  the  "Great  HaUel,'*  viz.  Psalms  cxiii— cxviii.  Sometimes,  when,  after  the 
fourth  cup,  the  gueats  felt  disposed  to  repeat  Psalms  cxx— cxxxviii.  a  ^h  cup  was  also 
drank.  These  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  in  part  imitated  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist.  A  very  modest  admission,  of  a  practice  which  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  Bacchanalian,  the  Eleusinian,  and  the  Christian  Agapte,  already 
described  pp.  217—238. 

I  Matth.  zxvii.  1.    Mark  xv.  I.    Luke  xxiL  47—66. 
H  Mark  xv.  25.    John  xix.  14, 16. 
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between  the  third  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  between  nine  a.m.  and  twelve  at 
noon  of  our  time,  and  that  John  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  was 
"  about"  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve  o'clock  of  our 
time.  The  ihne  of  the  crucifixion  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  two 
other  Evangelists,  but  the  whole  tenour  of  their  narratives,  compared  with 
those  of  Mark  and  John,  goes  to  prove  that  Christ  was  crucified  some  time 
between  the  hour  of  nine  a.m.  and  twelve  at  noon,  or  between  the  third  and 
sixth  Jewish  hours. 

As  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  our  subject  to  ascertain  precisely 
when  Christ  died  and  was  buried  than  when  he  was  crucified,  we  pass  on 
to  notice  that  the  next  mention  of  time  is  the  sixth  hour,  from  which  till 
the  ninth,  namely  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  till  three  p.m.  of  our  time, 
there  was  preternatural  "  darkness  over  all  the  laud."  This  is  mentioned 
by  three  of  the  Evangelists,  very  much  in  the  same  terms.*  Of  course, 
Christ  had  before  this  time  been  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  was  now  sufiTeriug, 
which  is  intimated  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  darkness  and  other  sub- 
sequent derangements  of  nature.  Indeed,  the  mention  of  this  hour,  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  goes  to  show  that  Christ  had  been  on  the  cross 
for  some  time  before  the  sixth  hour,  and  that  Mark,  in  stating  that  he  was 
crucified  at  the  third  hour,  is  more  correct  on  this  point  than  John  who 
fixes  the  time  at  the  sixth  hour ;  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
three  Evangelists  Christ,  while  on  the  cross,  had.  for  some  time,  been 
reviled  and  maltreated  before  the  preternatural  darkness  at  the  sixth  hour 
occurred.  The  ninth  hour,  or  a  little  after  three  o'clock  p.m.  of  our  time,  is 
another  period  which  is  mentioned,  and  which  deserves  particular  attention. 
It  would  appear  that  about  this  hour  Christ  expired.  The  legendary 
tales  of  the  four  Gospels  regarding  his  death,  although  they  considerably 
vary  in  details,  yet  in  the  main,  so  far  agree  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  Christ  died  some  time  between  three  and  six  o'clock  p.m.  of  our  time. 

Matthew  says — "  About  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice 

Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost,"  Mark 
says — "  At  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,"  and  again,  three 
verses  further  on,  apparently  repeating  the  same  occurrence,  he  says — 
"And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  gave  up  the  ghost.'*  Luke  has 
the  following  expressions : — "  And  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth 

until  the  ninth  hour" ''And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud 

voice,  he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  and  having 
said  thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost."  John  does  not  mention  the  preter- 
natural darkness  till  the  ninth  hour,  but  states  that  Christ  "  said.  It  la 
finished ;  and  he  bowed  his  dead,  and  gave  up  the  ghost." f  Hence,  it 
would  appear  that  the  four  Evangelists  agree,  substantially,  in  representing 
Christ's  death  to  have  taken  place  at  or  immediately  after  the  ninth  hour, 
or  three  o'clock  p.m.  of  our  time. 

The  next  question,  and  one  of  utmost  importance  in  the  present 
enquiry,  is — When  was  he  buried  ?  Malefactors  who  were  put  to  death  by 
crucifixion  remained  half-alive  on  the  cross,  occasionally,  for  a  considerable 
time.    The  Romans,  therefore,  left  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 

•  Matth.  xxtU.  45.     Hark  xt.  33.    Luke  uii.  44. 
t  Compare  Mattfa.  zxvii.  46,  SO.    Mark  xv.  34,  37.   Luke  zxiii.  44,  46.   John  xix.  80. 
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tares  nailed  to  the  crosses  until  the  flesh  had  wasted  away,  or  had  been 
eaten  by  birds  of  prey.  The  Jews  also  were  accastomed  to  leave  the 
bodies  on  the  crosses  sometimes  for  several  days,  so  as  to  be  certain  that 
death  had  ensued.  Bat  io  the  ca^e  of  Christ  and  the  two  malefactors 
crucified  with  him,  this  could  not  be  done,  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover 
was  closely  approachiogy  daring  which  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to 
allow  a  body  to  remain  suspended  ou  the  cross.*  The  burial  of  Jesus  and 
his  fellow-snflerers  was,  therefore,  in  this  case,  hurriedly  effected.  It 
appears  from  the  Gospel  history  that  they  were  left  to  remain  on  their 
crosses  as  long  as  the  approaching  Sabbath,  which  commenced  at  sunset, 
would  permit ;  hot  that  when  it  was  perceived  two  of  them  still  lingered 
alive,  permission  from  Pilate  was  obtained  to  dispatch  them  by  breaking 
their  limbs,  in  order  to  bury  tkem,  if  possible  before  the  Sabbath  commenced* 
The  following  expressions  from  the  Gospels  show  that  Christ  was  not 
buried  at  least  until  long  after  sunset,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
—Matthew  says  that  "  when  the  even  was  come,"  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
went  to  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus.  Having  obtained  his  request,  he 
took  the  body  and  buried  it.  Mark  also  says—"  And  now  when  the  even 
was  come,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the 

Sabbath,  Joseph  of  Arimathea went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved 

the  body  of  Jesus.  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead ;  and 
calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  any 
while  dead.  And  when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion,  he  gave  the  body  to 
Joseph.  And  he  bought  fine  linen,  and  took  him  down,  and  wrapped  him 
in  the  linen,  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre."  Luke  does  not  mention  the 
word  even,  but  states  that  Joseph  having  obtained  the  body,  took  it  down 
and  buried  it,  adding  that  "  that  day  was  the  preparation,  and  the  Sabbath 
drew  on."  John  informs  us  that  "  the  Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the 
preparation,  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  (for  that  Sabbath  was  an  high  day)  besought  Pilate  that  their  legs 
might  be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  away.  Then  came  the 
soldiers,  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified 
with  him ;  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already, 
they  brake  not  his  legs."  John  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus,  having  begged  Christ's  body  of  Pilate,  buried  it ;  in  reference  to 
which  act  he  says — "  Now,  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid. 
There  laid  they  Jesus,  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews'  preparation  day,  for 
the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."t  Thus,  it  is  clear  from  the  narratives  of 
the  four  Evangelists  that  Jesus  was  not  buried  at  least  before  the  Sabbath 
began,  which  was  at  sunset ;  and  would  occur,  in  Jndea,  at  the  time  of  the 
year  the  Passover  was  held — about  the  tenth  of  April — somewhere  from 
half-past  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  our  time.  The  word 
translated  even,  in  the  passages  just  cited  from  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  o^ia 
which  means,  late  at  night,  or  at  a  late  hour.  Besides :  it  took  Joseph 
some  time,  after  "  the  even  was  come,"  to  go  to  Pilate  to  obtain  the  body, 
to  take  it  down  from  the  cross,  to  embalm  it,  and  other  things,  as  John 

*  See  page  253  mU: 
t  Blattb.  xzTiL  57—60.    Msrk  ZT,  43—46.    Luke  xiiiL  50—54.    John  3uz.  81—43. 
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mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  had  boaght  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint  him.  And  very  early  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  came 
unto  the  sepalchre,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  After  detaihng  the  circum- 
stance of  Christ's  appearance,  he  reverts  to  the  subject  of  time  and  says^* 
'•  Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week." — Ayaarac  dt 
flrpfloc  vpmTTf  a-a$^Tov — So  having  risen  at  day 'break  the  first  from  the  Sabbath.* 
Mark  differs  from  the  other  three  Evangelists  in  stating  that  the  women 
came  to  the  tomb  '*  at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  But  in  latitudes  like  that  of 
Judea,  where  there  is  not  much  twilight,  the  sun  would  soon  give  signs  of 
its  rising,  in  tinging  the  eastern  horizon  with  its  golden  hue,  after  dawn,  so 
that  the  difference  of  time,  according  to  Mark,  is  not  necessarily  very  great. 
He  likewise  says  that  Jesus  had  risen  before  the  women  arrived  at  the 
sepulchre,  and  that  when  they  entered  into  it,  they  saw  a  young  man 
within,  who  told  them  that  Christ  had  risen,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
told  them  haw  long  before  they  had  come  thither.  Luke  informs  as  that 
"  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  came 

unto  the  sepulchre and  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  fh>m  the 

sepulchre,  and  they  entered  in  and  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus/'f 
*' Early  as  those  good  women  rose,"  to  use  the  sweet  words  of  the  commen- 
tators, "  Jesus  was  up  before  them."  The  language  of  John  on  the  time  of 
the  resurrection  is, — "  The  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene, 
early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepalchre,  and  seeth  the  stone  taken 
away  from  the  sepalchre."  John  proceeds  to  narrate  that  she  then  ran  to 
tell  the  disciples  that  "  they  had  taken  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre." J 
Hence  we  see  that  the  accounts  of  the  four  EvangeHsts  as  to  the  time  that 
the  women  came  to  the  tomb  agree  tolerably  well.  Matthew,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  English  version,  says  "  it  began  to  dawn" ;  Mark,  that 
it  was  "  very  early,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun"  ;  Luke,  that  it  was  *'  very 
early  in  the  morning."  or,  according  to  the  original,  tii  the  depth  of  dawn  f 
and  John,  that  it  was  ''  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark."  All  four  agree  that 
the  women  came  to  the  tomb  at,  or  rather  before  day-break,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  which,  according  to  our  time,  would  be  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing about  half-past  three  o'clock.  The  evidence  of  the  Evangelists  on  this 
point  is  quite  consistent  and  conclusive. 

We  are  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  Christ,  in 
accordance  with  his  prediction,  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after 
he  was  buried ;  or,  li  he^rose  at  all — a  question  that  we  are  not  now  dis- 
cussing— ^whether  he  did  not  rise  on  an  earlier  and  another  day  than  that 
on  which  he  prophesied  he  should, — whether,  "  as  Jonas  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,"  the  Son  of  man  was  "  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."     We  have  seen  that  he  was 

*  If  ark  zri.  1.  S,  9. — ^Kac  Xiav  irpwt  rqc  fuac  eapfiartav  tpxovrai  crc  ro  fivtifittov 
avaniXavTOC  rov  ifXiov.  But  Xmv  irptn  mean,  on  the  wry  break  {f  day,  eMeedingfy 
early.  Nor  does  ayarf  iXayroCi  the  participle  of  the  first  aoriat,  neceaaarilj  imply  that 
the  sun  had  risen,  or  was  actoally  then  coming  to  sight,  bat  may  take  the  sense — '*  the 
son  being  about  rising." 

t  Luke  xxir.  1 — 8.  T9  /lux  rwv  aafifiarw,  op^pov  padiof. — On  the  first  from 
the  Sabbath,  in  the  depth  of  dawn.  The  words  op^pov  /So^coc*  used  by  Luke,  convey 
a  stronger  idea  of  the  earliness  of  the  hour  than  those  used  by  either  of  the  other  Evan- 
geUsts. 

X  John  zz.  1,  2.  The  word  of  John  translated  « early,"  is  irpwt,  break  of  day;  and 
the  expression  rendered  '*  when  it  was  yet  dark,**  is«*9coriac  cr«  ovoiic,  being  yet  dark. 
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buried  about  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  and  that  he  had  risen  be/ore  half-- 
past  three  on  Sunday  morning. — How  long  before  this  time  he  had  risen  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  fiat  that  he  had  risen  at  this  hour  we  have 
tiie  most  clear  and  positive  testimony  of  the  four  Evangelists.  *^Now,  this 
is  the  question— a  question  upon  the  decision  of  which  the  truth  of  Christ's 
prophecy  under  consideration  must  depend, —  Were  there  three  days  and 
three  nightefrom  ten  o'clock  Friday  night  till  half -past  three  the  next  Sunday 
morning  ?  Or,  if  he  rose  on  that  Sunday  morning  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
would  he  rise  on  the  third  day  from  his  burial  ?  The  most  simple-minded 
child,  if  he  had  this  question  put  before  him,  divested  of  all  the  theological 
lore  and  mystic  verbiage  in  which  it  is  always  carefully  shrouded,  would 
promptly  and  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  negative.  From  ten  o'clock 
Friday  night  till  half-past  three  on  Sunday  morning  there  are  only  twenty- 
nine  hoars  and  thirty  minutes,  which  will  not  make  a  day  and  a  half,  inclu- 
sive of  night.  But  in  three  days  there  are  seventy-two  hours!  The 
difference  is  vast.  It  will  not,  for  a  moment,  be  contended  that  we  should 
not,  like  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations  when,  reckoning  three  days,  take 
into  calculation  the  nights  also.  We  are,  however,  told  that  the  Jews 
always  reckoned  the  current  days, — that  Christ,  being  a  Jew,  reckoned  so 
when  he  prophesied  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  and  that,  accordingly, 
he  did  rise  on  the  third  day  ; — that  the  day  on  which  he  was  buried  was  the 
first  day,  the  following  Jewish  Sabbath  the  second,  and  the  next  day, 
namely  our  present  Sunday,  the  third.  But  most  unfortunately  for  those 
who  resort  to  this  ingenious  mode  of  argument,  the  Jewish  day  began  at 
sunset,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narrative  of  Christ's  crucifixion  and 
burial,  as  furnished  by  the  four  Evangelists,  goes  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
buried  before  sunset, — that  he  was  not  buried  till  at  least  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  that  he  was,  consequently,  not  buried  until  an  hour  of  the  next 
Jewish  day  had  elapsed.  Judging  ^om  the  Gospel  narratives  which  are 
our  only  guides,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  body  of  Christ  had  not 
been  ttken  down  from  the  cross  before  sunset.  He  was  buried  therefore 
on  the  next  Jewish  day,  namely  the  Sabbath.  We  have  no  proof  when  or 
how  early  he  rose ;  all  we  know  is  that  when  the  women  at  the  early  hour 
of  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  visited  the  grave  he  had  then 
risen,  and  was  walking  about.  Now,  supposing  that  at  this  time  he  had 
just  risen,  and  supposing  that  the  Jews  reckoned  time  inclusive,  still  he 
woald  have  risen  on  the  second  Jewish  day  after  his  burial  at  ten  o'clock  the 
previous  night,  insti^ad  of  on  the  third,  as  he  had  prophesied.  Christ, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days  and  three 
nights,  lay  in  the  grave  only  one  day  and  a  night,  and  part  of  another 
night. 

But  let  us  inquire  what  grounds  there  are  for  alleging  that  the  Jews, 
in  calculating  time,  reckoned  the  current  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  on 
which  a  transaction  began  and  ended,  as  whole  days,  weeks,  months,  or 
years,  although  only  parts  of  them  were  applicable  to  such  a  transaction. 
We  must  of  course  draw  our  proofs  of  the  Jewish  practice  on  these  points 
from  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  Scriptures.  I^t  us  first  take  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  computing  years.  Here,  however,  it  should  first  be  observed  that 
it  is  entirely  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  Scripture  chronologists,  or  Christian 
divines  that,  in  the  Old  Testament*  the  part  of  the  first  year  and  the  part  of 
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mentioned  in  the  two  passages  last  cited.  Suppose  the  Jews  to  have  begun 
to  gather  the  spoil,  or  weigh  the  gold  and  the  silver, — for  the  two  cases 
are  precisely  parallel  as  it  regards  time — at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night, 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year — the  month  of  April — ^would  be  about  the 
commencement  of  a  Jewish  day,  the  night  included ;  when  would  their 
fourth  day  arrive,  of  which  Ezra  speaks  as  being  distinct  from  the  other 
three  days  he  mentions,  thus  not  leaving  the  least  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  reckons  the  inclusive  days  ?  Their  6rst  day  would  be  from  t<jn 
o'clock  Friday  night  to  the  same  time  Saturday  night ;  their  second  day 
from  that  time  till  ten  o'clock  Sunday  night ;  their  third  day  from  that 
time  till  ten  o'clock  Monday  night ;  and  their  fourth  from  that  time  till 
the  same  hour  Tuesday  night.  Accordingly,  Christ's  third  day  would 
end  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  night.  But  Christ  rose  at  or  before 
three  o'dock  on  Sunday  morning — more  than  a  day  and  a  half  before  the 
expiration  of  three  days.  And  even  admitting  that--- as  the  reports  of  his 
prophecy,  "  the  third  day,"  are  worded  in  some  places  in  the  Gospel — ^he 
could,  consistently  with  the  strict  interpretation  of  this  prophecy,  rise  tmy 
time  OH  the  third  day,  still  he  did  not  rise  on  any  part  at  all  of  the  third  day, 
which  would  be  Monday ;  but  he  rose  a  day  sooner,  namely  early  on  Sun- 
day morning.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  on  any  rational  view  of  the  case, 
to  show  that  he  rose  on  the  third  day,  much  less  that  he  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  grave,  as  he  himself  explicitly  predicted. 

But  to  proceed  to  give  more  examples  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  comput- 
ing days. — Noah,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  sent  a  dove  out  of  the  ark,  in 
order  that  he  might  know  from  the  bird's  conduct  whether  the  waters  bad 
abated.  The  dove  returned,  and  the  Patriarch,  having  waited  seven 
days,  sent  it  out  again ;  and  having  received  it  back  in  the  evening,  he 
waited  seven  days  more.  (Gen.  viii.  8 — 12.)  The  word  here  for  seven 
is  that  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  a  week — Shibaiath — njf^m ; 
but  if  Noah  reckoned  the  inclusive  days ;  that  is,  the  day  on  which  be  sent 
the  dove  out  the  first  time,  and  that  on  which  he  sent  it  the  second 
time,  as  Christian  writers  would  have  us  reckon  the  days  in  the  prediction 
of  Christ  regarding  his  resurrection,  he  would  have  an  interval  of  eight 
days  instead  of  seven.  We  are  told  that  "  everybody  knows  that  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  inclusive  there  are  eight  days."  Noah,  however,  did 
not  reckon  the  inclusive  time.  Again  we  read — '^  He  that  is  eight  days 
old  shall  be  circumcised."  (Gen,  xvii.  12.) — ''Abraham  circumcised  his 
son  Isaac,  being  eight  days  old."  (Gen.  xxi.  4.) — '*  And  when  eight  days 
were  accomplished  for  the  circumcision  of  the  child^  his  name  was  called 
Jesus."  (Luke  ii.  21.)  There  are  no  inclusive  days  or  day  reckoned  here. 
A  child  that  was  eight  days  old  was  eight  days  old.  The  above  passages 
do  not  furnish  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the  day  the  child  was 
bom  and  the  day  it  was  circumcised  are  included  in  the  eight  days  ;  for  it 
could  not  then,  at  most,  be  more  than  seven  days  old,  and  might  not  be 
much  more  than  six  days  old.  Neither  six  nor  seven  days  would  be  called 
by  the  Jews  eight  days.  They  had  a  different  name  from  D*D'  niDm 
(eight  days)  for  seven  days,  namely  d»d*  ni^itt^  Hence  we  read  that 
the  mother  of  a  male  child  was,  according  to  the  ceremonial  law,  *'  unclean 
seven  days"  (ni^at:^)  after  the  birth,  and  that  •'  in  the  eighth  day"  the 
child  was  to  be  circumcised,   (Lev.  xii.  2,  3.)     Here  then  it  is  expressly 
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»aid  that  seven  days  must  elapse  before  the  child  could  be  circumcised,  and 
that  it  was  '*  in  the  eighth  day"  this  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  upon 
it ;  so  that  there  was  no  inclusive  or  current  time  reckoned.  Let  us  see 
when  would  we  consider  a  child  "  in  the  eighth  day  of  its  age.  Supposing 
a  child  born  on  Sunday,  would  we  not  con9ider  it  in  the  seventh  day  of  its 
age  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  in  the  eight  on  the  next  day — Sunday  ? 
Any  one,  however  obtuse,  if  able  to  reckon  the  days  of  the  week,  must 
frankly  admit  this.  Thenp  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  Jews  did  not  reckon 
inclusive  time  any  more  than  we  do  so.  What  we  consider  a  week  they 
would  consider  a  week,  and  what  we  deem  eight  days,  or  the  eighth  day, 
would  be  deemed  so  by  them.  But  it  may  be  contended  that,  if  a  child 
were  born  on  Sunday  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  it  would  not  be  eijht  days 
old  till  the  following  Sunday  night  at  twelve  o'clock.  Granted ;  but  it 
would  be  in  the  eighth  day  of  its  age  any  time  after  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night  till  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday  night ;  and  it 
will  be  recollected  that  it  was  "  in  the  eighth  day"  of  its  age  that  the 
Jewish  law  commanded  that  a  child  be  circumcised,  not  after  the  expiration 
of  feight  days  from  its  birth.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  passage 
already  cited  regarding  the  circumcision  of  Jesus,  where  the  expression— 
"  when  eight  days  were  accomplished/'  occurs,*  it  is  not  meant,  when  the 
eight  days  were  ended,  but  rather  when  they  had  arrived. — when  the  eightk 
day  had/if//y  come.  "  Eight  days"  is  an  expression  used  here  to  designate 
the  well-known  time  for  circumcision,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying — when 
the  proper  time  for  circumcision  had  come.  But  as  the  Jewish  day  com- 
menced and  ended  at  sunset,  let  us — to  illustrate  the  case  still  further— 
suppose  a  Jewish  child  born  immediately  after  sunset  on  Sunduy  night ;  this 
child,  evidently,  would  be  fully  eight  days  old  at,  or  immediately  after  sun- 
set on  the  Monday  week,  according  to  both  our  calculation  and  that  of  the 
Jews.  And  their  law  demanded  them  to  circumcise  it  in  the  eighth  day, 
which  would  be  the  second  Monday  of  its  age.  Now  the  time  of  the  day 
at  which  the  rite  of  circumcision  would  be  performed  on  the  child  would 
be  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  when  a 
number  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  parents  assembled  together^ 
in  order  to  be  present  at  this  important  rite;  when  also  a  name  was 
given  to  the  child.  (Luke  i.  58.  59;  ii.  21.)  A  Jewish  child  could  not 
therefore,  at  whatever  time  of  the  day  it  was  born,  be  circumcised  more 
than  a  few  hours  before  it  was  fully  eight  days  old.  and  even  commenced 
its  ninth  day.  If  we  suppose  it  born  a  few  hours  before  sunset  on  any 
day.  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  that  case  could  scarcely  be  over  before  it  was 
eight  days  to  the  hour.  Most  probably  the  child,  when  happening  to  have 
been  bom  about  midday,  was  frequently  a  few  hours  more  than  eight  days 
old  before  those  who  had  assembled  to  circumcise  it  dispersed.  At  all 
events,  as  the  circumcision  took  place  during  daylight  on  the  eighth  day, 
the  child  could  not  be  more  than  a  few  hours  under  or  over  eight  days 

*  Luke  ii.  21.  The  word  tran«1ated  aceompUshtd  here  ie  irAi}^a»,  itfU  vp,  hifu^flted, 
or  ht  ended,  Parkhurst.  under  the  word,  remarks  that  ihe  menning  of  it  ia  the  above 
passage  is  not  that  eight  daye  were  ended,  but  that  the  eighth  day  tceu  come;  and  he  aho 
states  that  Josephua  usee  av^irXi^poo^i — a  Terb  of  the  mme  origin  and  meaning — to 
denote  the  time  had  rome.  In  the  aboTe  pnsiage  the  meaning  is  that  the  time  appointed 
by  law  for  circumcision  had  come  fully  and  completely. 
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fully.  The  case,  however,  waa  very  diflPerent  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  He  was  entomhed  shortly  after  sunset. — that  is,  at 
the  commencement  of  one  day,  namely  Saturday ;  and  is  found  to  have 
risen  be/ore  seven  hours  of  the  neat  day  had  elapsed ;  namely,  on  Sunday 
morning  at  four  o'clock.  This,  so  very  different  from  the  case  of  circum- 
cision on  the  eighth  day,  can  by  no  means  be  construed  into  three  days,  or 
the  third  day ;  it  being  only  about  thirty  hours. 

There  are  in  the  Jewish  writings  a  great  many  other  passages  which 
plainly  show  that  the  Jews  did  not  calculate  time  inclusive.  A  few  more  of 
them,  therefore,  are  pointed  out.  We  are  told  "  there  was  thick  darkness 
over  all  the  land  of  £gypt  three  days,"  so  that  *'  they  saw  not  one  another; 
neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days."  (Exod.  x.  22,  23.)  But  if 
the  Jews  reckoned  days  inclusive — this  darkness  was  only  one  day  and  two 
nights, — it  became  dark  in  the  evening  of  one  day  about  sunset,  continued 
dark  all  night  as  usually  it  did,  and  also  continued  dark  during  the  hours 
of  the  following  day  as  well  as  following  night,  till  sunrise  the  second 
morning.  But  the  only  thing  unusual  in  this  Egyptian  darkness,  if  the  Jews 
reckoned  three  days  inclusive,  namely,  reckoned  the  evening  on  which  the 
darkness  began  and  that  on  which  it  ended,  would  be  that  there  was  dark- 
ness one  day,  just  as  Christ  continued  in  the  grave  one  day,  added  to 
two  nights.  The  priest,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  was  to  look  at  the 
plague  of  a  leper,  and  if  his  disease  appeared  white,  he  was  to  shut  him  up 
"  seven  days,"  and  on  '*  the  seventh  day"  he  was  to  look  at  him  again ; 
but  if  the  plague  had  not,  in  his  estimation,  stayed,  he  was  to  shut  him  up 
"  seven  days  more."  The  pnest  was  to  look  at  the  leper,  the  third  time, 
"  the  seventh  day."  Accordingly,  if  the  Jews  reckoned  days  inclusive,  there 
were  in  those  three  periods  of  seven  days,  which  are  called  d*d*  DI^IB^  or  I 

Sabbath  days,  twenty-three  days.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  priest  was  | 

to  visit  the  leper  every  seventh  day,  and  that  the  three  seven  days  just 
named  made  but  twenty-one,  the  inclusive  days  not  reckoned.  This  is 
made  still  clearer  in  the  regulations  given  to  the  priest  regarding  leprous 
houses,  which  he  was  to  shut  up  seven  days,  and  re-examined  the  seventh 
day.*  Indeed,  if  the  Jews  reckoned  days  and  weeks  inclusive,  they  would, 
according  to  this  monstrous  mode  of  computing  time,  have  made  a  lunar 
month  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  days  to  consist  of  fifty-four  or  fifty- 
six  days ;  and  of  seven  or  eight  Sabbaths  !  This,  for  example,  would 
have  been  their  mode  of  computation — from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  two  days ; 
from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday,  four ;  from  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  six ; 
from  Thursday  to  Friday,  eight ;  from  Friday  to  Saturday,  ten  ;  from  Satur- 
day to  Sunday,  twelve  ;  and  so  on.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Jews. 
absurd  and  barbarous  as  they  were  in  most  things,  did  not  count  time  in 
this  insane  manner.  To  suppose  that  they  did  this  would  at  once  destroy 
all  argument  founded  by  Christian  writers  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Bible, 
which  the  Rev.  Tiiomas  Hartwell  Home,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  this  book,  tells  us  "is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  understanding 
the  historical  parts  of  it.  Hoaea  says — **  After  two  days  will  he  revive 
us ;  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up."t  There  is  no  proof  whatever  in 
this  expression  that  the  time  inclusive  is  reckoned.     What  the  prophet 

•  Compare  Ltv.  xii.  4 — 6 ;  nv.  38,  39.  f  Hot.  tI.  2. 
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means,  ia  this  poetioal  parallelism,  is  that,  withim  two  days,  he  and  those  of 
whom  be  speaks,  should  be  revived,  and  tliat  on  the  next  or  third  day  they 
should  be  raised  up.  He  evidently  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
raised  up  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  they  should  be  revived.  What 
is  translated  after  here,  as  well  as  in  otber  places,  means  m,  wiikin,  on,  iht 
day  spoken  of ;  that  day  being  regarded  by  the  Jews  a  clear  day  from  the 
time  they  reckoned.  Accordingly,  we  find  Christ's  prediction  of  his  resnr^ 
rection  on  the  third  day  from  his  burial  translated,  sometimes  "  after  three 
days/'  and  sometimes  "  the  third  day ;"  both  expressions,  it  will  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  meaning  the  same  thing.*  It  is  stated  that  when  Christ 
heard  that  his  friend  Lazarus  was  sick,  he  abode  two  days  still  in  the  same 
place.f  But  if  the  Jews  reckoned  the  current  days,  this  stay  of  Jesus  may 
not  have  been  even  one  day,  or  even  half-a-day, — it  may  have  been  only  a 
few  minutes  of  one  day  and  a  few  of  the  following.  What  is  meant  to  be 
conveyed  to  us,  however,  is  that  he  remained  where  he  was  during  a  space 
of  time  equal  to  what  we  would  call  two  days.  In  reference  to  Herod« 
Jesus  says-*"  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do 
cures  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected.  Never- 
theless I  must  walk  to-day ,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following"  Here 
Jesus  himself  is  the  exponent  of  what  he  means  by  the  third  day.  "  To-day» 
and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following" — three  full  days — is  evidently  aa 
expression  which  Jesus  intended  to  denote  the  same  length  of  time  as 
—*' To-day.  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day" — namely,  three  full  dayw^ 

*  It  is  difBcalt  to  ascertain  what  made  the  Translators  of  the  EngUsh  rertion,  ia  the 
passagt  just  eited  from  Hosea,  use  the  word  t^er.  The  text  is — nr'nvn  orn  Oram  W*f1* 
lyap^.  But  the  formatiVh  o  prefixed  to  anr  does  not  necessarily  mean  ^ft^r^ii  naturally 
takes  the  meaning  of  in,  tnthin,  at,  ^y,  near,  &c.  lu  one  of  the  following  instances 
we  meet  with  the  word  after,  in  our  translation,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  perceire  for 
what  word,  particle,  suffix,  prefix,  or  modification  whatever,  it  sUnds. — tv  on^K  HOtn 
tvn  1^1  *bK  t^mn  ir'y  rwhw.  This  is  translated  in  the  English  Tersion:^'*  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Come  again  unto  me  after  three  dajs.  And  the  people  departed."  (2  Cbron. 
z.  6.)  But  there  is  notliing  in  the  above  text  which  justifies  the  use  of  the  word  after, 
— the  literal  translation  is — **  And  he  said  unto  them,  again  in  three  days  return  to  me. 
And  the  people  departed.*'  Both  the  text  and  the  rtrj  translation  of  the  13th  ▼ene  of 
the  same  chapter  prove  that  this  is  the  meaning : — **  So  Jeroboam  and  all  the  people 
eame  to  Reboboam  on  the  third  day, — *vhwn  Di*a — as  the  king  bade,  saying.  Come  again 
to  me  on  the  third  day.** — •v'Tvn  ot*n.  That  the  people  came  on  what  is  called  the  ikird 
day,  proves  that  they  understood  nifVvn  oi*3— on  the  third  day,  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  tTTT  nvVv— three  days ;  for,  having  been  told  to  come  in  three  days,  they  came  on  the 
third  day.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that,  for  these  three  <foy«,  they  allowed, 
as  Christ  did,  only  one  clear  day  to  elapse,  and  that,  having  been  told  by  the  king  to  stay 
away  for  three  ^y«-> supposing  the  royal  mandate  to  have  been  given  on  Friday  evening 
— they  returned  on  Sunday  morning ;  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  considered  by 
the  king  but  one  day  ;  and  he  would  have  expected  them  not  to  return  till  Monday. — 
The  Welsh  version,  which  throughout  is  a  better  translation  thsn  the  Biiglish,  owing  to 
the  similarity  of  that  language  to  the  Hebrew,  has  for  "after  three  days,"  Ynmhem 
tridiau — at  the  end  of  three  days.  Here  sUo  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Greek  word 
lura,  translated  after  in  the  English  version,  as  **  after  three  dajs,"  may  with  greater 
propriety  be  rendered  within,  at,  by,  at  the  end,  in,  and  so  on.  TAira  rpfic  n^cpoc  means 
m  or  at  the  end  of  three  days,  rather  than  after  three  days.  (Mark  viii.  31.)  Mcra,  hew- 
ever,  in  many  connexions  in  the  New  Testament,  is  properly  translated  into  efier.  Its 
being  so  translated  in  the  above  instance,  in  connection  with  rpiic  ^P^fpag*  only  proves, 
like  the  foregoing  examples,  that  the  Jews  did  not  reckon  time  inclusive,  bat  that  what 
they  called  three  days  was  what  we  would  call  so. 

t  John  xi.  i. 

3   T 
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Here  the  expression — the  third  day,  unquestionably  means  a  period  of  three 
clear  days,  according  to  Jesus'  own  use  of  the  phrase ;  and  that  apparently 
in  predicting  his  own  resurrection  on  the  third  day. — the  very  point  now 
at  issue.  Here  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  saying  that  the 
Jews,  or  that  even  Jesus  reckoned  time  inclusive.  A  great  number  of 
other  passages  could  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
did  no/  "  reckon  time  inclusive,"  and  consequently  that  the  prediction  of 
Christ  that  he  would  rise  on  the  third  day  proved  false,  if  the  Gospel 
narrative  is  true ;  but  it  is  trusted  that  those  passages  already  given  will 
be  deemed  amply  sufficient. 

We  now  proceed  to  observe  that  the  strongest  expression  in  which  we 
have  an  account  that  Christ  prophesied  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  is 
that  in  which  he  says  that  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly,  so  should  he  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,*  Will  we  believe,  in  spite  of  the  clear  and  forcible  words  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  reference  to  Jonah,  that  he  was  only  one  clear  day  and  two 
nights  in  the  fish's  belly  ?t  or  will  we  at  once  admit  that  Christ's  predic- 
tion has  not  proved  true  ?  This  is  the  only  alternative.  In  order  to  believe 
the  former  we  must  believe  that  Nineveh  was  not  *•  exceeding  great" — that  it 
was  not  in  extent  ••  three  days'  journey"  J  but  one  clear  day  and  a  few 
hours ; — that  what  is  meant  in  the  statement  that  the  Egyptian  whom  the 
Israelites  found  starving  "  had  eaten  no  bread  nor  drunk  any  water  three 
days  and  three  nights,"  is  that  he  had  not  done  so  from  the  dusk  of  one 
evening  to  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  but  one — a  space  of  about  thirty 
hours  !§ — that  what  is  meant  by  the  friends  of  Job  sitting  down  with  him 
on  "the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  night6,"||  is  that  they  sat  with  h^m 
five  days  and  seven  nights, — say  from  Friday  evening  at  dusk  till  Friday 
morning  at  dawn, — the  time  inclusive  being  reckoned.  These,  and  such  aa 
these,  are  the  absurdities  which  we  must  believe  before  we  can  consistently 
believe  that  Christ's  prophecy  that  he  would  rise  on  the  third  day,  or  that 
he  would  remain  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights,  proved  true. 

There  is.  however,  another  important  feature  in  Christ's  prophecy  of 
his  resurrection  which  has  not  proved  true.  He  promised  that  as  Jonah's 
preservation  in  the  whale's  belly  for  three  days  and  three  nights  had  been  a 
sign  or  a  miracle  to  the  Ninevitcs,  so  should  his  resurrection,  after  lying 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  grave,  be  a  sign  to  the  Scribes,  Saddueees, 
and  Pharisees,  who  wished  him  to  perform  a  miracle  before  them.  But  he 
did  not  show  himself  to  any  of  these  after  he  had  risen, — he  showed  himself 
only  to  his  immediate  followers.  His  resurrection  was  therefore  no  sign 
to  the  Scribes,  Sadducees,  and  Pharisees ;  and  bore  no  comparison  to  the 
sign  Jonah  gave  to  the  Ninevites,  who  saw  and  heard  him  after  he  had 
been  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  fish's  belly.  Most  unfortunate  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  Christianity,  most  embarassing  to  the  minds  of  Biblical 
students,  that  Christ  did  not  allow  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — the  avowed 
unbelievers  in  his  divine  pretensions,  the  infidels  of  that  age — to  have  one 
glimpse  of  him  after  his  resurrection,  during  the  forty  days  he  remained  on 

*  Sec  the  pasBQgA  cited  in  page  261.     Matth.  xii.  39,  40;  xvi.  1—4.    Luke  zi.  29,  30. 
t  The  words  are  nM  rw"?w^  D*J3*  rw^ — Jonah  ii.  1, 

t  Job.  ui.  8. 
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earth  before  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How  this  would  strengthen  the 
faith  of  the  Christians  even  of  the  present  age !  How  effectual  it  would 
be  to  convert  infidels !  But  this  was  not  permitted.  He  appeared  only  to 
his  disciples  and  followers,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  reprove  them  for  their  unbelief  in  his  resurrection.* — 
But  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  whom  he  had  promised;  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, to  be  such  a  sign  as  the  prophet  Jonas  had  been  to  the  Ninevites  who 
had  by  such  a  sign  been  converted,  were  not  favoured  with  a  single  glance  at 
him.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  prominent  feature  in  his  prophecy, — 
this  direct  promise,  has  not  been  fulfilled  to  this  very  day ;  and  is  quite  as 
much  to  be  regretted  as  that  he  did  not  stay  in  the  grave  a  day  longer. — 
That  by  the  expression — '*  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign," — ^he  meant  the  Scribes,  Saddacees,  and  Pharisees,t  who  at  the 
time  conversed  with  him,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  that, 
by  his  reference  to  Jonas,  he  gave  them  to  understand  they  should  see 
him,  when  risen  from  the  dead,  after  remaining  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  grave,  is  equally  certain.  This,  probably,  was  the  reason  why  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  asked  Pilate  for  a  watch  to  be  placed  on  the 
sepulchre,  saying,  '*  We  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was 
yet  alive.  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again."^  This  sign  is  reported  to 
have  been  referred  to  by  Christ  apparently  on  several  occasions,  and  is 
recorded  in  three  distinct  places  in  the  Gospels.  These  passages,  already 
cited,  throw  much  light  upon  one  another,  and  conjointly  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  view  just  stated,  as  to  the  character  of  the  sign  Christ  was 
to  be  to  the  Sadducees,  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  or  the  unbelieving  Jews  at 
large.  Matthew,  in  one  place. §  reports  Christ  as  having  briefly  mentioned 
'*  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas" ;  but  in  another  place  ||  he  reports  him  as 
having  explained  what  the  sign  should  be : — *'  As  Jonas  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  Luke  records  similar 
expressions,  omitting  however  the  comparison  of  three  days  and  three 
nights,  and  substituting  the  words — "  As  Jonas  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites, 
so  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation  i*%  but  evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  miracle  (for  such  is  the  import  of  the 
word)  of  Jonah  being  brought  alive  from  the  fish's  belly,  and  that  of  the 
Son  of  man  rising  from  the  g^t|ve  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  three 

^  Mark  zvi.  ]4.  Luke  xxiv.  36—43. 
t  The  Scribes,  Saddaceei,  and  Pharisees,  were  the  most  important,  learned,  and  influ- 
ential classes  of  men  among  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  Scribes  were  members 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  council — the  parliament  of  the  nation,  and  were 
most  learned  in  the  law, — ^they  were,  in  a  word,  the  literatii  of  the  Jews,  whose  office  it 
was  to  make  transcripts  of  the  sacred  books,  publicly  to  interpret  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  them,  and  decide  in  cases  which  arose  upon  the  ceremonial  law.  The  Sad- 
ducees  were  the  followers  of  Sadoc^a  great  philosopher  and  pupil  of  Antigonus  SochaBus 
— and  were  people  of  a  most  searching  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  The  Pharisees  were 
a  numerous,  influential,  and  moral  Jewish  sect.  But  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  a  few 
illiterate,  destitute  zealots,  who  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  any  absurdity,  and  be 
carried  away  by  every  gbost^tory.  What  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  the  world  at  large 
Christ  would  have  given,  if,  according  to  bis  promine,  he  had  shown  himself  after  his 
resurrection  to  the  above  three  influential  and  trustworthy  classes  of  people,  or  even  to 
a  single  individual  of  one  of  them  I 
}  Matth.  zzTu.  ea.  f  Matth.  zvL  4.  D  xii.  40.  %  Luke  xi.  29,  80. 
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Dightt.  But  as  this  miracnloos  sign  waa  oot  given  to  the  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation  to  whom  it  was  promised, — as  no  Sadducee,  no 
Scribe,  and  not  one  Pharisee  saw  Christ  after  his'  resurrection,  it  was  no 
sign  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  ;  and  the  prediction,  there- 
fore,  supposing  Christ  to  have  really  risen,  proved  as  false  in  regard  to 
those  to  whom  he  promised  to  show  himself  as  it  proved  in  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  he  foretold  he  should  rise.  To  suppose,  however,  a  false 
prophet  to  have  risen  or  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  is  a  notion  of 
so  paradoxical  a  character,  and  so  repugnant  to  common  sense,  that  no 
sober  mind  can  for  a  moment  entertain  it.  Deity  is  incapable  of  dealing 
in  falsities.  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  any  sound  and  worthy  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Being  to  imagine  that  he  ever  has  influenced,  or  ever  will  infln-* 
ence  any  creature  of  his  to  act  so  immorally  as  to  deceive  his  other  creatures 
by  uttering  false  predictions.  If,  therefore,  the  Evangelists  and  Christ's 
disciples  really  believed  that  he  rose  from  the  dead — a  question  which  it  is 
not  our  province  now  to  discuss — they  must  be  labouring  under  a  kind  of 
cerebral  aberration. — If  they  believed  they  saw  him  after  he  was  buried,  it 
must  have  been  a  spectral  illusion.—* they  must  have  seen  his  ghost  or 
"  spirit,"*  as  they  really  thought  they  had ;  and  the  story  or  the  resurrec* 
tion  must  be,  what  it  seemed  to  the  eleven  apostles  themselves,  who  believed 
U  not,  namely,  an  idU  lo/Se.f 


SsonOM  IV. RBYXEW   OF  THB   COMPAaATIVB  STRXNOTB   AND  C0NCLV8IVX- 

MISS  OF  THB  ARGUMBNT8  ADVANCED  IN  TBS  TWO  LAST  SECTIONS,  ON 
BACH  8IDX  OF  THE  Q0BSTION  AS  TO  WBBTHBE  JESUs's  PBOFHECT  OF 
Bia  BESUBBECTION  WAS   FULFILLED. 


Having  in  the  preceding  sections  stated  and  enforced  the  argumenta 
on  hath  aides  of  the  question  discussed,  namely,  whether  Christ  verified  the 
prophecy  of  his  resurrection,  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  inquire  and 
determine  on  which  side  the  preponderance  of  evidence  lies.  This,  unfor* 
tnnately  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  is  no  difficult  task.  It  would  be 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  if  he  was  sanctioned  by 
what  he  deems  trutb,  to  state  to  the  reader  that  he  believes  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  Christianity. — that  there  is 
Stronger  proof  that  Christ  verified  the  prophecy  of  his  resurrection  on  the 
third  day,  than  that  he  falsified  it.  Veracity,  however,  compels  him  to 
declare  his  conscientious  belief  that,  according  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
that  prophecy  stands  falsified ;  and  he  humbly  thinks  that  every  one  whose 
mind  has  not  been  warped  by  religious  coercions  and  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices, must,  on  paying  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  But  the  evidence,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  is  now  before 
the  reader,  so  that  he  may  judge  for  himself ;  and  the  Gospel  narrative  is 
within  his  reach,  so  that  he  may  pursue  the  subject  in  his  own  way,  and 

•  Lukt  nix,  37.  f  Lmks  zxiv.  11. 
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draw  his  own  conclasions.  Were  it  the  practice  of  Christians  to  study 
that  book  called  the  Bible — to  study  it  thinking! y,  critically,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  common  sense ;  not  by  the  aid  of  commentaries, — not  with 
the  delusive  theological  spectacles  of  the  age ;  but  as  they  would  study  any 
other  book,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  its  words  and  expressions, 
which  are  the  true  vehicles  of  ideas — such  a  treatise  as  this  now  presented 
to  the  world  would  not  be  required.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  requested 
not  to  take  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  writer  unconditionally,  but  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  think  for  himself.  No  expression  was  ever  uttered  more  big 
with  truth  than  that "  the  Bible  is  a  book  much  more  read  than  examined." 
Having  been  taught  from  infancy  to  regard  it  as  a  holy  and  inspired  pro- 
duction, all  read  it  and  take  for  granted  that  it  is  so.  The  sincere  advice 
of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  therefore,  to  the  reader  is — Read  (he  Bible 
carefully,  candidly,  and  impartially ;  particularly  the  Gospels,  whence  the 
principal  facts  incorporated  into  the  present  Essay  have  been  deduced.— 
But  let  as  briefly  review  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  on  each 
side  of  the  question  as  to  whether  Christ  rose  on  the  third  day. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  ^  that  the  same  day  is  meant  in  the 
Grospels  by  the  expression,  fiera  Tp€iQ  ij^itpas,  translated  into  the  English 
version — "  after  three  days,"  as  by  n;  rpvnf  ij/icpa,  rendered  "  the  third 
day."  Indeed,  this  is  admitted,  and  even  used  as  an  argument  on  both 
sides.  But  if  the  Jews  did  not  reckon  time  inclusive^  this  fact  by  no  means 
shows  that  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights.  It  serves 
only  to  show  that  both  expressions  are  equivalent^  without  throwing  a 
glimpse  of  light  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  one  or  the  other,  in  regard 
to  the  point  of  time  intended  to  be  designated.  The  very  nucleus  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  therefore,  is  whether  the  Jews,  and,  consequently, 
whether  Christ,  in  foretelling  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  "  reckoned  time 
inclusive," — ^reckoned  part  of  a  day,  however  small,  as  a  whole  day ;  and 
whether,  reckoning  time  in  this  manner,  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  three 
days.  The  strongest  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Jews  did  reckon 
time  inclusive  is  &e  instance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  visiting  his 
disciples  on  the  "  first  day  of  the  week,"  and  in  what  is  called — "  after 
eight  days  again"  visiting  them.  If  Christ  visited  the  disciples  the  first 
time — say  on  Sunday  before  sunset — and  visited  them  the  secondXSmt  before 
sunset  on  the  following  Sunday,  this  certainly  would  prove  that  the  Jews, 
or  at  least  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  which  passes  under  the  name  of  John, 
reckoned  days  inclusive  ;  for  otherwise,  from  one  Sunday  before  sunset  to 
the  following  Sunday  before  sunset,  there  would  not  be  eight  days.  Or 
if  he  visited  his  disciples  the  first  time  before  sunset,  and  the  second 
time  after  sunset,  however  little,  there  would  be  eight  days  between  his 
two  visits,  without  taking  into  calculation  but  one  current  day ;  inasmuch 
as  one  Jewish  day  ended  at  sunset,  and  the  next  commenced  at  the  same 
point  of  time.  But  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  his  visits  were 
so  as  to  time.  Besides :  the  writer  of  John's  Gospel  does  not  say  that  it 
was  "  the  first  day  of  the  week"  when  Jesus  visited  his  disciples  the  second 
time. — ^What  he  says  is  that  it  was  ••  after  eight  days"  from  his  first  visit.* 
All  that  is  certain  from  the  Gfospel  narrative  is  that  it  was  the  first  day  of 

*  See  John  xx.  19,  30. 
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the  week  when  he  firet  visited  them  after  his  resurrection,  and  that  he 
visited  them  the  second  time  in  "  eight  days  after."  That  his  second  visit 
was  precisely  in  a  week's  time,  although  called  eight  days,  is  simply  inferred 
from  what  is  said  to  have  heen  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  to 
assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  When,  however,  we  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  that  the  disciples  were  commanded,  before  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, and  probably  on  one  of  the  visits  already  mentioned,  not  to  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  there  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father; — that  after  his 
ascension  they  went  into  an  upper  room,  and  there  eontinued  with  one 
accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  ; — and  that,  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  the  little  Christian  community  continued  to  dwell  together  in  unity, 
having  all  things  in  common;*  these  considerations  considerably  weaken 
the  argument  built  simply  upon  the  supposition  that  the  disciples  could  not 
be  assembled  together  on  any  other  day  than  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  tend  strongly  to  show  that  they  were  dwelling  together  every  day 
of  the  week;  so  that  it  might  be  on  Monday  instead  of  Sunday  that 
Christ  visited  them  the  second  time,  when  tbey  were  within  and  the 
doors  closed.  Thus,  although  at  first  sight  the  inference  drawn  from 
Christ's  visits  appears  specious,  yet  when  closely  investigated  it  has  very 
little  force  to  prove  that  the  Jews  reckoned  time  inclusive ;  especially  when 
^  confronted  with  the  strong  and  numerous  proofs  produced  on  the  opposite 
side ;  for  it  needs  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  proofs  adduced  to  show  that 
the  Jews  did  not  reckon  time  thus  are  much  more  numerous,  clear,  and 
conclusive,  than  those  adduced  to  show  that  they  did,\     While  a  vast 

*  AcU  i.  4,  13;  ii.  42—47. 
t  See  pp.  252—257,  270—276.  Even  if  there  were  proof  that  it  was  on  tbe  first  day 
of  the  week  that  Jesus  paid  both  his  first  and  second  yi»it,  still  this  would  not  show  that 
the  Jews  reckoned  time  inclusive,  or  in  any  manner  differently  from  our  present  mode 
of  reckoning.  We  consider  that  from  the  commencement  of  one  Sunday  to  the  end  of 
another  there  are  eight  days  ;  and  therefore,  in  reckoning  days,  we  say — **  Sunday  and 
Sunday  are  eight."  But  if,  for  example,  a  child  is  born  at  twelve  o'clock  on  one  Sunday, 
we  do  not  say  "  it  is  eight  days  old"  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday ;  in  this 
case,  we  say  '*  it  is  a  week  old ;"  and  even  after  twelve  o'clock  we  do  not  say  "it  is  eight 
days  old,"  but  rather,  **it  is  more  than  a  week  old."  It  is  on  the  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
we  say  "it  is  eight  days  old."  When  we  say  that  a  person  is  forty  years  old,  we  mean 
that  his  fortieth  year  is  ended  ;  but  when  we  say  thut  ht  is  in  his  fortieth  year,  we  mean  that 
he  is  hetueen  thirty-nine  and  forty.  We  hare  no  proof  that  ihe  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
reckon  time  otherwise;  for  we  meet  in  their  writings  with  such  expressions  as — "In 
tBe  one  and  fortieth  }ear  of  his  reign ;"— "In  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  twelfth  month,  ia 
the  first  day  of  the  month;'* — "The  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  months." — 
Such  expressions  as  these  utterly  disprove  that  the  Jews,  in  calculating  time,  reckoned 
current  years,  months,  and  days,  as  whole  years,  months,  and  days.  So  particular,  we 
find,  were  they  on  this  point,  that  they  mentioned  the  number  of  months,  and  even  days 
that  had  elapsed  over  and  above  the  years  of  the  continuance  of  anything  related.— 
Indeed,  wo  have  proof  that,  when  they  spoke  in  round  numbere,  they  did  not  take  into 
account  at  alt  the  fraction  of  a  year.  For  instance,  we  are  told  (2  Sam.  ii.  II.)  that  the 
time  David  was  king  in  Hebron  was  seven  years  and  six  months ;  but  when  all  the  years 
during  which  he  reigned  are  summed  up,  the  fore-mentioned  six  mcntfit  are  not  only  not 
counted  as  a  whole  year,  but  even  not  counted  at  all. — "  The  days  that  David  reigned 
over  Israel  were  forty  years ;  seven  years  reigned  he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three 
years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem."  (l  Kings  ii.  11.)  No  Rabbinical  writer,— no  ancient 
author  whatever  states  that  the  Jews  reckoned  part  of  a  day,  month,  or  year,  as  a  whole. 
That  they  did  so  is  not  supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence ;  indeed  there  is  the  strongest 
•vidence  that  they  did  not.  The  assertion  that  ihey  did  so  calculate  time,  is  on  the  part 
•f  modern  divines  purely  gratuitous,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  har- 
XSSBJM  tks  Cf tstradittory  daU«  with  which  the  Scripturei  are  replete. 
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namber  of  iostances  are  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  writings  in  con- 
firmation  of  the  former,  the  latter  rests  entirely  upon  the  instance  of 
Christ's  two  visits  to  his  disciples  just  noticed,  and  upon  that  of  circum- 
cision on  the  eighth  day.  But  the  argument  built  upon  the  practice  of 
performing  this  rite  on  the  eighth  day,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
fairly  refuted.  St.  Luke  does  not  say  what  Bishop  Sherlock  asserts  he 
does,  namely,  that  *'  the  child  Jesus  was  not  circumcised  until  eight  days 
were  accomplished  :"*  but  that  "  when  eight  days  were  accomplished  for 
the  circumcising  of  the  child,  his  name  was  called  Jesus."  Now,  it  has 
been  shown  that,  as  the  Jewish  day  commenced  at  sunseti  and  as  the  rite 
of  circumcision  was  usually  performed  in  the  afternoon,  a  child  thus  cir- 
cumcised was  fully  eight  days  old  without  the  necessity  of  reckoning  parts 
of  days  as  whole  days  in  order  to  make  up  this  number.  And  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  it  is  shown  that  the  mother,  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child 
was  regarded  ceremonially  unclean  for  seven  days,  "  and  in  the  eighth  day" 
her  child  was  to  be  circumcised.  There  is  nothing  clearer  than  that,  ia 
this  case,  the  child  must  be  eight  days  old  or  in  its  *'  eighth  day/'  without 
reckoning  any  inclusive  time. 

WtSi  regard  to  the  question  whether  Christ  was  baried  at  the  end  of 
the  preparation  day,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath ;  in  other  words^ 
before  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  or  after  sunset,  which  would  be  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  we  have  only  the  term  even  or  evening,  used  by  the 
Evangelists,  fur  our  direct  guidance  on  this  point ;  although  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  their  mention  of  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  as  well  as  from 
their  use  of  other  expressions.  The  strongest  point,  perhaps,  upon  which 
the  argument  that  Christ  was  buried  at  the  close  of  the  preparation  day, 
and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  is  that — as  Mr.  Parkhurst,  Mr. 
Home,  and  others  affirm — "  the  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings,"  The  former 
of  these,  Mr.  Home  tells  us,  "  began  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day, 
or  at  our  three  o  clock  in  the  aftemoon  ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh 
hour,"  which  would  be  our  five  o'clock  p.m. ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Park- 
burst,  the  former  commenced  at  noon,  and  the  latter  at  sunset. f  Without 
stopping  now  to  attempt  at  reconciling  the  conflicting  statements  of  these 

*  9ee  page  255,  and  Luke  ii.  21.  There  are  in  BUhop  Sherlock's  defence,  certainly, 
some  facts,  but  a  greater  number  of  fictions,  while  it  contains  no  subsuntial  proof  that 
it  was  on  the  third  Jewish  day  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  true  that  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath  inclusive  the  Jews  reckoned  ei^ht  days ;  but  so  do  we  reckon.  It  is  like- 
wise true  that  the  Jews,  like  us,  reckoned  the  nights  into  the  days,  when  reckoning  by 
so  many  days;  and  that  "the  third  day" — ** after  three  days" — and  **  three  days  and 
three  nights,"  as  used  in  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  equivalent  expres- 
sions. But  just  as  the  Jews  reckoned  their  night  that  preceded  their  day  into  their  day, 
which  dpy  commenced  at  sunset  or  even,  and  therefore  comprehended  the  night ;  so  do 
we  include  the  night  in  a  day  of  twenty- four  hours,  when  reckoning  by  so  many  days. — 
The  practice  of  reckoning  the  night  into  the  day,  or  as  preceding  the  day,  has  been  very 
prevalent  from  time  immemorial.  So  did  the  Germans  reckon,  (lactt.  de  Mor.  Germ, 
c.  11.)  also  the  Gauls,  (Cssar.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.)  the  Saxons,  and  the  Britons;  traces  of 
which  remain  to  this  day  in  such  words  as  fortnight  (fourteen  nights),  last  Monday 
sevennight  (last  Monday  week),  teyfA/tof— Brit,  (eight  nighu  or  a  week),  pytlufnoa-^ 
Brit,  (fifteen  nights,  or  fortnight  )  But  none  of  theae  instances,  any  more  than  Bishop 
Sherlock's  wvOtifitpov,  proves  either  that  the  Jews  reckoned  time  inclusive,  or  that 
Jesus  rose  on  the  third  Jewish  day  from  his  burial; — the  poinu  that  the  Bishop  attempU 
to  establish. 

t  See  pp.  248,  249. 
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two  great  theologians,  we  would  only  remark  that  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Tiew. 
on  this  point,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one  ;  and  that  the  two  evenings  or 
DO*^jr  of  the  Jews  were  at  noon  and  sunset.  There  is,  however,  a  grand 
difficttlty  here  in  the  way  of  any  argument  for  the  .truth  of  Christ's  pro- 
phecy being  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  two  evenings ;  namely, 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  same  time  of  the  day  is  meant  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  term  injr  translated  sometimes  evening ^  and  the 
term  o^f  or  o^ia  rendered  also  evening  sometimes  in  the  Greek  Scriptures; 
while  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  is  late,  or  rather,  late  at  night.  Of 
this  alleged  identity  of  meaning  we  have  no  proof  whatever.  But  admit- 
ting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  are  identical  in  meaning,  let  as 
see  which  of  these  two  Jewish  evenings, — ^whether  that  at  noon,  or  that  at 
sunset — is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  in  connection  with  the  cmcifixion* 
death,  and  burial  of  Jesus.  This  is  of  importance ;  for  if  it  is  the  former 
evening  at  noon  is  meant,  then  Christ  must  have  been  buried  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  at  sunset ;  but  if  the  latter  is  meant* 
this  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  buried  after  sunset,  and 
therefore  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  mention  made  of  hours  by  the 
Evangelists,  in  detailing  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  will 
serve  at  once  to  decide  this  question.  Three  of  them  state  that,  when 
Christ  was  on  the  cross,  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  from  the 
sixth  till  the  ninth  hour ;  that  is,  from  twelve  at  noon  till  three  o'clock 
p.m.  of  our  time  ;  and  that,  at  the  last-named  hour,  namely  three  o'clock, 
Jeans  cried  with  a  loud  voice.*  At  this  time,  namely  three  o'clock,  there- 
fore, Jesus  was  alive ;  and  this  was  qfter  the  first  evening  of  the  Jews,  if, 
as  Mr.  Parkhnrst  tells  us,  the  first  evening  was  at  noon;  or  if,  as  Mr.  Home 
says,  it  was  at  three  o'clock,  then  also  was  it  the  first  evening  when  Christ 
cried  with  a  loud  voice.  The  fourth  Evangelist,  however,  as  already 
noticed,  states  that  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour  when  he  was  crucified ,t 
making  the  time  when  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  still  later.  However 
about  this  discrepancy,  we  are  told  by  two  of  the  EvangeUsts.^  after  men- 
tioning theninth  boor,  and  after  detailing  several  things  which  subsequently 
occurred,  that  "  when  the  even  was  come,"  Joseph  of  Arimathea  applied  to 
Pilate  for  leave  to  bury  the  body  of  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  if 
the  Jews  did  reckon  two  evenings,  the  latter  is  meant  here,  namely  that 
which  occurred  at  sunset.  Hence  we  perceive  that,  after  thus  scrutinizing 
this  point,  the  result  does  not  help  us  at  all  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  was  buried  be/ore  the  commencement  of  the- Jewish  Sabbath.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  the  very  meaning  of  o^ta  (even)  is  late;§  that  Joha 

•  Mattb.  xxvii.  45,  46.     Mark  xr,  33,  34.    Luke  xxiii.  4i,  46. 
t  John  xix.  14,  16.  30.  %  Matth.  xxvii.  57.    Mark  xv.  43. 

^  From  the  following  passages,  we  may  judge  in  what  sense  tlie  word  even — o^i  was 
used. — "  Wbeo  the  even  was  now  come,  his  disciples  went  down  unto  the  sea  towards 
Capernaum.  And  it  was  now  ddtrk,  and  Jesus  was  not  come  to  them." — John  ▼{.  16, 17. 
Here  it  is  clear  that  when  the  eren  was  come,  it  was  dark,  not  onlj  eunset.  The  parable 
of  the  vineyard  (Matth.  xx.  8 — 12.)  shows  that  even  did  not  occur  till  the  twelfth  hour, 
which  was  at  sunset,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  day  : — **  When  even  was 
come"  the  steward  called  the  labourers  and  gave  them  their  hire,  paying  those  who  had 
been  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  had  worked  only  one  hour,  namely  till  the  tvelfth 
hour,  a  penny.  "  Even,"  therefore,  did  not  occur  before  the  twelfth  hour,  which  was  at 
sunset    In  Mark  (i.  32.)  wt  find  tiis  expresiioa^"  At  even  when  ths  lun  did  Mi** — 
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says  the  Jews  would  not  allow  the  bodies  to  remain  on  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ;*  and  that  considerable  time  after  "  the  even  was  come"  mast 
have  elapsed  before  Joseph  could  have  obtained  permission  to  take  down 
the  body,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  embalming,  enshrouding^ 
and  depositing  it,  the  argaments  advanced  to  show  that  Christ  must  have 
been  entombed  after  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  day,  or  on  Friday 
night  of  our  time,  remain  invulnerable.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
evade  the  conclusion — even  admitting  the  Jews  reckoned  time  inclusive, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof — ^that  Jesus  did  not  remain 
in  the  sepulchre  nearly  three  days — did  not  rise  on  the  third  day,  and 
therefore  did  not  verify  his  prediction. 

There  is  one  remarkable  expression,  which  not  only  appears  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  Biblical  critics,  but  strongly  shows  the 
incorrectness  of  the  notion  that  the  Jews  reckoned  time  inclusive,  and 
furnishes  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Christ  was  buried  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  that  of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  the 
next  day  that  followed  the  preparation, — that  is,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  on 
which  Christ  lay  in  the  tomb, — they  came  to  Pilate  and  said, — *•  Sir,  we 
remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive.  After  three  days 
I  will  rise  again.  Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure 
until  the  third  day/'f  Now,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  on' the  Sabbath 
day  they  made  this  request,  and  that  Christ  rose  the  very  next  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  was  found  to  have  actually 
quitted  the  tomb  at  daybreak  that  morning,  it  is  most  singular  that  they 
should  have  used  the  expression — "until  the  third  day,"  if  they  reckoned 
time  inclusive  and  were  aware  that  the  third  day  would  be  up  in  a  few 
hours  after  they  made  this  application,  namely,  immediately  after  sunset 
that  day — when  another  Jewish  day  commenced.]!    It  is  most  strange  that 

more  eorrecdy,  when  the  sun  had  iet—ort  tiv  o  i|Xmc  ;  u  eipression  which  ihowt  that 
it  was  not  eyco  till  the  son  did  set.    Pasor,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  nnder  o^s,  remarks : 

— Idem  est  qaod  tv  vcripia,  in  extreme Non  vero  hie  primam  noctis  partem, 

quae  yespera  dicitar,  sed  oltimam  designat,"  etc.  And  the  author  of  another  Greek 
Lexicon,  printed  in  1698,  and  hearing  the  signatnre  '<  T.  C.  late  of  C.C.G.  in  Oxford." 
deftoes  the  word  tlius — "O-^'f,  late  in  the  evening.  Mark  xi.  19.  Matth.  xxnii.  1.  In 
this  scripture  it  doth  not  denote  the  first  part  of  the  night  called  the  evening,  but  the 
last  part  of  the  night  which  we  call  the  dawning  of  the  day.*'  At  all  CTenls  it  is  certain 
that  the  Jews  did  not  call  it  eeen  before  the  sun  had  set,  when  another  day  commenced. 
The  commencement  of  a  Jewish  day,  particularly  a  Sabbath  day,  may  be  inferred  with 
certain^  from  the  following  words — **  When  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark 
before  the  Sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  gates  should  be  shut,  and  charged  that  they 
should  not  be  opened  till  after  the  Sabbath."— Neh.  xiiL  19.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset.  Scarcely  any  twilight  being  in  Judea  after  sun- 
set, the  gates  of  Jeiusalem  btgan  to  be  dark  a  little  before  sunset. 

•  John  xix.  31,  42.  f  Matth.  xxvU.  62,  63. 

I  On  a  point  of  presumptive  evidence  like  this  respecting  the  guard  demanded  by  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  the  Christian  side,  as  that  which 
affirms  and  must  prove  its  affirmation.  In  all  such  inquiries  it  is  a  rule  founded  in  reason 
end  common  sense  that  whatever  is  most  probabU  mugi  be  pntumid,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  probabU  must  be  preferred  to  the  improbable.  Then,  surely  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  acted  rationally  in  asking  a  guard  for  Christ's  tomb, 
than  that  they  acted  foolishly  in  asking  a  guard  for  only  a  few  hours  instead  of  for  two 
days  and  niykte.  To  presume  such  silly  conduct  is  to  aicgue  that  neither  the  Chief  Priests, 
nor  the  Phsrissss*  with  eren  Pilate  at  their  head,  bad  among  them  a  liagle  penon  of 
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they  should  have  used  the  expression—*'  until  the  third  day"  for  a  few 
hours,  instead  of  saying — "until  to-morrow,"  if  they  thought  that  "the 
third  day"  was  up  on  the  morrow.  The  obvious  drift  of  this  expression, 
however,  shows  that  they  believed  that,  at  least,  two  days  of  the  time  were 
unexpired  when  they  made  this  application.  For  they  went  to  Pilate  on 
the  very  same  Jewish  day  that  Christ  was  entombed,  namely  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  (our  Saturday)  ;  and  it  is  vefy  natural  to  suppose  they  did  so,  if 
they  expected— as  they  are  made  to  say — that  his  disciples  would  come  by 
night  and  steal  him  away.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  allow  any  time 
to  elapse,  especially  a  night,  before  they  would  cause  the  tomb  to  be  made 
safe  ;  and  the  natural  construction  to  be  put  on  this  is  that,  Christ  having 
been  placed  in  the  tomb— a  kind  of  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock — ^late  on  the 
Friday  night, — the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath — ^by  Joseph, 
who  behoved  to  spend  most,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  night  in  embalming, 
enshrouding,  and  depositing  the  body,  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  the 
following  morning  (our  Saturday)  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  guard  to  be  placed 
on  the  sepulchre  the  next  night  and  following  nights,  lest  the  disciples 
in  the  hours  of  darkness  should  come  and  steal  the  body.  Accordingly, 
they  used  the  expressions — ••  after  three  days"  and  "  until  the  third  day," 
which  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  would  use  if  they  believed  that 
"  the  third  day"  would  be  up  on  the  very  nejt  night.  It  is  on  this  night, 
however,  or  towards  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  that,  we  learn  from  the 
Evangelists,  Christ  rose.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  space  of  time 
could  be  three  days,  or  that  Christ  rose  on  the  third  day.  For  it  to  be  so 
would  be  as  much  of  a  miracle  as  that  Christ  rose  at  all.  To  believe  it  is 
to  believe  that  one  is  three ;  or  that  from  ten  o'clock  Friday  night  till  two 
o'clock  Sunday  morning  is  three  days !  Common  sense  teaches  that  this 
8{(aoe  of  time  is  but  one  day  and  four  hours ! 

Another  very  pointed  prediction  of  his  resurrection  said  to  have  been 
uttered  by  Christ,  but  not  hitherto  noticed  here,  is  the  following. — ^Jesus, 
having  gone  into  the  temple,  and,  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  driven  out 
the  sheep  and  cattle  dealers,  together  with  their  live  stock,  poured  out 
the  changers'  money,  overthrown  their  tables,  and  ordered  the  vendors 
of  doves  to  take  away  these  emblems  of  innocence,  one  of  which  not  many 
months  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  used  by  the  Deity  to 
embody  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  descended  upon  Jesus — ^the  Jews,  not 
very  unreasonably,  asked  him  what  sign  he  showed  them  for  his  authority 
thus  to  clear  the  temple.  "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  Then  said  the  Jews, 
Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in 
three  days  ?  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  When,  therefore, 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said 
this."*    To  say  nothing  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  expression  concerning  the 

sufficient  tagacitj  to  perceive  the  folly  of  placing  a  guard  at  a  time  so  uaelees  and  un- 
neccessary,  if  only  few  hours  of  risk  remained.  We  must  presume  that  the  Chief  Priests, 
Pharisees,  and  Pilate  possessed  some  discretion, — the  two  former  in  asking,  and  the 
latter  one  in  disposing  of  a  guard  od  the  occasion  in  question.  The  supposition  that 
they  considered  Jesus's  three  days  would  be  up  in  few  hours,  however,  makes  their 
application  for  a  guard  to  be  an  act  of  the  most  useless  and  foolish  character* 

•  John  ii.  13,  22.    Matth.  xxri.  60,  61 ;  xxvu.  40.    Mark  xir.  68 ;  xt.  7». . 
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temple,  which  ambigaity  is  characteristic  of  all  the  expressions  of  Jesus 
on  any  important  point ;  and  not  to  stop  at  present  to  consider  the  moral 
character  of  the  act  of  tumbling  the  merchants  and  their  property  out  of 
the  temple,— an  act  very  unlikely  to  have  been  suffered  to  be  done  by  a 
single  individual,  who  shortly  after,  evidently  against  his  will,  was  appre- 
hended and  crucified, — to  say  nothing,  we  repeat,  about  these  things  at 
present,  let  us  consider  whether  it  is  likely  that  Christ,  by  saying  he 
would  rebnild  the  temple  in  three  days,  by  which  we  are  told  he  meant  that 
he  would  rise  from  the  grave  in  three  days  after  he  was  buried,  reckoned 
the  inclusive  time  or  not; — whether  he  meant  for  three  days  the  time  he 
lay  in  the  grave — about  thirty  hours,  or  fully  three  days — seventy- two 
hours ;  and  whether  the  Jews  understood  him  to  mean  the  latter  or  the 
former.  That  by  this  expression,  neitiier  Jesus  nor  the  Jews  meant  thirty 
hours  or  two  nights  and  a  day  is,  by  the  very  drift  of  the  ideas  conveyed 
in  the  contexts,  sufficiently  clear  to  the  most  childish  mental  cupacity. — 
Just  as  the  Jews  meant  forty-six  years,  and  not  hai/this  time,  so  did  Christ 
mean  three  days,  and  so  was  he  understood.  This  instance  evidently  shows 
not  only  that  neither  Jesus  nor  the  Jews  computed  time  inclusive,  but  also 
that  Christ  did  not  remain  in  the  grave  long  enough  by  a  day  and  a  half, 
at  least,  to> verify  his  prediction.  To  elucidate  this  point  a  little  further: 
— Supposing  a  child  was  born  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  and  died  at 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  would  it  be  said  that  it  lived  three  days 
and  three  nights,  or  even  that  it  died  the  third  day  from  its  birth  ?  If  it 
would,  then  it  follows  that,  if  it  died  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
it  would  be  said  that  it  lived  two  days  and  two  nights,  when  in  reality  it 
had  lived  but  five  hours !  Five  hours,  however,  would  never  be  called  two 
days  and  two  nights  by  any  people,  any  more  than  twenty-nine  hours 
would  be  called  three  days  and  three  nights.  Now,  the  case  of  Christ's 
burial  and  resurrection  is  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing.  He  was 
entombed  on  Friday  night  about  ten  o'clock,  and  he  rose  Sunday  morning 
about  three— after  lying  in  the  tomb  during  the  interval  of  about  twenty- 
nine  hours,  or  less  than  a  day  and  a  quarter. 

If,  however,  we  closely  examine  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  shall  have 
strong  reasons  to  infer  that  he  was  not  in  the  tomb  even  twenty-nine 
hours.  The  Evangelists  use  the  same  word  to  denote  the  hour  of  the  day 
at  which  he  was  buried  and  the  time  at  which  he  was  found  to  have  risen, 
namely  €Xi0<KTKo>, — a  verb  which  originally  signifies  to  dawn  or  shine,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  denotes  approaching,  or  drawing  on.  Luke  says  that, 
when  Joseph  entombed  Jesus,  the  Sabbath  was  drawing  on  or  dawning ; 
and  Matthew  says  that,  when  the  women  came  to  the  sepulchre  and  found 
Jesus  had  risen,  it  was  late  of  the  Sabbath,  drawing  on  or  dawning  towards 
the  first  day  from  the  Sabbath.*  So  that,  whether  to  dawn  or  to  draw  on  is 
meant  by  the  verb  used  in  these  two  instances,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the 
same  time  of  the  Jewish  day  is  meant  in  both  instances.  Nor  is  it  material 
to  our  subject  what  part  of  the  day  is  thus  meant.  '  It  is  sufficient  that  these 
passages  warrant  the  inference  that  Jesus  rose  be/ore  he  had  been  in  the 
tomb  even  twenty-four  hours  /     If  it  was  dawning  for  the  Jewish  Monday 

*  Compare  Luke  xxiii.  54. — aafifiarov  tirt^fovKt;  and  Mattb.  xxviii.  1. — O^c  ^i 
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when  the  women  fonnd  Jesus  to  have  risen,  it  was  dawning  for  the  Jewish 
Sunday  when  Joseph  placed  him  in  the  tomb«  If,  according  to  the  other 
supposed  meaning  of  the  word  used  in  these  two  places,  it  was  drawing 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Sahbath  when  Joseph  laid  JesQs  in 
the  tomb,  it  was  drawing  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Monday, 
which  commenced  at  sunset,  when  Jesus  was  found  to*  have  risen.  Not 
more,  therefore,  than  twenty-fours,  at  the  outside,  can  be  made  of  the 
interval  during  which  Jesus  lay  in  the  tomb.  The  whole  of  the  particulars 
of  Christ's  burial  and  resurrection,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  may  be 
summed  up  thus. — At  the  ninth  hour  of  the  Jewish  Saturday,  or  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  our  Friday,  Jesus  was  alive  on  the  cross  ; 
(Matth.  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv.  34.)  but  he  appears  to  have  lived  only  a  short 
time  afterwards  ;  for  we  are  told  that,  after  he  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
he  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Matth.  xxvii.  50.  Mark  xv.  37.)  ''When  even 
(or  sunset)  was  come,"  which  was  about  six  o'clock,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
went  to  Pilate  to  ask  permission  to  cut  down  the  body  and  prepare  it  for 
burial,  that  it  might  not  hang  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
about  to  set  in.  (Matth.  xxvii.  57.  Mark  xv.  49.  I^uke  xxiii.  54.  John  xiz. 
81,  42.)  But  some  time  elapsed  before  he  obtained  permission  to  remove 
the  body.  — Pilate  doubted  whether  Jesus  was  already  dead ;  and  he  there- 
fore sent  a  centurion  to  ascertain  the  fact.  When  the  centurion  returned, 
Pilate  gave  permission  to  take  down  the  body.  But  considerable  time 
again  was  required  to  prepare  it  for  burial,  (John  xix.  40.)  so  that  it 
could  not  have  been  entombed  earlier  than  nine  or  ten  o'clock  that  night. 
Although  it  was  unlawful  either  to  allow  the  bodies  of  malefactors  to 
remain  all  night  on  the  tree,  or  to  bury  them  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  it  is 
'evident  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  former,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  they  were 
obliged  to  perform  the  latter.  He  was,  unquestionably,  buried  long  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which,  like  every  other  day. 
began  at  sunset.  Having  thus  been  entombed  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Sabbath,  he  was  found  to  have  risen,  according  to  Matthew,  in  the  end 
of  the  same  Sabbath,  when  it  drew  towards  the  next  day ;  according  to 
Mark,  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day ;  according  to  Luke,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  very  early;  and  according  to  John,  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  it  was  yet  dark.  How  long  before  this  time  he  had  left  the 
tomb  we  are  not  told.  Matthew  informs  us  that  certain  women  came  to 
the  sepulchre  "  in  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  found  that  he  had  risen. 
Accordingly,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  rose  on  the  very  same  day  as 
be  was  buried  ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  tomb  fully  twenty-four  hours. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  tomb,  therefore,  three  days  and  three  nights,  as  he 
bad  predicted,  he  was  scarcely  one  day  and  a  night, — instead  of  rising  on 
the  third  day  he  rose  on  the  first ;  having  been  entombed  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  found  to  have  risen  "  in  the  end"  of  it.  It 
is  utterly  impossible,  by  ^ny  mode  of  computing  time,  to  extend  this  period 
into  three  days  and  three  nights.  Even  admitting  that  the  Jews  reckoned 
days  inclusive,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  still  this  mode  of  compatation 
cannot,  by  any  device,  construe  a  day  and  a  night  into  three  days  and 
nights.     In  supposing,  therefore,  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  at  all,* 

*  There  are  many  opinions  and  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  tale  of  Christ's 
reeurreetion.    One,  and  perhaps  the  most  prol>able,  is  that  thie  story,  with  the  rest  of 
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irfaich  is  utterly  incredible,  and  tbat  he  ever  uttered  this  prediction,  attri- 
bnted  to  him  by  his  biographers— the  Evangelists,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 

the  Gospels,  is  only  part  of  the  fabalous  productions  of  antiquity, — that  the  Gospels,  in 
their  present  shape,  were  compiled  some  two  hundred  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  from  the  mythological  and  superstitious  lore  that  was  then  circulating  in 
great  abundance, — and  that  Chiist  himself  is  only  a  mythulugical  personage  who,  if  be 
erer  bad  any  existence  at  all,  existed  many  centuries  before  the  Chrii^tian  era,  and  was 
very  different  from  ihe  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  being  originally  i£sculapius,  or  some  other 
character  of  ihe  like  fame,  and  i^erving  only  as  the  basis  of  the  Chrixtian  fable.  It  is  certain 
tbat  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity  converted  to  their  own  purposes  the  writings 
of  ancient  poets  and  philosophers,  mixing  together  the  Oriental  Gnosticism  and  Greek 
philotfophy,  and  palming  them  on  the  world,  in  a  new  form,  as  things  especially  repealed 
to  themselves.  Accordingly,  Minutius  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  211,  in  his  Apology  fur  Christianity,  called  Ortaviug,  sod  written  In  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  makes  CoBcilius  object  thus : — *'  Omnia  iata  figmenta  malesanae  opinionis,  et 
inepta  solatia,  a  poetis  fallacibus,  in  dulcedine  carmiuis  lusa,  a  vobis  nimium  credulis  in 
▼estrum  Ileum,  turpiter  reformata  sunt*"  I'he  writer  makes  Octnviut  reply  to  this  charge, 
not  by  denying,  but  rather  admitting  it.  It  is  well  known  to  all,  and  indeed  confessed 
with  sorrow,  by  some  Christian  writers  of  the  present  age,  (Vid.  ante,  p.  185,)  that  the 
Fathers  forged  who!e  Gospels  and  Epistles,  thinking  tbat  thereby  they  served  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  is  alto  well  known  that  the  Therapeuts  of  the  Alexandrian  School — the  cradle 
of  Christianity,  where  probably  it  was  first  formed  into  anything  like  a  system — devoted 
themselves  with  seal  to  the  Eclectic  philosophy,  the  main  point  of  which  was  to  collect 
together,  in  the  form  of  written  books,  whatever  was  thought  good  and  worthy  of  record 
in  all  other  systems.  Lactantius,  Amobius,  OVigen,  and  a  host  of  other  Christian  Fathers, 
make  a  boast  of  this.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that,  at  a  most  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  appears  to  have  been  great  doubts  as  to  the  real  existence  of  Christ. 
The  Uanichees,  as  Augustine  informs  us,  denied  that  he  was  a  man,  while  others  main- 
tained that  he  waa  a  raao,  but  denied  that  he  was  a  God.  (August.  Serm.  xxxvii.  c.  12.) 
The  Fathera  tell  us  that  it  was  in  the  tiroes  of  the  apostles  believed  that  Christ  was  a 
phantom^  and  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ  had  ever  had  any  corporeal  existence. 
^-Solem  negarat  meridie  lucere,  qui  docetas  sen  phantasiastas,  hsereiicoa  temporibus 
apostolomm  inficiaretur  erupisse.  (Cotelerius  ad  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Trail,  c.  10.)  Apostolis 
adhuc  in  steculo  superstitibus,  adhuc  apud  Judeum  Christi  sanguine  recenti,  pbantasma 
Domini  corpus  asserebatur.  (Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  c.  iv.  p.  304.)  There  is,  therefore, 
considerable  force  in  the  expressions  of  a  modern  writer  that  the  being  of  no  other 
individual  mentioned  in  history  ever  laboured  under  such  a  deficiency  of  evidence  as  to 
its  reality,  or  ever  was  orerset  by  a  thousandth  part  of  the  weight  of/wwrtr^/ro^that  it 
was  a  creation  of  imagination  only,  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  existence  as  a  man, 
has,  from  the  earliest  day  on  which  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  asserted,  been  earnestly 
and  strenuously  denied  ;  and  that,  not  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  by  the 
most  intelligent,  most  learned,  and  most  sincere  of  the  Christian  name  who  ever  left  to  the 
world  proofs  of  their  intelligence  and  learning  in  their  writings,  and  of  their  sincerity  in 
their  sufferings.  The  existence  of  no  individual  of  the  human  race  that  was  real  and 
po.«itive,  was  ever,  by  a  like  conflict  of  jarring  evidence  rendered  equivocal  and  uncertain. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than  for  some  persons  to  assume  an  air  of  contempt, 
and  to  cry  out  that  those  who  deny  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  existed, 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  being  answered.  It  is,  truly,  very  convenient  for  them  thus  to 
shelter  themselves  by  assuming  his  existence  as  incontrovertible,  instead  of  fairly  meeting 
historical  facts  which,  to  say  the  least,  render  his  existence  very  problematical.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  to  urge  that  it  might  as  well  be  denied  that  no  such  a  person  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  existed,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus.  For  the  existence  of  neither  Alexander  nor  Napoleon  was  miraculoui, 
and  there  never  was  on  earth  one  other  real  personage  whose  existence,  as  a  real  person- 
age, was  denied  and  disclaimed  even  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  asserted,  as  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  assumed  personality  of  Christ.  But  the  only  common  character  that 
runs  through  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence  of  heretics  is,  that  they,  one  and  all,  from  first 
to  last,  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man,  and,  professing  their  faith  in  him  as 
a  God  and  Saviour,  yet  uniformly  and  consistently  hold  the  whole  story  of  his  life  and 
sctlons  to  b«  allegorical.  The  very  earliest  Christian  writings  that  have  come  down  to  Ufy 
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the  conclnsion  that  his  attempt  at  foretelling  what  he  himself  would  do 
turned  out  a  complete  failure,  at  least  in  point  of  time,     fiut  how  absurd 

are  of  a  controverMal  character,  and  writlen  in  attempted  reruf  ation  of  heresies.  These 
heresies  must,  therefore,  have  heen  of  so  much  earlier  date  and  prior  prevalence ;  the/ 
could  not  have  been  considered  of  Rufficient  consequence  to  have  called,  (as  they  seem  to 
have  done)  Tor  the  entire  devotion  and  eiithusiafstic  zeal  of  the  orthodox  party  to  extir- 
pate, or  keep  them  under,  if  tlipy  had  not  acquired  deep  root,  and  become  of  serious 
notoriety; — an  inference  which  leads  direcMy  to  the  conclui^ion  that  they  were  or  anterior 
origination  to  any  date  that  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  the  Gospel  History.  (Taylor's 
Diegesis,  pp.  350,  347.)  Those  who  in  the  Apostolic  age  regarded  the  existence  of 
Christ  as  fabulous,  like  those  in  the  present  age  who  entertain  similar  views,  of  course 
believed  the  tale  of  his  resurrection  also  to  be  fabulous. 

Another  view  taken  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  that  it  was  a  phantom  which  was 
crucified  and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  not  a  real  body.     Ignatius,  in  bis  time,  combatted 
this  view  of  the  case: — Et  Si  wvinp  tiviq  oBiot  ovrff,  rovT*  ioriv  airtcrroi,  \tyov9tv 
TO  ioKiiv  vtirov^fvai  ovtov- — (The  English  reader  can  consult  this  passage  in  the 
Apocryphal  New  Testament — Tgnatius's  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  chap.  ii.  ver.  13.)     In 
accordance  with  the  notion  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  the  writer  of  the  Commentaries 
which  are  attributed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  apparently  quoting  from  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  tells  us  that  the  apcstle  John  attempted  to  touch  the  body  of  Christ,  but  in 
so  doing  found  no  hardness  of  flesh,  and  met  with  no  resistance  from  it ;  althongh  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  inner  part  of  it.     A  similar  idea  is  conveyed  by  Luke  where  he 
says  that  Christ  vanished  out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples,  but  yet  shortly  after  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them, — a  notion  consistent  only  with  that  of  an  apparition.  (Luke  xxiv* 
31,  36.)     Similar  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  words  of  Christ  to  Thomas,   and  Mary; 
— to  the  latter  he  says,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father, — that 
is,  I  am  not  to  be  felt ;  and  to  the  latter  he  says.  **  Peach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thiust  it 
into  my  side;" — an  operation  which  no  body  could  endure.  (John  xx.  17,  27.)     Both 
these  expressions,  contradictory  as  they  are  with  reeard  to  Jesus,  still  show  ihat  the 
writer  knew  something  of  the  notion  entertained  that  Christ  was  a  phatttum.     Luke 
(xxiv.  37,  39.)  also  has  words  proving  the  same  point,  where  he  says  that  the  disciples, 
when  they  saw  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  thought  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  and  that  he 
told  them  to  handle  him.     Marcion  of  Pontus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  127»  believed 
Christ  not  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin  and  to  ha^e  grown  up  gradually,  but  that  ha 
took  the  form  of  a  man,  and  apjteartd  as  a  man,  without  being  born,  and  at  once  showed 
himself  in  Galilee,  in  full  maturity.     Manes  also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Socrates 
and  others,  "  denied  that  Christ  was  ever  really  bom,  or  had  real  human  flesh ;  but 
asserted  that  he  was  a  mere  phantom."  (See  Lardner*s  Credibility,  vol.  ii.  p.  14L)    For 
men  who  entertained  this  notion  of  **  the  person  of  Chrirt," — his  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection,  were  of  course  a  delusion, — were  only  in  appearance.     Apelles,  'who  lived 
A.D.  160,  however,  was  not  exactly  of  this  opinion.     He  mxintained  that  Christ  had  real 
flesh,  though  not  derived  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  As  he  de^'cended  from  the  super-celei>tial 
places  of  this  earth  he  collected  to  himself  a  body  out  of  the  four  elements.    Having  thus 
formed  a  corporiety,  he  descended  to  the  earth,  was  really  crucifled,  and  afterwards 
showed  that  very  flesh  in  which  he  sufiered  to  his  disciples.     But  as  he  afterwards 
ascended  to  heaven  he  gave  back  the  body  he  had  borrowed  to  the  elements,  and  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  without  any  body  at  all.     Thus,  according  to  Father 
Apelles,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  160,  Christ  was  not  hom^  nor  xvas  his  body  like  ours,  but 
consisted  of  aerial  and  etherial  particles. — (Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  361.)     Very  probably, 
Apelles  did  not  think  it  unlikely  that  a  body  composed  of  such  subtile  matter  as  this 
should  rise  from  the  grave,  and  be  capable  of  passing  not  only  through  the  smallest 
aperture,  but  even  through  an  inch-board.     Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul,  in  his 
Gospel,  which  is  said  to  be  now  extant  in  the  Italian  language,  had  another  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  question  of  the  resurrection ;  namely,  by  denying  that  Christ  was  crucified 
at  all,  but  was  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven  by  four  angels, — that  it  was  Judas  Iscariot 
who  was  crucified  in  his  stead,  and  that  Christ  will  nut  die  till  the  very  end  of  the  world. 
—  (Toland's  Nasarenus,  letter  i.  chap.  v.  p.  17.)     The  Basilidiant,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec* 
tioo,  by  asserting  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  who  was  crucified  instead 
of  Jesus. — (See  Commentar.  de  rebus  Christian,  ante  Constant  p.  864,  et  seq.  Koran, 
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the  sappoBition  that  a  persoD  who  could  not  accurately  foretell  the  time  be 
would  rise  from  the  dead  had  power  to  rise  at  all !     Supposing  it  possible 

chap,  iiu  r«r.  63;  and  chap.  W.  rer.  150.  of  Moracci's  Edit.  The  theory  of  Cerinthua, 
as  llieodoret  informs  us,  was  that,  although  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried,  jet  be  did 
not  rise  from  the  tomb,  but  that  he  would  rise  when  there  should  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion. Cerinthus  had  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  to  know  the  fact  of  the  matter;  for 
he  lired— if  not  in  the  time  assigned  to  Christ  himself — in  the  apostolic  age,  and  was 
contemporary  with  the  apostle  John  and  bis  followers.  The  writer  of  that  ancient  nana* 
tive  called  Anaphora — which  is  inserted  in  John  Albert  Fabricius's  Codex  Apocryphus 
Not.  Test.  tom.  i.  and  which,  as  well  as  the  other  pious  writings  found  in  the  above 
work  with  it,  had  probably  been  intended  for  a  Gospel  or  an  inspired  Epistle — was, 
however,  of  a  different  opinion  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  evidently  believed  that  it 
really  took  place.  For  the  Anaphora  not  only  relates,  like  our  Gospels,  the  miracles 
which  were  performed  at  Christ's  death,  such  as  the  opening  of  graves,  the  rising  of  the 
bodies  of  sainu  who  went  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  to  many,  (Matth.  xxvii.  62, 
53.)  but  adds  that,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  the  Sabbath,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  announced  by  the  most  wonderful  indication  of  divine  power  that  ever  was 
witnessed.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  the  sun  broke  forth  into  such  splendour  as 
never  was  seen  before.  (O^^if  it  rpcriic  wpac  ri|C  vvtcroc  ^Xcoc  wc  ovitwori^  woKXa 
^aidpvt^ae) ;  and  the  heavens  became  enlightened  seven  times  more  than  any  other  day. 
(QffTt  Tov  ovpavov  ytvur^ai  ^raytayov  tiCTairXaotova,  vmp  iraaaQ  rag  ritupac.) 
And  the  light  ceased  not  to  shine  all  that  night.  (Tlaoav  it  vvKTa  crfivijv  ovk  iravoaro 
TO  ^c  ^ivov.)  This,  however,  was  not  all  the  miraculous  manifestation  of  divin« 
power'on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  resurrection.  For  the  writer  of  the  Anaphora,  who 
pretends  that  it  is  a  narration  by  Pilate  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  of  what  took  place, 
says  that  an  instantaneous  chasm  occurred,  and  the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed  all  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  (Twv  8t  lovSaiutv  iroXXoi  t^avov  cv  rw  xaopari  tuq  y^Q  Kara" 
Tiwdivrt^f  wc  H^  cvpc^ffyai  in);  their  temple  and  their  synagogues  all  yanished 
away,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  of  them  left  in  all  Jerusalem. 
(Tjyy  avpcov  to  irXti^oQ  rwv  lov^acwv  ruv  ra  Kara  tov  Itioov  Xtyofuvi^y*  Mia 
avvaywyii  rutv  lovdaiutv  ovk  vtrtXu^ii  cv  avrri  Ttj  UpovoaXrip.)  The  Roman  soldiers 
who  had  kept  the  sepulchre,  ran  siark-etaring  mad.  (Oi  it  TipovvrtQ  to  pvtipitov 
iTTpaTiurat  tv  ttoraiti  ytvopivoi.)  See  the  Codex  Apocryphus,  tom.  ii.  p.  07.  and 
Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  364.  Thia,  certainly,  was  something  like  a  tiffn  to  the  Jews ;  and  a 
palpable  proof  of  Christ's  resurrection.  According  to  the  Anaphora,  the  destrur*tion  of 
the  temple  was  not  left  to  Vespasian, — it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  resurrection  !  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  none  of  the  Jews  told  the  tale  of 
this  grand  display  of  retributire  justice,  and  that  it  is  not  recorded  by  any  writer  of  the 
times;  for  none  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  at  least,  were  left  alive  to  record  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  paeans  marvellous  that  none  of  the  Jew;), — that  none  but  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  Christ  saw  him  afer  his  resurrection ;  for  none  were  left  alive  to  see 
him,-^all  had  been  swullowed  up  by  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  most  unforiuoate  tliat 
there  is  not  a  syllable  about  this  grand  feat  of  veugeaiice  in  our  Gospels.  But  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  a  series  of  miracles  were  performed  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  at  his 
death,  when  the  sun  darkened,  rocks  rent,  graves  opened,  the  dead  rose,  and  the  veil  of 
the  temple  rent  ssunder.  The  latter  is  told  to  us  by  the  Evangelists,  but  the  former  told 
to  Tiberius  by  Pilate ! 

Another  mode  of  accounting  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  resorted  to  by  some,  is  that 
his  death  was  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  said  there  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  his 
body  was  quickly  conveyed  away  by  his  disciples,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  followers, 
who,  by  means  then  known  in  Oriental  countries,  resusciuied  it.  so  that  Christ  lived  for 
six  months  afterwards,  but  died  from  the  shock  his  system  had  received  on  the  cross. — 
This  tradition  is  said  to  be  still  firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  and  to  acquire  much  plausi- 
bility from  the  following  eircumstancee  narrated  by  the  Evangelists  themselves.— First,  the 
short  period  of  Christ's  suspension  on  the  cross. — Secondly,  tue  fact  of  the  two  male- 
factors who  suffered  with  him  remaining  alive.— Thirdly,  the  hastening  of  their  denth 
by  breaking  their  bones,  but  wft  Christ's  bones.— Fourthly,  according  to  Mark,  (xv.  44.) 
Pilate  marvelled  if  Christ  were  already  dead,  and  questioued  the  fact. — Fifthly,  the  Sab- 
bath (Friday,  sunset)  being  already  begun,  (the  ninth  hour)  Jesus's  body  must  have 
quickly  been  taken  down,  and  harried  off. — Sixthly,  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  a 
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to  put  Deity  to  death — to  i-ender  immortality  mortal — how  repugnant  to 
sound  reason  the  idea  that  a  person  who  had  the  divine  attribute  of  omnt- 
poience,  so  as  to  be  able  to  become  alive  after  he  had  been  put  to  death, 
should  not  be  possessed  of  the  divine  attribute  of  omniscience,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  know  precisely  when  he  would  rise  into  life  !  How  incredible  that 
Jesus  could  foretell  that  he  would  rise  at  all,  when  he  could  not  foretell 
the  time  he  would  rise !  How  unlikely  that  he  was  really  endued  with  the 
prophetic  gift,  when  he  could  not  have  a  correct  insight  into  seventy-two 
hours  of  futurity,  and  could  not  accurately  foretell  his  own  actions !  How 
all  this  completely  disproves  that  Jesus  possessed  either  the  attribute  of 
omnipotence  or  of  omniscience, — that  he  ever  rose,  or  prophesied  that  he 
would  rise !  How,  in  a  word,  all  this  exposes  the  mythological  character 
of  those  productions  called  Gospels  ! 

It  is  equally  evident  that  this  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  in  regard  to 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  which  Christ  promised  he  should  give  to  the 
Jews,  or  at  least  to  those  influential  sections  of  them — the  Scribes,  Saddu- 
cees,  end  Pharisees.'*'  It  is  only  an  evasion  of  the  objection  to  urge  that 
Christ  did  not  say  he  would  appear  to  those  whom  he  terms  "  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  i" — that  all  he  agreed  to  do  was  to  lie  in  the  grave 
three  days  and  three  nights,  as  Jonas  lay  in  the  fish's  belly  ;  and  that  he 
did  so  they  had  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  their  own  guard. — 
If  the  words  of  Christ,  on  this  point,  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  mean 
that  he  would  appear  after  his  resurrection  to  those  to  whom,  at  the  time, 
he  spoke.  Applying  to  this  question  that  rule  of  criticism  admitted  to  be 
sound  and  adopted  by  all  Christian  writers, — namely,  that  of  explaining 
one  passage  of  Scripture  by  a  parallel  passage,  we  find  in  Luke  the  follow- 
ing words. — "  As  Jonas  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son 
of  man  be  to  this  generation."t  We  know  how  Jonas  was  a  sign  to  the 
Ninevites, — they  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach,  after  he  had  been  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  fish's  belly.  We  are  not  informed  that  Jonas 
was  any  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  or  that  they"  knew  anything  whatever  of 
him  before  he  began  to  preach  to  them,  denouncing  the  overthrow  of  their 

watch  was  set  on  the  sepulchre  by  tlie  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  seem  to  have  done  so 
in  a  very  silly  manner,  by  merely  sealing  the  great  slone  whereby  Christ's  followers  had 
adroitly  obstructed  all  access  to  the  i^epulchre,  instead  ot  removing  it  and  ascertaining 
that  the  body  was  really  within.  (Matth.  xxvii.  60,62,  66.) — And  lastly,  the  Evangelists 
state  that  Jesus  was  after  the  crucifixion,  on  various  occasions,  seen,  touched,  and  his 
person  examined,  by  his  followers,  with  whom  he  ate,  talked,  and  walked,  on  several 
occasions." 

Such  ore  some  of  the  vaiious  opinions  of  the  origin  of  the  story  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
They  are  placed  beTore  the  reader  that  he  may  have  a  choice  of  theories.  Aftev  matured 
reflection,  however,  he  will,  most  probably  come  to  the  conclubion  that  this  tale  origi- 
nated in  the  same  manner  as  **  The  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary," — "  The  Gospels  of  the 
Infancy  of  Christ," — "The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus," — the  epistolary  correspondence  of 
Christ  and  Abgarus,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Ignatius,  together  with  hundreds  of  other 
similar  productions  of  the  sges  when  facts  were  not  so  much  appreciated  as  fables,  in  the 
form  of  books.  If  he  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  he  will  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  snob 
a  personage  as  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was  ever  crucified,  much  less  raised  from  the 
dead.  This  will  relieve  him  from  having  recourse  to  the  unnecessary  supposition  that 
he  was  resuscitftted.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  throughout  the  body  of 
this  Essay,  the  New  Testament  is  taken  to  be  what  it  professes  tobe-— a  genuine  produc- 
tion ;  however  far  the  writer  is  from  believing  this  to  be  the  case. 

•  See  pp.  376—978.  f  Compare  Luke  zi.  2tt— 33.  Matth.  zi.  88—43. 
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city.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  heard  of 
him,  as  having  been  in  the  fish's  belly  three  days  and  three  nights,  had  he 
not  gone  into  their  city  to  preach,  after  his  miraculous  deliverance.  It 
was  in  the  act  of  Jonas  going  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites,  after  he  had  been 
in  the  fish's  belly,  that  he  was  a  sign  to  them.  And  precisely  in  this 
manner  Christ  foretells  he  would  be  a  sign  to  the  "  evil  and  adulrerous 
generation." — "  As  Jonas  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  to  this  generation."  Hence,  we  find  him  dwelling  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonas,  saying — "  The  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas,  and  behold  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here."  The  whole  tenoar  of 
his  comparison  of  Jonas's  deliverance  from  the  fish's  belly  and  his  preaching 
to  the  Ninevites,  with  his  own  resurrection  and  his  preaching  to  the  "  evil 
and  adulterous  generation,"  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
have  the  Jews,  whom  he  addressed,  believe  that  he  should  appear  to  ihem, 
and  preach  to  them  after  hia  resurrection.  In  this  manner,  and  in  this 
only,  was  he  or  could  he  be  a  sign  to  them,  as  Jonas  had  been  a  sign  to 
the  Ninevites.  This  is  clearly  the  true  meaning  of  the  comparison,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  Ninevites,  in  the  Day  of  Judgment — 
which  was  then  thought  close  at  hand,  and  to  which  Jesus  had  just 
alluded — ^would  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  because  the  former  had 
believed  Jonas,  and  the  latter  refused  to  believe  Christ.  Jesus,  however, 
was  not  such  a  sign  as  he  foretold  be  should  be,  nor  any  sign  at  all  to  this 
"evil  and  adulterous  generation  ;"* after  his  resurrection  he  did  not  appear 
to  one  of  themt — he  appeared  only  to  his  own  disciples.  Although  he  was  on 
earth  forty  days  before  his  ascent,  he  concealed  himself  from  every  other 
eye !  His  pre(Uction,  therefore,  in  this  respect  again  was  not  true.  We  must 
consequently  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  neither  rose  at  the  time  he 
predicted,  nor  appeared  to  these  to  whom  he  said  he  should  appear.  The 
subject  having  been  thus  far  investigated,  the  Biblical  student  is  left  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  Jesus  rose  at  all  or  not,  and  whether  his  di^ci- 
pies  ever  saw  him  after  his  entombment,  or  whether  the  report  that  they 
did  has  emanated  from  any  other  source  than  that  which  could  be  produc- 
tive of  nothing  but  truth.  With  this  remark,  namely,  that  the  prophecy 
of  Jesus  regarding  these  fore-mentioned  points  connected  with  his  resur- 
rection, appears  to  be  quite  as  devoid  of  truth  as  his  prediction  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  End  of  the  World,  the  subject  is  left  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  reader. 


SsCTION    V. THE     PRBDICTION     OF     JB8D8    RBGARniNO     A     WOMAM     WHO 

POURBD    UPON    HIM    A    BOX    OF    OINTMBNT    VALSIFIBD. 


There  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  other  predictions  of  Christ  which 
time  has  proved  to  be  equally  untrue  with  those  already  noticed.  To 
glance  at  some  of  these  would  not  be  amiss  now  before  we  close  the  present 
chapter.  One  of  them  is  the  prediction  that  the*  act  of  the  woman  with  the 
box  of  ointment  would  be  mentioned  wheresoever  the  Gospel  would  be 
preadied.     When  Christ,  on  one  occasion,  was  in  Bethany,  we  are  told 
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that  a  woman  came  unto  him  with  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment, and  poured  it  on  his  head,  as  he  sat  at  meat.  When  the  disciples 
saw  this  done,  they  indignautly  made  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  in  wasting  the  ointment,  saying  that  it  could  have  been  sold  for 
much  money  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor.  Jesus  reproved  them, 
saying,  among  other  things, — "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Wheresoever  this 
Gosjpel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."'*'  Here  is  as  clear  and 
distinct  a  prophecy  as  possibly  can  be  uttered.  Wherever  the  Gospel  was 
to  be  preached,  the  tale  of  the  woman  and  her  box  of  ointment  was  to  be 
told  as  a  memorial  of  her.  Has  this  proved  true  ?  Every  one  who  has 
heard  half-a-dozen  sermons  preached  is  in  a  position  to  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly that  it  has  not ;  for  in  few,  perhaps  in  none  of  these  sermons,  could 
he  have  heard  mention  made  of  the  woman  and  her  box  of  ointment.  One 
would  naturally  expect  from  this  prophecy  that  either  before,  or  after,  or 
at  the  beginning,  or  at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  every  sermon,  the  tale 
of  the  box  of  ointment  would  be  formally  told  by  the  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  an  indispensible  part  of  the  service,  just  as  the  Lord's  prayer  forms 
an  indispensible  part  of  the  service  of  the  Established  Church,-^of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Wesleyans ; — one  would  expect  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  this  in  the  Litanies  and  Liturgies  of  the  fore- mentioned 
churches,  and  in  some  corner,  at  least,  of  the  service  of  every  denomination 
of  Disssenters.  Such,  however,  is  not  to  be  found.  The  Gospel  has  been 
preached  in  thousands  of  places  and  on  tens  of  thousands  of  occasions  with- 
out any  mention  being  made  of  the  poor  woman  and  her  alabaster  box  of 
very  precious  ointment, — and  without  a  syllable  being  uttered  as  to  what 
she  did  '*for  a  memorial  of  her."  Indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
hear  her  act  mentioned  at  all  in  a  sermon  ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned,  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  or  illustrating  some  point  the  preacher  has 
in  view,  and  not  in  order  to  comply  with  a  particular  command,  or  to 
verify  a  pointed  prediction  of  Jesus.  Very  few  sermons,  if  any,  have  ever 
been  preached  from  this  happy  text.  Thus  both  Christ's  words  and  the 
poor  woman  are  forgotten  much  more  frequently  than  remembered.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  prediction  of  Jesus,  that  "  wheresoever  this  Gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  therk  shall  also  this  that  this  woman 
hath  done  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her"  ?  It  must  be  admitted  either  that 
the  prophecy  has  proved  untrue  or  that  wherever  and  whenever  this  is 
not  told  in  a  sermon,  "  this  Gospel"  is  not  preached.  To  admit  the  latter 
is  as  fatal  to  Christianity  as  to  admit  the  former,  and  is  much  more  unrea- 
sonable and  palpably  at  variance  with  truth.  Very  few  Christians  would 
contend  that  it  is  only  when  and  where  the  woman  with  her  box  of  oint- 
ment is  mentioned  the  Gospel  is  preached.  Very  few  would  not  frankly 
admit  that  there  have  been  thousands  of  sermons  preached  without  a 
syllable  about  the  ointment,  quite  as  orthodox,  evangelical,  and  efficacious, 
as  those  in  which  frequent  mention  was  made  of  it,  or  in  which  the  whole  tale 
of  it  was  narrated, — that  Divine  infiuence  has  attended  sermons,  and  made 
them  the  means  of  converting  sinners,  time  innumerable,  when  not  the 

•  Malth.  xxvi.  6—13.  Mark  xiv.  3—9.  There  is  here  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
quibbling  about  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  text,  which  is  as  clear  and  explicit  as  that 
of  tlie^Cuglish. 
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slightest  allusion  was  made  to  what  the  woman  did  with  the  ointment. — 
Then,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  mast  be  concluded  that  Christ's  prediction  is 
false.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  many  places  in  the  whole  world, 
without  telling  also  what  this  woman  did  for  a  memorial  of  her.  Although 
thousands  of  places  may  be  pointed  out  where  this  has  been  done,  yet 
for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  only  in  one  place  without  the  tale  of  the 
ointment  being  told,  is  sufficient  to  falsify  the  prediction.  If  we  have  a 
full  and  true  report  of  Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon  and  other  sermons  he 
delivered,  the  prophecy  was  falsified  in  his  preaching,  at  the  outset,  though 
attended  with  its  alleged  miraculous  effects.  Neither  in  Peter's  preaching ; 
in  that  of  Stephen ;  of  Paul ;  nor  Barnabas — in  neither  the  preaching  nor 
the  epistles  of  any  of  the  Apostles  have  we  a  single  word  about  this 
woman  or  her  box  of  ointment.  Very  frequently  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  other  large  cities,  the  Gospel  is  preached  by  "  open  air  preachers"  on 
a  spot  where,  in  all  probability,  never  a  sermon  has  been  delivered  before, 
and  never,  perhaps,  a  sermon  will  be  delivered  again,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  woman  and  her  ointment.  In  every  such  case,  a  fresh 
proof  is  given  that  this  prophecy  of  Christ  has  turned  out  to  be  untrue. 


SSCTJOK  VI.— K^HRISt'b   PAOPflBCT   RBOARDINO  THB   SIGNS  WHICH   WOULD 
rOLLOW   BBLIBVEB8   IN   CHRISTIANITY    FALSIFIBD. 


Another,  and  the  last  that  shall  be  noticed  here,  of  these  false  pro- 
phecies is  that  touching  the  signs  which  Christ  predicted  should  "  follow" 
believers  and  attest  their  faith.  In  delivering  his  final  commission  to  his 
Apostles  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  them, — '•  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And 
these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,'  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out 
devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover"*  Now  the  question  is — Were,  or  are 
these  five  miraculous  signs  of  divine  power  verified  in  believers  ?  Did  they, 
or  do  they  follow  a  belief  in  Jesus  ?  Can  believers,  or  do  they  pretend 
that  they  can,  cast  out  devils  ?  Or  do  they  now-a-days  even  believe,  like 
the  benighted  followers  of  Christ,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  on  earth, 
that  there  is  such  a  state  of  things  as  demoniacal  possession,  so  as  to 
entertain  any  hope  of  having  a  chance  of  trying  their  hands  at  casting  out 
a  devil,  and  thereby  having  a  proof  whether  they  believe  ?  Do  demons  come 
out  of  people  at  the  bidding  of  believers  ?  Do  believers  now  speak  with 
new  tongues  ?  Can  they,  with  impunity,  take  up  poisonous  serpents  ? — 
Can  they  handle  the  rattlesnake  without  being  mortally  bitten  ? — Can  they 
take  up  "  the  spotted  mockeson,  or  the  deadly  copper-head,"  without 
endangering  their  lives  ?     Can  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,t  and  not  be 

•  Mark  XTi.  16—18. 
t  la  these  words  there  is,  doubtless,  refereoce  to  the  practice  of  heathen  jugglers  to 
drink  the  poison  of  venomous  animals  without  receiving  any  injur/  ;  and  the  idea  has 
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hart  ? — "  Can  they  drain  the  hemlock  bowl»  and  yet  escape  the  fate  of 

Socrates  ?"     Do  the  sick  recover  when  they  only  lay  their  hands  on  them  ? 

— Do  either  burning  typhus  and  scarlet  fevers,  or  devastating  plagues  and 

cholera,  or  any  other  diseases,  flee  when  they  impose  their  hands  on  the 

sick  ? — "Do  they  supersede  medical  skill  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  }" — 

All  these  things  believers  must  be  able  to  do  before  this  prophecy  can  be 

true.     And  can  they  do  them  ?     It  is  positively  certain  that  they  cannot. 

"  The  poison  of  the  death-herb,  and  the  venom  of  the  reptile,  reach  the 

life  of  him  who  believes  as  of  him  who  believes  not.    Death  is  arrested  as 

little  by  the  touch  of  piety  as  of  scepticism."*  Natural  laws  are  unbending, 

— the  infringement  of  any  of  them  is  productive  of  the  same  result  to  the 

believer  as  to  the  unbeliever,  which  is  proved  by  daily  observation  and  I 

experience.     What,  then,  becomes  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  I 

that  believers  would  be  known  by  their  being  able  so  far  to  violate  these 

laws  with  impunity  as  to  take  up  venomous  reptiles,  and  drink  deadly 

poisons  without  being  hurt?     The  only  alternative  here  again  is  that, 

either  this  prediction  has  proved  false,  or  that  there  are  no  true  believers 

in  the  present  age,  to  say  nothing  of  past  ages.    The  prediction  is  as  clear 

and  definite  as  language  can  render  it.     Christ  foretells  that  certain  signs 

will  follow  those  who  believe, — they  shall  be  able  to  do  certain  things ; 

and  these  things  are  to  be  as  signs  or  tests  whereby  people  are  known  to 

be  believers  or  not ;  and  these  signs  he  enumerates. f     Now,  these  signs 

none  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  Christianity  do  exhibit,  or  are  obie 

to  exhibit.     The  unavoidable  inference,  therefore,  is  that,  either  there  are 

no  believers,  or  Christ's  prediction  is  not  true. 

The  only  reply  that  can  be  anticipated  to  this  charge  is  the  following 
usual  quibble  ;  namely,  that  Christ  did  not  say  how  long  these  signs  were 
to  follow  those  who  believed.  If,  therefore,  they  once  followed  those  who 
believed,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.     And  that  they  did  follow  those  who 

srideDtly  been  borrowed  from  this  wonderful  feat.  Lncan,  (Pharsal.  lib.  iz.  r.  614.) 
in  reference  to  serpents,  says, — Noxia  serpentum  est  admisto  sanguine  pestis  morsu 
virus  habent  et  fatum  dente  minantur  pocula  morte  carent.  Although  the  poison  of 
venomous  serpents  when,  bj  means  of  a  bite,  they  mix  it  with  the  blood  of  their  victim, 
is  certain  death,  if  allowed  to  have  its  full  effect ;  yet  the  same  poison  can  be  taken  into 
the  stomach,  as  a  draught,  unattended  with  any  poisonous  effect.  After  a  number  of 
experiments  had  been  made  on  the  most  venomous  serpents  by  Rhedi  and  other 
eminent  philosophers  of  the  age,  at  the  command  of  Ferdinand  II.  the  Grand  Dnke  of 
Tuscany,  Tozzi,  a  person  who  professed  to  charm  vipers  and  to  know  all  about  the  effect 
of  their  venom,  drank,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  his  assembled  philosophers,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  poison  which  had  been  extracted  from  the  vipers  experi- 
mented upon,  without  suffering  the  least  injury.  It  is  now,  indeed,  an  established  fact 
that  the  poison  of  reptiles  is  not  iiyurious  unless  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  that  it  can 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  safety.  This  was  well  known  to  ancient  Eastern  con- 
jurors, &c.  Hence,  the  Gospel  expression — **  They  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them."  But  if  everybody  can,  as  we  have  seen, 
drink  the  poison  of  serpents  without  being  injured,  how  is  this  a  sign  to  distinguish 
believers  from  infidels  7  Again :  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  are  implied  in  the  words 
— "  any  desdly  thing."  Can  saints  drink  these,  and  not  evince  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing death  ?  Can  they  long  survive  a  stiong  dose  of  prussic  acid,  white  aisenio,  or 
strychnine  f 

•  See  Bachelor  and  Owen's  Discussion  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  pp.  138, 
161, 196. 

t  Set  Haslam's  LetUrs  to  the  Clergy,  letter  xxiv.  pp.  1, 2. 
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believed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  charch,  when  miracles  were  performed, 
there  is  amp]e  proof.  The  Apostles*  and  their  converts  did  cast  out 
devils  ;  did  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  did  take  up  serpents  with  impunity* 
as  in  the  case  of  Paul  to  whose  hand  fostened  a  viper  which  he  shook  off 
into  the  fire  without  receiving  the  least  harm  ;t  and  also  did  lay  their 

*  It  is,  however,  rery  singular  that  the  Apostles,  after  they  had  been  endued  with 
this  miraculous  power,  failed  to  cast  out  a  devil  from  a  child  the  very  first  time  appa- 
rently they  put  their  newly  received  gift  to  the  test.  When  Christ  **  ordained"  his 
twelve  apostles  he  gave  them  power  to  "  cast  out  devils,*^  or,  according  to  Matthew, 
**  unclean  spirits,"  whence  we  infer  that  unclean  spirits  and  devils  are  one  and  the  same 
species  of  beings.  (Compare  Matth.  x.  1.  Mark  iii.  15.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Aposties  were  anxious  to  try  their  hands  now  at  casting  out  devils.  Having  obtained  i 

a  subject,  namely  a  child,  (out  of  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  it  was  easier 
to  cast  out  the  devil  than  out  of  an  adult)  they  made  the  experiment ;  but  they  failed  I 
The  power  which  they  applied  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect,  either  good  or 
bad,  upon  the  devil — ^whatever  physical  effect  it  had  upon  the  poor  child  which  was  put 
under  the  operation.     The  father  of  the  child,  therefore,  brought  it  to  Jesus,  entreating  j 

him  to  cure  it,  and  saying  that  he  had  taken  it  to  the  disciples,  "  and  they  could  not  i 

cure  him."  (See  Matth.  xvii.  14 — 21.)     Jesus,  however,  effectually  "  rebuked  the  devil ;  I 

and  he  departed  out  of  him,  and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour."  Now,  if  the 
power  with  which  Christ  had  invested  his  disciples  was  real,  it  is  very  strange  that  they 
should  have  failed  to  cast  out  the  devil.     This  the  disciples  themselves  appear  to  have  I 

thought  very  odd.     They  were,  doubtless,  very  much  disappointed ;  and  therefore  they  i 

spoke  to  Jesus  *'  apart"  and  asked  him — "  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out  ?** — a  very 
fair  question.  The  answer,  however,  Jesus  gave  is  even  more  wonderful  than  that  the 
disciples  failed  to  cast  out  the  devil  after  they  had  been  endowed  with  divine  power  to  , 

do  so.  He  tells  them — "  Because  of  your  unbelief."  It  is  most  difficult  to  conceive 
bow  their  unbelief  could  interfere  with  a  power  which  was  not  inherent  in  them.     Nor  , 

does  there  appear  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  unbelief  or  want  of  faith.    The  disciples,  | 

doubtless,  believed  they  could  cast  out  the  devil,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  at-  , 

tempted  at  such  a  miraculous  thing ;  and  that  they  had  the  greatest  faith  in  Christ  is 
clear  from  their  coming  to  him  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  failure.    Christ's  answer,  how-  | 

ever,  like  all  the  other  answers,  which  the  Gospels  put  into  his  mouth,  is  obscure  and 
evasive.  If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  this  answer,  it  means  the  same  thing  as  is 
now-B-days  impressed  by  charmers  of  the  toothache  and  of  other  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  i 

by  fortune  tellers,  conjurers,  &c. — All  tell  those  who  are  simple  enough  to  consult  them 
— "You  must  have  faith." — **  If  you  do  not  believe  in  me,«I  can  do  nothing,"  &c.  Christ, 
however,  prescribes  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  casting  out  of  the  kind  of  devils  to  which 
that  in  the  child  belonged.  This  devil  was  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;•— the  causa  perhaps  of  the 
failure  of  the  disciples. 

t  Acts  xxviii.  9—6.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Malta  is  meant  by  Melita,  the 
island  in  which  Paul  is  said  to  have  shaken  a  viper  off  his  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  by  some  writers  to  show  that  it  was  another  island,  of  the  same  name,  on  I 

the  coast  of  lllyricum,  now  called  Melede,  The  situation  of  all  the  places  named  by  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  in  describing  Paul's  dangerous  voyage,  indeed,  clearly  shows  that  he  , 

means  Malta,  This  being  ceruin,  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  vipers  of  Malta  are  | 

not,  in  the  least,  poisonous.  To  state,  therefore,  that  one  of  these  harmless  vipers  clung 
to  Paul's  hand,  and  that  he  shook  it  off  without  receiving  any  injury,  does  not  furnish 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  he  was  endowed  with  preternatural  power  to  "  take  up  ser- 
pents" with  impunity,  when  those  serpents  were  of  that  sort  whose  bite  causes  almost 
instantaneous  death.  In  Malta,  as  in  many  other  islands,  there  are  no  venomous  animals 
at  all.  Travellers,  however,  assure  us  that  there  are  there  harmless  vipers ;  and  Linnseus 
and  other  naturalists  (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxix)  tell  us  that  the  sorts  of 
vipers  that  are  not  poisonous  are  as  ten  to  one  that  are  so.  It  is  therefore  very  marvel- 
lous that  it  was  on  an  island  where  vipers  were  not  poisonous  Paul  shook  off  one  of  these 
reptiles  from  his  hand  into  the  fire  without  receiving  any  harm  !  It  is  not  for{;ottcn 
that  there  is  extant  a  priestly  fable  that,  on  this  occasion,  Paul  cursed  the  venomous 
animals  of  the  island,  and  banished  them  from  it  for  ever,  so  that  henceforth  none  that 
were  even  imported  into  it  could  subsist  there ;  and  aUo  that,  on  the  very  spot  he  thus 
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hands  upon  the  sick  so  that  thereby  they  recovered.  And  indeed  the 
miraculous  power  which  they  possessed,  the  Apostles  affirmed  to  be  a 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.* 

But  it  should  be  recollected  that  Christ  in  the  prophecy  makes  no  such 
restriction.  He  does  not,  by  any  means,  confine  these  signs  to  the  apo- 
stolic age,  or  to  any  number  of  ages  whatever.  The  promise  of  these 
signs  to  follow  those  that  believe,  according  to  the  obvious  drift  of  the 
passage,  is  co-extensive  with  the  time  any  believers  should  be  found  in  the 
world.  Accordingly,  Matthew,  in  reporting  the  same  commission  given 
by  Christ,  has  the  words — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  ttnto  the  end  of 
the  world."f  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Christ  did  not  think  that 
the  £nd  of  the  World  would  not  come  for  eighteen  centuries,  as  time  has 
now  proved.  But  that  he  laboured  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  time  the 
world  would  endure,  by  no  means  assists  Christians  in  proving  that  his 
prediction  of  the  signs  which  were  to  follow  believers  has  not  been  falsified. 
If  the  promise  of  the  sigpas  is  to  be  limited  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
then  the  threat  of  damnation  to  unbelievers,  in  the  same  commission,  is  by 
parity  of  argument  to  be  limited  to  those  ages  ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  that 
is  spoken  of  in  this  commission,  is  to  be  so  limited. — ^The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  was  to  continue  only  during  the  ages  of  the  signs ; 
those  who  believed  and  were  baptized  in  those  ages  only  were  to  be  saved  ; 
and  those  who  believed  not  in  those  ages  only  were  to  be  damned.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  that  the  signs  were  limited  to  any  time,  without  inevi- 
tably admitting  the  same  limitation  to  the  whole  of  the  commission.  Then 
the  argument  stands  thus : — either  the  Gospel  was  not  intended  by  Christ 
to  be  preached  to  the  people  of  the  present  age,  or  there  are  now  no 
believers,  or  the  prediction  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  with  regard  to  these 
signs  has  proved  false. 

^  The  Mormonites,  however,  have  another  answer  to  give  to  this  charge 
against  Christ.    The  followers  of  Joseph  Smith  or  Latter-Day  Saints — 
who  certainly  do  not  disown  Christ — say  that  they  do  cast  out  devils, 
• 

cursed  the  baneful  tnimals,  his  statue  was  erected,  and  a  church  built  and  consecrated 
to  him,  for  "  the  benefit  of  the  clerg:jr"  of  benighted  ages.  But  there  is  the  same  amount 
of  eyidence  that  St.  Patrick  expelled  all  venomous  reptiles  from  Ireland,  where  none  are 
found,  as  that  St.  Paul  did  the  same  in  regard  to  Malta.  The  absence  of  poisonous 
animals  in  such  islands  as  these  is  accounuble  on  causes  which  exist  in  nature,  »o 
that  neither  a  popish  nor  an  apostolic  miracle  is  required  to  effect  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  writer  of  the  Acts'  narration  of  the  viper,  many  touches  which  indicate  the 
comparatively  recent  date  of  this  book.  His  tale  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  belief  that 
although  the  vipers  of  Malta  are  now  not  poisonous,  and  probably  were  known  to  him, 
when  he  wrote,  not  to  be  poisonous ;  yet  that  they  were  so  before  Paul  cursed  them,  as 
be  shook  one  of  them  from  his  hand  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames.  Accordingly,  he 
tells  us  that  the  inhabitanU  of  the  island,  who — he  would  have  his  readers  believe— knew 
by  experience  what  deadly  animals  these  vipers  were,  expected  to  see  Paul  suddenly 
drop  down  dead,  or,  at  least,  to  find  bis  hand  swelling.  But  as  they  perceived  this 
natural  and  invariable  result  of  a  bite  by  a  viper  did  not  follow  in  this  case,  they  deemed 
it  a  miracle,  and  pronounced  Paul  a  god.  Such,  evidently,  is  the  notion  which  this 
writer  wished  his  romance  of  the  viper  to  convey.  This  furnishes  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  fabulous  tale  Uiat  Paul  bad  cursed  the  venomous  reptiles  of  Malta  was 
afloat  before  the  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written. 

•  Acta  T.  12,  14,  16;  i.  8.    Rom.  xv.  18, 19.     1  Cor.  zii.  12. 
t  Matth<  zzviii.  20. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTRR  OV  THE  PROPHET  OF  NAZA- 
RBTHy  AS  BXBMPLIPIBD  IN  BIS  PRECEPTS,  HIS  DISCOURSES,  BIS  ACTIONS, 
AND    BIS   SOCIAL   INTERCOURSE. 


Section  I. — general  remarks. — the  ceiteria  bt  which  the  moealitt 

OF  JESUS  IS  TO  BE  TESTED.— BIS  MORALITY  MOT  A  MODEL  OF  PERFECTION 

TO    MANKIND   IN    ALL  AGES NO   ACCOUNT  IN  OUR  GOSPELS  OF  THE  FIRST 

THIRTY   YEARS   OF   HIS   LIFE. — OBSEEVATIONS   ON    HIS    SERMON   ON   THE 
MOUNT. 


Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  investigated  the  character  of  Jesaa 
as  a  prophet  of  truth,  and  found  it  '*  wanting."  let  us  now  glance  at  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  his  precepts,  his  discourses,  his  actions, 
and  his  demeanour  in  society,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels ;  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  being  taken  by  us  as  examples. 
The  manner  and  degree  in  which  his  erroneous  predictions  reflect  upon  his 
moral  character  as  a  man  have  already  been  discussed,  and  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  consciousness  he  possessed  of  uttering  predictions,  of  the  future 
fulfilment  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

We  are  now  about  entering  upon  points  which  may  rather  rouse  the 
anger  of  the  more  zealous  and  devoted,  but  the  less  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminative Christians,  than  induce  them  to  a  dispassionate  inquiry.  For. 
having  been  accustomed  from  birth  to  view  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth^  ust 
as  the  Musulmans  have  been  taught  to  view  Mahomed,  or  the  Chinese  to 
view  Confucius — as  a  personage  whose  infinitely  moral  and  intellectual 
perfections  were  unimpeachable,  they  are  therefore  not  prepared  for  an 
unbiassed  perusal  of  any  treatise  which  calls  in  question  these  divine  quali- 
ties, considered  by  them  too  sacred  to  be  scrutinized  and  too  mysterious 
to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  truth.  Accordingly,  such  Christians  are 
liable  to  receive— not  a  moral — but  a  nervous,  and  therefore  a  physical 
shock,  in  attending  to  an  inquiry  which  tends  to  show  any  imperfections 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  character  of  Jesus.  In  order,  therefore,  not 
unnecessarily  to  wound  the  feelings  of  such  Christians,  the  subject  now 
entered  upon  shall  be  treated  in  so  reverential  a  manner  as  possibly  the 
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statement  of  assumed  truth  deduced  from  the  Gospels  will  permit.  If, 
however,  any  Christian  reader  should  not  feel  disposed  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  evidence, — if  he  he  not  prepared  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
credentials  of  his  faith, — if  he  he  content  with  reading  only  one  side  of  the 
question,-^if  he  be  determined  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  might  be  urged 
against  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, — let  him  by  no  means  read  this 
chapter ;  hut,  resting  satisfied  with  his  hereditary  creed,  peruse  only  such 
portions  of  this  book  as  he  may  deem  favourable  to  the  heavenly  origin  of 
that  religion  to  which,  accidentally,  he  has  become  a  devotee.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  should  be  inclined  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
has  instinctively  been  led  to  regard  Jesus  as  a  model  of  perfection,  both 
morally  and  intellectually ;  and  if  he  can  so  far  divest  his  mind  of  all  pre- 
adopted  notions  as  to  enter  upon  a  full  and  fearless  inquiry  after  truth,  it 
is  trusted  that  he  will  ponder  over  the  facts  embodied  in  this  disquisition 
with  some  profit.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  will  be  based  upon  state- 
ments found  in  the  Gospels — productions  which  every  orthodox  Christian 
must  regard  as  infallible ;  so  that  whatever  these  Gospel  statements  may 
be,  by  them  his  religion  must  either  stand  or  fall.* 

*  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  throughout  this  work  the  Gospels  are  taken  aa 
ir  thej  were  genuine  productioris — as  if  they  recorded  facts  which  had  really  occurred  at 
the  times  and  places,  and  in  connection  with  the  individuals,  mentioned — and  as  if  these 
facts  had  thus  been  recorded  shortly  after  their  occurrence.  Let  it  however  be  observed 
that,  although  this  is  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  examine  the  credentials  of  Christian- 
ity according  to  what  they  profess  to  be ;  3'et,  this  is  not  the  Tiew  the  writer  entertains 
of  these  Gospels.  They  appear  to  him  to  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  are  a  collection 
of  marvellous  tales  which,  in  more  remote  times,  were  individually  applied  to  different 
mythological  characters  of  antiquity,  but  which,  some  two  hundred  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  were  compiled  in  the  form  of  our  present  Gospels  and, 
for  the  greater  number,  applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  having,  however,  for  a  long  time 
previously  been  gradually  altered  and  augmented  by  compilers  and  transcribers,  all  of 
whom,  from  a  much  earlier  period  th»n  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  made  the 
Christ  the  hero  of  their  romances.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of  penetration  to  dis- 
cover in  the  Gospels  numerous  marks  thai  they  were  compiled  long  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  they  prefend  to  relate. — Matthew  (xxvii.  8.)  tells  us  that  the  chief  priests, 
with  the  money  Judas  Iscariot  returned  to  them,  bought  **  the  potter's  field  to  bury 
strangers  in ;"  and  adds — *'  Wherefore  that  field  was  called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this 
doy.^  But  supposing  this  Gospel  was  written  shortly  after  Jesus's  death,  the  writer 
would  not  then  say — unto  this  day.  Less  than  a  few  centuries  could  give  no  force  to 
the  expression,  which  in  conveying  a  similar  idea  in  other  places  in  the  Jewish  writings 
is  used  to  denote  a  very  long  space  of  time.  The  story  of  Judas  betraving  Jesus  was, 
therefore,  very  old  when  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written.  The  same  writer  (xi.  12.) 
makes  Jesus  say — *'  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereih  violence."  But  the  Gospels  teach  us  that  John  and  Jesus  were  contemporary, 
and  that  the  former  was  alive  in  prison  when  the  latter  uttered  these  words.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  absurd  in  Jesus  then  to  use  such  an  expression  as  until  now  ;  but  a  writer 
in  two  or  three  centuries  after  might  use  it  with  some  degree  of  reason.  The  sense  in 
which  such  expressions  as  until  now,  and  uniU  this  day  were  employed  by  this  very  writer 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  chapter  Tver.  23.)  where  he  represents  Jesus  as  sa}ing  of  Sodom 
— "  It  would  have  remained  until  this  day."  Here  the  phrase — unto  this  day  imports 
the  idea  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  according  to  Biblical  chronologers, — from  the 
destruction  of  Bodom  to  the  appearance  of  Christ.  In  Dr.  Giles's  Christian  Records,  as 
well  as  in  Mr.  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  the  reader  will  find  most  valuable  and  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  both  the  legendary  character  and  the  recent  date  of  our  present 
Gospels.  Both  these  learned  writers  point  out  a  great  number  of  expressions  attributed 
to  Jesuii,  which,  owing  to  the  immorality  of  some  and  the  absurdity  of  others,  they  con- 
sider pure  inventions,  on  the  ground,  chiefiy,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  to 
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What  makes  it  a  most  imperative  duty  upon  us  to  examine  the  moral 
and  intellectual  perfections  of  Jesus  is  not  only  that  we  may  the  more  fully 
ascertain  his  claims  upon  our  adoration  as  a  divine  personage,  but  that, 
under  pain  of  eternal  perdition,  we  are  enjoined  to  take  him  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection  in  all  our  words  and  actions.  We  are  taught  that  he  has  "  left 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps"  ;  and  he  himself  says. — "  I 
have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  as  rational  creatures,  to  inquire  into  the  perfection 
of  this  example,  and  to  follow  it  only  so  far  as  we  find  it  consistent  with 
wisdom  and  morality  ;  by  which  onjy  we  can  promote  our  own  happiness 
and  that  of  mankind  at  large.  If  we  find  in  Jesus  an3rthing  immoral, 
ignorant,  or  absurd, "^our  love  of  justice  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong  pro- 
hibit us,  not  only  to  bend  the  knee  before  him,  but  even  to  imitate  those 
things  which  we  consider  wrong  in  him.  It  may  be  demanded — by  what 
standard  of  morality  and  intelligence  we  judge  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  whose  morality  and  know- 
ledge, as  those  of  a  divine  personage,  may  infinitely  transcend  our  capacity 
to  comprehend  their  rectitude  and  import,  so  that  we  may  be  utterly 
incompetent  to  judge  whether  the  words  he  spoke  and  the  actions  he  per- 
formed are  virtuous  or  vicious — wise  or  foolish.  To  this  we  answer  that 
we  need  no  other  standard  for  this  purpose  than  our  own  sense  of  right 
and  wrong — of  moral  virtue  and  moral  vice.  If  this  be  denied  us, — if 
human  beings  are  not  to  exercise  their  reason  in  judging  and  determining 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong — what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  vicious ; 
then  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter, — an  end  of  man's  rationality, — an  end 
of  all  the  arguments  which  Christians  adduce  for  the  divine  origin  of  their 
religion,  for  human  responsibility,  and  for  all  other  things  connected  with 
the  entire  system  of  Christian  theology  :  for,  by  this  dictum,  man  is 
adjudged  unworthy  to  come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  it,  and  is  denied 
to  be  a  being  possessed  of  rational  faculties.     Such  an  assumption,  if 

hare  proceeded  from  a  being  whose  whole  career  they  take  for  fn^nted  to  have  been 
immacalate.  This  is  a  singular  mode  of  reasoning — a  mode  which  one  can  hardly 
believe  these  great  writers  thought  to  be  conclusive.  For  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  career  of  Jesus  but  what  is  Uught  us  in  the  Goepels,  when 
these  credentials  are  once  proved  unreliable,  we  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  Jesus 
was  perfect, — We  have  no  proof  of  whiU  absurdities  he  was  capable,  or  of  what  he  was 
not.  Before  this  mode  of  reasoning  can  be  of  any  value  the  premises  must  be  established, 
— evidence  must  be  produced  from  another  source  than  the  confessedly  unreliable  Gos- 
pels that  Jesus  was  necessarily  perfect  in  all  that  he  said  and  did.  To  disprove  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  however,  is  to  invalidate  the  whole  Christian  system  ;  for  if 
they  are  false  in  attributing  to  Jesus,  as  these  writers  assert,  some  acts  and  expressions 
of  which  he  was  not  the  author,  we  hare  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  of  what  they 
relate  is  really  attributable  to  him.  llie  most  reasonable  construction  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  course  taken  by  these  writers,  who  have  certainly  done  great  service  indirectly 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  is  that,  like  others,  they  thought  they  would  be  the  means  of  dving 
more  good,  in  this  superstitious  and  persecuting  age,  by  giving  a  moderate  blow  to  the 
grand  error  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  ancient  times,  than  by  an  apparently  more 
crushing  stroke.  In  this  view  they  appear  to  have  been  right.  Still  it  is  not  every  lover 
of  truth  that  can  stoop  to  take  this  politic  course.  At  all  events,  the  question  of  th« 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  utterly  depends  upon  "  the  fidelity  of  the  Gospel  hintory," 
must  sooner  or  later  be  boldly  confronted  by  our  divines.  H  the  Gospels  are  not  truthful 
and  genuine  productions,  the  Christian  religion  is  entirely  devoid  of  credentials.  The 
latter  is  an  inseparable  sequence  of  the  former. 
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serioasly  maintained,  besides  being  eelf-contradictory,  would  prove  much 
more  disastrons  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  to  that  of  its  opponents. 
Accordingly,  it  is  admitted  by  the  roost  enlightened  advocates  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  the  proper  and  only  available  criterion  by  which  to 
jndge  of  Christ's  moral  character  is  human  virtue,  or  common  sense 
morality.*  On  this  ground,  therefore,  do  we  find  Christian  writers  now 
defending  the  morality  of  the  Bible. — Thomas  Hartwell  Home  tells  us  that 
"liothing  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of  truth ;"  and  that 
*'  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  commend  tkem^ 
selves  to  our  reason  "f  Our  reason,  therefore,  is  the  test  which  we  must 
employ  to  prove  the  moral  character  of  the  precepts  and  discourses,  as  well 
as  acts  of  Jesus.  There  are  no  axioms  in  ethics  clearer  than  the  following  : 
— ^whatever  is  not  moral  in  man  is  not  moral  in  a  deity ; — whatever  m  moral 
in  a  deity  is  moral  in  man  ;  and  whatever  is  moral  or  immoral  in  one  mere 
man  is  so  in  another.  Another  fundamental  principle  of  ethics  which,  it 
is  trusted,  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  in  the  least  studied  the 
meaning  of  the  expression — "  moral  vice  and  moral  virtue,"  and  which  is 
here  laid  down  for  our  future  guidance  is,  that — whatever  expression  or  act 
is  morally  vicious  or  morally  virtuous,  is  so  in  its  very  nature,  independently 
of  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  In  other  words,  the  moral  character  of 
an  act,  an  expression,  or  a  doctrine,  is  unchangeable,  so  that  whatever  is 
morally  virtuous  or  morally  vicious  at  one  time  must  be  so  at  all  times.  If 
this  be  not  granted,  moral  vice  and  moral  virtue  are  necessarily  made  to 
depend  on  circumstances*— on  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations — on 
individual  views,  and  a  thousand  other  contingencies ;  in  a  word,  morality 
is  denied  to  have  any  real  and  intrinsic  existence  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  is  made  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  capricious  notions.  Moral 
vice  and  moral  virtue  being  necessarily  of  this  unchangeable  character,  it 
follows  that  if  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus  were  moral  in  his  time,  they 
must  be  so  now ;  and  that  if  it  would  now  be  immoral  in  us  to  imitate 
them,  it  was  immoral  in  Jesus  to  be  the  author  of  them.  Further  :  since 
"  nothing  false  or  immoral  can  come  from  a  God  of  truth,"  if  we  find  that 
anything  false  or  immoral  came  from  Jesus,  even  on  a  single  point  of 
either  practical  or  doctrinal  teaching,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that 
he  was  not  a  divine  teacher ;  and  that  he  is  not,  any  more  than  other 
fallible  men,  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  absolutely  perfect  model  for  oar 
imitation. 

There  are,  truly,  in  the  Gospels  many'  wise  aphorisms  recorded  as 
having  been  uttered  by  Christ.  There  are  also  in  the  same  Gospels  many 
acts  and  expressions  attributed  to  him,  which,  taken  alone,  prove  that  he 
was  a  man  whose  bosom  glowed  with  a  high  degree  of  benevolence.     The 

*  Indeed  the  application  of  tliia  criterion  in  as  old  as  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers 
who,  in  their  coniroTersies  with  the  devotees  of  Paganifm,  constantly  urged  that  the 
words  and  actions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  gods  were  revolting  to  any  rational  view  of 
what  was  morally  right,  and  that  these  gods  therefore  were  not  perfect  models  of  moral 
Tirtae ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pagans,  like  some  present  Christians,  retorted  that 
the  gods  were  infinitely  above  human  comprehension  in  words  and  deeds,  spealiing  and 
acting  in  a  manner  which  mortals  could  neither  imitate  nor  understand.  Conseqiieotly 
what  was  immoral  in  men  was  infinite  morality  in  the  gods, 
t  Introduct,  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 
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accounts  we  have  of  tbe  many  diseases  he  miraculoasly  cured  are  of  a 
highly  philanthropic  character ;  and  the  following  expressions  are  among 
those  which  breathe  of  benevolence. — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  (Luke  xxiii.  34.) — "  Pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you;  bless  them  which  persecute  \ou."  (Luke  vi.  28.) — "  If  thy 
brother  shall  tre9pass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother."* 
(Matth.  xviii.  15.)  Thus,  his  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  of  sup- 
pressing malice,  and  of  wishing  well  even  to  enemies,  is  benevolent  and 
wise ;  but  not  more  so  than  what  we  find  to  have  been  written  by  moral 
philosophers  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  morality  said  in  the 
Gospels  to  have  been  taught  by  him,  however,  may  be  considered,  upoa 
the  whole,  a  fair  specimen  of  that  of  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  these 
productions,  or  of  the  time  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived.  He  may, 
therefore,  have  been  a  model  in  morality  to  the  Jews  among  whom  he 
lived ;  he  may  have  been  considered  by  the  age  an  enlightened  teacher  of 
his  own  benighted  nation ;  his  doctrine  may  have  been  in  advance  of  that 
taught  by  his  contemporaries ;  and,  as  already  admitted,  some  of  his  teach- 
ing is  really  of  an  elevated  moral  tone,  calculated  to  improve  those  who 
would  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  Still,  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  he  is  a  worthy  example  of  morality  and  wisdom,  in  all  things,  to  us 
in  the  present  age ;  or, .  as  it  is  urged,  that  he  is  a  moral  and  intellectual 
model  of  absolute  perfection  to  ail  men,  in  all  respects,  and  in  all  ages. — 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  even  admitting  him  to  be  a  divine  personage, - 
how  he  can  be  so,  according  to  the  very  nature  of  things.  Men,  whether 
high  or  low,  young  or  old,  married  or  single,  find  themselves  daily  in  a 
thousand  circumstances  in  reference  to  neither  of  which  there  is  any 
example  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Gospels  for  guidance,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Were  it  granted  that  Jesus  was  a  model  of  comparative  per- 
fection to  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  still  this  would  be  far  from  the  point 
that,  in  his  personal  history  as  found  in  the  Gospels,  he  is  an  example  of 
absolute  perfection  to  all  men  of  all  times, — to  men  of  the  present  age,  for 
instance,  who  have  a  much  higher  sense  of  moral  virtue  than  people  had 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  f     For  although  a  moral  act  is  always  the  same  in  its 

*  Tbe  word  church  {tKKXrjtrta)  which  occurs  in  ver.  17,  however,  shows  that,  if  there 
were  no  churches,  or  Cbrii^tian  congregations,  before  the  time  indicated  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  regarding  forgiveness,  from  ver.  15  to  35,  was 
delivered  bj  somebody  long  after  the  time  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived.  For  as  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  name  for  a  new  thing  should  precede  that  thing  itself,  the 
word  church  was  not  used  for  a  Christian  congregation  before  the  existence  of  such  a 
congregation.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  the  word  church  used  to  designate 
the  asficmblies  into  which  Christians  formed  thcni»iclveii ;  eo  that,  some  hnlf  a  ceutury 
after  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  word  might  be  used  as  having  a  meaning.  Similar  remarks 
miglit  be  made  on  the  same  word  in  Matth.  xvi.  18,  where  Christ  is  made  to  say  that  on 
Peter  he  would  build  his  church. 

t  It  might  furnish  apparent  grounds  of  exception,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  to 
contend  that  moral  virtue  and  moral  vice  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature, — that  tlie 
common  sense  uf  men  is  the  test  bj  which  to  determine  the  moral  character  of  an  act  or 
an  expression,  and  yet  to  say  that  men  advance  in  their  sense  of  moral  virtue  with  the 
advancement  of  intellect  or  of  civilization  generally.  But  here  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction. For  although  men  in  one  age  may  deem  a  particular  act  virtuous,  and  othere, 
in  snother,  may  deem  it  vicious ;  or  two  men  in  the  same  age  may  differ  as  to  the  moral 
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character*  whether  it  be  yirtnoos  or  vicious,  yet  men's  sense  of  morality, 
or  their  standard  of  moral  virtae,  is  elevated  in  proportion  aa  they  advance 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  in  civilization ;  so  that  the 
moral  standard  of  any  people  who  progress  in  knowledge,  particularly 
knowledge  of  the  moral  laws,  becomes  gradually  higher  from  age  to  age. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  moral  standard  of  the  British  nation  is  now 
much  higher  than  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  to  bum  infidels  and 
supposed  witches  was  deemed  an  act  of  profound  piety, — an  act  which* 
however,  the  same  nation  now  would  consider  grossly  immoral.  Much 
higher  still  is  the  moral  standard  of  the  Eoglish  now  than  was  that  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  A  person,  therefore,  who  is  an  example  of 
morality  to  one  age  might  not  be  so  to  future  ages;  for  the  moral  standard 
of  such  ages  might  be  far  higher  than  the  morality  he  exemplified. — 
Ckinsequently,  to  hold  up  such  a  person  as  a  model  of  absolute  moral 
perfection  and  teach  people  to  conform  to  his  morality,  under  the  erroneous 
belief  that  it  is  the  highest  point  that  can  be  reached,  arrests  the  moral 
progress  of  the  age.  Such,  precisely,  will  be  found  the  effect  of  representing 
Jesus  aa  a  model  of  consummate  morality,  to  be  imitated  by  all  men  in  all 
ages,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  his  morality  is  below  the  moral  standard  of 
tins  age,  or  even  short  of  absolute  perfection. 

Now,  to  a  vast  number  of  people  in  the  present  age,  it  appears  incon- 
testible  that  Jesus,  like  all  other  human  beings,  had  glaring  moral  imper- 
fections ;  and  that  these,  even  as  they  are  given  by  his  own  biographers, 
were  neither  few  nor  small.  Contrasted  with  the  noble  feelings  and  wise 
sayings  of  his,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  they  form  a  decided  anomaly 
in  his  character, — such  an  anomaly,  however,  as  we  find  in  all  ages  to  be 
incidental  even  to  the  best  of  mankind.  His  moral  and  intellectual  imper- 
fections have  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  many  of  the  most  learned, 
critical,  and  unbiassed  writers  of  the  last  and  present  century,  in  a  tone 
and  spirit  which,  for  sobriety,  earnestness,  and  inoffensiveness,  are  worthy 
of  the  present  enlightened  age.  For  example  :  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards,  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1 790,  on  the 
predictions  concerning  the  approaching  End  of  the  World,  remarks  in  the 
course  of  his  subject,  that  considerable  error  is  a  charge  from  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  been  rescued,  and  that  Christ 
was  no  more  present  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  than  he  was  at  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Professor  Newman, 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford^  in  his  Phasis  of  Faith,  (p.  156.)  after  a 

character  of  the  same  act — ^the  one  deeming  it  virtuous  and  the  other  vicious ;  yet,  this 
difference  of  opinion,  by  do  means,  alters  Uie  moral  character  of  the  act.  Neither  vice 
nor  virtue  it  a  aentiment,  but  a  quality  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  no  opinion  can  alter.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  touching  n'ghl  and 
wronfff  or  truth  and  error.  Although  a  thing  may  appear  right  or  true  to  the  people  of 
one  age,  but  wrong  or  erroneous  to  those  of  another  age ;  yet  this  diversity  of  opinion 
does  not  convert  what  is  right  to  wrong,  or  what  is  wrong  to'  right.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  two  men  in  the  same  age, — their  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  certain 
proposition  is  true  or  false  does  not  make  it  either  true  or  faUe.  Truth  is  eternal.  What 
was  true  two  thousand  years  ago  is  true  now,  and  what  is  now  true  will  always  be  true. 
It  would  be  well  to  bear  these  remarks  in  mind  when  we  hereafter  examine  into  tlie 
truth  of  several  of  Christ's  expressions  ;  for  our  guidance  in  which  they  are  principally 
made. 
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long  and  masterly  examination  of  the  moral  character  of  Jesus,  writes ; — 
"  Now  I  cannot  look  on  this  (Jesus  inculcating  poverty)  as  a  pore  intellec- 
tual error,  consistent  with  moral  perfection.  A  deep  mistake  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  perfection  seems  to  me  inherent  in  the  precept  itself;  a 
mistake  which  indicates  moral  unsoundness,'*  Dr.  Giles,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Greg,  both  pronounce  immoral,  absurd,  and 
contradictory,  a  vast  number  of  acts  and  expressions  attributed  to  Christ 
in  the  Gospels.  The  former  of  these  writers  denounces  them — "  contra- 
dictions that  cannot  be  reconciled,  imperfections  that  would  greatly  detract 
iron)  even  admitted  human  compositions,  and  erroneous  principles  of  mora- 
lity that  would  have  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  most  incomplete  systems 
of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome."  Both  writers,  however,  as 
already  noticed,  overcome  the  difficulty  of  receiving  Jesus  as  a  model  of 
absolute  perfection,  by  supposing  that  all  the  passages  in '  the  Gospels* 
where  these  immoralities,  absurdities,  and  contradictions  occur,  are  spurious* 
and  are  not  a  record  of  what  the  immaculate  Jesus  said  and  did.*  But 
this  assumption,  while  it  sweeps  away  almost  all  the  contents  of  the  Gospels* 
leaves  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  a  still  more  hopeless 
state  than  by  maintaining  the  genuineness  uf  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  Nor  do  these  writers  adduce  any  literary  proof  whatever  that 
such  portions  of  th^  Gospels  as  they  reject  as  spurious  are  more  so  than 
the  parts  they  regard  as  genuine.  TaSng  the  deeds  and  expressions 
attributed  to  Jesus  in  these  Gospels,  therefore,  as  we  find  them*  the  immo- 
ralities, absurdities,  ignorance,  asceticism,  bigotry,  obscurity  of  expression* 
contradictions,  and  other  defects,  which  shall  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel* 
will  abundantly  show  that  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  is,  unfortunately,  far 
from  being  an  example  worthy  of  our  constant  imitation. 

It  is  only  during  the  short  space  of  about  three  years  that  the  Evan- 
gelists give  us  any  account  of  Christ's  career.  Although  he  lived  about 
thirty-three  years,  yet  it  is  from  what  his  biographers  state  that  he  did  and 
said  during  the  fore- mentioned  brief  period  that  we  can  judge  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities,  with  the  exception  that  Luke  (ii.  42 — 48.)  mentions 
that,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  ran  away  from  his  parents,  and  was 
found  in  the  temple  among  the  doctors,  asking  and  answering  wonderful 
questions,  so  as  to  astonish  all  present  with  his  understanding.  The 
Canonical  Gospels  give  no  account  whatever  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  thirty  years  out  of  a  life  of  thirty -thtee.f     The  general  opinion  of 

•  Sec  Gilcs*«  Christian  Records,  pref.  vli.  and  pp.  151—229.  Greg's  Creed  of 
ChrUtendom,  pp.  94—160. 

t  Those  Gospels  which  are  termed  "Apocryphal"  but  which,  ncTerthelest,  are  sup- 
ported by  quite  as  strong  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  as  can  be  adduced  for  that  of 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  furnitsh  us  witii  copious  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  Jesat 
spent  his  earlier  days  ;  particularly,  'Uhe  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ."  Some 
of  their  statements  may  be  intere»ting  to  the  reader.  But  before  entering  upon  them, 
let  it  be  noticed  ihat  •*The  First  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ"  was  believed  to 
be  of  a  divine  origin  by  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches  of  which  we  have  any 
account.  At  the  end  of  the  first,  or  at  least  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  second,  ceniury, 
it  was  received  as  such  by  the  Marco^ians— a  branch  of  the  Gnostics — the  most  phiio* 
Si'tphic  and  intelligent  sect  of  Christians  in  their  time.  (Jones's  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  New  Tetst.  voi.  ii.  pp.  226 — 234.)  In  succeeding  centuries,  its  narrations  were 
indiscrimiuately  relied  upou  aud  referred  to  by  Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Eusebiue, 
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Cbnstian  divines,  however,  is  that  he  spent  his  youth  and  even  the  most 
Tigoroos  portion  of  his  manhood,  with  his  parents — Joseph  and  Mary—* 

Atbanasius,  Epiphanias,  Clirjsostoni,  &c.  Sozomen,  (lib.  r.  c.  33.)  in  the  fifth  century, 
relates  the  tales  foand  in  this  Gospel  of  the  idols  of  Egypt  falling  before  Jesus,  when 
Joseph  and  Mary  fled  with  him  thither ;  and  of  the  well  which  the  infant  Deity  canted 
to  spring  from  a  sycamore  tree.  Sir  John  Chardin  notices  Persian  legends  about  Christ's 
dispute  with  his  schoolmaster,  and  his  miraculous  lengthening  of  a  cedar  board,  which 
are  found  in  this  Gospel.  In  one  of  the^e  Gospels  of  Infancy,  likewite,  we  find  the 
appsrent  origin  of  the  Persic  notion  that  Je«ue  practised  the  trade  of  a  dyer,  and  wrought 
miracles  with  colours  ;  whence  the  Persian  djers  honour  htm  as  their  patron,  and  call  a 
dye-house — the  shop  of  Christ.  1'lie  Nestorians— that  very  aricient  sect  of  Christians  who 
hare  done  more  towards  the  diffusion  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  than  perhaps  any  other 
sect,  used  this  Gospel  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  most  probably  still  continue 
to  use  it,  in  their  divine  services,  among  the  mountains  of  Malabar,  in  India.  (La  Croze 
Hist,  du  Christian,  de  Ind.  liv.  v.  p.  344.)  Fahrit  iu5  thinks  that  it  is  this,  by  the  name 
of  **  Tlie  Gnspel  of  Thomas,"  which  Ocobius  de  Castro  mentions  as  being  read  in  many 
churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.  (Hone's  Preface  to  the  Gospels  of 
Infancy.)  So  general  was  the  reception  of  this  Gonpel  tltroughout  Christendom  at  a 
very  early  period,  that  it  found  iu  way  even  into  the  Welsh  language,  evidently  some 
centuries  before  the  Canonical  Gospels;  for  we  find  a  very  ancient  transcribed  transla- 
tioo  of  it,  in  manuscript,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  under  the  title — **  Mabtnogi  Jetu 
GrUt."  We  have  no  account  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  having  been  rendered  into  Welsh 
before  the  year  1567,  whereas  the  MS.  of  the  MaLinogi  must  have  been  written  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  at  the  latest.  A  simitar  remark  applies  to  the  Gospel 
of  Infancy,  as  well  as  other  Apocryphal  Gospels,  in  the  English  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialects.  Whatever  about  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  a  certain  Anglo-Saxon  transla* 
tion  uf  the  Four  Canonical  Gospels  was  made  as  early  as  721,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it 
is  clear  that  these  Gospels  were  not  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  for  more  than 
760  years  after  Uiis  date, — ^indeed  not  until  they  were  translated  by  Wiclif,  in  1380.— 
For  all  the  ancient  mysteries  or  Christian  dramas,  acted  and  «ung  as  religious  perform- 
ances, art  founded  en  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  entirely.  Such  are  The  Birth  t^  Mary,  Her 
Education  in  the  Temple,  Her  miraculous  Espousal  to  Joseph,  The  Council  of  the  Trinity 
regarding  the  Incarnation,  Joseph*s  Jealousy,  The  Trial  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  The 
Miraculous  Birth  and  the  Miiiteieee.  Such  also  are  very  ancient  engravings  still  extant, 
among  which  is  The  Descent  into  IhH;  and  likewise  a  great  number  of  Carols.—*, 
All  these  are  evidently  founded  upon  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  showing  that  they  were 
known  to  the  people  of  England  long  before  those  now  termed  Canonical.  (See  Hone's 
Attcieut  Myster.es, — a  volume  which  entirely  treats  of  these  subjects,  and  contains  much 
valuable  and  curious  matter  extracted  from  ancient  documents. — London,  1823.)  A 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  one  of  those  productions  which  now,  curiously 
enough,  are  termed  **  Apocryphal,"  was  made  into  Anglo-Saxon,  by  ^Ifric,  abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  in  950,  and  published  by  Dr.  HickM,  at  Oxiord,  in  1698.  (Lewis's  Hist,  of 
the  Traosl.  of  the  Bible.)  Most  of  the  theological  dogmas  now  cherished  by  Christians, 
such  as— 'I1ie  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  lucaruutiun,  Descent  into  Hell,  and  Atonement, 
appear  to  have  been  preached  in  England  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have  been 
familiar  to  the  people  long  before  they  knew  anything  of  the  Canonical  Gospels.  These 
subjects,  taught  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  were  acted  as  religious  plays — the  divine 
services  of  the  times — which  show  that  they  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  national  feeling. 
The  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity — a  Christian  institution  founded  so  late  as  the  year 
1373 — appears  to  have  possessed  no  portion  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures ;  for  in  the 
repeated  inventories  which  were  made,  and  are  still  exUnt,  of  all  the  property  pobsessed 
by  the  fraternity,  no  mention  is  made  of  any.  (Hone's  Ancient  Mysteries,  p.  85.)  Even 
the  clergy  both  in  Briuin  and  on  the  Continent,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ret'ormaiiou,  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  and  our  present  New  Testament  in  general. — 
In  a  Synod  of  Rural  Deans  in  Switzerland  few  were  found  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  sifteenth  century  the  Doctors  of  Sorbonne  did  not  know  what  the 
New  Testament  was.  Martin  Luther  had  never  seen  a  Bible  till  he  was  twenly-one 
years  old,  and  bad  token  a  degree  in  Arte ;  and  CarlosUdt  had  been  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
twenty-eight  years  before  he  read  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  (See  Hone  and  Authorities 
•—Ancient  Mysteries,  pp.  156,  157)   But  not  to  digroes:  the  foregoing  facts,  with  many 
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and  with  his  brothers — James,  Joses,  Jodas,  and  Simon — and  several 
sisters,  whose  names  are  not  given  in  the  Gospels,  (Matth.  xiii.  55.  Mark 

otheni  wbich  could  be  added,  regarding  Ihe  Apocryphal  Gospels,  show  that  there  is  qoita 
as  much  evideoce  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  Infancj  as  there  is  of  that  of  either 
of  the  Canonical  Gospels. — Indeed,  we  have  evidence  that  it  is  of  higher  antiquitj  than 
either  of  them  ;  for  tre  have  no  proof  that  our  Pbbsbkt  GospeU  existed  in  the  ercmd  century . 
Now  this  "Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus"  furnishes  us,  inter  alia^  with  the  following 
interesting  particulars  of  his  early  life. — When  in  his  cradle,  he  said  to  his  mother  that 
he  was  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  (chap.  i.  ver.  3.  Hone's  Edit.)  Having  been  circumcised, 
and  afterwards,  in  due  course  of  time,  been  brought  to  the  temple  to  be  presented  to  the 
Lord,  he  shone,  on  this  occasion,  like  a  pillar  of  light,  while  angels  stood  round  adoring 
him,  and  while  the  pious  old  Simeon  praised  him,  exelaiming-—"  Now,  O  my  Lord,  thy 
servant  shall  depart  in  peace."  (ii.  6 — 8.  Compare  with  Luke  it.  21—29.)  ^hen  ihe 
wise  men  from  the  Fast,  who  had  been  guided  in  their  journey  by  an  angel  in  the  foim 
of  a  star,  visited  Jesus,  his  mother  gave  them  one  of  his  swaddling  clothes  as  a  blessing. 
Having,  like  true  Sabiann,  thrown  it  into  the  fire  and  worshipped  it,  they  found  that  fire 
had  no  effect  upon  it.  (iii.  1 — 8.)  When  Jesus,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Herod,  was  taken 
by  Joseph  and  Mary  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  idols  fell  before  him.  Mary  having  washed 
his  swaddling  clothes  and  hung  them  to  dry  on  a  post,  the  son  of  an  EgyptiHn  priest, 
possessed  with  the  devil,  took  down  one  of  the  clothes,  and  immediately  devils  began  to 
come  out  of  his  mouth,  fljing  awny  in  the  shape  of  crows  and  serpents,  (ir.  1 — 16.) — 
Jesus,  thus  in  his  infancy,  next  comes  in  contact  with  a  woman  possessed  with  a  malig- 
nant devil  in  the  lorm  of  a  young  man,  which  instantly  flies,  crying — **  Woe  to  me, 
because  of  thee,  Mary,  and  thy  Son."  fvi.  l->4.)  His  next  exploit  is  to  restore  the 
power  of  speech  to  a  bride  suddenly  struck  dumb  by  the  devil  as  she  was  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar.  About  the  same  time,  the  water  in  whteh  he  had  been  washed  cured 
two  cases  of  leprosy,  (vi.)  He  was  next  introduced  to  a  gentleman  who  had.  by  witch- 
craft, been  turned  into  a  mule,  which,  when  Jesua  was  put  on  its  back,  returned  into  a 
man.  (vii.)  Jesus  and  his  parents  pass  through  a  country  infested  wiih  robbers,  of  two 
of  whom  he  prophesies  thut  they  shall  be  crucified  with  him,  and  that  one  of  tliem  shall 
go  before  him  into  P.nradisc.  "  Henre  they  went  to  that  sycamore  tree  which  is  now 
called  Matarea;  and  in  Matarea  the  Lord  Jesus  caused  a  well  to  spring  foith  in  which 
St.  Mary  washed  his  cont;  and  abaUam  is  produced,  or  grows,  in  that  country  from  the 
sweat  wltich  ran  down  there  from  the  Loid  Jesus."  (viii.  9 — 11.)  Having  performed  a 
great  many  other  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Nazareth,  he  cured  several  buys  of 
different  diseases  and  healed  two  leprous  women.  The  next  miracle  he  works  is  to  cast 
out  of  a  poor  girl  a  huge  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  which,  when  it  only  had  the 
»meU  of  Jesus'ts  f'lotlie!<,  went  out,  exrlaiming — **  What  have  1  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 
tiiou  Son  of  Mary  V*  (xiii.)  Jesus  now  comes  in  contact  with  Judas  Israriot,  who  was 
then  onl)  a  little  boy  liviug  with  hin  mother  in  Nazareth.  Young  as  Judas  then  was, 
he,  however,  had  in  him  a  devil.  Jesus  having  gone  out  with  his  brothers— James  and 
Joses — to  piny,  JudjiJ*,  who  had  come  to  sit  at  his  side,  attempted  to  bite  him,  but  failing 
to  do  so,  he  struck  him,  so  that  he  cried.  When  Jesus  cried,  the  devil  instantly  went  out 
of  Judaci,  "and  ran  away  like  a  mad  dog."  (xiv.)  The  following  narration  we  give  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Gospel. — "  When  the  Lord  Jeeus  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  was 
on  a  certain  day  with  other  boys  his  companions  about  the  same  age,  who  when  Ihey 
were  at  piay  made  clay  into  several  shapes,  namely,  asses,  oxen,  birds,  and  other  figures; 
each  boasting  of  his  work,  and  endeavouring  to  exceed  the  rest.  Then  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  to  the  boys,  1  will  command  these  figures  which  I  have  made  to  walk.  And  imme- 
diately they  moved  ;  and  when  he  commanded  them  to  return,  they  returned.  He  had 
also  made  figures  of  birds  and  sparrows,  which,  when  he  commanded  to  fly,  did  fly ;  and 
when  he  commHuded  to  stand  still,  did  stand  still;  and  if  he  gave  them  meat  and  drink, 
they  did  eat  and  drink.  When  at  length  the  boys  went  away  and  related  these  things  to 
their  parenU,  their  fathers  said  to  them.  Take  heed,  children,  for  the  future  of  his  c«'mpany, 
fur  he  is  a  sorcerer ;  shun  and  avoid  him,  and  from  henceforth  never  play  with  him.  On 
a  certain  day  also,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  was  playing  with  the  boy^  and  running  about, 
he  parsed  a  dyer's  shop,  whose  name  was  Salem.  And  there  were  in  the  shop  many 
pieces  of  cloth  belonging  to  the  pt  opie  of  that  city,  which  they  designed  tn  dye  of  several 
Colours,  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  going  into  the  dyer's  shop,  took  all  the  clotlis,  and  threw 
them  into  the  furnace.    W  hen  Salem  came  home,  and  saw  the  cloths  spoiled,  he  began 
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vi.  3.  Lake  iv.  212.  John  i..  45 ;  vi.  42.)  daring  which  time  he  learned  of 
his  father  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  which  he  followed  till  he  was  inaagarated 

to  mike  a  great  noise,  and  to  chide  the  Lord  Jesnt,  aaying,  What  hast  thou  done  to  me, 
O  Son  of  Mary  f  Thon  hast  injured  both  me  and  my  neighbours ;  they  all  desired  their 
eloths  of  a  proper  colour ;  but  thou  hast  come,  and  spoiled  them  all.  The  Lord  Jesus 
replied,  I  will  change  the  colours  of  erery  cloth  to  what  colour  thou  desiresL  And  then 
be  presently  began  to  take  the  cloths  out  of  the  furnace,  and  they  were  all  dyed  of  those 
same  colours  which  the  dyer  desired.  And  when  the  Jews  saw  thi^  surprising  miracle 
they  praised  God."  (xt.)  Such  was  Jeeus's  miracle  of  dyeing,  which  is  also  partly  told 
io  Thomas's  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ.  The  next  miracle  we  hare  on  record  of  the 
boy-Deity  is  one  relating  to  Joseph's  trade  of  a  carpenter.  WhercTcr  Joseph  went  to 
work,  he  took  Jesus  with  him  **  to  make  gates,  or  milk-pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes."  And 
when  anything  was  required  to  be  made  **  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider,  or  narrower,*' 
Jesus  only  stretched  his  hand  towards  it  and  it  was  made.  Once  when  Joseph  had  made 
a  throne  too  narrow,  Jesus  instantly  stretched  it  out  to  the  proper  dimensions,  (xvi.) 
On  one  occasion,  when  certain  boys  saw  that  Jesus  wished  to  join  them  in  playing  in 
the  street  they  hid  themselves  in  an  adjacent  furnace.  Jesus  having  inquired  of  certain 
women  whither  the  boys  had  gone,  and  having  received  no  information,  asked  them  to 
look  what  was  in  the  furnace,  whereupon  they  exclaimed  that  there  were  in  it  kids  of 
three  years  old.  **  Then  Jesns  cried  out  aloud  and  said,  Gome  out  hither,  O  ye  kids  to 
your  shepherd."  The  boys  instantly  came  out  like  kids,  leaping  about  him,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  women,  who  began  to  worship  him,  and  entreat  him  to  "  restore  the 
boys  to  their  former  sute.  I1ien  Jesus  said.  Come  hither,  O  boys,  that  we  may  go  and 
play ;  and  immediately,  in  the  presence  of  these  women,  the  kids  were  changed  and 
returned  into  the  shape  of  boys.  (xvii«)  When  Jesus  was  treated  as  king  by  his  plsy- 
feUows,  there  came  by  certain  men  carrying  on  a  couch  a  boy  who,  when  taktng  the 
eggs  out  of  a  partridge's  nest,  had  been  stung  by  a  poisonous  serpent  which  leaped  out 
of  the  nest.  Jesus  told  the  men  to  take  the  boy,  who  was  in  a  dying  state,  back  with 
him,  that  he  might  kill  that  serpent.  Having  arrived  at  the  place,  Jesus  called  the  ser- 
pent out  of  its  lurking-hole,  and  said  to  it,  **  Go  and  suck  out  all  the  poison  which  thon 
hast  infused  into  that  boy.  So  the  serpent  crept  to  the  boy,  and  took  away  all  iu 
poison  again.  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  curbed  the  serpent,  so  that  it  immediately  bnrst 
asunder,  and  died.  And  he  touched  the  boy  with  his  hand  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
health."  (xviii.)  On  another  day,  Jesus  and  his  brother  James  were  in  a  wood,  when 
the  latter  was  bitten  by  a  venomous  viper.  But  Jesus  **  blowed  upon  the  place  where 
the  viper  had  bit  him,  and  it  was  insUntly  well."  (xix.  1 — 3.)  Jesus,  in  his  boyhood 
as  well  as  manhood,  could  make  the  dead  speak.  Once  when  he  was  with  some  boys 
playing  on  the  top  of  a  house,  one  of  these  boys  fell  down  and  was  killed;  whereupon 
all  his  companions,  except  Jesus,  ran  away  from  the  house-top.  The  deceased  boy's 
relations  came'foiward  and  accused  Jesus  of  the  murder,  saying,  "Our  son  is  dead,  and 
this  ie  he  who  killed  him."  Jeeus  indignantly  denied  this  foul  charge,  and  proposed  to 
go  down  with  them  and  ask  the  dead  boy  who  killed  him.  This  having  been  agreed 
npon»  Jetus  stood  over  the  deceased's  head,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said,  "  Zeinunus  f 
Zeinunus  !  who  threw  thee  down  from  the  house-top  7  Then  the  dead  boy  answered, 
Th^tt  didst  not,  but  such  an  one  did."  (xix.  4>-10.)  Jesus  having,  on  one  occasion, 
been  sent  by  his  mother  for  a  pitcher-ful  of  water,  broke  the  pitcher.  But  spreading 
out  his  mantle,  he  gathered  the  water  in  it»  "and  brought  it  to  his  mother  who,  being 
astonished  at  this  wonderful  thing,  laid  up  this,  and  all  the  other  things  which  she  had 
seen,  in  her  memory."  (xix.  12^16.  Compare  with  Luke  ii.  61.)  As  he  was  one  day 
with  his  playmates,  by  the  side  of  a  river,  making  little  flsh-pools,  Jesns  made  twelve 
sparrows,  and  placed  them  on  each  side  of  his  fish-pool.  This  was  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 
a  Jew,  the  son  of  Hanani,  interfered  with  the  boys,  and  loosing  their  little  pools,  said, 
"  Do  ye  thus  make  figures  of  clay  on  the  Sabbath  ?"  Jesus  perceiving  the  officiousnese 
of  this  sanctimonious  meddler,  **  chipped  his  hands  over  the  spsrrows  which  he  had  made, 
and  they  fled  away  chirping.**  As  the  spiteful  son  of  Hanani  came  forward  to  destroy 
Jesus's  fish-pool,  the  water  that  was  in  it  vanished  away,  and  Jesus  said  to  his  molester, 
— "  In  like  manner  as  this  water  has  vanished,  so  shall  thy  life  vanish ;  and  presently 
the  boy  died."  (xix.  16—21.)  Thomas,  the  Israelite,  in  the  Secon</ Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
(i.  ii.)  which  is  evidently  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  even  the  FinU  records  the 
I  mincie,  with  a  little  variation  and  amplification.    But  there  is  no  more  difference 
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into  hia  Messiahship  by  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  Jordan,  at  the* age  oi 
thirty.     Having  been  expres&ly  eent  from  heaven  into  this  sinful  world  as 

between  the  narrations  of  theae  two  Gospels,  oa  tbis  point,  than  we  frequently  find 
between  two  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  in  narrating  the  same  incident. — Thomas  says 
that  Jesus  was  five  years  old  when  he  performed  this  miracle, — that  in  consequence  of  a 
shower  of  tain  the  water  ran  over  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  enabled  Jesus  and  his 
companions  to  make  fish-pools, — that  the  water  in  these  little  pools  caused  by  muddy 
flood,  became  clear  at  the  word  of  Jesus, — and  that  the  boy  who  annoyed  him  was  the 
son  of  Anna,  the  scribe.  He  aUo  states  that  when  this  youth  scattered  the  water  in  the 
pool  with  the  bough  of  a  willow  tree,  *'  the  boy  Jesus,  seeing  what  had  been  done, 
becwme  angry,  and  said  to  him,  lliou  fool,  what  harm  did  the  lake  do  to  thee,  that  thou 
shouldst  scatter  the  water  ?  Behold  now  thou  shalt  wither  as  a  tree,  and  shslt  not  bring 
forth  either  leaves,  or  branches,  or  fruit.  And  immediately  he  became  withered  all  over." 
Xhe  parents  of  the  withered  boy,  lamenting  his  misfortune,  brought  him  to  Joseph, 
asking  why  he  left  at  large  a  son  so  dangerous.  Jesus,  however  ultimately,  "  at  the 
request  of  all  who  were  present,  did  heal  him,  leaving  only  some  small  member  to  con* 
tinue  withered,  that  they  might  take  warning."  Tiie  next  miracle  recorded  in  the  Firti 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (xix.  22 — 24.)  is  the  following. — As  Jesus  was  coming  home, 
another  boy  violently  ran  against  him,  and  threw  him  down.  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  As 
thou  hast  thrown  me  down,  so  shalt  thou  fall,  not  ever  to  rise.  And  that  moment  the 
boy  fell  down  and  died."  This  wreak  of  vengeance  is  told  much  more  at  large  in  the 
Second  Gospel  of  Infancy,  (ii.  7 — 20.)  Here  it  is  said  that  a  boy,  running  in  the  street, 
rushed  upon  the  shoulders  of  Jesus  who,  "  being  angry,  said  to  him,  Thou  shalt  go  no 
further ;  and  he  instantly  fell  down  dead."  The  bjstanders,  upon  seeing  this,  inquired 
**  where  was  this  boy  born,"  whose  word,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  immediately  fulfilled. 
"  The  parents  of  the  dead  boy"  also  repaired  to  Joseph,  telling  him  that,  as  he  had  such 
a  dangerous  boy,  he  was  not  fit  to  live  in  their  city ;  and  that  he  should  either  depart  or 
teach  his  son  to  bless  and  not  curse,  so  as  thus  to  kill  their  children.  Joseph  now, 
*'  calling  the  boy  Jesus"  on  one  side,  remonstrated  with  him.  Jesus  replied  that  those 
who  had  just  complained  of  him  should  suflfer  "  everlasting  punishment.  And  immedi- 
ately they  who  had  accused  him  became  blind."  Upon  seeing  Jesus  make  this  extrava- 
gant use  of  his  miraculous  power,  Joseph  plucked  him  **  by  the  ear ;  at  which  the  boy 
was  angry,  and  said  to  him.  Be  easy.  For  if  they  seek  for  us  they  shall  not  find  us :  thou 
hast  done  very  imprudently.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  I  am  thine  ?  Trouble  me  no 
more."  Jesus  is  now  sent  to  school  to  a  person  named  Zaccheus,  who  writes  out  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  for  him,  and  bids  him  say  the  letters.  Jesus,  after  he  has  pronounced 
Ahph,  refuses  to  utter  Beth  till  his  teacher  has  explained  the  meaning  of  AUph.  The 
master  threatens  to  whip  him,  whereupon  the  pupil  begins  to  teach  his  master  the 
meaning  of  both  AUph  and  Beth^  together  with  the  signification  of  the  vowel-poiuts,  and 
all  other  things  pertaining  to  Hebrew  orthography.  The  teacher  now,  in  amazement, 
exclaims,  "  I  believe  this  boy  was  born  before  Noah ;"  and,  turning  to  Joseph,  he  says, 
**  Thou  hast  brought  a  boy  to  me  to  be  taught,  who  is  more  learned  than  any  masUr." 
Jesus  is  sent  to  a  more  profound  teacher,  of  whom  after  saying  Altph  he  demands  to  be 
told  the  meaning  of  this  letter  before  he  obeys  his  master  in  saying  Beth,  The  pedagogue, 
irritated  at  such  pertinacity  and  superciliousness  in  a  new  pupil,  lifts  up  his  hand  to 
whip  Jesus ;  but  no  sooner  is  his  hand  up  than  it  is  withered  I  Joseph  and  Mary,  now, 
determine  never  again  to  "  allow  him  to  go  out  of  the  house ;"  assigning  as  a  reasoa 
that  *' every  one  who  displeases  him  is  killed."  (1  Infancy  xx.  1 — 16.  2  Infancy  iii. 
1  —7.)  His  next  miraculous  exploit  is  that  which  is  partly  related  in  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  namely,  his  learned  display  among  the  Jewi«h  doctors  in  the  temple.  The  First 
Gospel  of  Infancy  states  that  "  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  they  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  feast;  and  when  the  feast  was  over  they  returned.  But  the  Lord 
Jesus  continued  behind  in  the  temple  among  the  doctors  and  elders,  and  learned  men  of 
Israel ;  to  whom  he  proposed  several  questions  of  learning,  and  also  gave  them  answers. 
For  he  said  to  them.  Whose  sou  is  the  Messiah  ?  They  answered  the  eon  of  David. — 
Why  then,  said  he,  does  he  in  the  spirit  call  him  Lord,  when  he  saith.  The  I^ord  said  to 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  have  made  thine  enemies  thy  foot-stool  ?* — 
The  Gospel  proceeds  to  narrate  the  questions  he  asked  the  doctors,  and  the  answers  he 
gave,  in  his  turn,  to  questions  asked  by  them,  in  Theology,  Astronomy,  Mathematics, 
"Physic,"    "liatural  PLiloeophy,"  " Meuphysics,"  Geology,   Chymiitry,  Pathology, 
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a  Saviour  of  men  who  were  not  only  to  obtain  a  title  to  the  regions  of  blias 
by  hiB  atonement^  but  were  also  to  be  morally  qnalified  by  hie  perfect 

Phytiology,  AnMimnj,  fee.  **  While  thej  were  ditcouniof  on  tbeee  and  eueh  like  tbinga," 
Jesus's  mother  **  came  in,  baTing  been  three  daya  wmlking  aboa(  with  Joaeph  aeeking 
for  him.  And  when  ahe  taw  bim  sitting  among  the  doctors,  and  in  hia  torn  proposing 
questions  to  tliero,  and  giving  answers,  she  said  to  him,  My  son,  why  hast  thou  done 
this  by  us  ?  Behold  I  and  thif  father  have  been  at  much  pains  in  seeking  thee.  He 
replied.  Why  did  ye  seek  me  7  Did  ye  not  know  that  I  ought  to  be  employed  in  my 
Father's  house  ?  But  they  understood  not  the  worde  which  be  said  Co  (hem.**  After  tho 
doctors  had  asked  Mary  a  few  questions  about  her  wonderful  son,  **  he  returned  with 
them  to  Nazareth,  and  obeyed  them  in  all  things.  And  bis  mothsr  kept  all  these  things 
in  her  mind:  and  the  Lord  Jesus  grew  in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  favour  with  God 
and  man.*'  (1  Goapel  of  Infancy  xsL  1 — %9.  Compare  with  Luke  ii.  41 — 52.)  The 
Gospel  goea  on  to  atate  that  **  from  thia  time  Jeans  began  to  conceal  hia  miradea,"  and 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  till  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  thirtieth  year, 
when  the  Father  publicly  owned  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  with  a  voice  from  . 
heaven,  and  in  the  dove-like  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  these  abstracts,  a  reader  who  has  never  perused  the  Gospels  of  Infancy  may  at 
once  have  an  idea  of  their  contenta,  and  of  the  ancient  notions  entertained  of  the  earlier 
days  of  Jesus.  These  Gospels  where  they  relate  the  same  incideoU  as  the  Canonical 
Goapels,  in  the  main,  agree  with  them.  'I1ie  miracles  which  they  attribute  to  Jesus  are 
quite  as  credible  as  those  recorded  in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  former  narrate  the  miraclea  he  performed  in  his  infancy  and  boyh<K>d,  and  the  latter 
those  he  wrought  in  hia  manhood.  But  if  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Jeaua  performed 
miraclee  in  his  manhood,  it  is,  on  the  supposition  that  he  waa  bom  a  Deity,  quite  as 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  wrought  miracles  from  infancy  op  to  manhood ;  nay,  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  wrought  miracles  throughout  his  earthly  career 
of  thirty-three  years,  than  to  believe  that  he  wrought  miracles  only  during  the  last  three 
years  of  this  period.  The  other  Apocryphal  Gospels  also  agree  with  those  regarded 
Canonical,  when  narrating  the  same  particulars,  the  only  material  difference  being  that 
generally  the  former  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  they  relate.  Indeed  the 
Canonical  Gospels  appear  to  be  only  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  vast  number  of 
elaborate  Gospels  which,  in  ancient  times,  existed.  For  example,  in  the  Gospel  of  Mary, 
we  have,  among  other  things,  Mary'a  espousal  to  Joseph,  Gabriel's  saliftation  to  her,  and 
the  dsclaration  he  made  to  her,  exactly  corresponding  with  Luke's  account.  Joseph's 
doubts  BS  to  her  fidelity,  and  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  him  in  a  dream,  also  agree 
with  Matthew's  narrative.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
or  the  Protevangelion,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Eastern  magi  and  the  star,  Herod's 
attempt  to  murder  Jesus,  ke.  Mr.  Hartwell  Home  (Introd.  vol.  i.  appendix  sec.  ii.) 
seeing  the  inevitable  tendency  of  these  Gospeb  to  invalidate  the  divine  authority  of 
thoae  termed  inspired,  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  show  that  there  are  vast  differencea 
between  the  former  and  the  latter.  His  principal  argumenta  are. — 1.  That  these  Apo- 
cryphal  writings  were  not  acknowledged  and  not  mueh  used  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
— ^that  neither  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  nor  Hermas  quotes  them.  If,  however,  they 
were  osed  at  all  by  ths  primitive  Chriatians,— of  which  there  ia  abundant  proof— this  is 
sufficient  to  establish  their  early  existence.  Bnt  does  not  Mr.  Home  well  know  that 
there  ia  no  proof  thtit  either  of  the  Fathers  he  names  hat  quoted  the  Canonical  GotpeU; 
that  there  is  po§Uiv«  proqflhtX  some  of  them  cited  precisely  the  same  words  as  are  found 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels ;  and  that  the  writings  of  the  greater  number  of  them,  particu- 
larly  Barnabas  and  Hennas,  are  now  abandoned  by  Christian  divinee  aa  spurious  ?— 
8.  He  urges  that  few  of  these  productions  isers  composed  before  the  second  century  But 
we  have  evidenlee  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  not  composed  before  the  second  eentwy, 
3.  That  the  fisct  of  Origen,  in  one  or  two  places,  quoting  an  Apocryphal  Gospel  is  no 
proof  that  he  esteemed  it  as  Canonical.  But  in  the  time  of  Origen  the  Canon  of  tho 
New  Testoment  had  not  been  fixed ;— if  it  had,  no  better  proof  of  his  approval  of  such  a 
Gospel  could  be  desired  than  the  purpose  for  which  he  cites  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  4.  That  these  writings  contain  absurdities;  reUto  improbable  and  useless 
mirscles ;  mention  things  which  are  later  than  the  time  in  which  their  supposed  autbora 
lived;  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history;  contain  gross  falsehoods; 
and  support  doctrines  contrary  to  those  known  to  be  true.    Now,  every  one  of  these 
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example  of  a  holy  life,  it  is  most  wonderfal  tbat  Jesus  spent  thirty  years  of 
a  life  of  thirty-three  in  obscurity,  thus  depriving  mankind,  at  large,  of  the 
immense  moral  and  intellectaal  benefit  which,  one  woold  think,  was  to  be 
derived  from  his  spotless  career,  if  he  was  sach  a  model  of  perfection  as 
Christians  assert  him  to  have  been.  It  is  difficult  to  harmonise  this 
obscure  and  secluded  mode  of  life  with  the  alleged  benevolent  design  of 
his  mission.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine,  even  if  we  suppose  him  a  merely 
and  an  ordinarily  pious  man — say  a  missionary  sent  into  this  part  of  the 
universe  to  give  its  inhabitants  "  an  example/'  and  **  to  save  that  which 
was  lost," — ^how  this  was  consistent  with  the  emotions  of  a  mind  bent 
upon  doing  good.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  missionary  sent  by  the 
pious  people  of  England  into  any  remote  and  "  dark  place  of  the  earth" 
who  would  there  spend  thirty  years  of  his  time  without  preaching,  writing 
tracts,  distributing  Bibles,  conversing  on  religious  subjects,  or  in  any  man- 
ner making  the  way  of  salvation  known  to  these  perishing  pagans,  who 
"  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind"  ?  Would  they  not  disapprove  of,  nay, 
condemn,  his  unfaithfulness  and  inactivity  ?  By  what  rule  of  morality,  then, 
is  a  similar  conduct  justifiable  in  Jesus  ? 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Evangelists  bring  Jesus  before  us,  in 
the  character  of  a  moral  teacher,  is  when  he  delivers  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  (Matth.  v.  vi.  vii.)  This  sermon  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
aphorisms  or  maxims,  occasionally  illustrated  by  parables  and  apostrophes 
which  contribute  to  enliven  the  discourse.  Although  the  fact  that  parts  of 
this  sermon — given  only  by  Matthew  as  a  whole  and  complete  discourse — 
are  found  interspersed  throughout  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,*  furnishes 
a  very  strong  presumptive  proof  that  such  a  series  of  moral  precepts  and 
maxims  was  never  delivered  by  Jesus  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  yet  it  will 
here  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  actually  delivered  it  as  reported  by 
Matthew.  Thie  sermon,  throughout  Christendom,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  moral  teaching,  containing,  as  it  is  said,  the  heads 
of  the  moral  law.  It  is  true  that  it  contains  some  good  moral  precepts ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that,  being  a  collection  of  the  moral  sayings  of  anti- 
quity which  were  afloat  at  the  time  the  Gospels  were  first  written,  and 
many  of  which  can  be  pointed  out,  with  slight  verbal  variations,  in  the 
writings  of  Pagan  authors,  it  contains,  as  may  be  expected,  many  things 
which  are  not  strictly  true  and  moral,  and  which  display  considerable 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  what  really  are  moral  vice  and 
moral  virtue.  While  most  of  the  discourse,  in  its  aim,  would  appou*  to 
breathe  a  degree  of  charity  and  benevolence,  according  to  the  simple 

objections,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  most  forcibly  applies  to  the  Canonical  Gospels. 
Indeed  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Home  could  not  perceive  that  what  he  advanced  against 
the  one  most  emphatically  applied  to  the  other ;  so  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  spurious,  so  are  the  Canonical  Gospels.  That  they 
are  equally  spurious  ;  or  in  other  words,  equally  the  legendary  and  mythological  produc- 
tions of  dark  and  barbarous  people,  ii  made  clearer  and  clearer  in  proportion  as  the 
question,  in  these  days  of  critical  research,  is  investigated. 

*  Compare  the  following  passages  with  parallel  passages  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moont. 
*-Luke  vi.  20—26.  Mark  ix.  60.  Luke  xiv.  34.  Mark  iv.  21.  Luke  viii.  16;  xi.  S8; 
xvi.  17;  xii.  fts,  .59.  Mark  ix.  43-48;  x.  4,  10— 12.  Luke  xvi.  18;  vi.  27-36;  xi. 
3—4;  xii.  33,  34;  xi.  34,  36;  xvi.  13;  xii.  22-31 ;  xi.  9,  10;  xiii.  24,  48—45;  iii.  0, 
46—49.  Mark  iv.  21 ;  i.  2.  and  see  Giles'  Christian  Records,  pp.  166—164. 
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notions  of  ancient  times,  still  several  of  its  precepts  are  impracticable,  and 
others  are  nonsensical,  displajnng  g^reat  want  of  knowledge  in  the  preacher. 
All  these,  in  the  sequel,  shall  be  fairly  and  candidlj  considered,  under  the 
heads  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 


SacnON   II. — MANY   OF    JBSUS'S   FRBCSPTS  AND    OOCTRINBS    ABSURD,     IM- 
FRACnCABliB,   AND   IMMORAL   IN   THBIR  TBNDBNCT. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  virtue  and  vice,  truth  and  error* 
wisdom  and  folly,  are  of  the  same  character  in  a  being  deemed  supernatural 
as  in  a  mere  man,  and  to  be  tested  by  the  same  criteria.  An  iniringment 
of  the  moral  laws,  or  a  breach  of  common  sense,  is  as  culpable,  at  least,  in 
a  Deity  as  in  roan.  When  a  being,  alleged  to  be  divine,  and  in  word  and 
deed  a  perfect  example  for  our  imitation,  is  found  to  have  enunciated  a 
great  number  of  precepts  and  doctrines,  some  of  which*  if  reduced  to 
practice,  would  be  absurd,  and  others  immoral  and  injurious,  human  reason 
recoils  at  the  idea  of  either  adoring  him  as  God,  obeying  his  pregepts,  or 
following  his  example.  Such  we  find  to  be  many  of  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Jesus.  And  not  a  few  of  this 
character  are  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  Christians  extol 
as  a  piece  of  the  purest  wisdom  and  morality  ever  uttered. 

In  this  sermon  (Matth.  v.  22.)  Jesus  says  **  that  whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ; 
but  whosoever  shaU  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire."  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  no  one  can  possibly  be  angry  without  a  couse.  Anger- 
however  immoral — ^Is  the  effect  of  something  :  and  as  no  e£Fect  can  exist 
without  a  cause,  and  even  an  adequate  cause,  this  saying  of  Jesus  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  things.  If  he  meant — 
witkoMi  a  juei  cause,  why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  Words  are  the  vehicles  of 
ideas;  and  we  can  judge  of  what  Jesus  meant  only  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  he  employed.  As  to  Raca,  in  tins  denunciation,  it  is 
a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  word,  meaning  vam,  empty,  and  used  to  designate  a 
torn  garment,  or  a  piece  of  cloth  cut  off — a  rag.  Hence,  it  was,  among  the 
Jews,  a  term  of  contempt,  probably  applied  to  persons  not  well  dressed, 
but  in  ragged  clothes.  The  word  translated  "fool"  is  more^  meaning 
simply  a  foolish  person ;  or  if — as  supposed  by  some— derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  meaning  only  "  an  obstinate,  rebellious  person."  Now,  can  it 
for  a  moment,  be  supposed  that — granting  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
heU — a  person  for  telling  another,  even  his  own  brother,  that  he  is  a  fool, 
or  is  rebellious,  when  he  really  is  so,  incurs  the  everlasting  torments  of 
"  hell  fire,"  described  by  Christ,  on  another  occasion,  in  such  strong  and 
definite  language?  Can  a  person  incur  this  endless  and  incomparably 
intense  torment  for  teUing  the  truths  or  giving  expression  to  what  he 
believes  ?  Jesus  does  not  qualify  his  words,  in  any  manner.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  take  them  in  their  natural  acceptation.  What  moral 
evil  can- there  be  in  teUing  a  person,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  and  with  a  view 
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to  his  improveiBeut,  that  he  is  foolisfa,  or  vain,  if  he  is  -so  ?  Is  it  not.  on 
the  contrary,  our  duty  to  tell  people  their  faults,  in  order  that  they  may 
avoid  them  ?  Then,  if  it  is  so,  was  not  this  doctrine  of  Je»us  erroneous  ? 
Moral  vice  being  of  an  unchangeable  character,  Jesus,  in  calling  people 
fools,  as  he  angrily  called  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  would  be  as  guilty  of  a  hell-fire  offence  as  any  one  else,  if  this 
were  sound  moral  philosophy.  It  is.  however,  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment,  that  because  a  man  says  to  his  brother—"  Thou  art  a  fool  T* 
he  should  be  everlastingly  punished  io  hell,  *'  wbere  the  "worm  dieth  not." 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  precept  more  absurd,  and  more  immoral  in 
tendency,  than  the  following,  which  three  tiroes  occurs  in  Jesus'  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. — "  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow." — **  Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet 
for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on." — "  Therefore  take  do  thought,  say- 
ing. What  shall  we  eat  ?  or  what  shall  we  drink  ?.  or  wherewithid  shall  we 
be  clothed  ?"  (Matth.  vi.  25,  31.  34.  See  also  cioular  words  in  Luke  xii. 
22 — 33.)  Close  and  general  obedienoe  to  this  precept,  and  otliers  of  a 
umilar  meaning,  with  which  the  Gospels  abonnd,  would  soon  plunge 
society  into  general  ruin :  poverty,  want,  wretchedness,  starvatioa  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  meaning  of  the  doctrine  here  taught 
by  Jesus  being  so  clear  and  explicit,  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have,  in 
vain,  been  expended  by  commentators  on  the  words  he  used,  with  a  view 
to  render  them  less  obnoxious  to  common  sense.  Accordingly,  as  it  is 
their  custom  when  in  similar  difficulties,  they  would  persuade  us  that  Jesus 
meant  something  else  than  what  his  words  obviously  signify. — Here  they 
say,  the  words — "  take  no  thought,"  in  the  original,  mean  "  take  no  ofunous 
thought."«-*do  not  lavish  inordinate  care  on  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
so  on.  Bat  let  us  see  what  truth  there  is  in  this  oft^repeated  assertion.-^- 
The  Greek  words  employed  here  for — "  take  no  thonght,''  are  fPi  ovf 
fupifivrftnfrf,  simply  meaning — ^take  no  thought  or  care^ — be  not  cartfmi. — 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  expression  which  justifies  the  idea  of 
**  ansnous  thought."  The  verb — fupifufOMf  employed  here,  means  merely  to 
cmre»  to  be  earful,  to  heed;  and  is  most  frequently,  in  the  New  Testament* 
rendered  care;  and  that  in  such  connexions  as  utterly  exclude  the  idea  of 
any  particular  anxiety ;  such  as  is  sought  to  be  attached  to  the  word  in  the 
precept  under  notice.  The  same  Greek  word  is  translated  care,  and  to  care, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  33,  34 ;  xii.  15.  Phil.  iv.  6;  ii.  20.  and  1  Fet.  v.  7. 
In  these  instances  the  idea  of  anxiety  is  no  more  implied  than  it  ib  ordina- 
rily implied  in  the  word  care.  And,  indeed,  so  little  do  commentators 
mend  the  matter  by  adopting  the  phrase — "  take  no  ansious  thought,"  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  idea  conveyed  and  that  attached  to 
— "  take  no  care."  To  be  carefid,  and  to  be  thoughtful,  in^this  connexion, 
are  synonymous  words.  When  Paul,  using  the  same  Greek  word  to  the 
PhUippians, — ^whom  he  persuades  that  the  Jjord  was  about  to  appear  in 
judgment— tells  them  to  '<  he  careful  for  nothing"  but  make  all  their  wants 
known  to  God  by  prayer,  he  clearly  means  that  they  should  not  troaUe 
themselves  about  earthly  things,  or  even  provide  for  their  own  wants,  in 
like  manner  when  Jesus  says—"  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisfaeth/' 
(John  vi.  27.)  he  means  more  than—'*  take  no  anxioue  thought  for  your 
life  what  ye  shall  eat;" — ^he  means  more  than  that  people  " shoidd  not  set 
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their  affections  ioordinately  upon  temporal  things," — he  means^that  people 
should  not  do  anything  whatever  towards  producing  food  and  raiment. — 
On  this  point  he  has  not  left  any  just  ground  of  douht ;  for  he  has  amply 
illustrated  his  precept  by  references  to  birds  and  iilies.  Immediately  after 
enunciating  the  precept  of  taking  no  thought  of  life,  he  adds — "  Behold 
the  fowb  of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather 
into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.*' — "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."  Jesus  fully  explains  here  what  he  means  by  taking  no 
thought  of  life,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow. — Just  as  the  fowls  of 
the  air  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  in  order  to  provide 
subsistence ;  so  men  should  do  neither  of  these  things, — ^should  take  no 
thought  whatever  tO'dag  about  providing  food  for  the  morrow;  and  just  as 
the  lilies  of  the  field  neither  toil  nor  spin,  by  way  of  manufacturing  wearing 
apparel,  so  men  should  do  nothing  in  order  either  to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  to  enable  them  to  make  a  decent 
appearance, — should  be  quite  as  inactive  as  the  lilies,  and  as  improvident 
as  the  birds, — should  take  no  thought  whatever  of  their  life, — **  no  thought 
for  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself."  This,  unquestionably,  is  what  Jesus  teaches,  not  only  here,  but  in 
a  vast  number  of  other  places  in  the  Gospels.  Absurd  as  the  doctrine  is. 
considered  in  itself,  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  in  enforcing  it  is 
equally  repugnant  to  common  sense. — Because  the  fowls  of  the  air  neither 
sow,  reap,-  nor  gather  into  barns,  man  should  not  do  so ;  and  because  the 
lilies  neither  toil  nor  spin,  man  has  no  need  to  do  either.  This  must  be 
confessed  to  be  one  of  the  grossest  comparisons  ever  made  by  the  most 
witless  teacher  of  morality  in  any  age.  But  the  absurdity  of  both  the 
precept  and  its  illustration  dwindles  into  nothing,  when  compared  with  the 
enormity  of  the  evil  that  would  ensue  if  the  precept  were  reduced  into 
general  practice.  Imagine  this  precept  to  be  universally  obeyed,-*all  arts. 
all  projects  which  aim  nt  the  future  good  of  mankind,  all  commerce,  all 
agricultural  pursuits,  all  secular  employment  whatever,  must  be  abandoned ; 
and  the  result  would  be  inevitable  wretchedness — starvation— death  to  all 
mankind !  Let  everybody  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  let  none  either 
sow,  reap,  or  gather  into  barns ;  let  none  take  thought  of  raiment ;  let  none 
take  thought  for  life;  and  soon  will  all  be  running  about  naked  and  hungry, 
— soon  will  all  die  of  starvation, — soon  will  the  human  race  become  utterly 
extinct!  It  is,  certainly,  not  too  much  to  say, — ^a  more  extravagant, 
absurd,  impracticable,  and  immoral  precept  than  this  was  never  proclaimed. 
It  teaches  the  most  unqualified  improvidence  and  recklessness. — It  ia 
brimful  of  immorality.  Fortunate  it  is  for  Christians  that  the  instincts  of 
nature  restrain  them  from  attempting  to  reduce  such  a  precept  into  practice. 
— that  they  content  themselves  with  believing  it  as  divine,  as  a  most 
sublime  piece  of  moral  teaching,  and  as  infinitely  above  their  comprehen- 
sion ;  while  they  are  constrained  to  disobey  it. 

Another  almost  equally  absurd  and  pernicious  precept  given  by  Jesns 
is  the  following.—"  Resist  not  evil."  (Matth.  v.  39.)  Precluding  the 
possibility  of  being  understood  figuratively,  in  the  immediate  context  he 
explains  his  meanings  thus — "  But  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
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cheekr  tarn  to  him  the  other  also ;  and  if  any  man  will  sae-thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also.  And  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twam.  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  tarn  not  thou  away."  We 
are  not  to  resist  any  of  these  evils.  —The  evil  of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  we 
are  to  treat  by  turning  the  other  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  evil  of  having  our  coat  taken  away  in  an  action  at  law,  we  are  to  deal 
with  by  throwing  our  cloak  also  to  the  plaintiff;  the  evil  of  being  forced 
to  walk  a  mile  against  our  will,  we  are  to  meet  by  walking  another ;  and 
the  evil  of  being  impoverished  by  beggars  and  borrowers,  we  are  to  redress 
by  ghnng  to  everybody  that  asks,  and  never  turn  away  from  any  one  who 
withes  to  borrow  of  us !  When  we  receive  a  blow  from  any  ruffian  in  the 
street,  we  are  not  to  use  any  means  of  self-defence  ;  we  are  not  to  call  for 
assistance ;  we  are  not  to  request  a  peace-officer  to  arrest  the  pommeling  arm 
of  our  assailant,  and  put  him  under  restraint,  lest  he  desist  not  till  he  has 
taken  away  our  lives ;  we  are  not  even  to  run  away  from  him ;  but  we  are 
to  assist  him  in  beating  us, — after  he  has  dealt  a  blow  on  our  right  cheek, 
we  are  so  far  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  his  onslaught  as  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  convenient  to  receive  another  blow.  When  an  unjust  claim 
U  made  upon  us  in  a  court  of  law»  we  are  not  to  resist  such  a  demand ; 
but  to  pay  not  only  what  is  thus  claimed,  but  even  more  than  is  claimed, 
so  as  to  encourage  dishonesty.  When  we  are  wrongly  forced  to  go  a  mile, 
we  must  not  complain,  but  go  another  in  order  to  show  our  approbation  of 
the  wrong  thus  done  us.  If  a  thousand  to  day  ask  alms  of  us,  and  an  equal 
number  to-morrow  wish  to  borrow  either  goods  or  money  of  us,  we  must 
comply  with  all  these  requests,  notwithstanding  that  by  such  recklessness 
we  will  be  certain  to  reduce  ourselves,  and  our  children,  to  want  and  ruin. 
Such  is  the  evident  tenor  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus  in  the  series  of 
injunctions  just  cited.  But  where  are  the  Christians  who  practise  this 
doctrine  which  they  contend  to  be  divine,  and  consequently  rational  and 
moral  ?  Has  it  not  been  their  practice  in  every  age  and  country  to  resist 
even  what  they  fancied  to  be  evil  to  a  most  cruel  degree  ?  Having  received 
a  blow  on  the  one  cheek,  do  they  turn  the  other  for  the  same  treatment  ? 
or  do  they  fight  in  self-defence,  and  after  all  punish  their  assailant  with 
fine  or  imprisonment  ?  Do  they  give  their  cloakft  also  to  a  person  who 
takes  their  coats  ?  Do  they  relieve  every  beggar  ?  and  do  they  lend  money 
oftener  than  other  people  ?  Unquestionably  not :  they  do  not  attempt  to 
practise  these  precepts.  And  why  ?  Evidently  because  they  are  utterly 
impracticable.  An  attempt  at  practising  them  would  be  considered  in  any 
one  a  mark  of  an  unsound  mind.  Such  is  their  absurdity.  Since  Christiana 
do  not,  and  cannot  practise  these  precepts, — since  they  continue  to  resist 
evil  as  they  daily  do,  even  on  an  enormous  scale,  in  the  barbarous  wars. 
bloodshed,  and  carnage  of  Christian  combatants,  of  which  the  present  times 
furnish  signal  examples  in  several  Christian  countries,  —since  they  refuse 
voluntarily  to  give  either  their  coats  or  cloaks  to  persons  who  sue  them  at 
Iftw, — since  they  do  not  give  and  letid  indiscriminately  to  persons  who  ask 
of  them ; — they  must  therefore  admit  that,  according  to  their  own  conduct, 
Jesus  gave  an  impracticable  and,  consequently,  a  useless  precept ;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  absurdity  and  immorality.  Should  it  be  urged  that  Christ 
did  not  intend  bis  precept  to  convey  this  meaning;  then  we  ask  why  did 
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he  not  say  what  he  meant  ?  Why  did  he  speak  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
mislead  and  deceive  ?  If  he  did  so  intentionally,  it  was  an  immoral  act ; 
and  if  he  did  so  unintentionally,  it  was  a  sign  of  imperfection, — an  imper- 
fection which  places  him  below  public  teachers  in  general,  most  of  whom 
speak  so  as  to  be  intelligible.  But  in  the  precept  under  notice  there  is  no 
obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  expression* — ^the  language  is  as  clear  as  can  be 
desired.*  He  explicitly  and  expressly  enjoins — "  Resist  not  evil**'  Now, 
although  man  should  never  revenge  evil,  or  return  evil  for  evil ;  yet  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  revenging  evil  and  resisting  it.  A  man  resists 
evil  from  the  instinctive  principle  of  self-preservation,  but  he  revenges  it 
from  malice.  The  former  is  a  principle  implanted  by  nature  in  all  animals, 
rational  and  irrational ;  but  the  latter  is  an  abuse,  or  an  inordinate  exercise 
of  the  feeling  of  self-preservation,  and  is  consequently  immoral  in  man. 
If  a  roan  is  assailed  by  another,  he  is  justified  in  resisting  the  evil  or 
injury  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  and  in  using  every  means  to  defend 
himself  and  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  protect ;  provided  he  uses  no 
other  means  and  no  more  violence  than  he  thinks  necessary  to  secure 
safety,  and  is  not  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge.  The  resistance  of  evil, 
the  principle  of  which  is  founded  in  nature,  pervading  all  animal  life,  is 
purely  moral.  To  obey  Christ's  precept,  therefore,  if  practicable,  would 
be  immoral, — would  be  contrary  to  nature, — would  be  to  relinquish  the 
principle  of  self-preservation, — and  would  be  destructive  to  the  existence 
of  man.  Further :  This  precept  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  principles 
of  reform.f  If  means  are  not  taken  to  arrest  evil  in  its  course,  no  improve- 
ment,— no  higher  degree  of  moral  perfection,  but  the  reverse,  is  to  be 
expected.  Indeed,  viewed  in  any  light,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
cldsion  that  the  morality  taught  by  Christ  in  this  precept  is  unsound* 
impracticable,  and  absurd,  betraying  lamentable  ignorance  both  of  human 
nature,  and  of  what  is  really  right  or  wrong. 

Jesus,  running  from  one  extreme  to  another,  is  so  far  from  teaching 
the  non-resistance  of  evil,  in  the  following  doctrine,  that  he  positively 
teaches  revenge.  When  he  sent  out  apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  this  was  part, of  his  charge. — "  Into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and 

*  The  Commentators  here  again  endeavour  to  polish  this  awkward  precept. — ^Thej 
woald  persuade  us  that  all  that  is  to  be  understood  by  '*  Resist  not  evir'  is, — Revenge 
not  evil  by  a  malicious  retaliation.  But  ic  is  the  word  av^tarti^i  which  is  employed 
here;  denoting  to  itand  agaimt  evil,  or  rttiii  it.  The  same  word  is  used  in  Acts  xi.  10. 
to  signify  rt$itting  wisdom;  in  Ephes.  vi.  13.  for  reii»ting  the  evil  day;  and  in  other 
places  where  the  idea  of  rrvenging  or  returning  evil  for  evil  is  utterly  excluded.  If  the 
word  cjc^cKf  «i»,  rifjibtptutf  or  some  other  of  simitar  import  had  been  used,  we  might  be 
,  persuaded  that  the  precept  means  what  tiie  Commentators  say.  As  it  iS|  however,  the 
hypothesis  is  entirely  devoid  of  support. 

t  Justly  has  it  been  said  by  an  able  writer  and  speaker  of  the  present  age,  that  to 
cirry  out  this  doctrine  is  "  to  give  a  long  lea«e  to  tyranny,  to  permit  it  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  world,  and  to  subdue,  with  the  authority  of  a  divine  sanction,  all  humble 
and  oppressed  peoples,  who  ought  to  unite  in  resisting  the  oppressors,  who  would  destroy 
them.  If  any  man,  deeiring  to  keep  the  people  in  tyrannical  subjection,  had  sought  to 
bring  the  wise  and  noble  doctrine  of  peace — the  glorious  principle,  when  wisely  and 
philosophically  stated,  of  overcoming  evil,  in  some  wise  way,  with  good — ^into  contempt, 
and  to  state  it  so  impotently  that  no  man  ever  could  act  upon  it,  he  could  not  have 
uttered  words  more  disastrous  to  liberty  than  Christ  himself  Here  utters." — Mr.  6.  J. 
Holyoake.    Discussion  with  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Rutherford.— CUristiauity  versus  Secularism. 
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they  receive  yoa  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and 
say.  Even  the  very  dust  of  yovr  city  which  cleaveth  on  vs,  we  do  wipe  off 
against  you :  notwithstanding  he  ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  come  nigh  unto  you.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  he  more  tolerahle 
in  that  day  for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city."  (Luke  x.  10 — 12.  Matth.  x. 
14,  15.  Mark  vi.  11.)  It  scarcely  needs  be  remarked  that  to  shake  off 
the  dust  from  the  feet  was  a  well-known  Jewish  way  of  manifesting  hatred 
and  contempt,*  and  of  imploring  vengeance  upon  the  object  of  one's 
wrath ;  so  that  whoever  did  this,  the  anger  of  the  party  to  whom  this 
national  token  of  ill-feeling  applied,  was  forthwith  roused,  and  a  feud 
thereby  created.  In  thi&  immoral  manner,  however,  Jesus  commands  his 
illiterate  and  ignorant  apostles  to  act.  If  people  refused  to  believe  their 
strange  doctrine,  they  were  to  employ  no  rational  means, — they  were  to 
use  no  argument, — in  order  to  inspire  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  mission  ; 
but  were  to  excite  anger  by  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet, — that  irritating 
and  contemptuous  Jewish  practice.  If  people  did  not  receive  these  strangers 
into  their  houses,  without  knowing  anything  about  their  character,  no 
attempt  was  to  be  made  at  teaching  them  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  but  a 
feeling  of  hatred  was  to  be  evinced  towards  them,  and  a  threat  denounced 
that,  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  they  would  be  punished  more  severely  than 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom.  Jesus  teaches  the  same  doctrine  of  revenge, 
aa  well  as  that  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
(Matth.  XXV.  14 — 30.)  in  which  he  consigns  the  unprofitable  servant  into 
outer  darkness,  and  says  that  "  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath."  This  doctrine  pervades  the  whole  of 
Christ's  teaching.  Its  injustice  is  glaring.  Is  it  to  him  that  hath  should 
we  give  ?  Is  it  our  duty  to  take  away  from  the  poor  even  that  which  he 
hath  ?  Is  there  a  spark  of  either  humanity  or  justice  in  such  a  conduct  ? 
Supposing  this  doctrine  to  be  put  in  general  practice,  would  not  common 
sense  denounce  it  as  grossly  unjust?  Jesus  teaches  the  same  unjust 
doctrine  in  other  places  (Matth.  xiii.  12.  Mark  i v.  25.  Luke  viii.  18.) 
utterly  unconnected  with  this  or  any  similar  parable ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  has  enunciated  it  in  illustration  of  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
The  cruelty  and  revenge  also  inculcated  by  this  doctrine  are  equally  promi- 
nent, in  that  it  consigns  the  servant — who  from  fear  had  hidden  the  talent 
— to  outer  darkness,  by  way  of  revenge,  to  weep,  wail,  and  gnash  his  teeth ! 
The  same  spirit  of  revenge  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  Jesns's 
teaching ;  such  as — "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  — 
"  Go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  Nor  are  those  already  pointed 
out  the  only  instances,  on  record,  of  Jesus  teaching  gross  injustice.  He  , 
commends  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  5 — 8.)  saying  that  he  had  "done 
wisely"  in  cheating  his  master,  and  advises  his  hearers  to  make  "  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  Christian  exponents  of  the  New 
Testament  feign  not  to  understand  this  saying  of  "the  author  and  finisher" 
of  their  faith.   But  as  such  a  doctrine  does  not  suit  the  present  enlightened 

*  The  same  praclice  prevailed  among  other  Eastern  nations.— See  Light**  TtaveU  in 
Egypt.  The  Jews  used  dast  in  several  ways  to  indicate  their  hatred  and  nge, — one  way 
WM  to  throw  dust  into  the  air.-^Aots  xsui.  23. 
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age,  tbej  appear  to  consider  it  less  damaging  to  their  creed  to  admit  that 
Jeam  taught  doctrtnea  which  cannot  he  understood,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  worthless,  than  openly  to  adroit  that  he  taught  gross  iminorality, — 
taught  stewards  to  cheat  their  masters.  Another  instance  of  Jesus  teaching 
flagrant  injustice  is  that  in  which  he  sanctions  the  conduct  of  his  disciples 
in  stealing  com.  (Matth.  xii.  i — 8.  Mark  ii.  2d — 26.  Luke  vi.  3 — 5.) — 
Although  the  Jews,  on  this  occasion,  according  to  their  law,  accused  his 
disciples  only  of  Sabhath- breaking,  yet  the  ears  of  corn  which  they  plucked 
were  not  their  property,  but  that  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  so  that 
— notwithstanding  the  liberty  given  by  the  Mosaic  law,  thus  to  plunder-^ 
they  had  no  moral  right  whatever  to  them.  Jesus,  therefore,  as  a  teacher 
— not  of  the  Mosaic  law  but  of  true  morality -^should  have  known  that  for 
his  disciples,  even  when  hungry,  to  convert  the  coru  to  their  own  use* 
without  leave  or  license,  was  an  act  of  theft, — much  more  immoral  in 
character  than  Jewish  Sabbath-breaking.  But  how  does  he  exculpate 
them  from  the  charge  of  stealing  corn  on  the  Sabbath  ?  By  an  effort, 
made  in  the  most  iarational  manner,  to  justify  their  theft. — By  urging  that 
David  and  his  companions  had,  on  the  Sabbath,  broken  into  the  temple, 
and  therefroiQ  stolen  the  shewbread,  .which  belonged  to  the  priests, — ^that 
the  prieats  profaned  the  Sabbath  and  were  blameless. — and  that  he,  who 
was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  was  greater  than  either  David  or  the  temple.  A 
very  strange  line  of  argument !  To  insist  that  his  disciples  were  justified 
in  stealing  the  com  because  David  had  committed  an  act  of  the  same 
character,  was  most  illogical,  unless  he  first  showed  that  David  in  so  doing 
was  blameless  ;  for  ''  two  wrongs  can  never  make  one  right."  Besides  : 
David,  in  this  act — very  differently  from  many  of  his  other  acta — did  not 
steal  private  property,  and,  as  a  king,  did  not  steal  at  aU.  To  urge  that 
he  was  greater  than  the  temple  and  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  implying 
that  he  was  a  God»  appears  equally  irrational.  If  it  is  wrong  in  man  to 
steal,  or  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  to  do  so  would  be  wrong  in  a  Deity. 
What  would  be  immoral  in  man.  would,  of  necessity,  be  immoral  in  God ; 
for  as  moral  vice  and  moral  virtue  are  such  in  their  very  nature,  the  moral 
character  of  an  act  cannot  depend  upon  the  being  who  commits  it.  The 
argument  therefore  used  here  by  Jesus  to  justify  the  conduct  of  his  disci- 
ples is  quite  futile.  But  the  consequence  of  his  defective  logic  is  of  little 
moment  compared  with  the  effect  which  his  defective  moral  teaching,  in 
this  instance,  must  have  produced  on  the  Christian  world,  during  the 
eighteen  centuries  it  has  been  propagated.  Although  the  com  trampled 
down,  plucked,  and  eaten  by  Jesus  and  his  followers,  in  this  act  of  plunder, 
may  have  been  very  small  in  pecuniary  value,  yet  the  glaring  violation  of 
a  principle  of  justice  by  men  whom  thousands  consider  to  have  been 
inspired,  and  the  defence  made  of  this  violation  by  Jesus  who  is  regarded 
as  divine  and  infallible,  must,  by  way  of  example,  be  carrying  continually 
a  very  powerful  influence  in  deteriorating  the  morals  of  society. 

Another  most  absurd  and  immoral  doctrine  frequently  inculcated  by 
Jesus  was  that,  before  a  person  could  be  his  disciple,  he  must  hate  his  own 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  and  even  his  own  life.— 
His  words  on  one  occasion  are — "  If  any  man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea, 
and  his  own  life  also,   he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  (Luke  xiv.  26.)     This 
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mast  be  confessed  to  b^  a  most  revolting  doctrine.     To  harbonr  hatred 
towards  any  person  is  wicked ;  and  deliberately  to  insist  npon  the  exercise 
of  sach  a  feeling  is  still  more  wicked.     Bat  to  harbour  hatred*  or  to  teach 
that  it  should  be  harboured  towards  a  person's  parents  and  nearest  rela- 
tives, is  one  of  the  highest  crimes  of  which  human  nature  can  be  guilty. 
Were  this  doctrine  universally  practised,  its  evil  effects  upon  the  happiness 
of  families  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  large  would  be  enormous.  Happily, 
.few  Christians  are  so  unnatural  as  to  be  able  to  practise  this  dogma  thus 
emphatically  taught  them;— few  of  them  are  such  faithful  disciples  of 
Jesus  that  they  hate  their  loving  parents,  their  affectionate  wives,  their 
smiling  children,  and  their  warm-hearted  brothers  and  sisters ; — few  of  them 
are  so  inhuman  that  they  would  not  blush  to  feel  hatred  rankling  in  their 
bosoms  towards  their  nearest  relations, — their  parents  whose  blood  runs 
in  their  veins,  their  wives  whom  they  have  sworn  to  love  and  cherish, 
their  children  to  whom  they  gave  existence,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  same  flesh  and  bones !     To  hate  these  is  absurd  and  sinful  in  the 
extreme !     Jesus,  however,  expressly  says  that,  before  any  one  can  be  his 
disciple,  he  must  do  so ;  of  which  he  gave  us  a  slight  example  in  his  con- 
duct towards  his  mother  and  brothers,  as  will  hereafter  i%ore  fully  be 
noticed.    Further :  in  order  to  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus  a  man  must  hate 
his  own  life.    Than  this  doctrine  nothing  can  be  more  revolting  to  human 
feeling  and  human  reason, — nothing  more  impracticable.     The  love  of  life 
is  a  principle  which  pervades  all  animal  nature,  from  the  smallest  animal- 
cule up  to  man,  in  his  sane  state  of  mind.  ^  To  hate  life  is  the  exercise  of 
a  grossly  immoral  passion,  a  violation  of  one  of  the  first  laws  of  nature, 
and  a  strong  incentive  to  suicide,  in  which  act  of  insanity  it  generally  ter- 
minates.    Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  did  not 
advisedly  teach   the  pernicious  doctrine  of  suicide,  when  he  repeatedly 
enjoined  his  hearers  to  hate  their  own  lives,  and  told  them  that  whosoever 
lost  his  life  should  find  it,  and  so  on.     It  is  lamentable  to  find  a  book, 
considered  to  be  divine,  fraught  with  precepts  which  not  only  teach  injus- 
tice, cruelty,  and  revenge,  but  enjoin  us  to  hate  our  nearest  relations,  and 
even  our  own  lives ;  and  these  precepts  delivered  by  a  personage  held  up 
to  us  as  a  model  of  moral  perfection,  whom  we  are  to  imitate  ia  word  and 
deed,  if  we  wish  to  escape  eternal  punishment. 

A  very  remarkable  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus  was  that  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  John  (vi.  51 — 56.)  reports  his  words  as 
follows. — ••  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  dowq  from  heaven :  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews  therefore 
strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  ^ Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  £xcept 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  John  tells  us  that  when  his  disciples 
heard  this  strange  doctrine,  they  said — "  This  is  an  hard  saying,  who  can 
hear  it  ?"  and  that  from  that  time  many  of  them  "  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  him."     He  also  informs  us  that  Jesus  "  would  not  walk  ia 
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Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him."  Now,  if  this  doctrine 
involves  the  antbropophagal  idea  it  appears  to  involve,  it  is  by  no  means 
wonderful  that  Jesus's  disciples  pronounced  it  a  hard  saying,  and  walked 
with  him  no  more.  They  apparently  thought  that  a  feast  of  human  flesh 
and  blood,  in  which  early  Christians  are  accused  to  have  pai^icipated, 
would  not  be  palatable  to  them,  who  were  Jews,  and  who  were— and  are 
even  to  this  day — rather  squeamish  us  to  eating  the  flesh  of  several  animals, 
and  particularly  as  to  drinking  their  blood.  Tf  we  bear  in  mind  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mosaic  law  touching  these  things,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  this  doctrine  was  extremely  revolting  to  the  Jews,  however  acceptable 
to  the  Bacchanalians,  £leusinians,  and  other  Pagan  religionists.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  see  why  the  Jews  now  sought  to  kill  Jesus,  who  had  just 
divulged  this  doctrine,  or  mystery  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  openly  in  their 
synagogue  at  Capernaum.  The  Christian  world  is  very  much  divided  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Jesus. — 
Roman  Catholic  Christians  infer  from  the  passage  just  cited — as  well  as 
from  Jesus's  words  regarding  the  bread  and  the  wine  being  his  body  and 
blood,  as  recorded  in  the  three  former  Gospels — the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  namely,  the  fanciful  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in  the 
communion,  turn  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  Protestant 
Christians,  rejecting  this  fancy,  and  yet  cautiously  evading  the  adoption  of 
the  broad  and  plain  idea  of  cannibality  conveyed  by  the  passage,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  is  meant  by  eating  the  fiesh^  and  drinks 
ing  the  blood  of  Jesus,  is  to  believe  in  him,  and  that  the  expression  is  meta- 
phorical.* But  there  is  not  an  atom  of  proof  here  that  it  is  metaphorical ; 
or  any  other  than  literal.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  word  bread  is  meta- 
phorically used  for  Jesua<^"  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  the  answer  is,  that  the 
word  a/iroff  here  rendered  bread  means /bo(/;  so  that,  without  supposing 
any  metaphor,  it  is  in  perfect  literal  harmony  with  eating  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Nor  did  the  Jews — who  certainly,  in  their  own  language,  could  easily 
distinguish  between  a  figurative  and  a  literal  expression — understand  Jesus 
here  to  speak  metaphorically ;  for  after  he  had  said  that  he  would  give  his 

*  Oae  eminent  Protestant  commentator  explains  the  passage  Ibus — **  The  real  mean- 
ing of  these  words  is  that  without  true  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  none  can  have 
eternal  life.  Many  have  thought  that  Christ  speaks  here  of  eating  and  drinking  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case;  for — 1.  That  Sacrament  was  not  esUb- 
lished  for  more  than  two  years  after  these  words  were  delivered  ;  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  Christ  spoke  of  an  institution  which,  at  the  time,  bad  no  existence,  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  understand  his  doctrine  regarding  it. — 2.  His 
words  would  not  be  true  in  respect  to  eating  and  drinking  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  many 
bad  obtained  eternal  life  who  had  never  partaken  of  this  Sacrament.  Besides  :  to  eat 
and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  does  not,  of  itself,  give 
spiritual  or  eternal  life  to  any;  whereas  Christ  here  speaks  of  such  eating  and  drinking 
as  give  life  eternal.— 3.  It  is  clear  from  ver.  29.  that  to  Mieoe  m  Jesus  is  what  is  meant 
here  by  eating  and  drinking ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to  eat  and  drink  the  Sacrament  is 
not  to  believe.  Although  all  who  do  so  should  believe,  yet  many,  unfortunately,  do  it 
who  are  not  believers.  Those  who  understood  Christ  literally  imagined  that  this  doctrine 
was  ahsurdf  and  of  a  cannibal  tendency,  and  therefore  forsook  him ;  while  others  who 
understood  him  figuratively  thought  he  was  blaspheming." — New  Test  with  explanatory 
notes  from  Poole,  iSolt,  Guyse,  and  Doddridge,  >^'e  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent  note,  how 
groundless  the  supposition  is  that  Jesus  meant  believing  in  him,  when  speaking  of  eating 
his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood;  and  how  it  reflects  upon  him  to  suppose  that  ho 
ehos«  such  a  revolting  metaphor. 
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fleab  for  bread  or  food,  tbey  asked,  with  aBtonisbment,  '*  How  can  this 
man  give  na  his  flesh  to  eat  ?"  Tbis  inquiry  clearly  shows  that  bis  hearers, 
and  even  many  of  his  disciples,  who  pronounced  this  discourse  kard^-or 
according  to  the  Greek  (ffKkfjpot)  violent,  shocking,  impious — understood 
Jesus  literally;  and  in  consequence  of  tbis  revolting  doctrine,  "  walked  no 
more  with  him."  If  Jesus  spoke  metaphorically,  and  his  hearers  under- 
stood him  literally,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  think  that  he  would  correct 
their  mistake.  Did  he  do  so  ?  So  far  was  he  from  this  that  after  they  asked — 
"How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?" — he  confirmed  the  full  literal 
meaning  of  his  words  in  the  most  positive  terms : — '*  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto' you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  tUb  last  day  ;  for  my  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  The  whole  drift  of  this 
part  of  his  discourse  precludes  the  idea  of  a  metaphor."*     Mr.  Hartwell 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  immorality  and  repolBirenees  which  lie  on  the  very  fkce  of 
this  doctrine,  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  to  be  understood  metaphorically  would  hare  had 
no  existence.  It  is  always  the  practice  of  Scripture  commentators,  when  any  passage 
adrances  anything  immoral,  repugnant  to  common  sense,  or  even  contrary  to  their  per- 
sonal views,  to  assert  either  that  it  is  to  be  understood  figuratively,  or  that  the  translation 
is  not  right.  Accordingly,  ^e  find  the  Rev.  John  Hayter  Cox,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  (p.  ft.)  when  giving  rules  "  to  distinguish  metaphorical  from 
literal  language."  slating  that  *'  no  text  can  be  truly  rendered,  which  rendering  contains 
a  palpable  absurdity  ;"-*-in  other  worde,  that  when  the  literal  meaning  of  a  text  conveys 
**a  palpable  absurdity,"  the  expression  must  be  considered  metaphoiical.  This  writer,, 
of  course,  takes  for  granted  that  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  according  to  iu  tmiI 
msamnff,  coi  tains  any  absurdity.  Whilf,  however,  thousands  of  such  passaged  can  be 
pointed  out,  such  a  rnle  is  of  no  value.  Metaphorical  language,  in  the  Scriptures,  where 
certainly  it  abounds,  is  as  easily  distinguished  as  in  some  other  writings,  without  having 
recourse  to  such  an  irrational  mode  as  to  suppose  every  absurditv  in  them  to  be  a  metaphor. 
Absurdities  are  as  often  involved  in  the  metaphors  as  in  the  literal  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  following. — **  Issachar  is  a  strong  as*"  (Gen. 
zlix.  14.)  ;  "  Thy  navel  a  strong  goblet."  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, — 
if,  as  Christians  say,  K  means  the  Church — is  a  chain  of  the  most  absurd  and  obscene 
metaphors.  To  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  rule  of  the  author  just  cited  would  make 
them  an}  thing  but  what  they  are.  So  easy,  however,  is  the  metaphorical  language  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  distinguished,  that  nobody  of  ordinary  understanding  can  mistake 
it  for  literal  expression,  unless  his  mind  is  warped  by  religious  predilection.  How 
easy  it  is,  for  instance,  to  perceive  the  meUphorical  character  of  the  expressions  just 
quoted,  or  of  the  following  phrase,—**  He  only  is  my  rock,**  But  where  is  there  in 
Jesus's  words  about  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  such  a  proof,  or  any  proof  at 
all,  of  a  metaphor  ?  According  to  John,  he  simply  states  that  his  followers  must  do  what 
was  known  to  be  done  by  heathen  worshippers ;  namely,  feeding  on  human  flesh.  The 
Pagan  idolaters  believed  that  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn,  had  given  her  flesh  to  eat,  and 
that  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  had  given  his  blood  to  drink ;  and  numerous  are  the  fables 
in  ancient  lore  regarding  these  gifts.  The  truth  is,  that  that  part  of  the  chapter  in  John 
wherein  is  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  human  blood  has 
evidently  been  fabricated  for  the  communion  serrice  in  the  Lovefeasts  of  the  early 
Christians,  where  human  flesh  undoubtedly  was  eaten,  (vide  ant.  pp.  226 — 233.)  and 
that  with  a  view  to  give  this  abominable  practice  the  authority  of  the  divine  books  of  the 
Christians,  as  it  had  the  authority  of  the  divine  books  of  the  Pagans.  To  imitate  the 
Pagans  thus  was  a  very  general  practice  of  early  Christian  writers.  Accordingly,  we 
find  a  vast  number  of  the  supposed  miracles,  ordinances,  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
deities,  in  the  Gospels,  attiibuted  to  Jesus  Christ.  Mosheim  (Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
904.)  is  candid  enough  to  confess  that  the  early  Christians,  in  imitation  of  the  Pagans, 
called  the  Lord's  Supper  a  mysttryi  that  they  **  used  in  that  sacred  tnstitation,  as  also 
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Horne  very  properly  tells  iu  that  in  a  metaphor  '*  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  similitade  and  the  thing  signified."    Suppose  then  that, 

in  that  of  BftptUm,  Bevenl  of  tho  tenns  employed  in  the  Heathen  mytttriet,  and  proceeded 
•o  Ur,  at  length,  aa  eren  to  adopt  some  of  the  rii«$  and  emremouiu  of  which  theee  renowned 
mysleriei  consieted  ;"  and  that  *'a  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  service  of  the  church,  in 
this  (the  second]  century,  had  a  certain  air  of  the  Heathen  mysteries,  and  resembled 
them  considerably  in  many  particulars.'*  Now,  we  hare  already  seen  of  whst  these 
abominable  Heathen  mysteries  consisted,  and  this  broad  confession  of  the  orthodox  and 
chief  historian  of  the  Christian  church  only  corroborates  what  we  have  already  been 
forced  to  conclude  -,  namely,  that  Christianity  is  entirely  of  a  Pagan  origin.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  very  phrase — Lord's  Supper,  is  Pagan.  Lord  was  an  epithet  of  Bacchns, 
and  Supper,  part  of  his  feast  celebrated  at  Eleusis  and  many  other  places.  As  he  per- 
sonified the  snn,  he  was  designated  Adonene— <Ae  LordofUffkt;  and  emphatically  called 
the  Lord,  Hence,  in  invoking  him,  the  expressions — lo!  lo!  Baeeoih! — Lord  I  Lord  I 
see  our  tears  ;  lo  !  nisti — Lord  direct  us  ;  whence  the  Greeks  formed  one  of  his  titles — 
Dionysius  ;  and  one  of  his  festivals — Dionysia.  As  a  god  identical  with  the  sun,  his  day, 
even  to  the  present  time,  is  called  Sunday ^  or  the  Lord't  Day.  In  conformity  with  this 
notion  of  the  worshippers  of  the  sun,  under  the  names — Bacchus,  Dionysius,  lacchns, 
les,  Osiris,  Liber,  and  others — we  find,  to  this  day,  represented  the  sun's  rays, — called 
tht  rays  of  glory,  encircling  the  head  in  portraits  of  Jesn^  Christ;  and  also  the  same  rayg 
of  glory  in  churches  generally  over  the  communion  table,  with  the  letters  I.H.S.,  the 
whole  forming  a  monogram  which  has  not  a  little  puxzled  some  of  the  most  learned  even 
of  the  Christians  themselves,  while  others  of  them  superficially  conclude  that  the  letters 
are  the  Latin  initials  of  Jtanu  Hominum  Salvator — Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men ;  and  that 
the  rays  of  light  in  the  monogram  represent  the  glory  of  that  divinity.  But  this  inter- 
pretation is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  devoid  of  proof,  'ilie  rays  qf  glory  are  found  encircling 
the  heads  of  the  Indian  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Cuvera,  Varuna,  Rama,  and  Chrishna  / 
(Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  250 — 266.)  also,  the  head  of  the  Grecian  god 
ApoUo,  and  the  heads  of  all  gods  who  personified  the  sun.  The  letters  in  the  monogram 
have  bieen  mistaken  for,  or  wilfully  converted  into,  Roman  characters — LH.S.  whereai 
they  were  originally  Greek  letters  YH3 — ^Ybs  or  Ibs.  Now,  Yqc — io  English  charac* 
ters.  Yes  or  les, — ^was  one  of  the  names  under  which  Bacchus  wa«  worshipped.  (Vid. 
Hesych.  supra  Tifc-)  The  word  les,  with  the  Latin  termination  ue,  would  compose  the 
name — Jesus.  Iliis  monogram  is  unquestionably  of  a  Pagan  origin,  destined  to  repre- 
tent  one  of  the  names  of  Bacchus,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whicll  he  personified  in  the 
heathen  masteries  of  Eleusis — the  most  mysterious  part  of  which  was  Adoneus*s  Supper-* 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  name,  and  many  of  the  phrases  used  on  the  occasion,  have  been 
preserved  among  Christians  to  this  day  1  Such  is  the  qualification  of  long  usage  that, 
not  only  we  never  hear  such  an  expression  as  Chritt*s  Supper,  or  Chrises  table,  but  that 
sueh  would  sound  irreverently  even  in  Christian  ears.  We  therefore  always,  after  the 
Pagans,  say  the  Lor^s  Supper,  the  Lord's  table,  and  so  on.  (See  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p. 
201.)  Cicero,  about  fifty  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  telle  us  that 
the  very  term  mysteries — by  which  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Agape  are  almost  invariably  denominated  by  the  early  Fathers — ^was,  in  his  time, 
almost  synonymous  with  altominations.  And  why  ?  Principally  because  it  waa  generally 
believed  that  human  flesh  was  eaten  in  them; — a  practice  which,  although  in  more 
ancient  times,  was  more  general  than  some  would  think,  yet  was  now  by  the  more 
enlightened  and  civilized  nations  beginning  to  be  discountenanced  and  opposed.  Lest 
any  iU-informed  reader  should  doubt  that  such  abominable  practice  was  common,  and, 
consequenUy,  that  Jesus's  doctrine  about  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  therefore  cannot  be  understood  literally,  the  following  proofs  are 
added.  Ischenus,  grandson  of  the  god  Mercury,  voluntarily  became  a  sacrifice  for  his 
country,  in  the  time  of  famine.  (Lyeophron  v.  42.)  Human  sacrifices  were  ofi'ered  at 
Saturn's  festivals.  (Aristoph.  Schol.)  Plutarch,  io  Tbemistocles,  mentions  three  beauti- 
ful women  who  were  at  the  same  time  offered  to  Bacchus.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
states  that  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Marius,  a  Roman  general,  both  sacrificed 
their  own  daughters.  Human  sacrifices,  in  ancient  times,  were  general  among  the  Gauls, 
the  Britons,  Germans,  Peruvians,  Scythians,  Phcenicians,  Egyptians,  Cretans,  Arabians, 
Persians,  Certhaginians,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  From  Clavigero's  History  of 
the  Meiicans,  we  leaxn  that  this  nation  sacrificed  annually  20,ooo  men,  and  at  the 
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according  to  him  and  other  divines,  Jeans  here  meant  by  eating  his  HeA 
and  drinking  his  blood,  metaphorically,  to  believe  in  him,  what  analogy  or 
resemblance  would  be  between  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified  ? — 
between  eating  Jesus's  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  and  believing  in  him  ? 
Were  there  a  metaphor  here,  it  wonld  be  one  of  the  most  meaningless  and 
ridicnlous  that  ever  could  be  imagined.  Besides :  before  Jesus  coold  have 
nsed  the  idea  of  eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  human  blood,  even  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  he  must  have  known  that  such  a  disgusting  practice 
existed,  either  among  pagan  worshippers,  or  among  his  own  followers ; 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  most  foolish  and  absurd  in  him  to  make  a 
thing  which  did  not  exist  the  subject  of  his  metaphor.  For  the  idea 
imported  by  the  word  or  phrase  used  for  a  metaphor  should  always  be 
better  known  than  the  idea  attempted  to  be  illustrated  by  it.  before  it  can 
be  of  any  use.  Now,  if  Jesus  used  a  phrase  importing  die  idea  of  eating 
human  flesh  and  drinking  human  blood,  as  a  metaphor  for  believing  in 
him,  because  he  knew,  and  because  it  was  generally  known,  that  such  abomin- 
able practices  existed  among  the  pagan  worshippers  of  Ceres  or  Bacchus* 
he  selected  a  metaphor  involving  the  most  odious  acts  of  which  humanity 
can  be  guilty.   If»  on  the  other  hand,  he  used  this  phrase  because  he  knew 

dedication  of  their  g^reat  temple  not  lees  than  70,000.  The  Pelaegi,  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
▼owed  the  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  born  to  them  for  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procure 
plentj.  Aristomenus  sacrificed  300  Lacedsemonians  to  Jupiter.  Amongst  the  Romans, 
till  within  about  90  years  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  these  horrid  religious 
ritas  were  openlj  celebrated,  and  considered  le*;al.  But  abont  this  time  a  law  was 
enacted  prohibiting  them;  and  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  dis- 
ronntenanced  by  the  state.  So  far,  however,  was  this  law  from  putting  down  these 
abominable  and  deep-rooted  practices,  that,  shortly  after,  we  find  Augustus  Cesar  sacri- 
ficing 300  chosen  persons;  and  ihat  Porphyry,  at  the  very  close  of  the  third  century, 
and  Lactantius,  still  later,  both  mention  it  as  a  thing  well  known  that  a  man  was  yearly 
Sacrificed  at  the  feast  oj  Jupiter  Latiaris.  Tie  universality  of  human  sacrifices  may  further 
be  inferred  from  statements  in  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  (Protrept.  p.  S7.) 
Lactantius;  (De  fulsa  Relig.  c.  21.  De  Justicia,  lib.  v.  c.  tO.)  Cyril  of  Alexandria; 
(Adv.  Jul.  lib.  iv.)  Minutias  Felix,  &c.  Now,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  worship- 
pers—priests and  people— (/fW  eat  large  portt'ottM  of  the  eacrificet  offered  to  the  God$,-^ 
(Hesych.  v,  Tyicia.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  Numb.  xxii.  Exod.  xxxiv.  15.)  Accord- 
ingly we  read  that,  after  sacrificing,  the  ancients  feasted,  and  thought  that  they  thus 
feasted  with  the  Gods.  When  hnmau  beings  were  the  sacrifices  they,  unquestionably, 
on  these  occasions,  featted  on  human  Jleth.  At  the  Omophagia,  or  raw. flesh  eating 
feast  of  Bacchus,  where  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  also  at  the  AprioHtan  feast  to 
the  same  deity,  the  worshippers  shared  with  the  god  in  these  sacrifices.  (Pint.  Themist.) 
Plutarch  (Quest.  Grsec.)  mentions  one  of  these  feasts  on  which  one  of  the  name  of 
Hippasus  was  feasted  upon  by  the  worshippers.  Instances  of  feasting  on  hnman  flesh 
abound  in  ancient  literature.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  Essedones  mude  a  feast 
of  the  flesh  of  their  parents  mixed  with  that  of  cattle;  (Mela,  ii.  I.  Plin.  iv.  12.)  and  he 
adds  that  several  nations  in  the  Indies  did  in  the  same  manner.  Diogenes  his  teacher, 
Chrysippus,  and  Zeno,  followed  by  the  whole  sect  of  Stoics,  affirmed  that  there  was 
Dotl.ing  unnatural  in  eating  human  flesh.  (See  Eucycl.  Brit.  v.  Anthropophagi.)  Many 
other  instances  of  eating  human  flesh  as  a  religions  ceremony  might  be  added ;  but  the 
subject  is  too  disgusting  for  the  refined  feeling  of  the  present  age ;  and  the  only  apology 
for  what  has  already  been  advauced,  in  that  the  illustration  of  truth  demanded  it. — 
Proofs  of  the  ancient  practice  of  drinking  human  blood,  as  a  sacrament,  have  been  given 
in  a  previous  note.  (p.  933.)  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  to  eat  human  flexh  and 
drink  human  bloud  was  a  common  custom,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  it 
is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  Jesus  is  reported,  in  the  Gospel,  to  have  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  literally  eating  his  flesh  and  drir.king  his  blood.  But  the  generality  of  this 
abominable  practice  does  not  render  the  doctrine  a  whit  the  less  immoraL 
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tbat  eating  haman  flesh  and  drinking  haman  blood  were  practices  secretif 
carried  on  by  bis  followers,  at  tbeir  Agapse  or  Lovefeasts — ^practices  of 
which  we  have  seen,  they  were,  at  least,  accused,  soon  after  his  death — 
then,  this  would  make  the  matter  still  worse, — woold.  not  only  identify  the 
Christians  with  the  Pagans  in  these  detestable  practices,  but  would  make 
it  sdll  more  improbable  that  Jesus's  expressions  about  eating  human  flesh 
and  drinking  human  blood  were  metaphorical,— would,  in  a  word,  oonyert 
this  suppos^  metaphor  into  litendity,  or  a  real  fiust.  In  whatever  light 
the  question  is  viewed,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  ftiir  mode  of  judging,  to 
evade  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  spoke  of  literally,  really,  and  actually, 
eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
pronounce  this  doctrine  horribly  immoral  and  intolerably  odious. 

The  following  precept,  although  not  so  disgusting  as  the  foregoing* 
yet  is  very  absurd,  and  quite  impracticable. — "Love  your  enemies." 
(Matth.  V.  44.  Luke  vi.  27.)  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  mental  emotion  called  love ;  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  roused  into  activity  ;  and  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  person  can  love 
any  object  at  will,  however  unloveable  or  unloving  that  object  may  be.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  that  "  love  is  a  passion  which  is  excited  at 
the  sight  of  any  object  that  appears  amiable  and  desirable."  Man,  how- 
ever, is  so  constituted  that  he  can  love  only  objects  in  which  he  perceives, 
or  thinks  that  he  perceives  qualities  that  he  likes  and  admires ;  and  it  ia 
such  qualities  alone  that  do,  and  can  excite  his  love.  He  cannot  love  a 
being  in  which  he  perceives  none  of  these  qualities,^-cannot  love  a  being 
that  hates  him,  or  one  tbat  is  an  open  enemy  to  him,  although  a  precept 
which  he  believes  to  be  divine  commands  him  to  do  so. — although  the 
audible  voice  of  the  Deity  itself  were  to  bid  him  do  so.  Very  little  reflec- 
tion on  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind  is  sufficient  to  conrince  any  one  that 
he  cannot  love  another  person  in  consequence  of  any  command  or  precept 
to  love  him, — tbat  he  cannot  love  any  one  in  whom  he  perceives  no  lovely 
qualities ;  and  therefore  that  he  cannot  possibly  love  his  enemies, — ^love 
those  that  wish  him  evil, — ^love  those  that  hate  him, — ^love  those  that 
would  take  away  his  life !  The  emotions  of  his  own  mind  should  have 
convinced  Jesus  that  this  was  impossible ;  for  his  language  and  conduct  to 
ihe  Pharisees  and  others  of  his  open  enemies,  on  many  occasions,  show 
that  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  love  these  enemies  that  his  bosom 
rankled  with  anger  against  them.  Mark  (iii.  1 — 6.)  indeed  openly  admits 
that  when  once  these  enemies  were  seeking  to  destroy  Jesus  he  "  looked 
round  about  on  them  with  anger."  Perhaps,  if  asked  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  confessed  it  imposeible  to  iove  an  enemy »  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  great  diflerence  between  lovmg  an  enemy,  and  rejrammg 
from  doing  injury  to  him.  The  latter  a  man  can  do ;  and  every  wise  and 
truly  moral  man  will  do.  Nay,  further ;  a  noble-minded  man  may  do 
good  to  those  from  whom  he  suffers  injury.  This  generous  sentiment; 
this  sign  of  mental  greatness;  this  moral  heroism,  which  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  is  of  a  very  high  moral  character,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  change  the  disposition  of  an  enemy  and  make  him  gradually 
entertain  friendly  feelings  towards  the  penon  who  was  once  the  object  of 
his  enmity.  But  a  man  by  thus  exalting  himself  so  far  above  his  enemy 
does  not  love  him,  and  cannot  love  him,  while  he  is  an  enemy.    Long 
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before  the  time  of  Jeans,  we  find  Pagan  philosophers  teaching  the  noble 
doctrine  of  refraining  from  avenging  evil,  and  of  doing  good  to  enemies. 
Confacius,  500  years  before  Christ,  delivered  such  precepts  as — "  Desire 
not  the  death  of  thine  enemy." — "  Acknowledge  thy  benefits  by  the  return 
of  other  benefits,  bat  never  revenge  injuries." — "  We  may  have  an  aversion 
to  an  enemy  without  desiring  revenge."  (Confuc.  mor.  51,  53,  63.) — 
Pythagoras,  nearly  as  early,  enjoined — **  Let  men  revenge  themselves  on 
their  enemies  only  by  labouring  to  convert  them  into  friends"  Therefore, 
what  Jesus  added  to  his  precept  of  loving  enemies,  namely — "  Bless  them 
that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ;  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you" — had  been  inculcated  long  before 
his  time ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  he  borrowed  this 
sound  piece  of  morality  from  the  Pagans,  just  as  he  has  borrowed  much  of 
the  best  morality  of  the  Gospels,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  For  the 
moment  Jesus  goes  beyond  these  Pagan  philosophers  and  talks  about 
loving  enemies,  he  blunders,  showing  great  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  to  love  only  what  is  lovefy.  If  man  had  been 
so  constituted  that  his  love  would  not  be  excited  exclusively  by  objects  he 
deems  virtuous  and  beautiful — if  he  could  be  moved  to  love  a  person 
because  that  person  is  vicious  and  odious,  this  aberrance  would  form  a 
serious  barrier  against  the  moral  progress  of  our  species ;  nay,  would  make 
it  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  depravity — would  make  people  love  one 
another  because  of  their  vices ;  so  that  the  more  vicious  a  person  would  be 
the  more  he  would  be  admired  and  loved !  Happily,  however,  man  has 
been  so  constituted  as  to  abhor  vice  in  another,  and  to  admire  only  what 
he  deems  virtue  and  beauty.  This  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  love  a  vicious  person  is  immoral ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  love  our 
enemy — who,  as  such,  is  of  necessity  a  vicious  person — would  be  morally 
wrong,  even  if  it  were  possible.  TTien,  the  precept— to  love  an  enemy 
involves  both  an  absurdity  and  an  immorality, — ^to  do  so  would  be  wrong 
if  possible,  and  impossible  even  if  right. 

In  the  form  of  prayer  Jesus  prescribes  to  us,  we  are  to  ask  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  to  "  forgive  us  our  debts,  a$  w 
forgive  our  debtore,"  and  to  "  lead  us  not  into  temptatum"  (Matth.  vi.  i2, 
13.)  But  are  we  to  entertain  such  a  grovelling  notion  of  the  Deity  as  to 
sappose  the  absurdity  taught  in  this  formule ;  namely,  that  it  is  as  we 
foiigive  our  debtors.  He  will  forgive  us  ? — ^Or  that  unless  we  forgive  our 
debtors,  God  will  not  forgive  ua  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that  God 
acts  in  imitation  of  fallible  man? — ^That  he  copies  even  his  faults;  so  that 
when  man  is  so  wicked  as  to  refuse  to  forgive  the  trespasses  of  his  fellows, 
God  imitates  him  in  his  vicious  disposition  ?  Would  not  this  language,  if 
found  in  any  other  production  than  the  Gospels,  be  considered  by  Christians 
a  blasphemy  ?  Yet  this  is  a  doctrine  repeatedly  taught  by  Jesus. — "  If  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you : 
but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses."  (Matth.  vi.  14, 15.  Mark  zi.  25,  36.)  To  inculcate  this 
old  Pagan,  or  rather  Jewish,  doctrine  of  forgiveness — borrowed  as  it  is — 
has  a  good  moral  tendency ;  but  to  fall  into  the  erroneous  notion  that  God 
will  not  be  good  unless  man  is  good^  is  to  entertain  a  very  low  and  absurd 
notion  of  the  Deity,    This  notion  robs  God  of  the  attribute  of  infinite 
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mercy,  daiined  for  turn  by  all  Chrutians^  and  makaa  him,  at  least,  not  more 
merciful  than  man.  Indeed,  as  Jesus  is  represented  by  Luke.  (xi.  4.)  he 
asks  the  Deity  to  forgive  because  men  forgive.  This  is  the  ground  upon 
which  he  expects  foi^veness!  and  therefore  he  implores  God  not  to  be 
worse  than  his  creatures." — "Forgive  us  our  sins ; /or  we  also  forgive 
every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us.''  Also :  to  ask  God  to  "  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  implies  a  supposition  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  so  cruel 
and  wicked  as  to  do  so.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  beseeching  him  not 
to  lead  his  creatures  into  evil.  Such  a  notion  of  the  Deity,  however,  is 
absurd  in  the  extreme. 

"  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise" 
(Luke  vi.  31.  Matth.  vii.  12.)  is  a  Pagan  precept  attributed  to  Christ, 
and  by  Christians  considered  so  perfect  in  wisdom — so  far  beyond  what 
any  mind  merely  human  could  produce,  that  they  have  graced  it  with  the 
distinction  of  "  the  golden  rule."  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  a  perfect 
rule  to  guide  men  in  every  drcurastance.  To  carry  it  out  in  many  instances 
would  be  unreasonable  and  even  immoral.  //  makes  num's  erroneous  wishes 
astd  evil  propensities  a  rule  of  action.  Few  words  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
this  point.  For  example  :  If  I  were  so  wicked  as  to  wish  another  man  to 
steal,  rob,  or  murder  for  me,  would  it  be  my  duty  to  do  the  same  for  him 
in  return  ?  Would  this  be  morally  right  ?  Decidedly  not.  Still,  this  is 
to  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you*  A  lieur  better 
precept  would  be — Do  unto  others  that  which  you  judge  to  be  right. 

But  Jesus  says  that  we  are  not  to  judge.-—"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged;  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  s£dl  be  judged ;  and 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measwed  to  yon  again."  (Matth* 
vii.  1,  2.  Mark  iv.  24.  Lake  vi.  87—39.)  This,  again,  is  a  most  absurd 
precept.  Are  we  not  to  judge  of  men  and  things,  and  to  express  our 
judgment  or  opinion  of  them  'jEreely,  fearlessly,  and  impartiallyi  when 
occasion  requires  ?  If  we  refrain  from  doing  so,  will  this  exempt  us  from 
being  condemned  at  the  last  judgment,  wludi  Christians  expect,  and 
which  Jesus  thought  at  hand  in  his  time?  Is  it  an  established  truth  in 
Christian  theology  that  with  the  same  judgment  with  which  we  judge  others 
-^whether  crooked  or  straight,  right  or  wrongs — ^that  a  perfect  IB^g  will 
judge  us  ?  Is  it  with  the  same  measure  of  candour  which  we  mete  out  in 
judging  our  frUow-men  that  God  will  jndge  us  ?  This  in  evidently  the 
exact  meaning  of  Jesus.  Is  it  true  ?  Do  Christians  believe  that  this  is 
the  rule  by  which  they  shall  be  judged  ?  If  they  do,  and  d  tiieir  belief  is 
eorvect,  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  be^^  to  be  charitable,  or  even  just,  in 
jndging  of  others  who  difler  from  tluem  in  opinion.  Hitherto,  all  their 
per8ecations,-^all  their  burning  of  those  they  call  heretics,--all  the  human 
blood  they  have  shed  as  the  result  of  their  harsh  judgment  of  others,— are 
standing  monuments  against  them.  In  this  precept,  again,  Jesus  ignores 
God's  mercy,  and  makes  the  conduct  of  men  individually  to  be  that  of 
"  the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth." 

Jesus's  notion  of  what  he  calls  offences  is  very  curious  and  devoid  of 
reason.  He  says  that  offences  ((r«avdaXa^-snares,  stumbling-blocks,  obsta- 
des,  or  hindrances)  must  needs  come, — that  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
will  come;  yet  he  declares  that  woe  be  unto  him  through  whom  they 
come ;  and  that  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
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his  neck,  and  he  be  cast  into  the  eea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  hit 
followers.  (Luke  xvii.  1,  2.  Matth.  xviii.  6,  7.)  But  how  crooked  a  notion 
of  justice  to  imagine  that  a  person  shall  be  punished  for  occurrences  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  and  under  which  he  is  passive !  If  "  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  offences  will  come/'  how  iniquitous  it  is  to  punish  a  person 
who  is  a  mere  instrument  in  their  advent !  How  can  he  prevent  them  ?— 
And  why,  therefore,  should  he  be  accountable  for  events  which  must  come  ? 
Jesus  appears  to  have  embraced,  and  now  to  be  inculcating,  the  Pagan 
doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  denies  to  man  a  moral  character.  His  prescript 
tion,  however,  for  avoiding  the  consequences  of  these  necessary  offences, 
namely,  to  lop  off  a  hand  or  foot,  or  to  pluck  out  an  eye,  is  a  remedy 
literally  "  worse  than  the  disease." 

Jesus,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  enjoins  bodily  inutilation. — "  If  thy 
hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed, 
than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  {he  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. — 
And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt 
into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to 
be  cast  into  hell-fire ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."  (Mark  ix.  43—48.  also  Matth.  v.  29,  30 ;  xviii.  8,  9.)  It  has 
already  been  shown  what  Jesus  means  here  and  elsewhere  by  li/e,  by  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  by  hell  and  hell-fire,  (see  pp.  74—112.)  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  he  intended  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
language  about  mutilating  members  of  the  human  body  to  be  understood 
in  a  literal  sense,  (see  p.  82.  et  al.)  A  few  additional  proofs,  however, 
arc  here  given  of  the  literality  of  this  absurd  injunction. — First,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  construction  of  the  passage  which  furnishes  the  slightest 
ground  to  infer  that  it  is  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  or  in  any  other 
sense  than  literal.  In  the  three  instances  where  it  occurs,  it  is  a  concate- 
nated continuation  of  discourses  which  are  glaringly  designed  to  be  under- 
stood as  literally  as  language  can  express. — Secondly,  the  injunction  to 
mutilate  the  body  is  in  harmony  with  the  religious  practices  of  the  time  in 
which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  of  subsequent  ages,  as  already 
shown.*  The  only  difference  between  this  injunction  and  the  practices  of 
those  times  is  in  degree  of  bodily  inutilation ;  which  difference  is  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  all  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  namely,  extremity.  This 
trait,  which  marks  all  his  injunctions,  and  principally  constitutes  their 
absurdity  and  immorality,  is  a  strong  analogical  proof  that  he  meant  the 
injunction  under  notice  to  be  literally  obeyed.  For  example :  previous  to 
the  time  of  Jesus,  it  was  taught—**  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  but  Jesus  taught 
that  to  be  angry,  and  to  say  Raca  and  fool,  deserved  hell-fire. — Others 
taught — "Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself ;"  but  Jesus  taught — "Swear 

*  Vid.  ante  p.  83.  An  E^^tian  monk,  named  Dorotheus,  was  asked — why  h« 
destroyed  his  body  f  His  reply  was — "  Because  it  destroys  me.*'  (Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles« 
lib.  Ti.  c.  se.) — A  reply  agreeing  precisely  with  the  reason  that  Jesus  assigns  for  bodily 
mutilation.  But  more  instances  of  this  kind  will,  probably,  be  given  in  treating  of  the 
ascetic  or  monkish  character  of  Jesus's  doctrines. 
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not  at  all." — Othera  tangfat — **  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;** 
bat  Jesus  taught — "  Resist  not  evil." — Others  taught — "  Love  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  hate  thine  enemy ;"  but  Jesus  taught — *'  Love  your  enemies."— 
And,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  injunction  under  consideration, 
others  taught — "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;"  but  Jesus  taught  that 
to  look  lustfully  on  a  woman  is  adultery ;  and  hence  he  enjoins  the  bodily 
mutilations  in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
absurd  extremity  of  all  his  other  precepts. — Thirdly,  this  injunction,  literally 
to  mutilate  the  body,  is  in  harmony  with  what  he  has  taught  on  other 
occasions.  We  have  proof  that  he  recommended  other  kinds  of  bodily 
mutilation.  It  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  81.)  that  be  approved  of 
those  who  "  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake ;" 
in  which  approval  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  ground  to  suppose  that  he 
spoke  figuratively. — Fourthly,  the  reason  he  repeatedly  alleges  for  his 
proposed  mutilation  clearly  shows  that  he  means  literal  and  actual  depriva- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  body  he  names.  He  expressly  says  that  it  is  better 
to  forfeit  an  eye,  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  than  that  the  whole  body  should  be 
cast  into  hell ; — better  to  enter  life  with  one  eye,  one  hand,  or  one  foot, 
than,  with  two  eyes,  two  hands,  and  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire* 
which  is  never  quenched,  and  in  which  the  worm  never  dies.  His  argument 
is  that,  in  order  to  gain  life  eternal,  and  to  escape  the  everlasting  burning 
of  the  whole  body  in  hell,  it  is  of  a  very  trifling  consequence,  nay,  a  mercy 
to  be  deprived  of  an  eye,  a  hand,  or  foot,  {^ven  if  it  were  granted  that  he 
means  by  an  eye,  a  hand,  or  foot,  metaphorically,  any  lust,  it  would  ill  suit 
Christians  to  suppose  that  he  means  by  the  expression — "  enter  life  with 
one  eye" — to  enter  heaven  with  one  lust;  or  that  any  lust  at  all  will  be  in 
heaven.  Nor  would  it  answer  their  purpose  to  imagine  that  by  the 
expressions — two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  feet,  and  the  whole  body,  be  cast  into 
hell, — he  means  that  it  is  the  lusts  of  men  which  will  be  cast  into  hell ;  not 
their  bodies  or  souls, — all  which  they  must  necessarily  admit  in  maintaining 
that  to  pluck  out  an  eye,  or  to  lop  off  a  hand  or  foot  is  to  be  metaphori- 
cally understood.  They  must  also,  by  parity  of  reason,  conclude  that 
eternal  life,  and  hell  are  metaphors,  not  realities.  For  to  allege  capriciously 
that  one  word  in  the  passage  is  metaphorical  and  another  literal,  when  all 
represent  one  and  the  same  idea,  is  to  play  fast  and  loose.  Christians  of 
the  present  age,  having  been  refined  by  civilization — the  effect  of  another 
cause  than  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus — perceive  the  barbarity  of  the 
injunction  to  mutilate  their  bodies,  and  therefore,  rather  than  calling  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  supposed  founder  of  their  fftith,  resort  to  the 
supposition  that  such  an  injunction  must  be  clad  in  metaphorical  language ; 
thereby  implying  that  Jesus  either  could  not,  or  would  not  literally  say 
what  he  meant,  but  that,  on  an  important  point,  he  said  one  thing  while 
he  meant  another.  To  be  consistent,  however,  they  should  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment  in  hell-fire,  which  is  never  quenched, 
and  in  which  the  worm  on  the  tormented  never  dies.  If  they  disbelieve 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  command — to  cut  off  a  hand  or  foot,  they 
should  also  disbelieve  in  the  literal  meaning  of  burning  body  and  soul  in 
hell  for  ever.  The  latter  is  much  more  barbarous  than  the  former.  Why 
then  not  be^  consistent,  and  admit  both  either  literally  or  metaphorically 
expressed  ?*  Evidently,  because  the  alternative  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
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Christian  faith.  To  maintain  that  the  whole  passage  is  metaphorical* 
would  be  to  sweep  away  that  cruel  and  repuls^e  Christian  doctrine — eternal 
punishment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  grant  that  the  whole  passage  is 
literal  would  be  to  grant  that  Jesos  enjoined  one  of  the  most  inhuman  and 
horrible  deeds  of  which  man  can  be  guilty.  That  he  meant  that  the 
several  acts  of  self-mutilation  of  which  he  speaks  should  be  Uteraify  carried 
out,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  absurdity  and  immorality  of 
such  foul  acts  are  beyond  deacription.  Compared  with  them,  in  point  of 
enormity,  the  crime  of  offending  one  of  his  followers,  or  the  sin  of  looking 
"  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her" — ^for  an  antidote  against  each  of  whid^ 
he  prescribes  these  flagitious  acts — dwindles  into  utter  nothing ! 

Equally  absurd,  but  not  quite  so  barbarous,  is  Jesus's  doctrine  of 
belief  or  faith  in  him.  He  taught  that  it  was  by  faith  he  wrought 
miracles  ;  that  by  a  sufficient  degree  of  faith  his  followers,  •  with  a  word* 
not  only  could  uproot  trees,  but  even  remove  mountains  and  cast  them  into 
the  sea, — and  that  nothing  would  be  impossible  to  them.  (Matth.  zvii. 
20;  xxi.  21,  22.  Mark  zi.  23.  Luke  zvii.  6.)  This  doctrine,  which  is  of 
a  pagan  origin,  is  not  only  false  and  absurd — inasmuch  aa  it  teaches 
glaring  impossibilities  to  be  possible — ^but,  even  if  it  were  true,  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  practice.  Supposing  all  Christians  to  have  such  a 
degree  of  faith  as  to  be  able,  with  a  word,  to  wither  fig-trees  and  drown 
pigs, — ^then,  woe  to  the  world  from  malignant  saints  1  Jesus,  however, 
further  taught  that  it  was  by  faith  people  were  cured  by  him  of  maladies, 
and  even  saved  from  eternal  damnation.  (Matth.  iz.  22.  Mark  v.  34 ;  z. 
52;  zvi.  16.  Luke  vii.  50;  viii.  46;  z.  52;  zvii.  19;  xviii.  42.  et  al.)— 
Indeed,  faith  or  belief  was  with  Jesus  the  sine  qua  nan  to  all  things.  The 
same  irrational  doctrine  is  to  this  very  day  taught  throughout  Christendom. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  we  are  urged  from  every  pulpit  to  believe  in  Christ* 
and  threatened  with  eternal  damnation  if  we  reftise,  aa  if  we  could  believe 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  or  against  evidence ;  or  as  if  we  could  resist 
belief  when  sufficient  evidence  is  presented  to  our  minds.  This,  truly,  ia 
only  to  preach  a  doctrine  which  pervades  Chriat's  discourses,  as  reported 
in  the  Ck>spel8.  He  is  represented  to  have  said — "  He  that  believeth  and 
18  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  daomed*" 
(Mark  zvi.  16.)  "  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  ia  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in 
the  name  of  the  only-begottfen  Son  of  God."  (John  iii.  18.)  Such  a 
doctrine  as  this  holds  fortib  to  the  ignorant  a  most  tempting  inducement 
to  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  by  making  fiie  profession  of  faith  and  sabmission 
to  baptism  the  conditions  of  escaping  eternal  punishment  and  of  obtaining 
everlasting  life.  It  seema  to  be  buUt  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
man  can  believe  just  as  he  wishes.  Its  absurdity  will  appear  the  mora 
prominent  when  ezamined  in  relation  to  a  sound  view  of  moral  jostioe*  and 
to  man's  mental  constitntion. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  man^  in  the  exercise  of  faith  ar  belief, 
is  passive,  or  under  the  control  of  what  he  deems  evidence ;  so  that  the 
£uth  he  ezercisea  in  any  thing  ia  a  ^tate  of  mind  over  which  his  will  has 
no  power ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  merit  due  to  him  for  believing* 
and  no  demerit  attached  to  him  for  disbelieving  any  doctrine  or  statement. 
Here  it  may  be  more  explicitly  defined  that  the  bdief  of  every  m^  depends 
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upon  the  followiDg  conditions — ^Tke  character  and  amount  of  evidence  laid 
before  him,  and  his  reasoning  capacity  to  draw  conclusions  from  that 
evidence.  If  the  evidence  be  defective,  or  if  bis  reasoning  capacity  be 
defective,  his  belief  will  be  defective.  But  as  both  the  evidence  placed 
before  him  and  his  own  reasoning  powers  are  beyond  the  control  of  his 
will,  he  cannot — even  viewed  as  a  free  agent — ^be  blamed  for  his  unbelief. 
But  if  he  is  denied  free-agency,  he  is  not  accountable  at  all  for  his  unbelief, 
or  for  any  other  act ;  and  therefore  does  not  deserve  damnation  for  unbelief, 
or  salvation  for  belief  and  baptism.  Man,  however,  in  the  act  of  belief,  is 
utterly  under  the  control  of  what  appears  to  him,  according  to  his  mental 
capacity,  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is  presented  to  him. 
Let  him  try  to  believe  contrary  to  the  evidedce  of  his  external  senses. — 
let  him  try  to  beUeve  that  it  is  dark  when  he  sees  the  sun  shining;  that  it  is 
thunder  he  hears  when  the  notes  of  a  flute  strike  his  ear ;  and  so  on  with 
the  evidence  of  all  his  senses ;  and  he  will  find  that  this  evidence  they 
furnish  entirely  controls  his  belief.  Let  him  again  make  an  experiment  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony. — Let  him,  for  instance,  be  told  by  a  person 
whom  he  has  always  found  a  truth-speaking  man,  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  originally  written  by  king  James  L ;  or  that  England  is  much  larger 
than  America ;  and  he  will  find  himself  utterly  unable  to  believe  either  of 
these  statements,  because  he  has  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and  because 
each  of  the  statements  is  made  unaccompanied  by  any  evidence  of  its 
truth.  But  let  even  a  stranger,  of  whose  veracity  he  knows  nothing,  tell 
him  that  he  has  read  Homer's  Iliad,  at  the  same  time  relating  portions  of 
it ;  and  he  is  forced  to  believe  this  statement,  simply  because  he  perceives 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Still,  in  neither  case  has  his  mil  any  control  over 
his  belief  or  disbelief.  Indeed,  often  does  evidence  compel  a  man  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  against  his  will; — ^in  many  circumstances  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  believe  differently ;  and  frequently  has  he  reason  to  wish  that 
evidence  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  believe  otherwise.  But  let  his  wish 
be  ever  so  strong,  his  belief  will  act  independently  of  it,  submitting  only  to 
evidence.    YThere  then  is  the  merit  of  fiuth,  or  the  demerit  of  unbelief?* 

*  Mr.  Greg— who  is  unwilling  to  attribute  to  Jesus  anjihing  irrationa],  and,  accord- 
ingly, would  imagine  that  the  doctrine  of  damnation  for  unbelief  never  proceeded  from 
him^-haa,  on  thie  point,  some  excellent  remarks,  from  which  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  making  the  following  extracts. — *'  One  of  the  moat  untenable,  unphilosophical, 
uncharitable  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  creed — one  most  peculiarly  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  the  bad  passions  of  humanity — ^is  that  belief  (Jbj  which  is  generally  signified 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah,  a  Teacher  sent  down  from 
heaTcn  on  a  special  mission  to  redeem  mankind)  it  etttiUial,  and  ih$  <me  thing  eu^ntial  /a 
foZvoiMNu  The  source  of  this  doctrine  must,  doubtless,  be  sought  in  the  intolerance  of 
opposition,  unhappily  so  common  among  men,  and  in  that  tendency  to  ascribe  bad 
motires  to  those  who  arrive  at  different  conclusions  for  themselves,  which  prevails  so 
generally  among  the  unchastened  minds  of  Theologians.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
2ie  Gospels  contain  many  texts  which  clearly  affirm  and  fully  justify  a  doctrine  so 
untenable  and  harsh.  Let  us  turn  to  a  few  of  these,  and  inquire  into  the  authenticiQr 
to  which  they  are  probably  entitled.  The  most  specific  assertion  of  the  tenet  in  question, 
couched  in  that  positive,  terse,  sententious,  damnatory  language,  so  dear  to  orthodox 
divines}  is  found  in  th$  spurious  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  (c.  xvi.  16.)  and  is  there 
by  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  unscrupulously  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection.  In  the  Synoptical  Gospels  may  be  found  a  few  texts  which  may  be  wrested 
to  support  Uie  doctrine,  but  there  are  none  which  teach  it.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
foorUi  Gospel,  we  find  several  passages  which  are  simlUr  to  that  in  Mark,  proclaiming 
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If  a  person  tell  me  that,  if  T  believe  in  him.  he  will  cure  me  of  blindness, 
of  lameness,  or  of  a  withered  hand  ;  or  that  he  will  give  me  life  eternal ; 
but  furnish  me  with  no  other  evidence  than  his  bare  assertion ;  am  I  to 
blame  for  my  disbelief  in  his  ability  ?  Or  if  he  produce  proof  so  as  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  is  able  to  cure  me,  what  merit  is  due  to  me  for 
having  faith  in  him  ?  Being,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  according  to 
my  mental  constitution,  utterly  passive,  or  under  the  control  of  evidence, 
—whether  positive  or  negative — in  believing  or  disbelieving,  I  can  no 
more  help  my  belief  or  unbelief  than  I  can  help  being  short  or  tall.  I  may 
ardently  wish  to  be  cured  of  my  malady,  but  unless  I  have  what  /  deem 
evidence  that  the  person  who  offers  his  services— on  condition^  that  I 
believe  in  him — can  cure  me,  I  can  no  more  comply  with  his  terms  of 
exercising  faith  in  him  than  I  can  get  rid  of  my  disease  by  a  mere  wish. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  Christ's  doctrine  that  people  for  believing  in  him 
should  have  everlasting  life,  and  for  not  believing  in  him  should  be  eter- 
nally punished.     As  man's  belief  depends  upon  causes  over  which  he  has 

s&lyation  to  b^lierers,  and  damnatioD,  or  something  approaching  it,  to  unbelieverf . .... 

..... .The  doctrine  and  the  passages  in  question  ascribe  to  '  belief  the  highest  degree 

of  merit,  and  the  sublimest  conceivable  reward— 'eterual  life;'  and  to  'disbelief  the 
deepest  wickedness,  and  the  most  fearful  penally — *  damnatiou'  and  *  the  wrath  of  God.' 
Now,  here  we  have  a  logical  error,  betraying  a  confusion  of  intellect  which  100  scruple  to 
ascribe  to  Jesus.  Belief  is  an  effect,  produced  by  a  cause.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  mind 
induced  by  the  operation  of  evidence  presented.  Being,  therefore,  an  e^<tei,  and  not  an 
act,  it  cannot  be,  or  have,  a  merit.  The  moment  it  becomes  a  voluntary  act  (and  ^Afrs* 
/ore  a  thing  <^  which  merit  can  he  predicated)  it  ceases  to  be  genuine  ; — it  is  then  brought 
about  (if  it  be  not  an  abuse  of  language  to  name  this  state  *  belief)  by  the  will  of  the 
individual,  not  by  the  bond  fide  operation  of  evidence  upon  the  mind  ;  —which  brings  us 
to  the  reduetio  ad  aheurdum,  that  belief  can  only  become  meritorious,  by  ceasing  to  be 
honest.  In  sane  and  competent  minds,  if  the  evidence  presented  is  sufficient,  belief 
will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence ; — if  it  does  not  follow,  this  can  only  arise  from 
the  evidence  adduced  being  insufficient; — and  in  such  case,  to  pretend  belief,  or  to 
attempt  belief,  would  be  a  forfeiture  of  mental  integrity ;  and  cannot  therefore  be  meri- 
torious, but  the  reverse.  To  disbelieve  in  spite  of  adequate  proof  is  impossible; — to 
believe  without  adequate  proof  is  weak  or  dishonest.  Belief,  therefore,  can  only  become 
meritorious  by  becoming  sinful — can  only  become  a  fit  subject  for  reward  by  becoming  a 
fit  subject  for  punishment.  Such  is  the  sophism  involved  in  the  dogma  we  have  dared 
to  put  into  Christ's  mouth,  and  to  announce  on  his  authority.  But  it  will  be  urged,  the 
disbelief  which  Chrilt  blamed  and  menaced  with  punishment  was  (as  appears  from  John 
iii.  19.)  the  disbelief  implied  in  a  wilful  rejection  of  his  claims,  or  a  refusal  to  examine 
them — a  love  of  darkness  in  preference  to  light.  If  so,  the  language  employed  is  incor- 
rect and  deceptive,  and  the  blaoM  is  predicated  of  an  effect  instead  of  a  cause ; — ^it  is 
meant  of  a  voluntary  action,  but  is  predicated  of  a  specific  and  denounced  consequence 
which  is  no  natural  or  logical  indication  of  that  voluntary  action,  but  may  arise  from 
independent  causes.  The  moralist  who  should  denounce  gout  as  a  sin,  meaning  the 
sinfulness  to  apply  to  excesses  of  which  gout  is  often,  hut  by  no  means  alteayt,  a  conse- 
quence and  an  indication,  would  be  held  to  be  a  very  confused  teacher  and  inaccurate 
logician.  Moreover,  this  is  not  the  sense  attached  to  the  doctrine  by  orthodox  divines 
in  common  parlance.  And  the  fact  still  remains  that  Christ  is  represented  as  rewarding 
by  eternal  felicity  a  state  of  mind  which,  if  honeetfy  attained^  is  inevitable,  involuntary, 
and  therefore  in  no  way  a  fitting  subject  for  reward ;  and  which,  if  not  honestly  attained^ 
is  hollow,  fallacious,  and  deserving  of  punishment,  rather  than  recompense.  V^e  are 
aware  that  the  orthodox  seek  to  escape  the  dilemma,  by  asserting  that  belief  results  from 
tiie  state  of  the  heart,  and  that  if  this  be  right,  belief  will  inevitably  follow.  This  is 
■imply  false  in  fact.  How  many  excellent,  virtuous,  and  humble  minds,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  ansttme,  but  unable  to  believe— have  prayed  earnestly  for  belief^  and  suffered 
bitterly  for  disbelief -in  Tain  V'^Greg'e  Crnd  ^  Ckriet^ndom,  pp,  U8— 16S. 
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no  control,  a  jost  God  will  never  ponish  him  for  what  he  could  not  help. 
This  would  be  for  God  to  act  more  unjustly  than  any  human  judge.  All 
sound  jurists  hold  that  a  man  is  not  responsible,  and  therefore  not  punish- 
able*  for  acts  which  he  cannot  help»  under  which  he  is  passive,  or  over 
wrhich  he  has  no  control.  If  this  is  right  in  regard  to  finite  justice — and 
who  can  prove  it  is  not? — then  why  is  it  wrong  in  infinite  jnstice  ?  There 
is  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  the  supposition  that  God  will  attach 
such  merit  to  belief,  and  such  demerit  to  unbelief,  as  Jesus  teaches.  How 
cruel  it  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  Deity  to  punish  his  creatures  eternally 
for  not  being  able  to  believe  the  doi^mas  Jesus  taught !  Had  he  furnished 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  belief  in  them,  in  every 
age.  would  inevitably  follow. — They  would  no  more  be  (disbelieved  than  the 
fiicts  of  Euclid,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  Newton's  Principia. 

The  doctrine  of  reward  for  belief,  and  punishment  for  unbelief,  taught 
more  or  less  clearly  by  Jesus  throughout  the  Gospels,  is  of  all  others  the 
sweetest  to  orthodox  divines,  while  to  mankind  in  general  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  injury.  To  fulminate,  incessantly,  from  the  time  of  Jesus  to 
the  present,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  for  unbelief,  has  driven 
many  weak-minded  and  nerveless  men  and  women  into  incurable  madness. 
Besides  :  on  the  ground  that  belief  was  regarded  the  highest  virtue,  and 
unbelief  the  blackest  crime,  it  was  sooo  inferred  that  the  sword,  the  fire, 
the  fagot,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  and  a  thousand  other  engines  of 
cruelty  and  death,  instead  of  evidence,  should  be  applied  to  unbelievers,  by 
way  of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  or  in  case  of  failure,  by  way  of 
despatching  them  to  hell.  Indeed,  of  all  the  Gospel  doctrines,  it  is  not 
too  mnch  to  say  that  none  has  been  so  productive  of  mischief,  acd  made  a 
handle  for  the  perpetration  of  so  much  cruelty,  as  this — *'  He  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned."  Wherever  the  cross  has  been  raised,  the  blood  of 
the  unbeliever  has  been  shed.  In  whatever  country  Jedus  and  his  Gospels 
have  been  preached,  human  beings  have  fallen  victims  to  creeds, — have 
been  put  to  death  because  they  did  not  believe  this,  or  because  they  did 
believe  that.  Read  the  records  of  the  fate  of  thousands,  nay,  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  have  sufifered  '•  martvrdom"  because  they  did  believe, 
or  did  not  believe  a  certain  dogma  held  by  one  sect  of  Christians  and 
denied  by  another.  Take  a  retrospect  of  the  matx;hlessly  barbarous  deeds 
of  Christians,  and  see  the  blaze  of  human  bodies  in  Smithfield  and  else- 
where, illuminating  the  whole  atmosphere ;  or  behold  the  massacres  and 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  whole  nation  of  Waldenses  in  Piedmont's 
valley ;  or  listen  to  the  echo  of  the  sounds  of  horror  which,  in  the  dead  of 
nisht,  awoke  the  Hugenots  of  Paris.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are  endless. 
The  history  of  every  nation  among  which  Christianity  has  been  introduced 
records  the  fatal  results  of  the  inculcation  of  the  dogma — *'  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  preached  damnation  to  all  who 
did  not  believe  in  his  pretensions,  his  injunction — "  tell  no  man,"  to  almost 
every  one  whom  he  cured,  and  who  at  the  time,  generally,  declared  him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God — appears  exceedingly  absurd.  Having,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  people,  cured  a  leper,  he  bade  him  "  tell 
DO  man."  But  as  great  multitudes,  at  the  time,  followed  Jesus,  and 
apparently  saw  the  miracle^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  purpose  could  be 
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answered  by  enjoining  silence  on  the  person  cured ;  unless  we  suppose 
f  that  the  miracle  was  performed  in  secret,  and  not  allowed  to  be  scrutinized 
by  the  multitudes  in  attendance.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  the 
poor  leper  to  be  silent  unless  Jesus  could  tie  the  tongues  of  the  numerous 
crowds  present.  But  what  effect  had  Jesus's  command  upon  the  man 
cured  ?  Mark  and  Luke,  apparently  relating  the  same  miracle,  state  that 
he  '*  blazed  abroad  the  matter,"  and  that  '*  so  much-  the  more  went  there 
a  fame  abroad."  In  like  manner,  when  Jesus  had  cured  two  blind  men, 
he  told  them  to  let  "  no  man  know  it ;''  but  they  "  spread  abroad  his  fame 
in  all  that  country."  A  great  many  other  instances  of  the  kind  could  be 
adduced.*  Now,  what  good  motive  could  Jesus  have  in  endeavouring  to 
conceal  his  miracles — the  very  means  he  so  much  insisted  upon  as  evidence 
to  unbelievers  of  his  Divine  mission  ?  If  he  came  into  the  world  that 
people  might  believe  in  him  and  be  saved,  was  it  not  most  inconsistent 
with  reason,  nay,  with  benevolence,  to  aim  at  preventing  them  from 
believing  ?  Was  it  not  highly  irrational  in  him,  when  he  had  wrought  a 
miracle — such  as  the  notions  of  the  times  regarded  as  evidence  of  his 
JVIessiahship — to  caution  people  against  making  that  miracle  known  ?— 
Since  he  repeatedly  charged  even  his  own  apostles,  whom  he  sent  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  *'  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the 
Christ ;"  and  that  he  had,  in  their  presence,  been  transfigured  ;  (Matth. 
xvi.  20;  xvii.  9.)  to  what  purpose  did  he  make  his  appearance  in  this 
world  f  Such  a  conduct  is  quite  irreconcileable  to  the  present  notion 
Christians  entertain  of  him  as  a  Saviour.  In  the  cure  of  the  leper,  it 
would  appear  from  what  the  Evangelists  say,  that  it  was  fear  of  the  Jews 
which  made  him  charge  his  patient  not  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  physician ; 
for  we  are  told  that,  after  this  ungrateful  Jew  blazoned  abroad  the  benefit 
he  had  received,  Jesus  could  not  venture  to  go  openly  into  the  city ;  but 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  the  desert,  where,  notwithstanding  the  num* 
ber  of  sick  people  who  in  vain  sought  him,  he  secreted  himself  for  some 
time  before  he  attempted  to  make  his  appearance  in  public. 

A  very  unfeeling  and  irrational  command  Jet<ua  gave  to  one  of  his 
followers,  when  he  asked  his  permission  to  go  and  perform  the  last  duties 
to  a  deceased  father.  In  reply  to  this  reasonable  request  of  his  disciple, 
Jesus  imperiously  said — "  Follow  me ;  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 
(Matth.  viii.  22.)  There  is  in  this  command,  evidently,  an  encouragement 
to  disregard,  not  only  the  rules  of  decency,  but  the  most  sacred  duties  of 
humanity  ;  and  an  attempt  at  suppressing  the  purest  feelings,  and  the  most 
endearing  emotions  of  the  human  mind.  Can  it  be  that  virtue — that  true 
religion — requires  a  man  to  refrain  from  paying  the  last  debt  of  filial  love 
to  a  father  ? — ^from  shedding  one  parting  tear  upon  his  remains,  before  the 
portals  of  the  tomb  for  ever  close  upon  them  ?  Can  a  precept  be  so  cruel 
and  yet  be  divine  ?  Nay,  can  a  precept  be  any  other  than  extremely 
barbarous,  which  commands  a  man  not  to  attend  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
his  father,  whose  tender  cares  extended  over  him,  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
and  whose  wise  counsels  and  good  advice  delivered  him  from  a  thousand 
snares  ?     How  cruel  and  repulsive  to  human  feelings  is  this  precept  of 

•  See  Matth.  Tiii.  I~^;  {x.  80,  31;  xii.  10— 21.  Mark  t.  40— 44;  ill.  11,12;  7.43; 
▼ii.  3<l ;  yiii.  26,  30.    Luke  v.  14 ;  Tiii.  56, 
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Jesns !  How  iDJorioasly  it  most  have  told  upoD  the  bereaved  disciple, 
whose  bosom  already  had  been  filled  with  anguish  !  How  such  a  harsh 
prohibition  must  have  deepened  his  sorrows,  and  aggravated  his  troubles ! 
How  the  arrow  of  disappointment,  intentionally  shot  into  his  already 
wonnded  heart,  must  have  overwhelmed  him  with  grief !  Where  is  the 
Christian  who  will  deny  that  Jesus,  in  giving  such  a  command,  was  desti- 
tute even  of  such  a  degree  of  humanity  as  would  teach  him  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  others  under  affliction  ?  Where  is  the  Christian  who  would 
contend  that  Jesus  is  an  example  to  him  in  this  particular  ?  or  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  carry  out  this  precept  of  leaving  "  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead.*' 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  sound  morality,  with  decency,  or  with  proper 
human  feeling,  for  Christians  not  to  concern  themselves  about  the  burial 
of  their  deceased  fathers,  and  therefore,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives, 
and  children,  but  to  leave  this  solemn  duty  to  be  performed  by  some  un- 
christian people,  who  may  or  may  not  perform  it  ?  If  it  is,  why  do  not 
Christians  obey  this  precept  of  Jesus  ?  Why  not  sacrifice  to  Christianity 
their  dearest  emotions,  and  leave  the  burial  of  their  relatives  to  those  who 
are  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  ?  The  reason  is  obvious : — because  such 
a  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  nature, — absurd  and  immoral !  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  Christians — who  generally  prar/iM  the  precepts  of  Jesus  only 
as  far  as  they  are  practicable — exercising  laudable  care,  and  observing  a 
considerable  degree  of  decency,  in  the  burial  of  their  relatives.  And 
Christian  priests — for  whom  every  death  brings  a  fee— show  so  much  zeal 
in  decent  burials  that,  in  reading  the  funeral  obsequies,  they  say  not  a 
word  about  Jesus's  precept  to  "  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  but  consign 
into  the  g^ave  the  most  ungodly. — the  greatest  thief,  and  the  most  cold- 
blooded murderer,  as  their  "  dear  brother  here  departed,  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life*' ;  and  display  as  much  solemnity 
over  his  remains  as  if  they  were  those  of  the  brightest  taint.  Such  is  the 
inconsistency  of  Christians;  and  their  practical  unbelief  in  Christ's  precepts. 
Another  absurd  and  immoral  doctrine  very  frequently  inculcated  by 
Jesus — but  practically  disbelieved  by  all  Christians  of  the  present  age,  if 
^we  except  the  inferior  inmates  of  a  convent,  and  the  dupes  of  the  modem 
Agapemone — is  that  to  be  poor  is  a  virtue,  and  to  be  rich  a  vice.  Accord- 
ingly, he  declares  that  the  poor  are  blessed,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  that  the  rich  shall  hardly  «nter  that  kingdom , — that  those 
who  now  hunger  are  blessed;  but  that  those  who  are  now  full  shall 
hunger,  and  tliat  woe  awaits  the  rich.  This  doctrine,  which  implies  that 
riches  are,  of  necessity,  a  curse,  and  poverty  a  blessing,  is  most  obnoxious 
to  common  sense,  and  extremely  injurious  in  tendency.  Truly,  it  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  precept  of  taking  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  like 
that,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  honest  industry,  frugality,  and  forethought. 
But  to  reduce  it  into  practice  would  be  to  destroy  the  very  basis  of  all 
prosperous  communities,  and  to  make  whole  nations  mendicants.  Applied 
to  men  individually,  no  one  can  fail  to  observe,  if  not  to  /eel,  that  so  far  is 
poverty  from  being  a  blessing  that  it  is  a  positive  curse : — when  it  is  not  a 
fault,  it  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  carries  with  it  a  thousand  ills — moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical.  Such,  however,  was  the  doctrine  which  Jesus 
delighted  to  teach.  On  one  occasion,  a  young  man  who  was  rich,  asked 
bim  what  he  ahoidd  do  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.    Jesus  told  him 
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that,  if  he  wished  to  arrive  at  the  acme  of  moral  perfection,  he  must 
sell  all  that  he  possessed  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor ;  and  then 
follow  him.  On  hearing  this,  the  young  man  "  went  away  sorrowful/'— 
When  he  was  gone,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  that  a  rich  man  should 
hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; — that  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  such  to  do  so ;— and  that  it  was 
profitable  for  a  person  to  forsake  not  only  houses  and  lands,  but  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  wife  and  children,  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
Peter,  when  he  heard  all  this,  exclaimed  in  self-iustification — "  Lo,  we 
have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee.''  (Matth.  zix.  16.  Mark  x.  17.  Jiuke 
xviii.  18.)  Poor  Peter!  what  had  he  to  forsake,  except  his  fishing  net? 
If,  like  the  young  man  who  came  to  Jesus  to  ask  for  spiritual  ad\*ice,  he 
had  "  great  possessions"  perhaps  then,  as  similar  causes  produce  similar 
effects,  he  would  not  have  been  so  willing  to  forsake  all.  But  under  the 
circumstances,  it  well  suited  him  to  forsake  all,  and  to  rove  about  the 
country  without  purse  or  scrip,  living  upon  alms.  If  poverty  was  to  be 
the  test  of  piety,  and  the  enormity  of  a  man's  crime  to  be  estimated  by  the 
length  of  his  purse,  Peter,  as  well  as  all  the  apostles,  together  with  their 
Master,  who  had  "not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  would  be  adjudged  to 
surpass  all  in  point  of  merit.  What  chance  had  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
with  Peter  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
he  struck  them  dead  for  the  crime  of  not  forsaking  all  f  But  this  doctrine 
which  declares  riches  incompatible  with  piety,  and  poverty  the  pinnacle  of 
religious  devotion,  will  be  shown  hereafter  to  be  much  older  than  the  time 
of  Jesus; — even  as  old  as  £gyptian  monachism.  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  perfectly  understood  the  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity,  when  they  founded  the  orders  of  mendicant  monks 
who  lived  solely  on  alms.  It  is,  however,  wonderful  how  Christians  of 
the  present  age  can  pretend  to  believe  that  all  which  Jesus  commanded 
is  infallibly  right,  and  yet  disregard  this  precept — *'  Sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor."  As  Professor  Newman  (Phases  of  Faith,  p.  155.) 
very  justly  remarks,  there  is  every  proof  that  it  was  intended,  to  its  full 
extent,  as  an  injunction  of  perpetual  obligation,  extending  to  all  Christians. 
It  was  enunciated  authoritatively  on  various  occasions,  and  incorporated 
with  precepts  of  perpetual  obligation,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot, 
without  the  greatest  violence,  pretend  that  Jesus  did  not  intend  it  as  a 
precept  to  all  his  disciples.  In  Luke  xii.  the  same  precept — "  Sell  that 
ye  have,  and  give  alms" — occurs  in  immediate  connection  with  such  in- 
junctions as — "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat" — *•  Pro- 
vide yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that 
faileth  not," — so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  Jesus  intended  to 
teach  that  it  was  an  incumbent  duty  upon  a//  who  wished  to  follow  him, 
first  to  sell  all  their  property,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  The 
same  thing  is  proved  by  what  he  said  to  his  disciples  of  riches,  after  the 
young  man  had  gone  away  "  sorrowful"  ;  and  also  by  Peter*s  declaration-— 
"  we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee ;"  as  well  as  by  the  general 
practice  of  the  first  Christians  who  sold  all  their  property  and  laid  the 
proceeds  at  the  apostles's  feet.  Indeed,  both  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
always  inculcated  this  precept,  and  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians, 
prove  indisputably  that  he  would  have  a//  Christianft  to  part  with  all 
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wealth, — ^aU  that  they  possessed — so  as  to  become  the  blessed  poor  whom 
he  extols.  Why,  then,  do  not  all  Christians  reduce  this  precept  into 
practice  ?  Simply  because  they  perceive  its  erroneousness — its  moral 
obliquity — ^its  fanatical  and  pernicious  tendency — its  gross  absurdity.— 
They  find  it  too  absurd  either  to  be  practised  or  preached,  in  its  intended 
form.  Nor  would  such  a  doctrine  well  suit  our  present  wealthy  bishops^ 
any  more  than  it  would  have  suited  thousands  of  rich  ecclesiastics  in  this 
country,  prior  to  the  age  of  Protestantism, 

One  additional  instance  of  the  grossness  and  immorality  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Jesus  must,  under  this  section,  suffice ;  namely,  that  in 
which  he  regards  as  acts  of  moral  virtue  for  one  man  to  kiss  another,  and 
to  wash  his  feet, — for  a  woman,  even  of  ill  fame,  to  kiss  a  man's  feet, 
anoint  his  head  and  feet  with  ointment,  wash  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and 
wipe  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head. — ^AU  these  are  by  Jesus  treated  as 
acts  of  moral  virtue,  so  high  in  character  as  to  merit  Divine  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Pharisee,  (Luke  vii. 
36—46.)  as  he  was  eating,  a  woman  of  ill  fame  whom  Luke  calls  a 
sinner,*  "  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his 
feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed 
his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment"  she  had  brought.  The 
Pharisee  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  the  inconsistency  of  his  guest  in  allow- 
ing such  a  character  to  take  these  liberties  with  him,  remarked  that  if  Jesus 
was  "  a  prophet  he  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman 
this"  was  that  touched  him.  But  here  he  was  mistaken, — Jesus  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  courtezan  and  all  her  relatives.  John  (xi.  2.)  assures 
us  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  to  whom  Jesus  was 
peculiarly  attached,  and  at  whose  house  he  frequently  stayed.f     In  reply 

*  AfiapruXoc,  a  heinoui  sinner  or  a  sinner  of  the  worst  kind, — a  term  wbicfa,  when 
applied  to  a  female,  aa  the  Commentators  say,  denotes  the  sin  of  incontinence. 

t  I'he  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris,  came  to  the  conclnsion,  in  1620,  that  Mary  the 
courtezan,  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene — out  of  whom  Jesus  cast 
seven  devils— <•  were  one  and  the  same  lady  ;  but  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  have  since 
reversed  this  decision,  and  found  out  that  these  are  three  distinct  Marys.  (Bernard 
Mouvelles  de  la  Repub.  des  Lettres,  torn.  21,  32.)  The  Albigenses  held  a  singular 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  attachment  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  Jesus.  (Christiade,  tom.  i.) 
Amongst  the  points  of  striking  similarity  between  the  Indian  god  Chrishna  and  Christ 
is  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  was  continually  followed  by  women.  <*The  princesses 
of  Hindustan,  as  well  as  the  damsels  of  Nanda's  farm,  were  passionately  in  love  with 
Chrishna,  who  continues  to  this  bour  the  darling  god  of  the  Indian  women.*' — ^**In  bia 
early  youth,  he  selected  nine  damsels  as  his  favourites.**  (Sir  William  Jones'  Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.)  In  like  manner,  we  find  Jeius  going  *'  throughout  every  city  and 
village,  preaching,"  and  accompanied  by  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  "Susanna,  and  many 
others  which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance."  (Luke  viii.  1,  2.)  We  have  a 
long  narration  of  his  curious  conversation  with  a  woman  of  Samaria  about  the  number 
of  husbands  she  had  had,  and  sundry  other  things,  in  the  absence  of  his  disciples,  who 
wondered  at  htm.  (John  iv.)  We  have  also  his  conversation  with  Mary  and  Martha  on 
several  occasions.  (Luke  z.  30— 42.  John  xi.  1 — 45;  xii.  1 — 9.)  Of  all  his  followers, 
when  he  was  crucified,  only  women  were  near  him. — "Many  women  were  there  behold- 
ing afar  off,  which  followed  Jesus,  ministering  unto  him;  among  which  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children." 
(Matth.  xxvii.  55,  56.)  When  he  was  buried,  women — "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the 
other  Mary" — watched  his  tomb  ;  and  afterwards,  with  Salome,  bought  spices  to  anoint 
him.  When  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  he  made  his  firat  appearance  to  women,  who 
'*  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him."    Indeed  the  figure  which  women  cut  in 
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to  the  Pharisee's  nnkind  remark  he  explained  away  the  courtezan's  love, 
together  with  her  tears,  her  caresses,  her  kisses,  and  her  act  of  anointing 
him ;  and,  turning  to  her,  he  thus  reproved  the  detractive  Pharisee, — "Seest 
thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water 
for  my  feet ;  hut  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss;  hut  this  woman  since  the 
time  I  came  in  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint ;  hut  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment. — 
Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven;  for  she 
loved  much."  Now,  without  doing  violence  to  the  whole  system  of  ethics 
as  taught  in  the  Gospels,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  here  involved 
what  Jesus  deemed  a  moral  principle,  intended  for  universal  application. 
But  is  it  not  grossly  erroneous  to  construe  the  kisses  and  other  acts  of  this 
woman  into  a  moral  virtue,  and  the  omission  of  such  acts,  on  the  part  of 
the  Pharisee,  into  a  moral  vice  ?  Is  it  a  sin  for  one  man  to  omit  kissing 
another  ?  Is  it  a  moral  crime  for  a  woman  to  refrain  from  washing  the 
feet— say  of  the  dearest  friend — with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head  ?  Common  sense  answers — No  !  and  adds  that  it  would 
be  more  vicious  and  far  more  unseemly  for  one  man  to  kiss  another,  and 
for  a  woman  to  kiss  a  man's  feet,  and  wash  them  with  her  tears,  wiping 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  than  to  refrain  from  these  barbarous  acts. 
How  then  can  Jesus,  as  a  moral  teacher,  be  justified  in  representing  such 
acts  as  virtuous  ? — in  reflecting  upon  his  host  for  not  kissing  him  ? — in 
praising  an  abandoned  woman  for  kissing  his  feet,  washing  them  with  her 
tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head  ?  The  Christian  devotee 
would  perhaps  reply — *'  Aye,  but  this  was  an  Oriental  custom.  Granted. 
Still  this  fact' does  not  alter  the  moral  character  of  either  the  (Hnission  or 
commission  of  the  acts  spoken  of  by  Jesus.  Whatever  is,  in  itself,  morally 
vicious  in  one  country,  must,  of  necessity,  be  so  in  another.  Moral  vice 
and  moral  virtue  do  not  depend  upon  customs ;  but  are,  in  their  very 
nature,  unchangeable.  Still  it  is  because  a  woman  of  bad  fame  has  kissed 
his  feet — like  a  person  kissing  the  Pope's  toe — washed  them  with  her 
tears,  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  anointed  them  with 
precious  ointment,*  that  Jesus  announces  her  sins  forgiven. — A  rare 
species  of  **  good  works," — ^that  important  ingredient  in  the  Wesleyan 
doctrine  of  justification. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  we  have  of  Jesus  teaching 
the  moral  meritoriousness  of  anointing  and  washing  feet.  For  the  accounts 
given  by  the  three  other  Bvangelists  of  similar  transactions  difi^er  so  far 
from  the  foregoing,  in  regard  to  the  time,  the  place,  the  mode  in  which 

the  whole  history  of  Christ  is  most  remarkable,  when  compared  with  what  mythology 
relates  of  women  and  the  Indian  god — Chrishna. 

*  One  eminent  Christian  writer,  inter  aUa,  remarks  that  this  conrtenn  had  been 
accustomed  to  apply  her  ointment  to  a  very  different  purpose ;  namely,  to  decorate  her- 
self in  order  to  entice  lovers — (Prov.  vii.  17.)—  that  her  hair,  before  her  conversion,  ' 
served  for  alluring  and  wanton  purposes;  but  now  it  was  devoted  in  long  tresses  to 
wipe  the  weary  feet  of  Jesus — and  that  her  tears,  which  were  those  of  love,  joy,  and 
gratitude,  flowed  in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  sufficient  actually  to  wash  his  feet.  All 
this  is  very  natural ;  for  it  has  frequently  been  noticed,  that  the  temperament  of  de- 
bauched females,  when  they  take  to  Christianity,  inspires  them  with  as  much  passion  as 
they  bad  previousty  displayed  in  their  gay  career. 
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tbey  were  performed,  the  persons  eng^aged  in  them,  and  other  circnm- 
stances,  as  to  indicate  three  or  four  distinct  transactions.*  Admitting  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  same  act  of  anointing,  when  a  woman 
poured  a  hox  of  ointment  on  Jesas's  head  as  he  sat  at  meat, — ^which  act 
has  already  heen  noticed  in  treating  of  the  prophecy  he  uttered  on  the 
occasion, — then  this  occasion  would  form  one,  although  but  one,  additional 
instance  in  which  he  teaches  that  anointing  is  a  morally,  or  rather  spiritu- 
ally meritorious  act.  We  have  also  another  instance,  apparently  distinct 
from  those  we  have^  noticed,  of  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  undergoing  the 
expense  a  second  time  of  anointing  Jesus's  feet  with  very  costly  ointment, 
and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  just  as  she  had  done  before 
in  the  Pharisee's  house.  It  is  not  said  that,  on  this  occasion,  she  washed 
his  feet  with  her  tears.  According  to  the  narrative  (John  xii.  3.)  she  first 
anointed  them,  and  then  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  which  must  have  been 
of  beautiful  length  and  thickness.  By  applying  her  own  hair  to  wipe 
Jesus's  feet,  she  ultimately  anointed  her  own  head,  thus  making  double 
use  of  her  costly  spikenard,  the  odour  of  which,  as  John  says,  soon  filled 
the  house.  This  took  place  at  a  supper  which  this  lady — ^who,  we  have 
seen,  was,  or  at  least  had  been  before  her  conversion,  a  courtezan — ^had, 
in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Martha,  made  for  Jesus  and.  apparently,  his 
disciples.  Now,  Jesus  commends  Mary  for  anointing  his  feet,  r^resentiog 
her  as  having  performed  an  act  of  great  piety  and  moral  virtue.  It  is  not 
denied  that  to  wash  or  anoint  the  feet,  particularly  in  warm  countries,  is 
an  act  productive  of  physical  virtue,  and,  on  that  account,  is  commendable; 
but  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  physical  benefit^not  on  account  of  cleanli- 
ness, that  it  is  commended  by  Jesus — who  was  so  far  from  having  regard 
to  the  physical  laws  of  health  as  not  *'  to  wash  before  dinner,"  or  teach 
his  disciples  to  do  so,  (Lukexi.  38.  Matth.xv.  2.  et  al.) — but  he  evidently 
teaches  that  such  an  act  has  a  moral,  pious,  and  spiritual  merit ;  and  it  is 
in  this  the  obliquity  of  this  portion  of  his  moral  teaching  consists. 

On  the  following  occasion,  however,  Jesus  teaches  this  doctrine  in  a 
more  pointed  and  emphatic  manner.  When  eating  his  last  supper  with 
his  disciples,  "  he  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with 
the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.  Then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter : 
and  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ?  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.  Jesus 
answered  him.  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my 
head.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit :  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For  he 
knew  who  should  betray  him ;  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are  not  all  clean.  So 
after  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set 
down  again,  he  said  unto  them.  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye 
call  me  Master  and  Lord ;  and  ye  say  well :  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet.      Foa  I  havb  oivbn  tou  an  bxamplb,  that  tb  should  do  as  i 

*  See  Dr.  Giles'e  Christian  Records,  pp.  190—203.  and  compare  Matth.  xxvi.  1 — 13. 
Mark  xW.  1 — 0.  Luke  vii.  36 — 50.  John  ail.  1—9. 
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HAVB  DONE  TO  YOU."  (John  xiii.  6 — 16.)  From  this  passage  the  follow- 
ing things  are  clear. — First,  Jesus  considered  washing  feet  a  moral  act, — 
one  of  eanctification, — "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me." 
"^Secondly,  he  considered  that  to  wash  the  feet  only  was  a  moral  act 
which,  without  washing  the  whole  hody,  was  sufficient  to  effect  this  sancti* 
fication.— "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is 
clean  every  whit." — Thirdly,  he  washed  the  feet  of  Judas,  performing  tliis 
supposed  act  of  sanctification  upon  this  traitor,  although  he  knew  at  the 
time  that  he  was  a  traitor; — "  He  knew  who  should  betray  him  ;  therefore 
said  he.  Ye  are  not  all  clean." — Fourthly,  he  intended  to  establish  the 
washing  of  feet  as  an  ordinance  among  his  followers ;  and  for  this  purpose 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  by  way  of  example,  just  as  we  are  told  that  he 
was  baptized,  and  partook  of  what  we  call  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  way  of 
example. — *'  Ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet ;  for  I  have  given  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done."  If  Jesus  intended  any 
ordinance  at  all  in  his  church,  he  certainly  intended  feet-washing.  What- 
ever was  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  wishing  to  establish  this  practice — 
whether  it  was,  as  Christians  say,  to  promote  humility  among  his  followers 
or  to  cultivate  some  other  grace,  is  not  material  to  the  point.  It  is  suffici- 
ently clear  that  he  designed  his  example  to  be  literally  and  permanently 
imitated  by  his  followers,  at  least,  until  they  entered  the^ingdom  of  heaven. 
If  ever  he  taught  universal  morality,  he  did  so  on  this  occasion.  His 
precept  and  practice  are  concurrent  and  definite.  His  words,  illustrated 
by  his  actions,  admit  neither  of  the  plea  of  a  metaphor,  nor  of  any  other 
quibble.  They  afford  no  ground  to  imagine  that  he  meant  any  other  thing 
than  that  which  he  did  as  an  example.  He  expressly  says  that  his  followers 
"  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet,"  and  that  he  had  given  them  an 
example  of  this,  in  order  that  they  should  do  as  he  had  done.  Christians 
might  just  as  well  say  that  Jesus,  when  he  taught  his  followers  to  pray, 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  actually  pray ; — that  when  he  was  baptized, 
he  did  not  mean  that  his  followers  should  actually  undergo  this  ceremony ; 
— and  that  when  he  established  what  they  call  the  £ucharist,  he  did  not 
intend  it  a  permanent  institution ;  as  to  say  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
followers  permanently  to  practise  washing  one  another's  feet.  Indeed* 
neither  of  the  foregoing  practices  has  been  so  explicitly  taught  as  the 
obligation  of  feet- washing  ; — neither  of  them  enjoined  in  words  so  binding 
and  expressive  ; — neither  accompanied  with  an  example  so  forcible. 

But  what  of  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine  and  this  example  of  Jesus, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  Has  the  act  of  one  Christian  washing  the  feet 
of  another  any  decided  tendency  to  sanctify  the  soul?  Was  it  moral  in 
Jesus,  either  with  a  view  to  sanctify  souls,  or  by  way  of  example,  to  wash 
the  feet  of  a  traitorous  murderer  such  as  Judas,  making  no  distinction, 
with  regard  to  example,  so  far  as  washing  feet  went,  between  him  and  the 
other  apostles,  who  had  not,  like  Judas,  meditated  a  design  upon  the 
teacher's  Itfe  ? — Was  it  proper  in  Jesus  to  do  so,  when,  according  to  his 
own  words,  he  knew  Judius's  fool  design  ?  When  in  the  act  of  washing 
his  disciples'  feet,  and  perhaps  when  washing  the  identical  feet  of  Judas» 
he  says,  in  reference  to  this  cowardly  traitor, — "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all." 
But  as  this  condescending  act  of  Jesus,  in  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  is 
performed  expressly  in  order  to  give  them  •*  an  example,"  the  question 
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arises — How  is  it  that  the  Christians  of  the  present  age  do  not  follow  this 
example  ?  Is  Christ's  example,  in  this  particular,  so  unimportant,  so 
valueless,  so  insignificant,  as  not  to  he  worth  following  ?  Or  is  the  practice 
enjoined  so  indecent  as  to  he  fit  only  for  barbarous  people,  in  a  barbarous 
age ;  so  that  the  Christians  of  the  present  age — ^in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment  than  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Jews 
— treat  it  as  one  that  belongs  to  by-gone  benighted  ages  ?'*'  If  so,  does 
not  their  discountenance  of  this  custom  furnish  a  practical  proof  that  they 
do  not  believe  either  the  example  or  command  of  Jesus  to  be  Divine  ?  Do 
they  not  show  that  they  regard  his  example  as  unfit  to  be  foUowed  ?  And 
as  they  do  not  follow  it,  does  this  fact  not  prove  that  it  was  useless  on  the 
part  oif  Jesus  to  give  either  the  example,  or  the  precept  with  which  it  is 
accompanied  ?  How  was  it  that  his  omniscience  did  not  teach  him  that, 
as  nobody  would  either  follow  his  example,  or  obey  his  precept,  to  give 
Ihem  answered  no  good  purpose  ?  Even  supposing  that  it  is  the  boonden 
duty  of  all  good  Christians  to  wash  one  another's  feet,  and  that,  for  not 
following  the  example  of  their  Master  in  this  instance,  they  will  be  called 
into  account  when  standing  before  him  as  their  Judge,  is  it  then  their  duty 
to  imitate  this  example  so  closely  as  to  wash  the  feet  of  bad  as  well  as 
good  Christians, — those  who  are  traitors  as  well  as  those  who  are  sincere, 
faithful,  and  innocent  as  doves  ?  Is  it  their  duty  to  copy  Jesus  so  exactly 
as  to  wash  the  feet  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  harbouring  murderous 
designs  against  them,  or  even  against  somebody  else  ?  Any  right-minded 
man — and  it  is  in  charity  trusted  that  many  an  enlightened,  although 
exceptional,  follower  of  Jesus — ^would  answer  that  for  Christians  to  make  a 
practice  of  washing  one  another's  feet  at  all,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  is 
absurd  in  the  extreme ;  l>ut  that  to  wash  the  feet  of  a  treacherous  villain, 
who  at  the  moment  concerts  plans  to  efiTect  the  death— ignominious  death 
— of  one  of  his  brethren,  is  an  act  not  only  revolting  to  all  sense  of  morality, 
but  an  act  which  the  nature  of  man,  even  in  its  most  depraved  state,  is 
utterly  incapable  of  voluntarily  performing, — an  act  which  the  few  remain- 
ing sparks  of  virtue,  sense  of  justice,  and  self-preservation,  left  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  prohibit  him  to  perform.  Where 
is  the  moral  philosopher — where  is  the  Christian,  whose  nature  is  such 
that  he  is  capable  of  being  as  kind  and  endearing  to  his  deadly  foe,  as  he 
is  to  his  most  attached  friend  ?  He  is  not  to  be  found.  Human  nature  ia 
not  capable  of  such  injustice.  Even  Jesus  was  not  generally  able  so  to 
deport  himself ;  for  he  traated  his  foes  with  great  severity.  Still,  in  the 
instance  under  notice — as  if  forsaken  by  evfcry  proper  feeling  of  humanity 
— he  washes  the  feet  of  a  disciple  whom  he  knows  to  have  devised  a 
scheme  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  ultimately  embraces  and  kisses  this 
treacherous  murderer.  Moreover,  he  does  this  by  way  of  an  example  that 
Christians  may  do  the  same !  An  example  more  repugnant  to  common 
sense  was  never  given  by  the  founder  of  any  religion.     To  follow  this 

*  That  iosignificant  sect  of  Christians  known  as  the  Scotch  Baptists  are  certainly  an 
exception.  They  perpetuate  the  practice  of  washing  one  another's  feet,  and  glory  in  it 
as  a  Dirine  iojunciion,  as  sacred  and  as  binding  as  Baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
also  blame  other  Christians  for  their  neglect  of  so  moral  an  obligation  in  no  measured 
terms.  This,  howerer,  is  something  like  consistency.  All  other  Christians  should  either 
do  the  same,  or  admit  that  Jesus  is  not  a  perfect  example  for  them. 
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example,  and  waab  the  feet  of  a  inan  bent  upon  taking  avay  oar  lives*— 
wash  the  feet  of  an  aaeasBin  !  would  be  to  give  him  the  desired  opportunity 
to  plunge  his  dagger  into  our  hearts !  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonder- 
ful that  Christians  omit  to  imitate  this  repulsive  example  of  the  founder  of 
their  faith,  and  practise  only  a  few  of  the  less  barbarous  precepts  and 
examples  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  with  which  alone  they 
endeavour  to  exhibit  the  few  relics  of  Christianity  found  in  the  present 
enlightened  age,  wherein  its  antiquated  and  retrogressive  character  forms 
a  perfect  contrast  with  the  nature  of  all  other  exercises  of  the  human  mind. 
Such  as  have  been  given  in  this  section,  are  a  few  out  of  many 
instances  that  might  be  adduced  of  the  absurd  and  immoral  doctrines 
taught  by  Jesus.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe  that  he  taught  some 
sound  morality.  To  the  examples  already  given  the  following  may  be 
added. — "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
(John  xiii.  34.)  The  chief  defect  that  Jesus  evinced  in  enunciating  this 
noble  precept,  is  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  too  late.  When  he  had  been 
with  his  disciples,  teaching  them  morals,  as  it  is  said,  for  about  three  years, 
and  when  he  was  going  to  die,  he  gave  them  this  new  commandment — 
*'  Love  one  another."  That  he  had  never  before  enunciated  to  them  this 
precept  is  clear  from  his  own  words.  This  was  to  them  '*  a  new  com- 
mandment." Nor  is  the  precept  recorded  in  any  of  the  other  Gospels  as 
having  been  previously  given.  Now,  one  would  imagine  that  to  exhort 
his  disciples  to  love  one  another  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  precepts 
of  a  wise,  moral,  or  religious  teacher ; — that  without  this  shining  virtue, 
all  other  graces  would  have  been  wanting  in  lustre ; — that,  in  a  word,  this 
would  have  been  taught  to  be  the  very  essence  of  a  virtuous  life.  One 
would,  therefore,  expect  to  find  that  Jesus  enjoiiied  his  disciples  to  love 
one  another  when  he  initiated  them ;  and  particularly  would  one  expect 
that,  in  the  remarkable  charge  which  he  delivered  before  he  sent  them, 
two  by  two,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  reiterated  this  command  with  strong 
emphasis.  But  in  that  charge  there  is  not  a  word  found  about  loving  one 
another.  Indeed,  we  find  in  it  an  exhortation  to  exercise  hatred  instead 
of  love.  Jesus,  however,  leaves  the  precept— "love  one  another"— unin- 
culcated  till  within  a  day  of  his  death ;  and  then  mentions  it  only  twice 
or  thrice  in  a  short  discourse.  Wanting  in  love  towards  one  another,  it  is 
by  no  means  wonderful  that  his  disciples  so  often  wrangled  and  quarrelled 
about  the  highest  position  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  other  signs 
of  reciprocal  unkind ness.  Many  are  the  attempt*  which  have  been  made  by 
Christian  writers,  from  the  time  of  the  Fathers  to  the  present,  to  smooth 
down,  in  the  morality  of  Jesus,  what  appeared  to  common  sense  absurd 
and  destructive  to  society.  Accordingly,  we  find  ingenious,  but  fruitless 
efifbrts  made  to  show  that  he  never  intended  some  of  his  precepts  to  be 
generally  practised, — that  while  some  of  them  were  positive  precepts,  others 
were  mere  counsels,  and  so  on.  fiut  even  in  his  own  time,  Jesus  was  accused 
of  both  absurdity  of  doctrine,  and  immorality  of  conduct.  The  Pharisees, 
Scribes,  and  Sadducees — the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  religious 
sections  of  the  Jewish  nation — according  to  the  Gospels,  repeatedly  accused 
him  of  Sabbath  breaking,  of  blasphemy,  of  uttering  absurd  things,  and  of 
associating  with  bad  characters — both  men  and  women.  They  charged 
bim  with  eating  and  drinking  with  publicans  and  sinners,— men  of  the 
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worst  sort  and  of  the  most  disrepatable  character  among  the  Jewish  natioo, 
— men  who  were  not  his  disciples,  and  whom  he  never  made  his  disciples, 
bat  left  in  the  reprobate  state  he  found  them  while  in  their  society, 
so  that  there  is  no  gronnd  for  alleging  that  he  associated  with  such  vile 
characters  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them.  (Luke  v.  27"— 30.)  They 
likewise  blamed  him  for  allowing  women  of  ill  repute  to  have  intercourse 
with  him.  (Luke  vii.  39.)  The  Pharisees,  therefore*  very  properly  asked 
his  disciples — "  Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners  ?" — as 
much  as  to  say — "  Why  does  he  associate  with  extortioners,  and  men  who 
are  odious  to  the  community  at  large  ?  And  why  does  he  take  about  with 
him  women  of  such  fame  as  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  and  Susanna, 
allowing  himself  to  live  upon  what  they  give  him  ?  If  we  are  to  apply  to 
him  the  general  rule  of  judging  of  him  by  the  company  he  keeps,  we 
cannot  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  morals."  Such,  doubtless,  was 
the  opinion  the  Pharisees  held  of  Jesus,  which  opinion,  however,  may  be 
utterly  wrong.  All  that  is  contended  for  here,  is  that  he  was  accused  of 
absurdity  and  immorality  in  his  own  time,  by  the  people  of  his  own  nation, 
who  watched  his  career,  and  listened  to  his  discourses,  and  therefore  had 
a  much  better  opportunity  than  we  have,  at  this  distant  time  and  place,  of 
forming  a  correct  view  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  to  observe  that  a  much  higher  opinion  was  entertained  of  him 
by  people  of  an  inferior  knowledge  and  position  in  life.  The  poor,  the 
wretched,  and  the  ignorant,  appear  to  have  relished  and  applauded  his 
preternatural  and  marvellous  morality.  His  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the 
future  prospects  of  the  indigent  and  miserable,  converted  their  poverty  into 
a  merit,  gave  them  courage  to  endure  misery,  flattered  their  vanity,  and 
-  made  them  proud  of  their  abject  condition,  which  was  soon  to  be  exchanged 
for  an  eternal  kingdom,  and  an  everlasting  life  of  joy  and  plenty.  (Luke 
vi.  20—25.) 


Section  III. — mant  of  jbsus's  acts,   and  biugb  op  cis  conduct,  ov 

AN    immoral   CHARACTBB. 


Jesus,  not  only  delivered  irrational  and  immoral  precepts,  but  also 
performed  immoral  acts,  and  conducted  himself  on  sevend  occasions,  both 
in  word  and  deed,  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  the  impulses  of  a 
virtuous  mind.  One  of  such  acts  was  to  cause  to  be  drowned  about  two 
thousand  swine  of  the  Gadarenes  or  Gergesenes.  This,  in  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  a  morally  virtuous  act.  Should  it  be  urged  that  it  was  done  in 
performing  a  miracle,  and  therefore  justifiable,  the  answer  is,  that  no  mtVa- 
ele  can  justify  an  infringement  of  a  moral  law.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
admitted  to  be  an  axiom  in  both  morals  and  religion.  Supposing  the 
possibility  of  a  miracle,  if  any  supernatural  being  performed  one  which 
involved  an  act  of  immorality,  the  miracle  would  not  alter  the  character  of 
the  act,  and  the  performer  would  be  as  guilty  of  immorality  as  the  vilest 
man  would  be  if  he  killed  another.  If,  for  example,  a  voice  from  heaven 
told  me  to  sacrifice  my  son  Isaac,  it  would  be  as  immoral  in  me  to  do  so 
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&8  if  no  8uch  voice  had  commanded  me.  If  I  had  supernatttral  power  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  useful  fig-tree  wither  at  my  word,  it  would  be  as 
immoral  in  me  to  do  so  as  if  I  had  no  such  power.  It  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  this  truth  while  considering  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  Jesus. 

Now,  the  tale  respecting  the  demoniac,  or  demoniacs,  and  the  pigs  is 
told  by  three  of  the  Evangelists,  (Matth.  viii.  28—34.  Mark  v.  1—20. 
Luke  viii.  26 — 39.)  varying  in  details,  but  agreeing  in  the  main  points. — 
Jesus,  having  crossed  the  lake  from  Galilee  to  Gadara,  just  as  he  landed, 
met  with  two  men— according  to  Matthew,  but  one,  according  to  Mark 
and  Luke— possessed  with  devils.  The  devils  immediately  cried  out-^ 
*'  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ?  Art  thou  come 
hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  It  appears  that  the  devils  knew 
JesuB  much  better  than  he  knew  them ;  for  they  addressed  him  by  name, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  ask  their  name — ••  What  is  thy  name  ?'*  Their 
spokesman  replied — '•  My  name  is  Legion  ;*  for  we  are  many ;"  that  is  to  say, 
some  five  or  six  thousand  demons.  Jesus  now  understood  his  position — 
perceived  that  he  had  a  strong  force  to  combat  with,  and,  therefore,  thought 
it  politic  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  enemy.  These  obstinate  demons, 
having  no  desire  to  return  into  hell,  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  or  even  to  leave 
that  country,  proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  one  article  of  which  was  that 
Jesus  "  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country,"  but  allow  them  to 
enter  the  great  herd  of  two  thousand  swine,  then,  at  a  distance  from  them, 
feeding.  Jesus  forthwith  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  the  demons  immedi- 
ately entered  into  the  pigs  which,  in  consequence,  ran  into  the  sea,  and 
were  all  drowned. — ••  And  he  (one  of  the  demons,  apparently))  besought 
him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country.  Now 
there  was  there  nigh  unto  the  mountains  a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding. 
And  all  the  devils  besought  him  saying.  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we 
may  enter  into  them.  And  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave.  And  the 
unclean  spirits  went  out,  and  entered  into  the  swine ;  and  the  herd  ran 
violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  (they  were  about  two  thousand) 
and  were  choked  in  the  sea.^f  Although  some  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless 

*  Legion  it  purely  a  Latin  word — from  Ugw,  which  is  from  lego,  to  choose  or  gather. 
It  is  a  term  used  expressly  for  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army,  The  number  of  soldiers  it 
contained  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  writers  say  it  was  6,000 ;  others  6,200  footmen, 
besides  horse ;  but  Parkhurst  thinks  that,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  a  Roman  Legion  con- 
sisted only  of  about  4,300  foot  and  300  horse— 4,500.  But  what  is  wonderful  here  is 
that  this  demon  made  use  of  a  Latin  term,  which  most  have  been  quite  unintelligiblle  (o 
the  demoniac,  to  Jesus,  and  to  his  disciples,  who  spoke  only  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew — 
the  language  of  all  the  people  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  where  this  happened.  The  Gospels 
containing  this  Latin  word  are  written  in  Greek.  Does  not  this  show  that  these  Gospels 
were  written  when  the  world  was  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  term  Legion 
generally  known  P—See  Giles'  Christ.  Records,  p.  197. 

t  This  narrative  must  be  suggestive  of  a  great  many  strange  things,  even  to  the  most 
devout  Christian.  1.  He  may  be  puzzled  to  undersUnd  how  it  was  that  devils — whose 
habitation  exclusively  is  said  by  the  orthodox  to  be  hell— were  allowed  to  be  abroad, 
and  thus  to  make  their  home  within  human  bodies,  2.  As  he  has  been  taught  to  believe 
that  grace  is  indispensible  to  pray  to  the  Deity  successfully,  and  that  this  grace  is  not  given 
to  demons,  he  may  wonder  that  devils  prayed  to  Jesus,  and  that  he  favourably  answered 
their  prayer — ^granted  their  request  1  3.  He  may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Jesus  was 
obliged  to  compromise  with  six  thousand  devils,  since  he  could  conquer  this  number  as 
well  as  one.  4.  Since  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  object  of  Jesus*s  miracles 
was  to  establish  the  Piviue  origin  of  his  doctrines  and  mission,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
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people  of  that  age  may  have  viewed  the  trick  which  Jeeua  served  the 
devils— by  allowing  them  to  enter  the  pigs,  and  then  making  these  pigs 
take  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  had  begged  not  to  be  sent — in  a  ludi- 
ladicrotis  light ;  yet  this  miracle  afforded  no  fun  to  the  herdsmen,  who 
immediately  apprized  their  employers  of  the  loss  of  property  they  had 
sustained.  These,  so  far  from  being  converted  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  by 
his  miracle,  told  their  neighbours  of  their  loss ;  and,  the  matter  being  very 
properly  thought  one  of  public  concern,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Gadara,  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  having  ascertained  the  truth  of 
the  report  that  Jesus  had  caused  so  many  pigs  to  be  unjustly  destroyed, 
came  in  a  vast  multitude  to  meet  him.  Sympathising  with  the  loss  of  the 
owners  of  the  pigs,  and,  doubtless,  entertaining  considerable  apprehension 
about  the  safety  of  their  own  property,  individually,  they  insisted  upon  his 
immediate  departure  from  their  territory.  In  obedience  to  their  order  he 
directly  entered  into  a  ship,  and,  having  crossed  over  the  lake,  went  to  his 
native  dty. 

Now,  upon  what  moral  grounds  could  it  be  just  to  deprive  these 
Gadarenes  of  their  pigs  ?  Is  Jesus's  example  in  thus  destroying  property 
worthy  of  being  imitated  ?  Supposing  that  he  really  exorcised  this  legion 
of  demons,  could  he  not  do  so  without  drowning  a  legion  of  pigs  ?  Could 
a  personage,  said  to  be  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  not  order  these  demons 
— although  six  thousand  in  number —  to  return  to  hell,  their  proper  habi- 
tation ?  Was  it  in  accordance  with  any  right  notion  of  justice  to  benefit  a 
person  or  two  troubled  with  devils  "  at  the  expense  of  the  possessors  of 
two  thousand  swine,  to  whom  this  miracle  must  have  cost  about  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling?"  We  are  not  told  whether  the  devils  were 
drowned  with  the  pigs.  But  as  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from  the 
Scriptures  that  the  bottomless  pit  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  of  the 
same  meaning,  (vid.  ant.  p.  172.)  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  the  pigs 
and  the  devils  went  into  this  bottomless  pit.  The  whole  story,  however, 
is  childish  and  highly  incredible ;  but  childish  and  incredible  though  it  is, 
yet  since  it  is  rendered  in  the  Gospels  as  part  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
which  we  must  take  as  it  stands,  it  does  not  the  less  reffect  upon  the  moral 
character  of  Jesus,  which  is  held  up  to  us  as  one  of  unequalled  grandeur, 
and  of  immaculate  perfection. 

An  act  of  a  like  destructive,  but  less  extensive,  character  was  that  of 

nndentand  why  the  miracle  of  the  Bwine,  like  his  other  miracles,  converted  nobody  but 
the  demoniacs.  5.  He  may  think  it  miraculous  that  so  numerous  a  herd  of  swine  was 
kept  in  a  country  where  these  animals  and  their  flesh  are  held  in  abhorrence,  and  where 
they  were  of  no  use  to  their  possessors^-the  Jews — ^who  could  not  touch  them  without 
being  defiled.  6.  He  may  be  inclined  to  infer  that  if,  as  Mark  and  Luke  say,  there  was 
only  one  demoniac,  either  he  most  have  been  a  person  of  great  capacity  to  contain  all 
the  demons — about  six  thousand — or  these  demons,  like  all  spiritual  beings,  although 
capable  of  physical  effects  on  men  and  pigs,  required  very  little  space.  7.  He  may  be  dis- 
posed to  enquire  what  became  of  the  demons  7  Were  they  drowned  in  the  sea  ?  If  they 
were  not,  of  what  use  was  it  to  send  them  thither,  at  the  expense  of  drowning  the  pigs  7 
If  they  were,  then  must  they  not  have  been  some  sort  of  physical  creatures,  or  organised 
beings,  with  organs  of  respiration  different  from  what  Christians  represent  them  7  And 
if  physical  beings,  how  could  so  many  of  them  enter  into  the  man,  and  afterwards  into 
the  pigs  7  8.  He  may,  however,  perceive  that  in  the  drowning  of  the  pigs  the  cause  was 
fully  adequate  to  the  effect—three  devils  having  been  crammed  into  each  pig  I  —Ses 
Ohrtstianity  Unveiled,  p.  55, 
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^  cursing  a  fig-tree.     As  Jesus  one  morning  was  coining  from  Bethany  to 

Jerusalem,  and  suflFering  from  hunger,  he  saw  **  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having 

f  leaves."     He  went  towards  it  in  expectation  to  find  fruit  upon  it;  but 

r  **  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  was 

j  not  yet ;"  or  more  correctly  rendered — *•  it  was  not  the  time  of  figs."— 

Having  been  disappointed,  he  thus  addressed  the  tree. — "  Let  no  fruit  grow 

I  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And  presently  the  fig-tree  withered  away.** 

\  (Matth.  xxi.  18—22.  Mark  xi.  12—24.)     This  fig-tree  being  near  Jem- 

L  salcm,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  grew  on  waste  land,  but  it  is  far  more 

likely  that  it  was  the  private  property  of  some  person.     But,  as  Dr  Gilee 

'  justly  remarks,  (Christ.  Rec.  p.  210.)  "it  is  of  no  importance  whether 

the  fig-tree,  which  withered,  when  Jesus  cursed  it,  was  public  or  private 

i  property,  save  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  owner  might  justly  have  com« 

I  plained  of  the  wrong  done  to  him.     But  even  if  the  fig-tree  was  growing 

I  on  the  waste  by  the  road  side — which  is  not  probable,  considering  that 

j  Christ  saw  it '  siiar  off,'  (verse  12.) — yet  it  was  placed  there  by  the  provi- 

I  dence  of  God  to  live  its  time,  and  to  perish  when  its  time  was  come,  not  to 

\  be  cursed  and  to  perish  prematurely  by  a  curse  pronounced  gratuitously 

upon  it We  must  not  omit  the  very  extraordinary  avowal  of  Mark 

I  that  '  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.'     If  so,  why  did  our  Lord  expect  to 

[  find  figs  upon  the  tree  ?  and  why  did  he,  as  a  child  strikes  an  inaminate 

I  thing  that  hurts  him,  curse  the  tree  for  not  producing  fruit,  when  the 

season  for  fruit  was  not  yet  come  ?"  Even  if  it  had  been  the  time  for  fruit, 
whose  fault  was  it  that  there  was  none  on  the  tree  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  that 
fruit-trees  do  not  bear  every  year  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the 
trees,  or  even  that  of  the  owner  ?  Does  not  the  inspired  book  of  the 
I  Christians,  and  did  not  Jesus  himself,  teach  that  all  the  productions  of 

I  nature  proceed  from  God  ?    Are  we  not  now  taught  from  every  pulpit  that 

his  finger  rolls  the  seasons  round,  and  impels  every  spring  of  vegetative 
nature  ?  Are  we  not  told  that  it  is  he,  by  the  fervent  heat  of  his  san,  and 
the  showery  drops  of  his  clouds,  who  makes  the  fertile  fields  stand  thick 
with  corn,  and  the  trees  bend  beneath  a  load  of  fruit  ?  On  what  ground 
then  was  the  owner  of  the  fig-tree  which  Jesus  cursed  to  be  blamed,  so  as 
to  call  for  this  act  of  vengeance  ?  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  this  deed 
to  be  of  a  morally  virtuous  character.  Supposing  it  ever  to  have  been 
performed,  it  must  be  considered,  not  only  silly,  but  a  most  vicious  and 
wanton  act,  totally  unworthy  of  imitation.  If  any  person,  in  the  present 
day,  were  to  cause  the  trees,  or  a  single  tree,  in  any  orchard  to  wither,  he 
would  be  considered  too  mischievous — ^too  dangerous  a  character,  to  be  left 
at  large.  Supposing  Jesus  divine,  and  this  act  miraculous,  still  this  does 
,  not  alter  the  moral  character  of  the  latter.     And  as  to  Jesus's  supposed 

[  divinity  this  very  act  alone  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  idea.     Had  he  been 

divine,  and  subject  to  the  passion  of  hunger — which  is  paradoxical — he 
could  have  miraoulously  satisfied  his-hunger  in  a  more  happy  way  than  by 
cursing  a  fig-tree.  Had  he  been  divine — nay  had  he  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  human  beings — ^he  would  have  known  that,  even  in  the  fertile 
dales  about  Jerusalem,  fig-trees  did  not  bear  fruit  in  the  winter.  Such 
instances  as  these  of  Jesus  employing  his  miraculous  power  to  do  evil  are 
deplorable ; — they  utterly  disprove  his  divine  mission. 

Jesus's  conduct  at  a  marriage  feast,  in  Cana — where  he  is  said  to  have 
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turned  a  large  qaantity  of  water  into  wine — it  by  no  means  free  from 
moral  obliquity,  and  is  therefore  not  at  all  worthy  of  imitation.  He  and 
his  disciples,  having  by  invitation  attended  this  marriage  feast,  at  which 
Jesus's  mother  officiated,  the  Virgin  Mary  told  her  son,  in  most  kind 
language,  that  the  wine  had  run  short.  Jesus,  however,  in  the  most  dis- 
respectful, harsh,  uncouth,  and  insulting  manner  that  a  son  could  answer 
his  mother — a  manner  very  far  from  being  an  example  of  filial  veneration 
towards  a  parent,  so  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  on  pain  of  death 
— replied,  "Woman!  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  That  is,— of  what 
concern  was  his  mother  to  him  ? — and  what  had  he  to  do  with  her  trouble 
about  the  wine  being  out  ?  What  a  fierce  and  unnatural  rebuff  the  mother 
here  received  from  her  son,  for  nothing  but  her  mild  and  casual  remark 
about  the  wine !  Jesus,  however,  on  reflection,  appears  to  have  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  and  to  have  contradicted  his  own  words—"  Woman ! 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?" — by  appljring  his  miraculous  power  to  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  as  we  shall  see  anon.  Much  ingenuity  has,  in  vain, 
been  lavished  by  different  Christian  writers,  in  attempts  at  making  Jesus's 
address  to  his  mother  appear  faultless;  but,  as  Mr.  Greg  very  aptly 
remarks,  these  attempts  "  are,  for  the  most  part,  melancholy  specimens  of 
ingenuity  misapplied,  and  plain  honesty  perverted  by  an  originally  false 
assumption."  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  Lecture  on  Miracles,  (p.  376.)  by  no 
means  mends  the  matter  by  urging  that  the  term — woman,  in  the  East, 
was  a  most  respectful  epithet  by  which  to  address  a  female, — ^that  "  the 
remark  of  his  mother  produced  on  the  part  -of  the  Saviour  a  reproof," — 
that  his  mother's  interference  "  was  offensive" ! — that  "  to  the  man  of 
thirty  a  mother  must  not  presume  to  dictate,  or  as  much  as  insinuate," — 
and  that  even  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  "  excess  of  mater- 
nal solicitude  received  a  mild  rebuke."  Such  arguments  are  self-refuting. 
To  maintain  that  for  a  mother  to  interfere  with  her  son  is  offensive,  is  truly 
offensive  to  common  sense  ;  and  to  urge  that  to  the  man  of  thirty  a  mother 
must  not  presume  to  dictate,  is  equally  absurd.  But  Dr.  Collyer  admits 
that  Jesus  reproved  his  mother,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  even  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  Now,  this  is  the  very  conduct  the  propriety  of 
which  is  disputed.  That  he  reproved  his  mother  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old  cannot  justify  the  repetition  of  this  conduct  when  he  was  thirty ;  any 
more  than  two  wrong  acts  can  constitute  one  right  act.  Supposing  that 
the  term — woman,  in  the  East,  was  not  one  of  disrespect,  the  expression — 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  still  remains  ;  and  in  this,  principally, 
the  insult  is  conveyed.  We  well  know  that  it  was  in  a  disrespectful  and 
even  hateful  sense  this  phrase  was  invariably  employed.  It  is  the  phrase 
with  which,  repeatedly,  the  devils  are  made  to  address  Jesus  when  he 
disturbs  them.*  It  is  impossible  to  exculpate  Jesus  from  having  behaved 
to  his  mother,  on  this  occasion,  in  such  an  unkind  and  even  contemptuous 
manner  as  constituted  positive  immorality.  It  is  trusted  that  few  would 
contend  that  his  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  sons  and  daughters  of 

*  Ti  ifLoi  KM  eoi.  Mark  ▼.  7;  i.  24.  Mattb.  viii.  20.  Luke  iv.  34;  Tiii.  26.  Strenoous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  abow  that  the  translation  of  this  phrase  is  not  correct,  and  that 
Jesus  meant  to  say  that  the  want  of  wine  was  of  no  concern  to  him  and  his  mother, — 
**  What  to  me  and  thee  7"  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  rendering. 
Ths  English  translation  here  is  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
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tender  parents.  What  dutiful  son,  in  the  present  age,  would  address  his 
mother—"  Woman  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  The  same  may  he  said 
of  Christ's  hehaviour  to  his  mother  and  brothers  who,  apprehensive  of  his 
personal  safety,  and  thinking  him  •*  beside  himself  endeavoured,  from  the 
kindest  motives,  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  Having  made  their  desire 
known  to  some  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded  Jesus,  somebody  said  to  him 
— "  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without  desiring  to  speak 
with  thee."  Jesus  morosely  said — "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my 
brethren  ?"  and  added  that  his  mother  and  brothers  were  his  disciples. 
(Matth.  xii.  46—49.  Mark  iii.  21,  31—35.)  Such  was  the  rudeness  and 
apathy  with  which  he  treated  the  affectionate  anxiety  of  his  mother  and 
brothers. 

His  conduct  also,  in  going  with  his  disciples  to  the  marriage  feast 
already  mentioned,  at  which  people  revelled  in  drunkenness  for  many  days 
— thus  sanctioning  such  practices — is  by  no  means  worthy  of  imitation ; 
nor  would  it,  on  any  account,  be  imitated  by  the  most  pious  Christians  of 
the  present  age.*  But  his  miracle  in  turning  into  wine  the  aqueous  con- 
tents of  six  waterpots,  holding  ••  two  or  three  firkins"  each—a  quantity 
supposed  by  some  divines  equal  to  "  two  or  three  hogsheads"  of  intoxi- 
cating winet — involved  a  still  more  serious  point  of  immorality,  and  must 
have  sanctioned  not  only  revelry,  but  actual  drunkenness.  The  Jewish 
marriage  festivities  generally  lasted  a  week,  and  it  is  probable,  as  Dr. 
Collyer  thinks,  that  Jesus  intended  to  provide  sufficient  wine  for  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  this  period.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that 
the  Gospel  narrative  implies  that  the  guests  were  already  drunk.  The 
governor  of  the  feast  having  tasted  the  wine  Jesus  had  made  and  found  it 
exceedingly  strong,  addressed  the  bridegroom  thus — "Every  man  at 
the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine ;  and  when  men  have  well  drunk, 
(according  to  the  Greek— have  been  made  drunk — fi€$va$(o<riX)  then  that 
which  is  worse."  This  naturally  implies  that  the  guests  were  already 
drunk ;  but  how  drunk  must  they  have  been  after  imbibing  the  whole  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  strong  wine  which  Jesus  made  !  To  supply  more 
wine  to  men  who  were  already  drunk,  was  unquestionably  a  grossly  im- 
moral act.  '  .     J'    •  1 

Jesus's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  his  command  to  his  disciples 
to  take  possession  of  an  ass  with  her  colt,  and  the  uproar  he  finally  created 
in  the  temple,  cannot  be  justified  on  any  moral  principle.  (Matth.  xx. 
Mark  xi.  Luke  xix.  John  ii.)  The  ass  and  colt,§  which  he  told  his  disci- 
ples to  bring  to  him,  were  the  private  property  of  some  person,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  them,  as  the  bystanders  intimated.  For  Jesus  to  tell  his  disciples 
to  lead  away  these  animals  was  positively  to  incite  them  to  steal.    There 

♦  This  conduct  gave  reason  for  people  to  say  of  Jesus  what  he  himself  admits  they 
said;  namely,  that  he  was  «  a  wine-hibber;"  and  it  shows  that  he  and  his  disciples  were 
by  no  means  favourable  to  "Total  abstinence"  from  intoxicating  liquors,  the  promoters 
of  which,  in  the  present  age,  have  done  ten  thousand  times  more,  towards  making  men 
happy  than  ail  the  preachers  of  ChrUtianity  have  done  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries. 

t  See  CoUyer's  Lect.  on  Miracles,  p.  394.     Strauss  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  n.  p.  f32. 

t  The  same  word  occurs  in  Eph.  v.  18.—"  Be  notdrunk  with  wine" ;— and  m  1  Thess. 
▼.  7.—"  They  that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night" ;  and  in  other  places,  which 
show  that  it  means  a  state  of  drunkenness.  t^  <    «. 

i  Or,  as  some  will  have  it,— the  colt  of  au  ase.    Compare  the  passages  cited  above 
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18  no  account  that  they  ever  returned  them  to  their  owner.  If  we  suppose 
that  his  disciples  acted  in  this  matter  as  a  press-gang — such  as  are  em- 
ployed by  kings  in  times  of  war — whose  acts  in  seizing  property*  if  viewed 
in  a  moral  light,  can  be  called  no  other  than  robbery,  notwithstanding  their 
regal  authority,  and  the  favourable  opinion,  especially  in  times  of  war,  held 
of  them  in  this  country, — still,  on  this  supposition,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  not  only  that  it  was  an  immoral  act  to  press  these  beasts, 
but  also  that  Jfesus  wished  to  assume  the  authority  of  a  temporal  king ; 
which  Christians  hold  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  his  mission ;  and 
which,  certainly,  was  a  moral  vice ;  for  it  had  an  immediate  tendency  to 
cause  an  insurrection,  in  which  thousands  of  human  lives  might  have  been 
lost,  and  innumerable  other  crimes  committed— all  of  them  tending  to 
create  human  misery,  and  therefore,  in  their  very  nature,  vicious.  That  it 
was  the  intention  of  Jesus,  on  this  occasion,  to  display  regal  authority 
will  hereafter  be  clearly  shown.  But  although  this  was  his  intention, 
yet  we  have  no  right  to  view  his  disciples,  on  this  occasion,  even  in  the 
light  of  a  press-gang,  nor  the  command  of  Jesus  as  that  of  an  earthly 
king,  so  as  to  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  theft,  on  the  same  ground 
as  some  people  would  justify  the  taking  of  private  property  in  times  of 
war ;  for  he  was  not  an  earthly  king.*  He  had,  therefore,  no  right  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  authority  of  an  earthly  king.  Moreover,  to  assume 
such  regal  power  was,  on  his  part,  an  act  of  high  treason,  which  forfeited 
his  life,  according  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  communities.  Consequently, 
unless  the  laws  of  all  nations  are  morally  wrong,  this  assumption  of  Jesus 
was  a  highly  vicious  act.  That  he  did  assume  the  authority  of  an  earthly 
monarch, t  and  that  his  undivided  aim,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  was  to 
create  an  insurrection  and  be  made  a  king,  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who 
will  impartially  read  the  narrative  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  holy  city 
—the  city  of  the  Jewish  kings — the  city  of  David — at  one  of  the  largest 
national  feasts,  when  the  whole  Jewish  nation  was  assembled.  At  his  own 
request,  he  is  placed  upon  an  ass — an  animal  upon  which  Eastern  kings 
often  rode  in  triumph ;  "  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in 
the  way,"  others  strew  the  way  with  triumphal  or  conquering  branches  of 
palm-trees — symbols  of  victory  "among  the  Jews  and  other  nations, — and 
multitudes  of  people,  who  form  the  imposing  procession,  before  and  after 
him,  shout — "  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord !  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David" ;  and  so  on.  When  the  authorities 

*  He  had  not  been  chosen  by  the  Jews  a»  their  king;  unleee  we  suppose  that  he  was 
BO  chosen  when  a  small  faction  *'  would  come  aad  take  him  by  force,  aud  make  him  a 
king."  (John  vi.  15.)  He  had  not  been  anointed;  unless  we  suppose  such  inauguration 
to  royalty  took  place  when  a  woman  poured  the  contents  of  a  box  oT  ointment  on  his 
head.  (Mark  xiv.  3.)  He  is,  however,  represented  as  being  a  descendant  of  David,  from 
'  whom  all  the  Jewish  monarchs,  except  Saul,  derived  their  right  to  tlie  throne  ;  and  he 
might  thus  establish  some  sort  of  a  claim  to  monarchy.  To  do  so  was  very  easy,  now 
that  the  oppressed  Jews  bad  no  national  kiug,  and  that  no  other  person  more  closely 
related  to  David  came  forward.  There  in  much  in  the  Gospels  which  goes  to  substantiate 
this  notion. 

t  lliat  is,  the  monarch  of  what  he  termed  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  he  spoke 
so  often,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  be  entirely  of  a  secular  nature,  having 
Jerusalem  for  its  capital.  The  notion  that  he  was  to  be  a  king  of  such  a  kingdom  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem;  for  when  this  kingdom  came, 
all  other  monarcliies  were  to  be  destroyed. 
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request  him  to  desist  from  these  unseemly  and  illegal  proceedings,  and 
to  restrain  the  multitude  from  uttering  their  disloyal  and  treasonable 
shouts,  Jesus,  so  far  from  discouraging  the  mad  conduct  of  this  rabble, 
replies  that,  were  the  crowd  not  to  shout  thus  the  stones  would  cry  out. — * 
Very  shortly  after  this  display  of  regal  pomp,  Jesus  was  apprehended, 
brought  before  -Pilate — the  Roman  governor  of  Judea — and  charged  with 
the  crime  of  high  treason — the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  civi- 
lized communities.  The  particular  description  of  high-treason,  in  his  case, 
was  that  he  had  set  up  himself  as  king  of  the  Jews — the  Christ  or  anointed 
— every  Jewish  king  being  anointed  as  a  matter  of  course.*  He  was 
charged  with  "  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar,  saying  that  he  himself  was  Christ  a  King."  Hence  the  Roman 
governor  asked  him,  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  to  which  Jesus 
affirmatively  replied — "Thou  sayest."  Hence  Pilate  asked  the  people, 
would  they  have  him  release  *'  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  and  they  answered 
— **  Whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Caesar."  Hence 
he  told  them — •'  Behold  your  King  !"  and  asked  them — •*  Shall  I  crucify 
your  King  ?"  Hence,  after  his  condemnation,  the  Roman  soldiers,  by  way 
of  ridicule,  invested  him  with  a  royal  robe  of  scarlet  colour — placed  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  in  allusion  to  the  diadem  which  a  king  wore 
— and  put  a  reed  in  his  hand,  in  imitation  of  a  royal  sceptre.  Hence,  in 
mockery,  they  kneeled  before  him,  shouting — •*  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews !" 
Hence  they  cried,  in  derision — "  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  come 
down  from  the  cross."  And  hence  they  pluced  over  his  head  on  the  cross 
the  inscription — "  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews."  From  the  whole  drift  of 
the  four  Gospels,  the  basis  of  the  tale  about  Jesus,  before  it  was  garnished 
with  absurd  romance  and  interwoven  with  gross  fictions,  appears  to  have 
been  simply  this,— namely,  that  a  man  of  the  very  common  Jewish  name — 
Jesus,  having  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  set  up  as  a  king 
o  f  the  Jewish  people — who  were  now  under  the  Roman  yoke  and  had  no 
king  of  their  own — was  put  to  death  by  crucifixion — the  accustomed  mode 
of  execution — as  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Jesus,  having  in  monarchal  pomp  entered  the  Jewish  capital,  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  the  temple.f  and  with  the  utmost  assumption  of  the 
power  of  an  earthly  king,  beats  out  with  a  whip,  all  the  merchants,  whom 
he  designates  thieves — all  dealers  in  oxen,  sheep,  doves,  and  other  animals 
required  for  religious  sacrifice  ;  and  tumbles  about  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, doubtless  making  their  valuable  contents  roll  in  every  direction, 
and  afit)rding  an  excellent  scramble  to  the  large  multitude  of  mob — the 
rabble,  the  scum  and  ofif-scouring  of  the  Jewish  community — who  had 

•  As  a  king,  David  was  called  the  ano'mted  of  God,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  et  al.)  the  word 
Christ  simply  means  anointed. — Jesus  Christy  Jesus  the  anointed;  or  Jesus  the  king. — 
Accordingly,  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Roman  authorities  asked  Jesus — *'  Art  thou  the 
Christ  ?"— which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  him— •*  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?" 

t  Compare  Matth.  xxi.  1 — 13.  Mark  xi.  1 — 17.  Luke  xix.  29— 4 A.  with  John  ii.  13 
— 16.  Although  John  places  the  scene  which  took  place  in  the  temple  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Christ.'s  public  csreer,  while  the  other  three  Evangelists  place  it  at  the 
end  of  his  life — immediately  before  he  was  arrested— and  connect  it  with  his  triumphsl 
entry,  of  which  John  says  nothing;  yet,  on  close  examination,  the  critical  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  disturbance  Jesus  is  said  to  have  created  in  the  temple,  if  it  ever  took 
place,  occurred  immediately  after  he  had  entered  JeruMdem  as  a  king. 
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formed  the  procession  of  his  pompous  entree  into  the  royal  city.  John  tells 
118 — "  The  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the 
changers  of  money  sitting.  And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small 
cords,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  sheep  and  the  oxen ; 
and  poured  out  the  changers'  money  and  overthrew  the  tables  ;  and  said 
unto  them  that  sold  doves.  Take  these  things  hence;  make  not  my  Father's 
house  an  house  of  merchandise."*  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
passover  was  now  "  at  hand,"  and  that  on  this  occasion,  when  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  assembled  at  Jerusalem  for  religious  duties,  all  these  animals 
—oxen,  sheep,  and  doves — ^were  brought  thither,  in  order  that  those  who 
attended  might  have  animals  to  offer.  Thousands  of  sheep  were  sacrificed 
at  every  passover ;  and  oxen  and  doves  were  used  as  offerings  for  several 
ritual  observances,  during  the  week  of  this  feast,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
year,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Levitical  law.  The  animals, 
therefore,  had  been  brought  to  the  temple  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  There  were  always  hundreds  of  people  in 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  temple  selling  the  requisite  animals  and  other 
articles  for  sacrifices,  without  the  least  consciousness  that  they  were  doing 
wrong.  But  Jesus,  all  of  a  sudden,  goes  thither,  and  drives  them  out, 
pouring  out  the  money  that  is  heing  changed,  and  upsetting  the  tables 
upon  which  this  money  stands,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners ;  and 
all  this  under  the  pretence  that  he  is  divinely  appointed  king  over  the  Jews. 
Even  supposing  that  his  object  was  simply  to  establish  a  new  religion 
instead  of  that  religion  which  the  Jews  had  received  from  heaven,  and 
which  commanded  them  to  sacrifice  the  animals  that  the  traders,  whom 
Jesus  drove  away,  had  brought  to  the  temple,  would  Jesus's  conduct  in 
that  case  be  worthy  of  imitation  in  propagating  Christianity  ?  Would  it 
be  morally  right  in  the  Christian  missionaries  of  the  present  day  to  enter 
a  heathen  temple  and  drive  out  all  whom  they  could  find  there  with  any 
articles  intended  for  heathen  worship,  upsetting  every  table  and  stall  as 
they  proceeded  ?  Supposing  the  most  daring  and  fool-hardy  of  them  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  make  a  "  scourge  of  small  cords"  for  the  purpose. — 
Imagine  one  of  them  going  single-handed,  with  a  small  whip,  into  one  of 
the  heathen  or  Jewish  temples,  in  foreign  countries — where  he  may  find 
hundreds  of  people  selling  articles  for  sacrifices — and  beginning  to  scourge 
them  out,  in  imitation  of  Jesus;— he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  lose 
his  life  in  the  attempt  than  he  would  be  to  effect  his  purpose.  Or  to  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Giles, — "  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  single  man  enter- 
ing a  throng  of  merchants  in  London  or  any  other  of  our  populous  cities, 
and  forcibly  ejecting  them  from  their  usual  haunts — some  hundreds  of 
tradesmen  driven  headlong  away  by  the  force  of  a  single  arm.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a  scene  could  be  real.  The  guards  and  constables  of 
the  city  would  have  interposed,  even  if  the  traders  themselves  had  not  been 
firm  in  defending  their  property  from  destruction,  and  the  daring  assailant 
been  speedily  repulsed.  It  is  painful  to  imagine  such  a  scene  as  passing  in 
reality  before  our  eyes — the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men,  creating 

*  According  to  the  three  other  Evaogelists,  Jesus  said  that  the  Jewish  merchaats  had 
made  the  temple  **  a  den  of  thieves*" 
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a  tumult  in  the  temple  which  he  wished  to  purify."*  "With  the  reality  of 
the  scene  we  have  here  nothing  to  do ;  for  we  take  the  Gosspets  for  what 
they  say.  Very  likely  such  an  occurrence  never  happened  ;  hut  to  admit 
or  prove  that  it  did  not  is  to  admit  or  prove  that  the  Gospels  are  not  true, 
which  is  equally  as  fatal  to  Christianity  as  to  admit  or  prove  that  Jesus 
was  liahle  to  the  same  imperfections  as  other  men.  All  that  concerns  us 
at  present  is — whether  his  conduct  in  the  temple  was  consistent  with  moral 
rectitude — whether  to  create  a  disturbance,  and  to  act  with  physical  force, 
under  the  circumstance,  was  virtuous.  That  it  was  not,  has  been  made,  it 
is  trusted,  sufficiently  manifest.  It  was  to  assume  regal  authority,  not 
only  in  the  most  direct,  but  in  the  most  unjust  and  tyrannical  manner. — 
And  is  it  wonderful  that,  after  such  a  series  of  treasonable  demonstrations, 
Jesus  was  apprehended,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  setting  forth  himself 
as  the  King  of  the  Jews  ;  and  that,  ultimately,  with  two  other  men,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  crucifixion — the  accustomed  penalty  for  such  a  crime  ? 
The  conduct  of  Jesus  towards  high  and  legally  organised  deputations 
that  waited  upon  him,  and  also  towards  the  religious  sects  of  his  time 
generally,  is  far  from  being  fit  for  imitation, — ^is,  in  a  word,  decidedly 
immoral.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the 
people,  or  in  other  words,  the  magistrates,  rulers,  and  heads  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  from  the  national  assembly — the  Sanhedrim  or  Jewish  parliament^ 
formed  a  deputation  and  waited  upon  Jesus,  when  he  was  indoctrinating 
in  their  temple,  as  if  he  were  a  duly  constituted  Jewish  priest,  having  con- 
formed with  all  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  religion — a  religion  believed 
both  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  himself.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  observed  that  Jesus  was  acting  in  violation  of  the 
institutes  of  this  religion  by  assuming  the  office  of  a  priest  and  thus  teach- 
ing in  the  temple  as  well  as  in  synagogues.  Now  this  illustrious  deputation 
accosted  him,  not  with  the  intention  of  arresting  him,  which — having  all 
the  national  power  in  regard  to  religious  matters  at  their  command — they 
could  easily  have  done,  but  to  ask  him  in  a  civil  manner  the  following 
questions. — **  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  and  who  gave 
thee  this  authority  ?"  (Matth.  xxi.  23.  Mark  xi.  28.  Luke  xx.  2.)  By 
"  these  things"  they  doubtless  meant  his  treasonable  proceedings  on  the 
day  before,  in  entering  Jerusalem  as  a  king,  and  driving  all  the  merchants 
out  of  the  temple,  thus  disturbing  religious  worship.  This  being  their 
mission,  any  person  who  has  the  faintest  notion  of  preserving  the  safety  of 
a  state  will  admit  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  high  time  for  them 
to  interfere.  Nor  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  mildness  and  the  rational 
character  of  the  course  they  adopted.  But  how  did  Jesus  receive  this 
high  and  noble  deputation,  representing  both  the  Jewish  church  and  state — 
then,  truly,  subject  to  the  Roman  power  f  And  what  answer  gave  he  to 
their  inquiries  on  such  momentous  matters  as  to  his  authority  to  attempt 
at  creating  an  insurrection  ?  Instead  of  frankly  answering  their  reasonable 
questions,  and  clearing  away  any  national  suspicion  that  might  be  harboured 
against  him,  he  attempts  at  puzzling  his  interrogators  by  asking  them 
another  question  as  to  the  derivation  of  John's  baptism — a  subject  which 
bore  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.     To  this,  the  deputation  candidly 

*  Christian  Records,  pp.  181,  182. 
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and  wisely  replied  that  they  coald  not  tell  whether  John's  baptism  was 
"from  heaven  or  of  men."  Whereupon  Jesus  thinks  he  perceives  an 
advantage,  and  rejoins — **  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things."  How  easily  he  could  have  said — as  he  had  repeatedly  said  to 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  in  more  benighted  corners  of  Jndea— 
that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  his  Father  which  was  in  heaven,  whence  he 
himself  had  come  to  this  wicked  world  !  How  this  would  have  added  to 
his  courage,  his  ingenuousness,  and  his  honour,  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being !  What  a  lustre  this  would  have  bbed  upon  him  !  How  it  would, 
in  the  present  age,  display  his  perfection  as  a  Deity !  How  it  would 
strengthen  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  not  only  silence,  but  even  tend  to 
convert  disbelievers]  Jesus  however  proceeds  to  utter  dark  and  unintelli- 
gible parables,  with  a  malignant  intent  to  reproach  the  Jewish  nation. — 
Would  it  be  considered  eithei'  wise  or  moral  in  any  one,  at  present,  to 
treat  a  deputation  so  important  in  imitation  of  Jesus's  treatment  of  the 
Jewish  authorities  ? 

His  conduct  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  still  worse.  His  language 
to  these  important  and  learned  sections  of  the  Jewish  nation,*  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  was  anything  but  exemplary;  and  calculated  to  promote 
love,  peace,  and  good- will — those  nobler  sentiments  of  the  human  mind. 
It  was  evidently  the  language  of  anger  and  enmity.  Although  it  is  not, 
in  every  instance  wherein  the  violent  language  used  by  Jesus  towards  these 
people  is  reported,  expressly  stated  that  he  was  angry  with  them,  yet  the 
very  reproachful  terms  which  he  employed  fully  establish  this  fact.  It  is 
however  stated  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  he  "  looked  round  about  on 
them  with  anger"  (Mark  ii.  24;  iii.  1 — 6.)  This  took  place  when  he 
was  holding  a  debate  with  the  Pharisees  as  to  what  constituted  Sabbath- 
breaking.  Now,  anger  is  a  pasaion  not  only  incompatible  with  Divinity, 
but  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  man,  especially  when  holding  a  debate  on  a 
religious  subject  with  persons  of  different  views.  Most  certainly,  to  be 
excited  with  anger  is  not  the  way  to  convince  an  opponent  of  the  truth  of 
one*s  doctrines.  It  is  said  that  for  a  controvertist  to  lose  his  -temper, 
as  Jesus.did  on  this  occasion,  is  a  sign  that  he  will  lose  his  argument. — 
Christians,  however,  even  to  this  day,  are  very  susceptible  of  anger  when 
debating  on  points  bearing  upon  their  religion  ;  but  it  is  not  more  immoral 
in  them  to  yield  to  this  passion  than  it  was  in  Jesus  to  do  so.  Anger  is 
unquestionably  a  moral  evil,  and  has,  in  a  thousand  cases,  led  to  the  most 
heinous  crimes  of  which  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  guilty.  Anger  was  as 
immoral  in  Jesus  as  in  some  other  person ;  and  he  aggravated  this  evil  by 
the  frequent  use  of  opprobrious  language  towards  the  objects  of  his  wrath, 
such  as — "Ye  generation  of  vipers" — **  Ye  blind  guides" — *'  Ye  serpents" 
— *'Ye  hypocrites,"  and  so  on.  Such  terms  and  such  fnlminations  as 
these  are  directly  calculated  to  call  into  action  the  worst  propensities  of 

•  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerons,  most  influential,  and  most  relifrious  sect 
among  the  Jews.  Joaephus  tells  us  that  they  were  more  pious  and  devout  than  others, 
and  that  they  interpreted  the  Law  with  greater  accuracy.  The  fe^cribes,  whose  name 
signifies  men  of  learning^  were  doctors  of  the  law  ^and  public  instructors ;  and  they 
sometimes  discharued  the  duties  of  civil  magistrates.  Such  were  the  mental  snd  moral 
qualiflcstion<t  of  these  two  classes  of  people;  and  such  was  the  high  position  they  occu« 
pied  in  society. 
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human  nature,  and  to  produce  the  most  atrocious  deeds.  But  were  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  so  bad  as  Jesus  pronounces  them  ?  By  no  means. 
They  were  the  most  moral  classes  of  the  Jewish  nation — a  nation  under 
the  peculiar  guidance  of  the  Jewish  Deity.  And,  indeed,  Jesus  himself 
sometimes  admits  that  their  doctrines  and  moral  exhortations  are  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  enjoins  his  hearers  to  put  them  into  practice,  saying— 
"  Whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do  not  ye 
after  their  works."  (Matth.  xxiii.  3.)  Here,  he  recommends  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  were  those  founded  upon  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  and  which  Christians  tell  us  Jesus 
came  to  abolish.  On  other  occasions,  however — quite  characteristically  of 
his  contradictory  teaching— he  'inveighs  against  the  doctrines  of  these 
religious  sects  with  unparalleled  malignity  of  mind  and  scurrility  of  lan- 
guage. But  had  these  religious  sects,  or  the  Jews  at  large  done  anything 
against  Jesus,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
malign  them  ?  No.  On  the  contrary,  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  religion 
evinced  a  much  kinder  disposition  towards  him  than  he  evinced  towards 
them.  We  read  that,  almost  in  every  place,  he  was  allowed  to  preach  in 
their  synagogues.  This  shows  that  they  entertained  no  ill  feeling  against 
him.  The  toleration  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  exercised  towards 
the  founders  of  Christianity  was  far  greater  than  Christians  have  ever  yet 
exercised  towards  any  that  differed  from  them.  Even  in  the  present 
enlightened  age,  when  this  religion — having  in  some  degree  been  purified 
by  the  progress  of  intelligence^is  much  more  rational  than  it  was  in  its 
pristine  state,  will  such  a  toleration  be  yielded  by  Christians? — Will  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  a  Protestant  clergyman  permit  a  Dissenting 
minister  to  preach  in  his  church  ?  Will  an  Episcopalian  allow  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  or  will  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  allow  an  Episcopalian,  to 
preach  in  his  chapel  ?  It  is  well  known  that  this  will  by  no  means  be 
allowed.  The  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  various  sects  of  Christians  are 
far  too  strong  for  such  a  toleration.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Jewisih  religionists, — on  this  point  they  were  a  better  sort  of 
men  than  the  Christians.  And  indeed,  so  much  kinder  and  more  hospitable 
were  the  Pharisees  towards  Jesus  than  ho  was  towards  them,  that  they 
often  invited  him  to  their  houses  to  share  of  their  good  things ;  and  he 
readily  accepted  such  invitations,  and  was  frequently  their  guest.  On  these 
occasions,  however,  he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  so  improper  and  so 
unworthy  of  being  an  example  to  any  respectable  person,  that  he  used  the 
most  scurrilous  and  reprobate  language  towards  his  hosts  and  the  com- 
panies present,  calling  them  by  all  sorts  of  bad  names. 

Once,  when  he  had  gone  to  dine  at  a  Pharisee's  house,  the  following 
scene  occurred.  (Luke  xi.  37 — 54.)  There  were  among  the  guests  present 
several  persons  of  distinction — doctors  of  the  law  and  others.  Now  the 
custom  and  law  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  Eastern  nations, 
required  every  person,  before  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  to  go  through  the 
very  salutary  operation  of  washing  his  hands.  Jesus,  however,  unlike  all 
the  other  guests,  sat  down  to  eat  with  unwashed  hands.  The  host,  very 
naturally,  "  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner."  We 
are  not  told  that  he  uttered  a  word  of  reproof,  or  cast  any  remark  what- 
ever, but  simply  that  he  marvelled,    Jeaus,  conscious  that  he  had  neglected 
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to  conform  to  a  national  custom  which  had  cleanliness  for  its  object ;  and 
perhaps  finding  also  that,  in  conscqaence,  he  was,  by  the  very  superior 
company  present,  an  object,  at  least,  of  keen  observation — instead  of 
offering  any  apology,  or  justifying  his  deviation  from  this  custom  of  the 
nation  to  which  be  belonged — poured  forth  a  most  bitter  and  exciting 
volley  of  abusive  language  against  both  the  host  and  the  guests.  He  told 
them  that  their  "  inward  part  was  fiill  of  ravening  and  wickedness" — that 
they  were  *•  as  graves" — that  they  had  •*  taken  away  the  key  of  know- 
ledge" and  were  "  fools."  He  repeatedly  exclaimed — *'  Woe  unto  you, 
Pharisees !" — "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !" — and 
so  on.  One  of  the  company — a  doctor  of  the  law — with  the  view  to  make 
him  desist  from  using  such  indecent  language,  "  said  unto  him,  Master, 
thus  saying,  thou  reproachest  us  also."  But  this  attempt  at  pacification 
only  excited  Jesus  the  more,  so  as  to  make  him  exclaim — "  Woe  unto  you 
also,  ye  lawyers !"  After  he  had  proceeded  at  some  length,  uttering  woe& 
against  the  doctors  who  sat  at  table  with  him,  the  company,  doubtless  in 
fun,  began  to  urge  him  forward  in  his  career  of  scurrility. — "  And  as  he 
said  these  things  unto  them,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  began  to  urge  him 
vehemently,  and  to  provoke  him  to  speak  many  things."  While  all  this 
disturbance  was  carried  on,  a  vast  crowd  of  people — apparently  attracted 
by  the  noise — had  assembled  outside  the  Pharisee's  house.  These  Jl  ^ 
addressed  in  the  following  inciting  language. — "  Beware  ye  of  the  le^v 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy."  Such  was  the  uproar  whicit 
created  on  this  occasion  ;  and  such  was  the  unprovoked  insult  he  gave 
a  hospitable  man,  in  his  own  house,  at  his  own  table,  in  the  presence  of  his 
servants,  his  family,  and  his  assembled  friends,  the  last  having  to  share 
with  their  host  in  the  woes  and  the  curses  that  were  invoked,  and  the 
vile  reproaches  that  were  heaped  upon  all  the  company  present  without 
exception  or  distinction. 

On  several  other  occasions  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
in  most  opprobrious  terms.  Once,  at  least,  he  pronounced  upon  them  not 
fewer  than  eight  distinct  woes  or  curses,  attacking  them  apparently  in 
their  absence  and  without  the  shadow  of  provocation.  (Matth.  xxiii.  1 — 
33.)  Having  enjoined  his  hearers  to  do  whatever  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees bade  them,  but  not  to  imitate  their  actions — ^because,  like  him,  they 
did  not  practise  the  doctrines  they  preached — he  very  inconsistently  began 
to  utter  curses  against  these  highly  religious  sects,  exclaiming  eight  times 
in  a  short  oration — •*  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !" 
—••Woe  uuto  you,  ye  blind  guides!" — ••Ye  fools,  and  blind!"— ••  Ye 
serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers  !"  Such  are  the  invectives  which  Jesus, 
on  this  occasion,  directed  against  the  silent  objects  of  his  wrath,  denounc- 
ing them,  in  addition  to  all  this,  as  whited  sepulchres,  cheats,  robbers,  and 
children  of  murderers,  and  making  no  distinction  whatever  between  diffier- 
ent  individuals  of  these  numerous  classes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
classes,  in  the  aggregate,  were  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  portions 
of  that  nation,  and,  according  to  Jesus's  own  admission,  were  not  with- 
out some  virtue,  their  teaching  being  such  as  he  emphatically  enjoined 
his  hearers  to  reduce  into  practice.  Wherefore  then  denounce  them  as 
the  greatest  reprobates  and  miscreants?  Why  take  every  opportunity, 
both  public    and  private,  as  the   Gospels  show,  to  speak  opprobriously 
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of  them  ?*  But,  irrespectively  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  the  language  used  by  Jesus  in  reference  to  them  had,  in  itself, 
an  immoral  tendency.  Reproachful  epithets,  such  as  he  used,  serve  only  to 
inflame  the  passions  ;  and — if  they  do  not  immediately  succeed  in  inciting 
to  acts  of  vengeance — are  sure  to  demoralise  the  mind.  From  the  mouth 
of  JesuSy  they  did  not,  any  more  than  they  would  from  the  mouth  of  some 
other  person,  convert  or  convince  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, — they  tended 
only  to  irritate  their  feelings  and  inspire  them  with  enmity.  Such  expres- 
sions, therefore,  were  quite  as  immoral  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  as  from  those 
of  some  other  person,  especially  as  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  were  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  anger.  Nobody,  possessed  of  a  right 
notion  of  morality,  would  contend  that  Jesus,  as  a  public  teacher,  in  his 
l^ehaviour  to  those  from  whom  he  differed  on  points  of  religion,  is  a  fit 
example  to  be  followed  by  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  present  age.  Even 
supposing  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  be  so  bad  as  he  represented  them, 
still  the  language  he  used  towards  them  tended  only  to  make  them  worse. 
That  it  did  not  make  them  better  is  proved  by  the  fact  that — if  we  except 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  who  are  not*  however  expressly  said  to  be  either 
Scribes  or  Pharisees — he  failed  to  make  any  of  them  his  disciples.  The 
language,  especially  of  a  public  teacher,  should  not  only  be  truthful  but 
likewise  expedient,  having  a  tendency,  not  to  offend,  but  to  convince  and 
instruct.  Even  to  opponents,  it  must  not  be  a  string  of  invectives,  but 
mild  and  indicative  of  a  charitable  feeling  in  the  speaker.  The  language 
of  Jesus,  however,  to  his  religious  opponents,  whether  Scribes,  Pharisees, 
Chief  priests,  Sadducees,  or  Herodians,  was,  unfortunately,  coarse,  abusive, 
extremely  opprobrious,  and,  as  such,  productive  of  immoral  results. 

His  conduct  on  that  occasion  when  a  woman  was  brought  to  him 
accused  of  adultery,  is  also  open  to  grave  objections,  both  on  moral  and 
social  grounds.  One  morning  when  he  was  preaching  in  the  temple, 
certain  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  knew  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  other 
females  of  ill  repute  were  following  him  with  his  approval,  brought  before 
him  an  adaltress,  in  order  that  they  might  have  grounds  of  accusation 
against  him,  apparently  on  this  point.  The  Gospel  narrative  of  the  affair 
runs  thus. — "  Tho  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  taken 
in  adultery ;  and  when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  him. 
Master,  this  woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  Now  Moses 
in  the  law  commanded  us,  that  such  should  be  stoned ;  but  what  sayest 
thou  }  This  they  said,  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him. 
But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted 
up  himself,  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the 
ground.  And  they  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience, 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last :  and 

*  If  he  spoke  of  righteousness,  he  must  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  aud  Pharisees.  (Matlh.  ▼.  20.)  If  he  spoke  or  prayer,  he  roust  despise  the  mode 
in  which  the  Pharisees  prayed.  (Luke  xriii.  ll.)  If  he  spoke  uf  bread,  he  must  say — 
•*  Beware  of  the  learen  of  the  Pharisees."  (Mark  viii.  16.  Luke  xii.  1.)  Many  other 
such  insUnces  could  be  added. 
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Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst.  When  Jesas 
had  lifted  up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her. 
Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  ?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ? 
She  said.  No  man,  Lord.  And  Jeeus  said  unto  her.  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more."  (John  viii.  3 — 11.)  From  this  account  we 
perceive  that  Jesus  acted  very  strangely  in  regard  to  the  woman,  her 
accusers,  and  the  serious  crime  with  which  she  was  charged.  Her  accusers, 
affirming  that  they  had  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  as  to  her  guilt,  and 
reminding  Jesus  of  the  severe  punishment  which  the  Mosaic  Law  pre- 
scribed for  this  heinous  offence,  asked  him  what  his  view  was  of  such  a 
breach  not  only  of  decency  but  of  morality.  Jeaus,  pretending  not  to  hear 
what  they  said,  stooped  down  and  began  to  write  on  the  ground,  which  is 
very  strange,  not  only  on  account  of  his  impolite  behaviour  to  the  persons 
who  had  visited  him,  but  also  because  he  is  said  by  Christians  to  have  been 
unable  to  write  at  all.  At  length,  owing  to  their  importunity,  he  deigned 
to  give  them  the  following  answer. — "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  If  these  words  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
they  mean  that  unless  there  can  be  found  men  utterly  free  from  every 
description  of  sin — perfectly  immaculate — they  are  not  to  punish  others 
for  particular  crimes,  however  heinous.  According  to  this  doctrine,  our 
Christian  courts  of  justice — ^judges,  juries  and  all — are  to  be  perfectly  sin- 
less before  they  can  sit  in.  judgment  upon  any  one,  and  especially  before 
they  can  inflict  punishment  for  any  crime.  In  other  words,  crime,  how- 
ever flagrant,  however  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  society,  is  to  be 
tolerated  and  to  have  its  full  scope  till  sinless  people  can  be  found  to 
punish  it.  Why  then  do  not  Christians  reduce  this  doctrine  of  Jesus  into 
practice,  and  witness  the  dire  result  of  such  a  mad  course  ?  Why  not,  in 
cases  of  the  kind,  in  which  they  are  personally  concerned,  say  like  Jesus — 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  go,  and  sin  no  more,"  instead  of  repairing 
to  courts  of  law  for  redress  ?  Although  the  punishment  for  this  offence, 
among  the  barbarous  Jews,  was  death,  executed  in  the  most  savage  manner 
imaginable  ;  namely,  by  a  furious  crowd  throwing  stones  at  the  criminal 
until  he  died  from  the  wounds  which  a  shower  of  these  missiles  inflicted 
upon  him,  and  was  apparently  buried  under  them,  yet  Jesus  does  not  utter 
one  word  against  the  cruelty  of  this  punishment.  He  does  not  raise  his 
voice  against  taking  away  human  life  as  a  punishment,  even  under  any 
circumstance,  or  for  any  offence  however  enormous.  Nor  does  he  even 
urge  thiat  the  forfeiture  of  life  is  too  heavy  a  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
adultery.  But  the  whole  that  he  says  on  this  occasion,  both  to  the  woman 
and  her  accusers,  shows  that  he  wished  to  see  crime  go  unpunished,  at 
least  in  the  present  life.*  The  Jewish  moralists,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 

*  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  our  present  system  of  jurisprudence,  like  that  of  all 
other  nations,  is  radically  and  thoroughly  wrong ;  and  that,  in  particular,  our  mode  of 
treating  offenders  in  prison  wiili  the  view  to  ameliorate  their  moral  condition  is  most 
nnphilosophic  and  absurd ;  while  our  practice  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  "  by  way 
of  example"  is  most  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Although  criminals  should  not  be  left 
unrestrained,  jet,  since  the  cause  of  crime  is  physical  and  inherent  in  the  offenders,  they 
should,  during  the  time  they  are  depri\ed  of  their  liberty,  whether  short  or  long,  be 
treated  more  like  patients  than  persons  undergoing  a  punisiiment — they  should  be 
morally  and  physically  educated — not  punished.  Jesus,  however,  did  not  suggest  that 
such  rational  means  should  be  applied  to  offenders. 
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answer  of  Jesus  to  their  question,  having  retired  and  left  him  alone 
with  the  adultress,  he  asked  her—*'  Woman,  wliere  are  those  thine  accu- 
sers ?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  She  said.  No  roan.  Lord.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  go,  and  sin  no  more." 
His  words  to  this  woman  almost  sanction  her  adultery.  He  did  not  condemn 
or  even  reprove  her  for  this  heinous  offence — an  offence  puni&hahle  with 
death  by  the  Mosaic  Law  which  Jesus  professed  he  had  come  to  enforce, 
»-an  offence  which  destroyed  all  connubial  happiness,  and  involved  the 
injustice  of  entailing  a  spurious  progeny  upon  the  husband.  For  this 
grave  offence,  Jesus,  when  he  had  the  most  ample  opportunity,  did  not 
administer  a  word  of  reproof  to  the  woman — did  not  address  one  syllable 
to  her  touching  her  outrage  on  decency  and  on  her  matrimonial  obliga- 
tions ;  but  emphatically  told  her  that  he  did  not  condemn  her.  To  say  to 
such  a  reprobate  character — •*  Go,  and  sin  no  more"  was,  doubtless,  as 
transient  in  effect  as  the  tract  of  a  bark's  keel  on  the  ocean.  This  was  far 
outweighed  in  effect  by  the  assurance  he  gave  her  that  he,  before  whom 
as  her  judge  she  had  been  brought,  did  not  condemn  her.  Taking  into 
account  the  whole  that  Jesus,  on  this  occasion,  said  to  the  woman  and  to 
her  accusers,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  was  mure 
inclined  to  sanction  the  woman's  offence  than  to  blame  her  for  it.  If  any 
person,  in  the  present  age,  were  to  express  himself  as  Jesus  did  regarding 
adultery,  he  would  be  considered  immoral.  How  then  are  we  to  avoid  the 
same  inference  in  regard  to  him  ? 

On  several  occasions  Jesus  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  dissimu- 
lation entirely  at  variance  with  moral  rectitude.  Once,  when  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  was  approaching,  Jesus's  brothers,  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
pretensions,  advised  him  to  attend  this  feast— at  which  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  Jews  were  required  to  be  present — and  signalize  himself 
on  account  of  such  wonderful  miracles  as  those  which  he  could  work  in  dark 
comers  of  the  country.  To  this  intimation,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  go  to  that  feast,  urging  as  an  excuse  that  his  time  had  not  yet  come,  and 
exhorting  his  brothers  to  go  without  him.  His  brothers  accordingly  went, 
and  Jesus,  shortly  after,  followed  them  secretly,  when  he  had  told  them  he 
would  not  go.  The  narrative  of  this  prevarication  runs  thus. — ••  Now  the 
Jews'  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand.  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto 
him.  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judasa,  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the 
works  that  thou  doest ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  doeth  any  thing  in  secret, 
and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly.  If  thou  do  these  things, 
shew  thyself  to  the  world.  For  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him. 
Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  My  time  is  not  yet  come ;  but  your  time  is 
alway  ready.  The  world  cannot  hate  you ;  but  me  it  hatetli,  because  I 
testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast :  / 
go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast ;  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come.  When  he 
had  said  these  words  unto  them,  he  abode  still  in  Galilee.  But  when  his 
brethren  were  gone  up,  then  went  he  also  up  unto  the  feast,  not  openly,  but 
as  it  were  in  secret,"  (John  vii.  2 — 10.)  From  the  whole  drift  of  this 
narrative,  it  is  evident  that  Jesus,  not  only  led  his  brethren  to  believe,  but 
told  them  in  plain  terms  that  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  feast  in 
question.  It  is  clear  that  so  they  understood  him  to  say;  and,  under  this 
impression  they  undertook  the  journey  by  themselves,  leaving  him  in  Galilee 
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—a  distance  of  at  least  sixty  miks  from  Jerusalem,  even  if  Ix)wer  Galilee 
is  meaDt ;  bat  if  Upper  Galilee,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
It  is  of  no  avail  for  Christian  writers  to  urge  that  what  Jesus  meant  by  the 
words — '*  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast,  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come" 
— was,  that  it  was  not  quite  time  for  him  yet  to  go  to  the  feast— that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast — and  that  he 
wished  his  brothers  to  be  there  some  time  before  him.    This  is  to  argue  as 
if  Jesus  and  his  brothers  were  at  the  time  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.     It  is  overlooked  that,  in  travelling  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
miles  on  foot  through  the  wilds  of  Palestine,  many  obstacles  were  to  be 
met  with,  so  that  the  party  who  started  last  might  be  the  first  at  Jeru- 
salem.    It  is  also  forgotten  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  when  his 
brethren  were  gone  up,  then  went  he^so  up  unto  the  feast,  not  openly, 
but  as  it  were  in  secret."     This,  in  the  connexion  it  occurs,  plainly  shows 
a  design  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  deceive  his  brothers.     He  had  told  them 
that  he  would  not  go  to  this  feast ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  left  him 
in  Galilee,  and  went  without  him ;  but  he  afterwards  secretly  followed 
them,  and  made  his  appearance  publicly  in  the  feast.     It  is  sophistical  to 
contend  tliat  the  words — "  not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret," — apply  to 
his  procedure  after  he  had  entered  the  feast,  and  thaf  his  object  therein 
was  to  conceal  himself  from  the  Jews.     For  we  read  (ver.  14.)  that  when 
he  entered  the  feast,  he  went  into  the  temple — the  most  public  and  con- 
spicuous place  in  Jerusalem — delivered  there   a  long  speech,  and   held 
some  discussions  with  people  of  the  Jewish  faith.     The  next  day,  also, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  the  fourth  day  of  this  feast  that  lasted  a 
week,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  teach,  when  "  all  the  people  came  unto 
him,"  and  the  Pharisees  brought  to  him  a  woman  caught  in  adultery,  as 
already  noticed.     On  this  occasion  also  he  delivered  a  very  long  oration, 
and  entered  into  warm  religious  disputes  with  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  other 
Jews.   (John  vii.  ix.)     Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  Jesus  during  this 
feast,  utterly  precludes  the  supposition  that  it  is  in  reference  to  the  Jews  it 
is  said  that  he  went  "  up  unto  the  feast,  not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret ;"  and  the  scope  of  the  narrative  clearly  connects  these  words  with 
what  he  had  but  just  told  his  brothers  ;  namely,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
be  present  at  the  feast.     In^ther  words,  his  object  in  going  thither  "as 
it  were  in  secret"  was  to  conceal  his  movements  from  his  brothers — ^who 
had  just  ridiculed  his  pretended  miracles— at  least  until  he  entered  the 
feast.     But  it  is  urged  that  the  words — "  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast," 
do  not  mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  at  all ;  but  merely  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  go  at  the  same  time  as  his  brothers ;  and  that  this  con- 
struction is  fully  borne  out  by  the  immediate  context — *'  My  time  is  not 
yet  full  come."     Similar  expressions  to  the  last  clause,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Gospels,  however,  demonstrate  that  Jesus,  or  at  least  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  meant  a  very  different  time  from  the  time  at 
which  to  proceed  to  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles ;  namely,  the  time  that 
Jesw  Wits  to  be  crucified.     Jesus  is  very  frequently  made  to  say  that  his 
time  or  his  Iwur  is,  or  is  not  come,  meaning  almost  invariably  the  time  of 
his  arrest.     In  the  same  chapter  (ver.  30.)  as  the  expression  under  notice 
occurs,  we  have  the  words — "  They  sought  to  take  him ;  but  no  man  laid 
hands  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come" ;  which  is  precisely 
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Bynonyraons  with  "his  time  is  not  yet  come."*  The  meaning  of  the  phrases 
— "  my  time  is  not  yet  come,"  and  "  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come,"  un- 
doubtedly, is  that  the  time  for  crucifying  him  had  not  yet  arrived ;  implying 
however  that,  to  a  future  feast  at  Jerusalem  he  would  go,  and  that,  his 
time  having  then  arrived,  he  should  be  arrested  and  put  to  death.  Accord- 
ingly, he  tells  his  brothers  to  go  alone  to  the  feast  that  now  approaches, 
and  adds — "  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast,"  meaning  that  this  feast  was 
too  soon  for  him  to  attend,  because  his  time  had  not  come.  But  if  he 
wished  his  brothers  to  understand  that  he  meant  to  come  at  all  to  the 
feast  then  at  hand,  he  would  not  have  used  the  expression — "  this  feast." 
Jesus  however  did  go  to  "this  feast,"  thus  giving  an  instance  of  wilful 
prevarication,  with  the  view  of  deceiving  his  brothers.  It  requires  a  vast 
degree  of  Christian  faith  to  distinguish  between  such  a  prevarication  and 
what  is  in  the  present  age  deemed  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

Another  peculiar  instance  of  dissimulation  in  Jesus  was  that  of  pre- 
tending to  be  another  person  than  he  was  to  the  two  disciples  who  travelled 
to  Emmaus  after  his  resurrection ;  and  also  of  pretending  to  wish  to  go 
further  than  Emmaus,  when  at  the  same  time  it  was  his  intention  to  stay 
there  with  these  disciples.  With  these  two  disciples  he  travelled  a  long 
way,  listened  to  their  relation  regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and,  calling 
them  fools,  expounded  to  them  all  the  scriptures  concerning  himself,  from 
Moses  to  Malachi.  All  this  took  place  without  the  disciples,  who  had 
familiarly  lived  with  him,  having  the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  the  per- 
sonage of  whom  they  were  speaking ;  which  is  an  instance  of  a  very 
singular  defect  of  memory  and  power  of  recognition.  When  they  drew 
near  Emmaus,  Jesus  "  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  further;"  that 
is,  he  pretended  {frpoatnotfiro)  to  be  going  further.  Owing  to  the  earnest 
invitation  of  the  two  disciples  however  "he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them." 
And  presently  "their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him;"  but  no 
sooner  than  "he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."  (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 31.)  But 
why  all  this  disguise  ?  Why  pretend  to  go  further  than  he  really  intended  ? 
Why  dissemble  himself  to  the  two  disciples,  especially  when  they  were 
under  the  distressing  circumstances  represented  ?  Was  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  them  to  have  the  Scriptures  expounded  under  the  belief  that  it 
was  another  person  than  Jesus  who  did  so,  than  if  they  had  the  evidence 
of  their  senses  that  it  was  he,  who  by  his  resurrection  had  just  proved 
himself  divine  and  therefore  unerring,  that  thus  expounded  to  them  the 
heavenly  oracles  ?  Were  they  better  of  being  thus  deceived  ?  Or  could 
there  possibly  any  good  accrue  to  anybody  else  from  this  deception? — 
Unquestionably  not.  Deception,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a  moral  evil ;  and 
was  not  less  an  evil  in  Jesus  than  in  some  other  person.  Throughout  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  this  dissimulation  the  writer  represents  Jesus  as  pre- 
tending to  know  nothing  of  what  had  just  happened — his  own  crucifixion, 

•  Of  the  same  meaning  is  the  word  hour  in  the  following  passsges. — "  Behold  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed."  (Matth.  xxvi.  45.) — *•  No  man  laid 
bands  on  hun  ;  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.**  (John  viii.  20.) — "  The  hour  is  come, 
that  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified."  (John  xii.  23.) — "Before  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come."  (John  xiii.  1.) — "  Father,  the  hour 
IS  come;  glorify  thy  Son.'*  (John  xvii.  1.)  The  word  hour,  in  the  foregoing  passages 
and  many  othsrs  in  the  Jewish  writinga,  denotes  an  appointed  time. 
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death,  and  resurrection  ; — and  in  reference  to  these  things,  he  is  made  to 
ask  the  disciples — "What  things?"  If  he  had  not  journeyed  with  them' 
thus  in  disguise,  what  a  piece  of  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  resurrection 
he  would  have  given  to  them  and  to  the  world  !  And,  hy  this  dissem- 
blance, what  an  excellent  opportunity  he  lost  of  giving  lessons  to  these 
two  disciples  how  to  manage  his  church  after  his  departure !  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  knew  him  to  be  Jesus,  he  vanished ;  and  when  they 
afterwards  had  a  glimpse  of  him,  they  "supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
spirit."  How  these  acts  of  dissimulation  must  tend  to  weaken  the  faith  of 
the  Christians  of  the  present  distant  age  ! 

Only  one  instance  more  of  Jesus's  dissimulation  can  be  noticed  here. 
When  Judas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  came  to  Jesus  to  betray 
him— or,  in  other  words,  to  point  him  out  as  the  person  who  was  to  be 
arrested — the  following  scene  of  mutual  insincerity  between  Jesus  and 
Judas  took  place.  Jesus,  when  in  Gethsemane  with  his  disciples,  said  to 
them — "  Rise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me. 
And  while  he  yet  spake,  lo,  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him 
a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people.  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying, 
whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he ;  hold  him  fast.  And  forthwith 
he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hailf  master ;  and  kissed  him.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?"  (Matth.  xxvi.  46 — 50.)  But 
what  a  picture  of  deception  is  here  displayed,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Judas, 
but  equally  so  on  the  part  of  Jesus !  How  inconsistent  it  was  in  Jesus  to 
allow  the  murderous  traitor,  Judas,  to  embrace  him  !  So  far  was  he  from 
reprimanding  the  foul  hypocrisy  of  this  perfidious  villain  that  he,  not  only 
allowed  him  to  kiss  him,  but  called  him  even  a  friend!  To  denominate 
his  traitor  a  friend  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  tendency  in  Jesus  to  use 
mild  language,  for  the  whole  history  of  his  life  proves  the  contrary.  Not 
only  did  he  on  all  occasions  designate  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  others 
by  the  coarsest  terms,  but  he  called  his  apostle  Peter  by  the  odious  name 
— Satan.  Still,  how  unjust  and  absurd  it  was  in  him  to  call  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  his  disciples  by  this  detestable  name,  and  yet  to  grace 
the  execrable  Judas  with  the  endearing  appellation — friend !  Although  he 
well  knew  that  Judas  had  come  to  betray  him,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
quite  as  wishful  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  traitor,  whom  he  addressed 
as  a  friend,  as  the  latter,  who  saluted  him  in  the  reverential  language — 
Hail,  master,  seems  to  have  been  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the 
harmlessness  of  his  approach.  Jesus's  dissimulation,  therefore,  was  quite 
as  intense  as  that  of  Judas.  But  Jesus  carried  his  dissimulation  further 
than  even  Judas.  He  asked  him  his  errand,  pretending  not  to  know  it, — 
••Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?*'  whereas  only  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  said  to  his  disciples — "  He  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray 
me."  Also,  when  eating  the  passover,  only  a  few  hours  before,  he  plainly 
told  Judas  that  he  was  aware  of  his  intention  to  betray  him ;  and  his 
agitated  condition,  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  moment  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  Judas's  treachery,  was  such  that  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  have  forgotten  this  momentous  matter  with  which  his  whole  mind 
was  overwhelmed,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  exclaimed — '•  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrrowfiil,  even  unto  death."     At  the  very  moment,  therefore. 
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he  asked  Jadas  for  what  purpose  he  came  to  him  with  a  company  of  armed 
men.  he  must  have  well  known  what  that  purpose  was.  To  feign  ignorance 
of  it  was  a  subterfuge  which  few  stanch  characters  would  wish  to  copy, 
even  if  martyrdom  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Jesus's  declaration  regarding  the  responsibility  of  Judas  for  betrapng 
him  seems  very  absurd,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  every  sound  notion  of 
justice.  As  he  was  eating  the  Jewish  passover  with  his  disciples— having 
previously  understood  that  Judas  had  been  with  the  chief  priests  making 
arrangements  for  delivering  him  into  their  hands — he  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  one  of  them  was  about  to  betray  him,  and  added — "The  Son 
of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  born.  Then  Judas,  which  betrayed  him,  answered  and  said.  Master, 
is  it  I  ?  He  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said."  (Matth.  zxvi.  24,  25.)  On 
several  other  occasions  did  he  announce  that  it  was  predestined  that  he 
should  be  betrayed ;  and  yet  pronounced  woe  on  the  betrayer.  Bat  if  it 
was  pre-ordained  that  Judas  should  betray  him,  why  denounce  woe  upon 
him  ? — Why  hold  him  responsible  for  an  act,  in  the  performance  ef  which 
he  was  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  Heaven  ?  If  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  by 
Judas  was  inevitable, — was  done  as  it  had  been  wriiien,  in  order  thai  the 
Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled, — and  '*  was  determined"  by  an  unalterable 
fiat,  on  what  principle  of  justice  was  Judas  responsible  for  this  act,  in 
which  he  was  but  a  mere  instrument  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  superior 
Being  ?  Judas  was  one  of  the  twelve  chosen  apostles, — who  had  been 
endued  with  supernatural  wisdom  and  miraculous  powers,— who  had  been 
for  about  three  years  under  the  divine  instruction  of  Jesus, — who  had  been 
sent  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
raise  the  dead,  and  cast  out  devils," — and  to  whom  Jesus  had  said — '*  It  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  hut  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you." 
Accordingly,  what  Christian  can  consistently  deny  that  when  Judas  went 
to  the  chief  priests  and  said — "  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver 
him  unto  you,"  and  afterwards  said — •'  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  the  same 
is  he;  hold  him  fast'*,  it  was  not  he  that  said  this,  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  wbich  spoke  within  him  ?  For  Judas  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
Jesus  had  said  that,  when  he  spoke,  it  was  not  he  himself  that  spoke,  but  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  which  was  within  him.  How  absurd  then  of  Jesus  to 
denounce  woe  ugainst  Judas  for  betraying  him,  as  if  he  deserved  some 
awful  punishment  for  this  act!  According  to  John,  (xiii.  21 — 30.)  Jesus 
himself  was  the  proximate  cause  that  Judas  betrayed  him :  and  so  anxious 
was  he  for  this  to  be  done  that  he  wished  it  accomplished  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Having  announced  that  one  of  his  disciples  would  betray  him,  he 
said — "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it.  And 
when  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  the  son  of 
Simon.  And  after  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
him,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly"  Judas,  having  received  the  sop,  goes 
immediately  out,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  him  after  till  he  comes  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  archers,  and  points  out  Jesus  to  them.  The  idea  here 
conveyed,  evidently  is,  that  Satan  followed  the  sop  into  Judas'  stomach, 
and  that  this  sop  was  the  cause  of  Satan  thus  entering  into  Judas. — 
Accordingly,  the  caose  of  Jesua's  betrayal  was  with  himself,  not  with 
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Jadas, — it  was  this  unfortunate  sop.*  And  this  view  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  what  he  himself  said  immediately  after  administering  this  dose  to 
Judas, — "  That  thou  doe^t,  do  quickly."  At  all  events,  between  Jesus  and 
and  Satan,  Judas  must  have  been  utterly  passive  in  the  act  of  selling  his 
master;  and  it  was  therefore  unjust  and  absurd  in  Jesus  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  this  act,  and  pronounce  woe  upon  him.  It  has  been  far  too 
much  the  practice  of  Christians,  who  believe  that  Jesus  came  to  the  world 
for  the  express  purpose  of -being  put  to  death  for  the  sins  of  men.  to  blame 
Judas,  in  unmeasured  terms  and  most  violent  language,  for  delivering  him 
to  the  very  persons  who  had  been  decreed  to  act  the  part  they  acted  in 
accomplishing  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Judas,  according  to  the  present 
prevailing  Christian  system  of  theology,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
merely  an  instrument  of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  or  an  executor  of  the 
divine  decrees.f  U&d  not  he,  or  some  one  else ~ and  it  matters  not  who — 
caused  Jesus  to  be  crucified,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  would  be 
wanting  in  the  Christian  system,  and  nothing  worth  hearing  could  be 
preached  to  what  is  called  a  lost  world.  For  Jesus  himself,  who,  when  he 
perceived  his  life  in  danger,  exclaimed — "  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,"  evidently,  would  not  have  surrendered  voluntarily 
to  death.  Such  a  blessing*  therefore,  has  Judas  conferred  on  Christians 
that  they  would  be  much  more  consistent  in  canonising  him  than  they  are 
in  loading  him  with  exprobations. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Jesus,  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  which  he 
baa  more  egregiously  erred,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  also  given  a 
more  decided  proof  of  his  unwillingness  to  die,  than  that  in  which  he  com- 
manded his  followers  to  be  provided  with  swords.  Both  as  a  precept  and 
as  an  example  to  Christians,  this  not  only  sanctions,  but  encourages  blood- 
shed— war,  with  all  its  attendant  havocs,  miseries,  and  crimes  !  Perhaps 
that  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  injunction  of  Jesus  is  to  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  Christianity  has  been  the  cause  of  more  bloodshed  and  cruelty 
than  any  other  religion  of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  legions  of 
armed  men,  now  under  the  Pope,  have  Jesus's  own  authority  for  carrying 
their  weapons  of  death,  and  are  therefore,  on  Christian  grounds,  entirely 
exonerated  from  any  sanguinary  act  they  may  commit.  When  Jesus,  a 
very  short  time  before  he  was  arrested,  perceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  every  moment  expected  public  officers 
to  apprehend  him,  he  meditated  resistance,  as  the  only  mode  of  escape, 
and  commanded  his  disciples  to  be  provided  with  swords.  Having  informed 
them  of  the  imminent  danger  in  which  his  life  stood,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  who  had  now  actually  gone  for  the  soldiers,  and  having  also  advised 
them  to  secure  on  their  persons  both  their  money-bags  and  their  scrips  or 

*  According  to  tbe  Apocryphal  Gospels,  this  was  not  the  first  time  for  Satan  to  enter 
into  Judas.  When  Jesas  and  Judas  were  little  boys,  Satan  was  in  the  latter.  One 
day  when  they  were  playing  together,  Satan  instigated  Judas  to  bite  Jesus,  who,  upon 
this,  made  Satan  come  out  of  Judas  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  and  run  away  for  his  life. — 
1  Gospel  of  Infancy,  xiv. 

t  This  rational  Tiew  of  Judas  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  early  Chris tians,  who 
held  that  the  plan  of  salvation  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  out,  had  he  not  done 
what  he  did.  Accordingly,  they  held  Judas  in  great  reverence,  and  very  naturally 
ascribed  to  him — or  rather,  according  to  the  practice  of  those  times,  manufactured — a 
Gospel,  which  they  named  Tke  Oospel  <tf  Judat  /«Mrib«.— 'Iren.  adv.  Her.  lib.  i.  c.  35. 
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wallets,  in  which  they  carried  their  food,  he  added  that  if  any  one  of  them 
had  not  a  sword,  he  must  buy  one.  even  if  he  sold  his  wearing  apparel  to 
obtain  it.  His  disciples  having  assured  him  that  there  were  two  swords  at 
hand,  apparently  over  and  above  those  which  they  individually  had  at  their 
sides — for  we  learn  that  each  of  them  carried  a  sword,  and  that  one  of 
them,  namely  Peter,  made*a  very  free  use  of  it — he  said  that  this  number  of 
swords  would  suffice. — "[He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment, 
and  buy  one." — **  And  they  said.  Lord,  behold,  here  are  two  swords.  And 
he  said  unto  them.  It  is  enough."  (Luke  xxii.  36,  38.) 

If  any  further  evidence  than  that  afforded  by  these  passages  were 

required^that  Jesus's  followers  carried  swords,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

that,  when  they  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers,  captains, 

priests,  and  elders,  they  asked  their  master, — '*  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with 

the  sword  ?"     One  of  them  however,  namely  Peter,  who  had  a  little  while 

before  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  prison,  or  even  die  for  his 

master,  did  not  wait  for  the  word  of  command  from  his  captain,  but,  rush* 

ing  forward,   cut  off  with  his  sword  the  ear  of  one  Malchus,  a  servant  of 

the  high  priest.     But  Jesus,  although  he  had  a  short  time  before  told  his 

disciples  to  be  provided  with  swords,  yet  now  on  perceiving  that  he  was 

hopelessly  encompassed  by  a  greatly  superior  number  of  armed  men. 

thought  it  prudent  to  alter  his  tactics,  and  to  command  his  followers  to 

desist  from  usiog  their  weapons,  remarking  that  if  they  used  their  swords, 

they  were    likely  to  perish  by  the  swords  of  those  expert  warriors  who 

were  then  closing  upon  them,  and  who  had  by  this  time  actually  arrested 

Jesus,  so  that  resistance  was  not  only  useless  but  productive  of  still  greater 

danger  to  life. — "  Put  up  again  thy  sword  in  his  place ;  for  all  they  that 

take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.     Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot 

now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 

legions  of  angels."  (Matth.  xxvi.  51 — 53.  Markxiv.  47.  Luke  xxii.  49 — 

51.  John  xviii.  10,  11.)     Whoever  will  candidly  compare  the  respective 

narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  clear  evidence 

that  Jesus' s  followers  wore  swords,  that  he  himself  particularly  commanded 

all  of  them  to  have  swords  in  readiness  to  defend  him  from  being  arrested, 

that  one  of  them  made  use  of  his  sword,  and  that  Jesus,  seeing  resistance 

was  of  no  avail,  gave  orders  to  refrain  from  using  the  sword,  intimating 

that  he  now  relied  for  his  deliverance  upon  the  aid  of  angels,  one  of  whom, 

a  short  time  before  is  said  to  have  administered  to  him  when  in  trouble 

regarding  his  impending  danger.   That  he  forebade  the  use  of  swords  after 

he  had  been  captured  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not,  a  little  before,  order  them 

to  be  prepared  and  used.     Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  addressed 

Peter — "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath"  shows  that  his  disciples 

habitually  carried  swords.     Nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  Jesus  himself 

was  not  ordinarily  armed  with  a  sword ;  but  there  is  a  strong  probability 

that  he  was.     For  as  his  disciples  were  thus  armed,  it  is  unreasonable  to 

suppose  that  their  master  was  not ;  while  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 

nature  of  things  to  infer  that  the  former  wore  swords  in  imitation  of  the 

latter.     This  inference  derives  considerable  force  also  from  the  well  known 

custom  of  £astern  chieftains,  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  Jesus 

aimed  at  being  a  king. 

To  have  recourse  to  swords  when  danger  spproachedi  suggests  many 
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grave  considerations,  both  in  regard  to  Jesus  and  his  disciples. — If  Simon 
Peter  had  really  been  endowed  with  such  miraculous  powers  as  enabled 
him  to  raise  the  dead  and  vanquish  demons,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
him,  by  means  of  these  powers,  successfully  to  resist  a  few  soldiers  without 
having  recourse  to  that  ordinary  weapon  of  war — the  sword ;  the  morality 
of  having  used  which,  even  under  the  t^en  existing  circumstances,  is  very 
questionable.  Peter,  however,  perceived  that  both  he  and  his  master  were 
in  danger ;  and,  utterly  ignoring  the  possession  of  any  miraculous  power 
either  by  himself  or  by  Jesus,  he  could  see  no  other  way  open  to  avert 
this  danger  than  by  cutting  down  his  enemies  with  his  sword.  Equally 
strange  it  is  in  Jesus  to  say  that  by  praying  to  his  Father  he  could,  if  he 
wished,  have  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  for  his  defence.  Saying 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  for  one  divine  being  to  pray  to  another,  the 
question  arises,  why  should  Jesus,  in  order  to  be  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  have  required  any  aid  at  all  from  angels  ?  Had  he  not  in 
himself  unlimited  power  ?  Had  he  not  all  the  universe  under  his  control  ? 
Had  he  not  stilled  tempests  ?  Had  he  not  conquered  a  legion  of  demons, 
and  driven  them  with  two  thousand  pigs  into  the  sea  ?  Why  then,  in  this 
critical  juncture,  refer  to  the  power  of  angels  instead  of  to  his  own  inhe« 
rent  power,  to  deliver  him  from  the  hands  of  a  number  of  mortal  men  ? — 
His  divinity,  by  no  means  shines  in  this  momentous  crisis,  wherein  of  all 
others  it  should  shine.  As  to  the  immorality  of  his  conduct  in  ordering 
his  disciples  to  provide  swords  for  his  defence,  it  is  trusted  that  this 
requires  no  comment.  Those  Christians  who  believe  that  this  was  right 
in  the  author  of  their  religion,  to  be  consistent,  should,  in  obedience  to  his 
injunction,  or  in  imitation  of  his  apostles,  wear  swords,  and  defend  their 
faith  by  weapons  of  war,  as  it  has,  unfortunately,  been  defended  a  thousand 
times  since  Jesus  declared  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
9word» 


SbCTION   IV. If  ANT   THINGS    WHICH  JBSU8    TAUGHT  AND  SAID,    NOT  TRUB. 


In  the  Gospel  narratives,  there  are  numerous  things  related,  as  having 
been  said  by  Jesus,  which,  on  the  very  face  of  them,  are  untrue.  Yet,  only 
a  few  of  such,  which  do  not  naturally  fall  under  other  heads,  will  be  noticed 
in  this  section. 

Jesus,  referring — according  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  matter — to 
his  ascension  to  heaven,  said  to  his  disciples  that  they  knew  whither  he. 
was  going,  and  also  knew  the  way  to  that  place.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  fact.  Thomas,  in  reply  to  him,  denies  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  knew  whither  their  master  was  about  to  go,  and,  therefore,  very 
reasonably,  asks  him  how  they  could  know  the  way. — "  Whither  I  go,  ye 
know,  and  the  way  ye  know.  Thomas  said  unto  him.  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest ;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  (John  xiv.  4,  5.) — 
How  inapplicable,  irrelevant,  and  obscure  is  Jesus's  rejoinder  to  this  con- 
tradiction on  the  part  of  his  disciples ! — "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."    That  Jesos  was  wrong  in  asserting  that  his  disciples  knew  whither 
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he  was  goin^,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  Peter  had  previously  asked 
him — "  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?"  and  that  Jesus  had  replied — "Whither 
I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now."  (John  xiii.  36.)  The  same  thing  is 
proved  by  his  disciples  asking — '*  What  is  this  that  he  saith,  A  little  while  ? 
We  cannot  tell  what  he  saith."  (John  xvi.  16 — 20.)  HencCi  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus's  allegation  that  his  disciples  knew  whither  he  was  going  was 
not  true.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  his  assertion  that  his  disciples  knew 
the  Comforter — the  Spirit  of  truth.  Judas  (not  the  Iscariot)  indirectly 
contradicts  him,  by  asking  how  he  would  manifest  himself  to  the  disciples 
and  not  to  the  world.  (John  xiv.  1 6 — 26.)  The  whole  drift  of  the  narra- 
tive shows  that  his  disciples  were  totally  ignorant  of  what  he  meant  by  the 
dark,  enigmatical  expressions  to  which  he  gave  utterance,  and  proves  that 
he  was  wrong  in  saying  that  they  knew  this  or  that. 

Again :  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  in  reference  to  his  departure,—- 
••  None  of  yon  asketh  me,  whither  goest  thou  ?"  Yet,  we  read  that  Peter 
a  short  time  before — even  during  the  singular  speech  that  Jesus  was  then 
delivering — had  asked  him,  in  amazement  and  apparent  trouble,-^"  Lord, 
whither  goest  thou?"  (John  xiii.  36;  xvi.  5.)  Now,  had  Jesus  so  trea- 
cherous a  memory  as  not  to  recollect  a  very  remarkable  conversation 
which  he  had  had  with  a  very  remarkable  disciple  only  a  few  minutes 
before  ?  Or  did  he  wilfully  make  this  statement,  when  he  knew  it  was  not 
true  ?  Or,  if  neither  was  the  case,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  glaring 
contradiction  ? 

Jesus  says  to  his  Father — "  I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gav0bt  me 
to  do."  (John  xvii.  4.)  This  expression  he  uttered  before  he  was  appre- 
hended and  crucified — before  he  had  sufiered,  died,  and  risen  from  the 
tomb.  How,  therefore,  can  Christians,  according  to  their  tenets  respecting 
Jesus's  work  on  earth— his  sufferings,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and  his 
atonement  for  sin, — reconcile  with  truth  this  declaration  of  the  author  of 
their  faith, — ^that  he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth,  when,  by  far,  the  most 
important  portions  of  it  were  not  accomplished  ?  Was  not  atoning  for  sin 
by  his  blood, — by  suffering  unto  death,  by  rising  from  the  dead,  and 
thereby  vanquishing  the  last  enemy,  namely  death — the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do  ?  Few  Christians* 
however  illiterate,  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  even  upon  their  own  view  of 
their  religion,  Jesus  cannot  possibly  have  spoken  the  truth  when,  before  he 
was  crucified,  he  said  he  had  finished  the  work  which  his  Father  had  given 
him  to  do  on  earth.  To  smooth  down  this  awkward  expression,  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  entire  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  is  a  task 
requiring  the  whole  skill,  tact,  and  literary  quibbling  of  commentators,  ere 
they  can  remove  the  objection  it  creates  against  the  infallibihty  of  the 
speaker. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  Jesus's  words  were  in  strict  accordance 
with  truth  when  he  said  that  he  had  manifested  his  Father's  name  unto  the 
men  whom  his  Father  had  given  him ;  evidently  meaning  his  disciples. — 
(John  xvii.  6.)  Certainly,  all  of  them  had  not  known  the  Father ;  for,  a 
short  time  before  he  had  said  they  had,  one  of  them  made  a  request  which 
proves  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Father;  when  Jesus  told  him  and 
the  other  disciples  that,  if  they  had  known  him,  they  would  have  known 
the  Father  also.  (John  xiv.  6 — 10.)    Jesus's  effort*  therefore,  to  manifest 
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His  Father's  name  to  his  disciples  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and  his  declara- 
tion that  he  had  accomplished  this  is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  detailed  in  the  Gospels.  He.  however,  on  the  same  occasion,  says 
that  these  disciples  had  kept  the  Father's  word.  But  it  must  be  difficult, 
even  to  the  most  orthodox  Christian,  to  believe  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Did  Peter  keep  the  Father's  word  when  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  grace 
him  with  the  loathsome  title,  Satan, — when  he  cut  o£F  a  man's  ear  with  his 
sword, — or  when  he  denied  his  master,  cursing,  swearing,  and  telling  a 
falsehood  to  save  himself  ?  Did  ten  of  Jesus's  disciples  keep  the  Father's 
word  when  moved  with  indignation  against  the  remaining  two  ?  Did  all 
his  disciples  keep  the  words  of  the  Father  in  cowardly  deserting  their 
master  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  in 
leaving  his  burial  to  strangers?  Were  the  lives  of  these  disciples  so 
immaculate  as  to  make  Jesus's  declaration  regarding  them  true?  The 
Gospel  narratives — said  to  have  been  written  even  by  four  of  these  disci- 
ples themselves — prove  that  tbey  were  not. 

In  his  defence  before  the  Jewish  Pontiff,  Jesus  says,  with  regard  to 
his  manner  of  teaching — '*  In  secret  I  have  said  nothing."  (John  xviii. 
20.)  But  is  this  irueP  Did  he  not  teach  his  disciples  in  secret  ?  Was  it 
not  in  secret  that  he  explained  to  them  his  doctrines*  which,  in  public,  he 
delivered  in  ambiguous,  enigmatical  parables  ?  Did  he  not  repeatedly  say 
that  to  his  disciples  exclusively  it  was  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  others  were  left  to  learn  from  obscure  and 
mystifying  parables  ?  Have  we  not  many  instances  in  -which  he  withdrew 
into  seclusion  from  the  reach  of  the  vulgar  ear,  in  order  to  initiate  his 
disciples  alone  into  these  mysteries  ?  With  what  semblance  of  truth,  then, 
could  he  urge  before  the  high  priest  that  in  secret  he  had  said  nothing  P 

In  his  Sermon  on  the  mount  Jesus  uttered  many  things  which  seem 
entirely  at  variance  with  fact,  such  as  that  the  poor,  the  mournful,  the 
hungry,  and  the  persecuted  were  happy.  (Matth.  v.  3 — 10.  liuke  vi.  20 — 
27.)  Human  feeling  bears  testimony  against  the  correctness  of  all  this. — 
To  be  poor  in  pocket — as  Luke  reports  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  harmony 
with  his  continual  teaching — is  unfortunately  too  well  known  by  thousands 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  human  misery ;  and  to  be  poor  in  spirit 
is  productive  of  neither  happiness  nor  of  any  other  good.  Poverty  of  spirit, 
or  cowardice,  offers  only  an  inducement  to  the  haughty  in  spirit  to  oppress 
and  domineer.  Blind  submission  to  every  injustice  imposed  upon  us,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  virtue  that  it  is  a  positive  vice.  Moral  courage  is  much 
more  likely  to  produce  blessedness  than  poverty  of  spirit.  To  mourn  and 
be  hungry  are  certainly  natural  results  of  poverty  of  spirit ;  but  neither  of 
them  is  productive  of  happiness.  The  poor  in  spirit  may  lament  his  hard 
fate,  when  hunger  pinches  him ;  but  a  million  of  moans  and  a  river  of  tears 
will  not  feed  him  with  bread ;  and  neither  his  hunger  nor  his  tears  are 
likely  to  make  him  happy.  Nor  is  it  very  probable  that  a  man  will  be 
made  happy  by  being  reviled  and  persecuted.  Universal  experience  teaches 
that  all  men  when  persecuted  are  more  or  less  miserable.  In  a  word,  there 
is  nothing  in  either  poverty  of  spirit,  mournful ness,  hunger,  or  the  suffering 
of  persecution  which,  in  the  least,  is  productive  of  blessedness.  There  is 
nothing  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  any  person  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be  blessed,  as  a  consequence  of  being  poor  in  spirit*  moamful^ 
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hungry,  and  persecated.  Such  a  doctrine  is  not  only  untrue  but  fraught 
with  mischief.  It  discountenances  manly  self-reliance  ;  it  encourages  melan- 
choly and  hypochondriacal  feelings,  which  too  often  lead  to  suicide;  it 
prohibits  the  exercise  of  one's  mental  and  physical  powers  in  order  to 
satisfy  hunger ;  and  it  makes  persons  anxious  to  be  persecuted  and  even  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  while  they  dream  of  the  consequent  blessedness. 

In  the  same  sermon,  Jesus  said  that  he  did  not  aim  at  abrogating  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  rather  at  fulfilling  it.  He  must  however  have  well  known 
that  this  statement  was  not  correct.  For  he  contradicted  this  law,  violated 
it,  and  trampled  it  under  foot,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances.  It  may» 
however,  have  been  convenient  for  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career, 
not  to  denounce  too  harshly  a  law  believed  by  his  fellow-countrymen  to  be 
divine,  but,  while  his  cause  was  as  yet  weak,  to  persuade  the  people  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  sweep  it  away  altogether,  and  wished  only  to  amend 
it  in  places  where  it  was  imperfect.  Still,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
declared  that  he  had  not  come  to  destroy  this  law,  which  he  said  would 
remain  intact  as. long  as  the  world  remained,  (Matth.  v.  17,  18.)  he  contra- 
vened it  in  the  following  manner. — This  law  legalised  the  second  marriage 
of  a  divorced  woman,  but  he  pronoui>ced  such  a  marriage  adulterous. — 
This  law  permitted  oaths  to  be  taken,  but  he  prohibited  all  oaths.  This 
law  required  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  he  enjoined 
the  non-resistance  of  evil.  This  law  directed  the  Jews  to  hate  their 
enemies,  but  he  told  them  to  love  their  enemies.  Surely,  such  teaching 
fully  shows  that  Jesus  had  come  to  destroy  the  Mosaic  law.  notwith- 
standing his  denial.  He  also  desecrated  the  Sabbath  ordained  by  this  law, 
and  on  several  occasions  spoke  of  it  in  a  very  indifferent  manner.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  Jesus  spoke  contrary  to  fact  when  he  said  he 
had  not  come  to  break  the  Mosaic  law.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of 
Christianity,  together  with  its  present  state,  necessitate  its  devotees  to  make 
this  admission.  Otherwise,  how  can  they  account  for  Paul  and  his  parti- 
zans  making  such  strenuous  efforts  to  complete  the  abrogation  of  this  law. 
and  utterly  to  suppress  Judaism  ?  How  can  they  account  for  the  changing 
of  the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  to  the  pagan  Sun-day  ?  What  reason  can 
they  give  for  having  burnt  so  many  Jews,  in  different  Christian  countries, 
because  they  observed  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law  ?  Why  do 
they  not  now  practise  circumcision  ?  Why  do  they  not  now  conform  to 
the  Mosaic  ritual  in  their  mode  of  worship,  in  their  festivals,  in  their  diet, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  things  ?  Even  if  there  were  no  proof  that  Jesus 
came  to  destroy  the  Mosaic  law,  still  there  would  be  ample  evidence  that 
his  followers  have  left  very  few  and  faint  traces  of  it  connected  with  the 
religion  he  established.* 

After  telling  his  hearers  to  do  nnto  others  as  they  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  them,  Jesus  adds — "  This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets ;" 
(Matth.  vii.  12.)  meaning,  apparently,  that  this  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets.   This  is,  however,  scarcely  correct. — There  is 

•  That  portion  of  the  Levitical  law — the  exaction  of  tithes,  is  certainly  very  jealously 
preserved  and  practised,  even  unto  this  day,  by  Ch^i^tian  priests,  while,  however,  they 
have,  very  inconststently,  discarded  the  linen  coat,  the  linen  girdle,  the  Hnen  breeches. 
and  the  linen  mitre ;  and  have  become  eaters  of  the  flesh  of  swine,  hares,  and  rabbits. 
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no  such  doctrine  or  injunction  taught,  or  even  implied,  in  either  the  law 
or  the  prophets ;  nor  is  such  inferrible  from  any  particular  expression  in 
either  of  them.  The  nearest  expression,  in  sentiment,  is  that  found  in  the 
law — *•  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  But  if  Jesus  meant  that  the 
substance  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  contained  in  the  injunction  he 
then  gave,  he  was  certainly  mistaken ;  for  there  are  in  these  Jewish  pro- 
ductions— at  least  aa  they  have  descended  to  us — a  vast  number  of  duties 
enjoined  upon  men,  which  have  no  reference  to  their  obligations  to  others ; 
and  which  therefore  cannot  be  implied  in  the  command — "  As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise."  If  Jesus  meant 
only  that  this  was  the  same  doctrine  as  that  taught  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  still  this  objection  again  would  naturally  arise,  namely,  that  it  is 
not  the  same.  It  is  therefore  not  true,  on  any  view  of  the  expression, 
that  "  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets ;"  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter 
that  this  piece  of  superior  morality,  touching  our  duty  towards  others,  has 
been  borrowed  from  another  source  than  either  the  Law  or  the  Prophets. 
Jesus  expressly  teaches  that  if  two  Christians  agree  touching  any 
thing  they  shall  ask  in  prayer,  God  will  be  sure  to  grant  it.  He  does  this 
when  giving  rules  for  the  conduct  of  hischurch  generally;  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  supposition  that  he  intended  his  words  to  apply  only  to  his 
apostles.     Having  assured  the  church*  that  whatever  it  would  bind  on 

*  Although,  in  this  work,  all  words  which  the  Go^ipels  attribute  to  Jesus  are  taken  as 
if  they  had  really  been  spoken  by  him,  yet  it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  passage 
under  notice,  together  with  the  context,  particularly  from  ver.  15  to  23,  presents  strong 
evidence  that  it  was  tvritteu  Xoxifi^  after  what  is  called  the  apostolic  age.  It  savours  of 
notionfl.  at  least,  so  late  a^  the  fourth  century,  and  \a  probably  from  the  pea  of  some 
ccBoobinic  monk.  The  word  ehureh  (€icieXi|(rca)  ut>ed  here  is  very  remarkable.  Unless 
it  be  supposed  that  there  were  Christians  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus— of  which  cer- 
tainly there  is  some  evidence  («id.  ant.  pp.  231,  232.) — in  his  time»  this  word  gould  not 
sieiufy  an  assembly  of  Christians ;  fur  no  such  at<sembly  existed.  Jesus  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  term  his  twelve  discipleu  an  a.<)sembly  or  clturch  ;  and  if  he  termed  them 
so,  he  would  not  be  un^lerstood  to  mean  what  is  now  meant  by  the  word  church.  Slill 
the  word  is  here  used  wiihout  any  explanation,  and  as  a  term  which,  at  the  time,  was 
well  understood  to  represent  the  idea  which  it  does  even  in  the  present  age.  There  are 
in  the  pa^tsa^e,  liowever,  beveral  expressions  besides  which  indicate  that  it  was  not 
written  till  Christian  monasteries,  or  assemblies  of  Chribtians  living  in  common — the 
earliest  form  of  Chribtian  churciies-^had  become  prevalent.  Whatever  part  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  >k  in  introducing  Chrisiianity  into  Judea,  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that 
the  earliest  form  of  Christianity,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  a  mixture  of  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Ei^senes  and  of  the  Pa;;an  mouks ;  and  that  moiik^  did  tlie  most 
towards  propagating  this  CluisLiaiiity.  These  monk^  lived  in  huts,  caves,  and  cells.—- 
Hence,  one  o(  the  most  ancient  names  for  a  churcli.or  the  place  where  Christians  assem- 
bled, that  we  find,  is  cnsn — a  cell  or  cave.  Kven  in  the  time  of  Bede,  a  church  went  by 
tliin  name — enndula  casa,  white  church — and  the  building,  with  few  exceptions,  consisted 
only  of  pieces  of  wood  placed  together  and  covered  with  reeds.  (Hist.  Ang.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.) 
A  church  also  frequently  went  by  the  name  of  cameterium,  and  of  menta, — the  former 
having  reference  to  the  monks's  habits  of  living  in  caves  wherein  the  dead  were  buried, 
and  the  latter  to  the  block  on  which  monks,  in  times  of  persecution,  were  beheaded. — 
(Concil.  Klib.  can.  34.  Austin,  Serm.  04,  237.  TertuU.  ad  Scapul.  c.  3.)  Sulpitius 
Severus  (Dial,  i.^c  2.)  reprei«cnts  the  huts  in  which  Christians  held  their  conclaves  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya — about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — at  built  with  small  rods 
interwoven  together,  and  so  low  that  a  man  could  scarcely  stand  upright  in  them;  and 
the  description  he  prives  of  the  men  who  assembled  in  these  huts  plainly  shows  that  they 
were  monks.  U  was  not  until  after  Pachomius,  liiu^tathius,  arid  others  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  monks  of  different  parts  of  the  world  to  live  iu  commani ties —about  the 
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earth  Bhould  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  vice  verta,  he  adda— "  If  two  of  yott 
shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (Matth.  zviii.  19.)  But. 
unquestionably,  this  has  been  falsified  in  innumerable  instances.  In  thou- 
sands of  cases  have  two  Christians — as  sincere  Christians  aa  ever  lived — - 
solemnly  agreed  to  pray,  and  have  fervently  prayed  for  the  same  thing ; 
and  yet  that  thing  was  not  given  to  them.  How  often  have  two  or  more 
true  Christians,  when  in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives— such  as  from 
shipwrecks,  fires,  floods,  and  other  physiod  causes— been  found  to  pray  in 
the  most  ardent  manner  for  deliverance ;  and  yet  no  deliverance  came ; — no 
violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  was  caused,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.  When  a  ship,  owing  to  a  hurricane  or  the  springing  of  a 
plank,  founders  and  buries  its  human  freight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
most  pious  Christians — amongst  whom  may  be  a  number  of  holy  mission- 
aries going  to  evangelise  the  heathen — are  drowned  like  the  moat  reprobate 
characters  on  board,  notwithstanding  their  previously  united  and  most 
fervid  supplications  for  an  escape  from  the  awful  death  which  every  moment 
threatens  them.  Have  not  Christians  frequently  united  in  prayer  for  fair 
weather  when,  owing  to  a  long  duration  of  rain,  their  com  was  likely  to 

beginniog  of  the  fourth  centnrjr — ^tbtt  Chrittimnt  began  to  hsTS  any  thing  like  ehnrches; 
end  these,  ae  yet,  were  only  monuteries.  (Sosom.  lib.  iii.  c.  14,  94.  Hier.  Vit.  Hilar, 
e.  11.  Fachom.  Regul.  c.  3.^  From  these  habitations  of  the  monks  churches  became 
to  be  called  monatteria,  and  in  our  language  muntien  or  mintten,  which  words  are 
reUined  to  this  dsy  in  the  names  of  such  places.  Eusebius  (lib.  it  e.  17.)  calls  the 
churches  of  the  Therapeuts— a  class  of  monks  who  he  expressly  says  were  Christians 
•^by  the  name  piovaimipui.  He  also,  on  the  authority  of  Philo,  not  only  identifies 
these  Therapeuu  with  the  monks  of  a  later  period,  but  assures  us  that  they  wer« 
Christians.  A  great  mass  of  evidence  might  be  collected  to  show  that  the  cells  of  the 
monks,  and  after  them  their  monasteries,  were  the  places  where  Christians  worshipped 
in  aneiqit  times.  Indeed,  the  word  (rKX]f9ia«->a  number  of  people  called  out — derired 
from  f  rcaXf  w,  to  call  out  or  from — ^appears  to  haTe  been  applied  to  a  Christian  assembly 
owing  to  the  ancient  practice  of  calling  the  monks  out  of  their  respective  cells,  which 
were  within  the  monsstery,  into  that  part  used  by  them  for  united  devotion,  or  for  a 
chapel.  The  manner  of  calling  them  out  of  their  cells  Taried  in  different  countries.  In 
Egypt  and  Palestine  this  was  done  by  sounding  a  trumpet ;  in  other  parts  by  knocking 
with  a  hammer  at  tlie  door  of  each  cell,  and  in  others  by  crying  out  "  Hallelujah." — 
(Pachom.  Reg.  c.  8.  Cassian.  Inst.  c.  17.  Hieron.  ep.  27.  Clem.  Scale,  et  al.)  These 
▼arious  modes  of  calling  were  ultimately  superseded  by  bells,  which  mode  continues  to 
this  day.  The  early  Christian  monks  were  thus  called  out  of  their  cells  for  divine  wor- 
ship in  some  monssteries  as  often  as  six  times  in  the  day,  while  in  others  only  twice. — 
Hence,  a  Christian  assembly  probably  had  the  name  tKxXfieia — called  out ;  just  as  an 
assembly  of  Greeks— ca//e</  out  by  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  to  discharge  public 
duties — acquired  the  same  name.  It  is  in  the  time  of  ConsUntine  that  we  find  buildings 
beginning  to  beset  apart  for  Christian  worship,  and  denominated  ciecXf|9iai;  namely, 
after  he  had  turned  all  the  heathen  temples,  within  his  dominions,  into  Christian 
churches— just  as  Hen.  VIII.  turned  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  over  to  the  Protes- 
tants— and  after  he  had  built  several  new  ones.  I1ien,  we  find  them  called  cccXiftfiai, 
and  one  in  particular,  at  Constantinople,  called  after  his  own  name — EeeUsia  Conttontm" 
iniMU  (Euseb.  Vit  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  48 — 58 ;  iv.  50,  58.)  Indeed,  it  is  from  Constantine 
that  the  Christian  church  can  really  date  its  existence.  Before  his  time  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  other  edificee  than  monasteries,  or  any  other  assemblies  than 
monks  and  holy  virgins.  And  possibly,  if  he  had  never  existed,  or  at  least,  if  the  pagan 
priest,  Sopater,  had  not  refused  him  absolution  of  his  murderous  crimes,  and  rendered 
him  under  the  neceetity  of  turning  to  the  Christians  of  Egypt— the  worshippers  of  the 
god  Scrapie —he  would  not  have  been  the  means  of  affording  it  state  patronage ;  and  it 
would,  long  ago,  like  many  other  Egyptian  superstitions,  have  sank  into  oblivion.^ 
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be  spoiled  ?  Yet  bo  far  was  their  prayer  from  being  answered  that  their 
crops  rotted  on  their  fields.  Have  not  Christians  many  times — ^when, 
according  to  fixed  laws  of  nature,  long  droughts  impeded  the  growth  of 
Tegetation— devoutly  prayed  for  rain  ?  Yet  no  rain  came — no  miracle,  in 
violation  of  natural  laws,  was  performed — in  order  to  answer  their  prayer. 
Have  not  pious  parents  often  agreed  to  pray,  and  have  most  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  a  prodigal  son ;  and  yet  this  son  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  sinful  career,  and  died  in  his  iniquity  ?  Tndeedi  we  have  daily 
proofs  that,  when  two  or  more  Christians  agree  to  ask  in  prayer  a  parti- 
cular thing,  their  request  is  not  granted.  And  fortunate  it  is  in  many 
instances  that  this  is  the  case.  What  awful  calamities  would  often  befall 
mankind,  if  the  Governor  of  the  universe  were  to  act  according  to  the 
request  and  directions  of  short-sighted  and  ignorant  men !  Not  to  enter 
here,  however,  into  the  folly  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent  God  does  any  thing  because  one  or  more  of  his  com- 
paratively ignorant  creatures  asks  him  in  prayer,  let  it  rather  be  particularly 
noticed  th^  there  are  thousands  of  cases  which  disprove 'the  truth  of 
Jesus's  words — "  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  ss  touching  any  thing 
that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  It  is  of  no  avail  to  urge  that  this  promise,  prophecy,  or  what- 
ever it  be  called,  is  confined  to  the  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus ;  for  the  word 
church  is  here  used,  showing  that  it  was  intended  that  the  privilege  of 
receiving  what  they  asked  in  prayer  should  belong  to  the  whole  Christian 
community,  so  long  as  a  church  existed.  Hia  words,  however,  have 
proved  untrue  in  countless  instances. 

(Vid.  ant.  pp.  331,  83S.)  Another  mark  of  the  late  origin  of  the  paasage  under  notice, 
is  the  supreme  author!^  it  attribotes  to  the  decrees  of  the  church. — *'  Whataoerer  ye 
•ball  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  hearen,  and  whatsoever  je  shall  loose  on  enrth  shall 
be  loosed  in  faearen."  The  same  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pun  which  Jesus  is 
ahown  to  have  made  on  the  name  of  Peter,  in  which  the  church  is  both  named  and  its 
supreme  autboritj  asserted  — "  Thou  art  Peter,  (a  rock)  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  looeed  in  heaven." 
(Matth.  xvi.  18,  10.)  Both  this  passage  and  that  already  under  consideration,  indicate 
that  they  had  their  origin  when  the  church  had  become  powerful,  so  ns  to  make  pretence 
to  infallibility,  and  even  when  the  Pope  claimed  to  be  the  infallible  head  of  this  church, 
possessing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — which  kingdom  had  by  this  time  become 
to  denote  the  regions  of  bliss-*eo  that  whatever  be  decreed  on  earth  would  be  ratified 
in  heaven.  But  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  Pope  was  not  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  church  till  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.— (Baa- 
nage,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  Cyprian.  Ep.  5A«  73.  Bowyer's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  et 
cet.)  Nor  was  his  authority  regarded  as  absolute,  and  the  opinion  of  the  church  as  in- 
ialUble,  for  nearly  a  century  after.  These  passages  further  involve  the  idea  of  church 
penances  and  absolutions. — They  imply  that  whatever  penalties  the  church  on  earth 
imposed  were  imposed  in  heaven,  and  that  whatever  absolution  or  remission  of  sins  it 
gave,  the  same  was  given  in  heaven.  All  this  shows  that  they  cannot  be  dated  earlier 
than  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 
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SbCTION   V. MANT  OP   JESUS's  PRBCBPTS  AND  D0CTBINB8    CONTRADICTORr 

TO    ONB    ANOTHBR. 


Jesus,  as  we  have  just  seen,  having  made  many  statements  at  Tariance 
with  truth,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  many  of  hia  precepts  and  doc- 
trines contradicted  one  another.  Truth  is  always  consistent ;  and  just  as 
the  orthodox  and  reverend  Jeremiah  Jones,  in  his  standard  work  on  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  very  justly  says  that  a  book  is 
apocryphal  which  contains  any  contradictions,  so  it  may  be  said  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus — that  precepts  and  doctrines  which  contradict  one 
another  cannot  be  all  true,  and  may  be  all  false.  Although  two  contradic- 
tory expressions  or  assertions  may  be  both  false,  yet  they  cannot  be  both 
true,  in  the  same  sense ;  and  consequently  many  of  Jesus's  expressions 
that  will  now  be  noticed  arejof  the  same  character  as  those  pointed  out  in 
the  foregoing  section  ;  namely  untrue.  Contradictory  statements  abound 
more  in  his  doctrines  than  in  those  of  any  other  public  teacher  of  whom 
we  have  any  accoupt ;  and  these,  chiefly,  have  given  rise  to  the  numerous 
antagonistic  Christian  sects  of  both  modern  and  ancient  times,  the  tenets 
of  all  of  which,  however  conflicting  to  those  of  others,  are  borne  out  by 
certain  expressions  attributed  to  Jesus.  One  would  imagine  that  in  the 
present  age,  at  least,  the  minds  of  all  thinking  and  disinterested  men  would 
shrink  from  receiving  as  truths — especially  divine  truths — the  doctrines  of 
a  public  teacher  whose  words  were  self-contradictory.  This,  doubtless, 
would  inevitably  be  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  thousands  of  expositors 
and  harmonisers  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  write  voluminous  commen- 
taries, and  almost  daily  deliver  long  discourses,  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
discrepancies  which  common  sense  perceives  in  the  moral  lessons  that  be 
has  bequeathed  us.  These,  when  any  glaring  contradiction  is  pointed  out 
to  them,  have  recourse  either  to  a  new  translation,  a  figurative  rendering, 
or  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  contradictory  passages.  By  thus  playing 
fast  and  loose,  and  forgetting  that  w^ords  are  the  vehicles  of  ideas,  they, 
necessarily,  in  all  their  commentaries  and  explanations,  imply  against  Jesus 
a  charge  either  of  inability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
his  hearers  and  by  those  who  now  read  what  he  said,  or  of  an  intention  to 
mislead  them.  Their  very  commentaries  on  his  words,  are,  of  themselves, 
evidence  that  they  think  they  are  able  to  use  more  lucid  language  than 
Jesus  either  wished  or  was  able  to  use.  If,  however,  any  one  wishes  to 
ascertain  what  Jesus  really  taught,  let  him  lay  aside  these  bewildering 
commentaries,  and  read  the  Gospels  as  he  would  read  some  other  book, 
judging  for  himself  whether  he  can  find  in  them  attributed  to  Jesus,  doc- 
tribes  and  precepts  which — according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words 
in  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  the  whole  drift  on  the  context — are  at 
utter  variance  with  others  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  him. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  these  contradictions.  Jesus,  in  defending  him* 
self  from  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking,  brought  against  him  by  the 
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Jews,  sav8 — "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true."  (John 
V.  31.)  Bat  in  answer  to  the  accusation  of  praising  himself,  brought 
against  him  by  these  people,  he  says — "  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself, 
yet  my  record  is  true."  (John  viii.  14.)  It  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
the  same  word,  in  the  Greek,  which  stands  for  witness  in  the  former 
passage  as  that  translated  record  in  the  latter,  so  that  there  is  no  difference 
on  this  point.*  Expressions  contradicting  each  other  more  flatly  than 
these  were  never  uttered.  It  is  impossible  for  both  to  be  true, — as  impos- 
sible as  it  is  for  a  particular  thing  to  exist  and  not  to  exist  at  the  same 
time.  If  Jesus  was  right  in  saying  that,  if  he  bore  testimony  of  himself, 
his  testimony  was  not  true,  there  is  nothing  plainer  than  that  he  was 
wrong  in  saying  that,  although  he  bore  testimony  of  himself,  yet  his  testi- 
mony was  true.  Very  numerous  and  ingenious  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  different  writers,t  in  attempting  to  harmonise  these  expressions. 
The  most  plausible,  perhaps,  is  that  set  up  by  the  Rev.  John  Hayter  Cox, 
in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  Scripture, — which  are  expressly 
designed  to  meet  the  arguments  of  sceptics, — namely,  that  Jesus  stated 
merely  the  opinion  of  his  enemies — the  Jews,  when  he  said — *'  If  I  bear 
witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true,"  meaning  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  enemies,  it  was  not  true;  but  that  when  he  said— "Though  I  bear 
record  of  myself,  yet  my  record  is  true,"  he  stated  a  fact.  In  other 
words,  that  in  the  former  passage  he  stated  the  opinion  of  others,  but  in 
the  latter  his  own  opinion.  (Lect.  x.  p.  134.)  That  Jesus,  in  the  former 
•passage,  spoke  the  opinion  he  thought  the  Jews  held  of  him  is,  however,  a 
gratuitous  supposition,  not  only  unsupported,  but  even  directly  contradicted 
by  the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse  in  which  the  expression  occurs.— 
Having,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  cured  an  infirm  man,  the  Jews  accused  him 
of  Sabbath-breaking.  In  justification  of  his  act,  he  says  to  them — "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  From  this  expression  the  Jews 
inferred  that  Jesus  considered  himself  "  equal  to  God,"  and  became  the 
more  enraged  against  him.  Jesus,  with  an  evident  design  to  pacify  them, 
qualifies  his  expression  and  says — "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do."  He  proceeds  in  his  explanation  of  the 
power  by  which  he  wrought  his  mighty  works,  and  says — "  I  can  of  my 
own  self  do  nothing :  as  I  hear  I  judge ;  and  my  judgment  is  just ;  because 

•  In  both  pas-«age8  we  find  Eyut  fiaprvpia  as  the  verb — I  bear  witness,  or  testifj ; 
and  fAaprvpta  as  the  noun— witness,  or  testimony.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
made  the  translators  employ  wittiest  in  the  one  place  and  record  in  the  other,  unless  it 
was  to  bide  this  contradiction,  which  they  must  hare  perceived.  Record  is  a  word 
which  they  very  ill  applied  in  several  places  where  they  used  it. 

f  That  Chrii^tians  are  fully  sensible  that  there  are  in  the  Bible  f^ross  contradictions  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  some  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  volumefi,  by  different  authors, 
in  different  ages,  and  different  languages,  have  been  written  as  Harmonies  of  such  con- 
tradictions. Of  these  Harmonies  there  are  now  extant  upwards  of  a  hundred,  in  different 
languages,  while  a  much  larger  number  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  Never  were  so  many 
Harmonies  written  on  any  book,  and  never  was  a  book  which  so  much  required  them. — 
Thomas  Mann,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  publishes  a  Harmony  in  the  title  of  which 
he  states  there  are  in  it  3,000  Scriptural  contradictions  reconciled. — London,  1662,  fol. 
See  a  list  of  such  works  in  Walchii  Bibliotbeca  ^electa,  vol.  iv.  pp.  854 — 900  ;  Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Grseca,  vol.  iv.  pp.  882  —889;  Pilkinton's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony, 
pref.  pp.  18 — 20.  Michaelis's  Introduclioa  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  31~3a. 
part  U.  pp.  3«— 49. 
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I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me. 
If  1  bear  witneaa  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another  that 
beareth  witness  of  me ;  and  I  know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth 
of  me  is  true ;"  meaning  here,  by  another,  evidently  his  Father.  He  then 
tells  them  that  they  had  sent  to  John  who,  certainly,  had  borne  witness  to 
the  truth.  But  although  John  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  in  which 
the  Jews  for  a  while  were  willing  to  rejoice,  yet  he  had  a  greater  witness 
than  John.  Besides :  he  did  not  receive  testimony  from  man.  "  And," 
he  adds,  "  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of 
me."  (ver.  17 — 37.)  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  in  which  the 
expression  occurs.  There  is  here  not  the  shadow  of  ground  for  supposing 
that  Jesus  in  saying — *'  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not 
true,"  spoke  the  opinion  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  him.  What  he 
means*  and  what  he  says  is,  that  he  did  not  bear  witness  of  himself, — ^that 
it  was  the  Father  who  bore  witness  of  him ;  and  that  if  he  bore  witness  of 
himself,  that  would  be  a  proof  that  such  a  testimony  was  not  true.  What 
occasioned  him  to  utter  the  expression  which  contradicts  the  foregoing  was 
this.— After  he  had  dismissed  the  woman  caught  in  adultery,  as  already 
described,  he  said  to  the  Pharisees  who  had  brought  this  woman  to  him, 
— "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;"  whereupon  the  Pharisees  being  offended 
because  Jesus  thus  praised  himself,  said  to  him — "  Thou  bearest  record  of 
thyself;  thy  record  is  not  trae.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet  my  record  is  true,"  The  Pharisees 
seem  to  have  thought  that — as  Jesus  himself  on  another  occasion  had 
stated — ^what  a  man  said  in  praise  of  himself  was  not  true.  Jesus  sets 
about  showing  them  that,  in  his  case,  his  testimony  of  himself  was  reliable, 
telling  them  that  he  knew  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  went, — that  he 
was  not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  the  Father  who  had  sent  him, — that 
according  to  their  own  law,  the  testimony  of  two  men  was  true, — and 
that,  as  he  himself  was  one  who  bore  witness,  and  the  Father  who  had 
sent  him  was  another,  these  made  two,  and  therefore  their  testimony  was 
sufficient.  This  is  the  train  of  argument  which  Jesus — in  reply  to  the 
Pharisees — employs  to  show  that  although  he  bore  record  of  himself,  yet 
his  record  was  true.  Still  the  two  expressions  under  notice  are  utterly  at 
variance.  No  ingenuity — ^no  amount  of  sophistry  can  really  reconcile 
them.  They  are  uttered^rrespectively  of  consistency — at  two  different 
times,  to  serve  two  different  purposes, — ^the  one  to  show  that  Jesus  per- 
formed all  his  miracles  by  his  Father's  power,  and  the  other  to  prove  that, 
although  he  bore  testimony  to  his  own  greatness,  yet  his  testimony  was 
true.  Both  assertions,  however,  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  truth,-— 
one  may  be  true,  but  the  other  must  be  false. 

When  Jesus  preached  on  the  mount,  he  told  his  disciples — "Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you" ;  but  when  he  sent  his  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  told  them  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  their 
feet  as  they  departed  from  any  house  or  city  which  refused  to  receive 
them ;  and  added  that  it  should  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city ;  meaning,  of 
course,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  (Matth.  v.  44 ;  x.  14,  15.)  Now, 
these  two  moral  precepts  are  quite  at  variance  with  each  other.    The  one 
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enjoins  the  disciples  to  retorn  good  for  evil ;  the  other  bids  them  f  d  eyince 
a  ecomfal  and  contemptaoas  feeling,  diametrically  opposed  to  love— the 
love  even  of  one's  enemies.  If  Jesus  is  to  be  followed  in  his  precepts, 
how  are  we  to  know,  from  what  he  commands,  whether  we  are  to  love 
oar  enemies  or  shake  off  the  dust  from  oar  feet  as  we  part  with  them  on 
bad  terms  ?  This  instance.,  like  many  others  in  the  Gospels,  shows  that 
we  cannot  depend  on  Jesus  as  oar  moral  g^de.  We  most  judge  from  the 
nature  of  things  as  to  what  is  morally  right  and  morally  wrong,  and  can 
obey  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  only  in  those  things  in  which  common  sense 
shows  us  that  he  was  right.  In  this  case,  however,  we  know  that  even 
both  his  contradictory  precepts  are  wrong. — ^The  one,  namely  that  which 
commands  us  to  love  our  enemies  is  impracticable ;  and  the  other  is  im« 
mond,  because  the  practice  of  it  is  an  incentive  to  anger,  and  therefore  an 
infringement  of  the  social  law.  To  bless  those  that  curse  ur,  and  do  good 
to  those  that  hate  us,  are,  however,  instructions  of  a  very  high  moral  tone, 
and  worthy  of  being  closely  foUowed.  But  how  contradictory  to  this 
doctrine  is  Jesus's  words  when  he  says — *'  Whosoever  shall  deny  me 
before  men.  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."— « 
(Matth.  X.  33.)  "  Those  mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should 
reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me."  (Luke  ziz.  27.) 
The  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge  which  these  passages  breathe  is  at  utter 
variance  with  the  humane  feeling  displayed  in  those  which  enjoin  the 
returning  of  good  for  evil.  The  principle  which  Jesus  teaches  in  these  is 
that  of  returning  evil  for  evil,— of  denying  a  man  because  the  man  has 
denied  him;  and  of  killing  a  man  because  the  man  has  spumed  his 
authority.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  urge  that  here  he  is  speaking  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sinners  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
man  is  required  to  be  less  relentless  than  God, — that  man  is  commanded 
to  return  good  for  evil,  and  that  God  will  not  do  so,— that  man  is  told  to 
love  his  enemies,  and  that  God  will  not  love  his  enemies,  but  torment 
them  for  ever  in  a  lake  of  burning  brimstone.  This  is  to  require  of  man 
to  be  better  than  God,  and  to  make  it  of  no  benefit  for  us  to  contemplate 
the  goodness  of  our  Maker,  sad  endeavour  to  act  in  imitation  of  him.— 
Still,  such  is  the  absurdity  of  the  Christiaa  doctrine.  To  say  that  God  is 
tuHo  so  good  to  his  creatures  as  to  return  good  for  evU,  bat  that  he  will 
not  be  so  good  herealtar,  is  to  say  that  he  is  changeable. 

In  a  positive  precept,  Jesus  says — "  Whosoever  shall  czaitm  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  (lUtth.  ▼.  39.)  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  he  was  about  ;to  be  arrested,  he  instructed  Lis  followers 
to  be  provided  with  swords. — *'  He  that  hath  no  rrrord,  let  bim  Bell  his 
garment,  and  buy  one."  (Luke  xzii.  36.)  It  is  true  that,  shortly  after 
when  Peter  used  his  sword,  he  commanded  him  to  desist ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  give  this  command  in  order  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
non-resistance.  For  he  already  knew  that  his .  disciples  carried  swords  s 
and,  besides^  the  reason  which  he  subjoins  (ver.  37.)  for  ordering  them  to 
be  provided  with  these  weapons,  clearly  shows  that  he  wished  them  to  be 
well  armed  and  fully  prepared  to  prevent  his  arrest,  which  he  knew  would 
shortly  be  attempted.  This  reason  evidently  implies  that  he  intended 
tiiem  to  use  their  swords  when  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  arrest  him. 
But  nothing  ooald  be  more  inconsistent  than  thus  to  order  swords  to  be 
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proTided,  and  yet  to  enjoin  a  person  not  to  resist  when  a  ruffian  pom- 
meled hiB  cheeks. 

Jesus  said  that  he  was  the  light  of  the  world,  (John  viii.  12.)  and 
that  a  candle  should  not  he  placed  under  a  hushel  or  a  hed,  hut  on  a 
candlestick  that  all  might  see  its  light ;  hecause  all  things  should  be  made 
manifest.  (Luke  viii.  16,  17;  xi.  33 — 36.)  Yet  he  said  that  he  delivered 
his  doctrines  in  parables,  in  order  that  the  uninitiated  might  not  understand 
them  and  be  converted.  (Mark  iv.  11,  12.)  He  also  repeatedly  told  his 
disciples  that  they  were  the  light  of  the  world,  and  that  their  light  should 
shine  before  men,  that  they  might  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  the 
Father.  (Matth.  v.  14—16.)  Yet  he  said  to  them— "Take  heed  that  ye 
do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  ;  otherwise,  ye  have  no 
reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Matth.  vi.  I .)  These  contra- 
dictions are  so  manifest  that  no  comment  can  make  them  clearer. 

When  a  certain  young  man  asked  Jesus  what  he  should  do  in  order 
to  inherit  eternal  life,  he  told  him  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  and  give  to  the 
poor;  (Matth.  xix.  21.)  but  when  certain  followers  asked  him  what  they 
should  do  that  they  might  work  the  works  of  God,  his  advice  to  them 
was  to  believe  in  him.  (John  vi.  28,  29.)  When  a  woman  washed,  wiped, 
kissed,  and  anointed  his  feet,  he  told  her  that  her  faith  had  saved  her ;  but 
he  intimated  to  the  publican,  in  whose  house  she  was,  that  her  woiks  had 
saved  her.  (Luke  vii.  47 — 50.)  On  one  occasion  he  said — "  By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned  ; 
(Matth.  xii,  37.)  but  on  another,  he  taught  that  man  would  be  judged 
according  to  his  works.  Sometimes  he  declared  that  he  who  believed  on 
the  Son  had  everlasting  life ;  (John  iii.  36.)  and  at  other  times,  he  taught 
that  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law  gave  a  title  to 
eternal  life.  (Luke  x.  25 — 21.)  He  denounced  condemnation  against  all 
that  did  not  believe  in  him,  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  and  yet  said  that  no  one 
could  come  unto  him  except  the  Father  drew  him.  (John  vi.  44.)  Still  be 
exclaimed  that  those  who  believed  on  him  did  not  believe  on  him,  but  on 
the  Father.  (John  xii.  44.)  His  contradictions  in  reference  to  faith  in  him 
are  as  numerous  ua  they  are  irreconcileable. 

Equally  self-contradictory  is  he  in  the  following  instances.  When 
the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive  him,  because  they  believed  him  to  be 
prejudiced  against  them,  having  his  face  "  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem," two  of  his  disciples  asked  him — ••  Wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ? — 
Jesus  rebuted  them  saying — "  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  hut  to  save  them.*'  (Luke  ix.  51 — 56.)  But,  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  said — **  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth  ;  and  what  will 
I,  if  it  be  already  kindled?" — "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword."  (Luke  xii.  49,  51 — 53. 
Matth.  X.  34.)  The  supposition  that,  in  the  two  last  passages,  he  meant  fire 
and  sword  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  by  no  means  tenable ;  for  in  the  imme- 
diate context  he  declares  that  he  had  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  that  from  thenceforth 
there  should  be  five  in  one  house  divided, — three  against  two,  and  two 
agamst  three ;  evidently  showing  that  he  meant  to  create  not  only  a  civil 
war  bat  even  doneetic  battles,  so  that  a  man's  foes  should  be  those  of  his 
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own  hoasehold.  All  this  is  at  perfect  variance  with  his  declaration  that 
he  had  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  bat  to  save  them.  A  preat  many 
others  of  his  expressions,  as  recorded  in  the  GoF])el8,  show  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  save  either  men's  natural  or  spiritual  lives.  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  expressions  in  the  same  Gospels,  attributed  to 
him,  which  show  that  he  wi&hed  to  ^ave  the  whole  world.  But  these 
serve  only  to  contradict  other  expressions, — show  the  imperfection  of  the 
speaker, — and  especially  enable  the  numerous  sects  of  Christiana  now  ex- 
isting, and  the  still  more  numerous  sects  which  have  existed,  in  past  ages 
—the  very  names  of  which  are  now  found  only  in  history — to  produce 
Scriptural  authority  to  bolster  np  their  respective  conflicting  dogmas. 

Jesus  says,  in  answer  to  a  heathen  woman,  who  implores  him  to  cast 
a  devil  out  of  her  son. — '*  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel."  And  when  he  dispatches  his  disciples  to  preach,  he  pro- 
hibits them  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  limits  them  **  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel."  Yet  he  tells  the  house  of  Israel — the  Jews — "  Ye 
are  not  of  my  sheep."  (Matth.  x.  6  ;  xv.  24.  John  x.  96.)  In  like  man- 
ner does  he  contradict  himself  in  the  following  expressions — "  Cod  sent 
not  his  son  into  the  world  to  condemn  (xpivi; — to  judge)  the  world;  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved." — '*  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world." — **  For  judgment  came  I  into  the  world." 
— ''If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free  indeed." — "The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 
— *'  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  aho,  because  he  is 
the  Son  of  man." — "  I  have  many  things  to  say  and  to  judge  of  you." — 
(Comp.  John  iii.  1 7  ;  xii.  47.  with  John  v.  22,  26—29  ;  viii.  26.  36 ;  ix. 
39.)  These  contradictory  expressions,  in  whatever  sense  they  are  viewed, 
cannot  be  harmonised  without  the  utmost  violence  both  to  their  language, 
and  the  evident  sense  of  their  context.  Throughout  the  three  first  Gos- 
pels Jesus  is  made  to  teach  that  he  was  speedily  to  judge  the  world. 

£ven  in  the  same  oration  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  most  direct 
manner  possible.  He  tells  his  disciples — "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now ;"  whereas  he  had  but  just  told 
them — "  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known 
unto  you."  And  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  spoke  only  the  words 
of  the  Father.  (John  xvi.  12;  xv.  15;  vii.  16.) 

His  contradictory  views  and  expressions  regarding  adultery  and 
divorce  must  be  very  perplexing  to  Christians  who  wish  to  act  in  conformity 
to  his  doctrines  and  examples ;  especially  in  these  days  when  so  many  of  them 
in  this  country  repair  to  the  new  divorce  court  in  order  to  have  such  matters 
decided.  Seeing  that  he  had  said,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  mount,  that  who- 
ever looked  lustfully  after  a  womim,  committed  adultery  in  his  heart, — and 
that  he  also  taught  that  a  person,  in  order  to  follow  him,  should  leave,  and 
even  hate  his  wife  as  well  as  children,  (Luke  xiv.  26;  xviii.  29.  Mark  x. 
29.  Matth.  V.  28  ;  xix.  129.;  the  Pharisees  asked  him  what  his  views  were 
of  divorce.  In  reply,  he  said — "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  and 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery  against  her ;  and  if  a  woman  shall  put 
away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to  another,  she  committeth  adultery." 
On  another  occasion  he  said — "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving 
for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery ;  and  whosoever 
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shall  marry  ber  that  is  divorced  committeth  adaltery.  (Comp.  Matth.  t. 
31.  32.  with  Mark  x.  2—12.  Matth.  xix.  3—12.  Luke  xvi.  18.)  Without 
insisting  either  upon  the  discrepancy  which  is  in  the  expressions  just  cited, 
regarding  the  sin  of  marrying  divorced  persons,  or  upon  the  impiety  of 
Christians  in  contracting  alliances  with  such  persons,  taking  advantage  of 
the  law  of  men,  when  the  founder  of  their  faith  has  declared  these  alliances 
adulterous — it  is  to  be  observed  that — ^notwithstanding  Jesns's  rigorous 
definition  of  adultery,  making  it  to  exist  in  a  mere  desire,  or  in  marrying 
a  divorced  person,  yet,  when  a  woman,  caught  in  the  very  commission  of 
this  crime — a  callous  wretch  who,  when  standing  in  the  presence  of  her 
judge,  and  in  the  awful  position  of  a  criminal  to  be  tried  for  her  life,  does 
not  appear  to  have  either  expressed  or  felt  any  sorrow  for  her  offence — is 
brought  before  him,  he,  very  inconsistently,  tells  this  hardened  profligate 
that  he  does  not  condemn  her,  and  dismisses  her  without  a  word  of  reproof ! 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  he  expressly  states  that  it  is  wrong  in  any 
one  to  put  away  his  wife,  "  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,"*  advanc- 
ing as  a  reason  that  what  God  has  joined  no  man  should  put  asunder. — 
Yet  he  clearly  teaches  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  part  with  his  wife,  in  order 
to  become  his  disciple.  The  contradiction  here  is  of  a  most  decided  char- 
acter, and  the  doctrine  taught  has  a  most  mischievous  tendency.  It  may 
be  here  also  remarked  that  to  say — "  Love  your  enemies,"  and  yet  to 
declare — "  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  fother,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  is  a  miserably  conflicting  doctrine. — 
'  Although,  in  the  Gospels,  there  are  attributed  to  Jesus,  a  great  many  more 
expressions  contradictory  of  one  another,  yet  to  enumerate  them  would 
only  weary  the  reader. 


SXCTION   VI«— JSSUS'S     PRBCBPTS     AND    DOCTBINBS     AT     VARIANCX     WITH 
BIS   PBACTICB,    AMD   OF   A   BIGOTED  AND   MALBVOLBNT  SPIRIT. 

That  the  force  of  example  is  much  greater  than  that  of  precept  is  a 
faxX  which  observation  and  experience  have  well  established.  If  Jesus  had 
himself  practised  the  moral  precepts  which  he  delivered,  he  would  have 

*  To  rettrict  the  gronnds  of  divorce  to  adultery,  however,  is  s  very  aVeard  precept — 
A  woman  may  be  a  spendtluift,  a  dmnkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murdereae ;— may  be  of  each 
a  diaposition  and  of  auch  a  dangerous  character  as  to  make  it  both  disgraceful  and  unsafe 
for  her  husband  to  live  with  her,  and  yet  not  an  adultrese.  Still,  it  is  for  this  crime 
alone  that  Jesus  allows  s  Man  to  have  a  divorce  against  a  woman.  Aa  to  a  womoii  he 
mentions  her  divorcement  only  prohibitorily,  and  appeara  to  allow  her  this  power  of 
redress  under  no  circumstance.  Her  lord  and  master  may  be  an  adulterer,  may  famish 
her,  may  beat  her,  may  half  kill  her,  and  may  render  her  life  miserable  in  a  thousand 
ways,  yet  on  no  ground  does  Jesus  allow  her  to  have  a  divorce  against  her  husband.  He 
lalls  into  the  same  error  as  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  in  making  a  woman's  virtue  to 
consist  in  one  particular— continence ;  and,  like  them,  denies  to  her  any  of  the  righls 
and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  other  aez,  making  her  the  slave  of  her  lord.  Our  legislators, 
however,  have  lately,  in  behalf  of  the  righu  of  woman  enacted  much  wiser  Uws  than  any 
suggested  by  the  precepU  of  Jesus.  Much  might  be  said  regarding  his  absurd  declaration 
that  to  oiixry  a  dlvorosd  woman  is  sdulteiy. 
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carried  much  greater  inflaence  upon  his  disciples,  his  hearers,  and  society 
at  large ;  and  his  precepts,  at  the  present  distant  age,  would  much  more 
strongly  recommend  themselves  to  us  who,  under  pain  of  eternal  perdition, 
are  told  to  regard  him  as  a  pattern  of  absolute  perfection,  both  in  word 
and  deed.  According  to  the  Gospels,  however,  his  precepts  and  doctrines 
— ^whether  right  or  wrong — are  utterly  at  variance  with  his  practice  or 
conduct,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  a  few  of  which — comparatively 
very  few — we  now  intend  to  point  out. 

Jesus  preached — "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  But  we  read  that,  after  delivering 
oertwn  doctrines,  unpalatable  to  the  Jews,  "  he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry 
because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him," — that  after  "they  took  counsel 
together  for  to  put  him  to  death,"  he  "  walked  no  more  openly  among  the 
Jews,"  but  retired  into  the  wilderness. — ^that  when  "  they  sought  figain  to 
take  him,"  he  "  escaped  out  of  their  hand,  and  went  beyond  Jordan,"— 
that  when  "  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,"  he  hid  himself,  and  went 
out  of  the  temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them," — and  that  when 
even  his  own  townsmen  "  were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their 
city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong,"  he,  "  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them,  went  away."  (Luke  xii.  4 ;  iv.  28—30.  John 
viii.  1,  59 ;  z.  39,  40 ;  xi,  54.)  These  certainly  are  clear  indications  that 
he  was  afnnd  of  those  who  killed  the  body,  and  that  his  practice  or  hia 
feeling  was  at  variance  with  his  precepts.  Of  what  use  was  it  for  him  to 
preach — "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul/'  unless  he  exemplified  this  heroic  conduct  ?  To  hide  himself,  or 
retire  into  a  wilderness*  when  he  knew  that  his  enemies  were  about  to 
attack  him,  plunly  showed  that  he  feared  the  loss  of  his  life.  If  he  had 
the  courage  which  he  expected  others  to  have,  and,  particularly,  if  he  had 
the  miraculous  power  which  he  is  said  to  have  possessed,  how  easy  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  stand  his  ground,  entirely  fearless  of  the  Jews, 
— ^keep  them  at  a  distance  with  a  waive  of  his  hand — ^render  their  feet 
motionless  by  a  mere  glance ; — and  make  the  stones  which  they  attempted 
to  throw  at  him  fall  down  at  their  sides,  or  even  fall  upon  his  own  body  as 
harmlessly  as  if  they  were  feathers  1  What  a  proof  would  such  a  course 
afford  all  spectators,  not  only  that  his  precepts  and  practice  were  in  har- 
mony, but  that  he  had  supernatural  power  at  his  command  !  How  much 
more  satisfactory  would  such  a  proof  have  been  than  the  statement  that 
he  merely  eluded  the  grasp  of  his  enemies  unhurt,  which,  in  a  crowd  of 
people,  many  persons,  when  assailed,  in  the  present  age,  manage  to  effect! 
Truly,  it  is  said  that,  when  a  band  of  soldiers  came  to  arrest  him,  they 
were  no  sooner  told  by  him  that  he  was  the  person  they  wanted,  than  they 
"  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground."  This,  however,  serves  only  to 
show  how  contradictory  the  Gospel  tales  are  about  Jesus.  The  three  first 
Gospels  make  no  mention  of  this  remarkable  incident,  but  represent  the 
soldiers,  guided  by  Judas,  as  marching  straight  to  Jesus  and  laying  hands 
on  him,  which  made  Peter — ^ig^oring  all  faith  in  the  supematoral  power 
of  his  master,  as  well  as  in  that  of  hu  own — use  his  sword,  and  cut  off  a 
man's  ear. 

JesuSf  approvingly  citing  the  Mosaic  law«  tdd  a  certain  young  mao 
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that,  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life,  he  must,  among  other  things,  honour 
his  father  and  mother.  (Mark  x.  19.)  But  Jesus  himself  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  at  all  times  practised  this  precept.  The  dishonourable  manner 
in  which  he  treated  his  mother,  on  Iwo  distinct  occasions — and  each  time 
before  a  numerous  multitude  of  people — has  already  been  shown,  (p.  347.) 
He  also  taught  that  if  one  man  was  angry  with  another  he  was  in  danger 
of  judgment,  and  if  he  called  him  a  fool  he  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of 
hell ;  yet  we  have  seen  that,  utterly  regardless  of  this  doctrine,  Jesus  was 
angry  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  very  often  called  them  fools. 
He  taught  poverty  of  spirit  and  meekness ;  yet  he  behaved  to  his  antago- 
nists— the  various  Jewish  religious  sects — in  a  most  haughty  and  over- 
bearing manner.  He  taught  love  to  enemies ;  but  his  language  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees — his  chief  adversaries — amply  proves  that  he  did 
not  love  them.  He  taught  that  if  a  man  received  a  blow  on  the  cheek  he 
was  to  turn  the  other  towards  his  assailant,  in  order  to  receive  another 
blow ;  but  when  he  was  struck  on  the  face, — probably  on  his  very  cheek — 
for  what  was  deemed  insolence  to  the  Jewish  pontiff,  we  do  not  read  that 
he  turned  the  other  cheek  for  a  second  blow,  but  that,  acting  much  more 
rationally,  he  remonstrated  with  the  coward  who  struck  him,  when  under 
restraint  and  unable  to  defend  himself.  (Mark  xxii.  64.  John  xviii.  19 — 23.) 
He  taught — **  Resist  not  evil"  ;  but,  in  practice,  so  much  further  did  he 
go  than  merely  to  resist  evil,  or  act  in  self  defence,  that  he  became  even 
the  aggressor — flogging  out  of  the  temple  a  number  of  inoffensive  mer- 
chants, ^ho  had  a  perfectly  legitimate  right  to  the  position  which  they 
occupied.  He  taught — **  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise ;"  but,  if  he  had  a  fig  tree,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  wished  it  to  be  withered, — if  he  had  two  thousand  swine»  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  have  wished  them  to  be  drowned, — if  he  had 
been  instead  of  the  merchants  in  the  temple,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
woald  have  much  relished  the  lashes  of  the  whip,  or  liked  to  have  his 
money  scattered  under  the  feet  of  a  tumultuous  crowd, — if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  Scribes  or  Pharisees,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  would 
have  liked  the  manner  in  which  he  used  them,  and  the  foul  language  with 
which  he  bespattered  them.  Indeed,  in  a  thousand  instances  has  Jesus 
acted  contrary  to  his  precept  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  have  wished 
them  to  do  unto  him. 

Further :  he  taught  brevity  in  prayer,  and  prohibited  "  vain  repeti- 
tions," in  imitation  of  the  heathen,  who  thought  they  should  be  heard 
"for  their  much  speaking."  (Matth  vi.  7.)  But  he  did  not  himself 
practise  this  brevity.  John  (xvii.)  occupies  a  whole  chapter  of  twenty-six 
long  verses  in  giving  a  verbatim  et  literatim  report  of  his  prayer  on  one 
occasion,  which  prayer  is  not  only  very  long,  but  contains  a  great  number 
of  ••  repetitions"  or  tautologies.  We  find  also  that — in  dread  of  the  fate 
which  awaited  him,  and  in  entreaties  that  it  might  be  averted— ^he  prayed 
80  long  that  his  disciples,  who  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  fell 
asleep. — prayed,  apparently,  for  an  hour,  during  which  period  he  expected 
his  disciples  to  keep  awake.  While  thus  praying,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that,  at  different  intervals,  he  "  spake  the  same  words."  But  in  neither 
of  these  instances  did  he  use  the  words  of  the  formula  which  he  prescribed 
to  his  foUowerB.   (Mattb.  vi.  7— 18 ;  xxvi.  39—44.     Mark  xiv.  36—89.) 
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His  precept  is  here  at  perfect  variance  with  his  practice,  in  regard  to  an 
important  Christian  duty.  He  prescribes  brevity  and  prohibits  repetitions 
and  verbosity  in  prayer ;  yet  he  himself  indulges  in  long  prayers,  repeti- 
tions, and  verbosity,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  anomaly 
of  one  divine  Being  supplicating  another  for  aid,  which  appears  very 
strange  to  human  reason,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
advance  any  valid  reason  that— if  Jesus  gave  the  best  possible  instructions 
to  his  disciples  how  to  succeed  in  praying  to  the  Father — the  same  course 
would  not  have  been  the  most  successful  for  him  to  adopt  in  praying  to 
the  same  object  of  worship. 

Jesus  further  taught  that  people  should  communicate  to  others  all  the 
knowledge  they  possessed — especially  knowledge  of  divine  things.  He 
repeatedly  said  to  his  disciples — "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  :  a  city 
that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  to  all  that 
are  in  the  bouse.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (Matth  v. 
14 — 16.  Mark  iv.  21,  22.  Luke  viii.  16,  17  ;  xi.  33.)  On  some  occasions, 
when  inculcating  the  same  duty,  he  taught  that  there  was  nothing  hid  that 
should  not  be  manifested,  and  no  secret  that  should  not  come  abroad. — 
After  evincing  such  a  liberal  spirit,  in  precept,  who  would  have  expected 
to  find  it  the  practice  of  Jesus  to  communicate  his  instructions  in  dark  and 
unintelligible  parables,  avowedly  that  his  audience  might  fail  to  understand 
him,  •'  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted."  (Mark  iv.  12.)  What 
influence  could  his  precepts  have  even  upon  his  disciples,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  his  practice  was  diametrically  opposed  to  them  ?  They  must 
have  thought  that  what  he  said  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  notori- 
ously verified  in  him,  namely,  that  they  laid  heavy  burdens  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  but  that  they  themselves  would  not  touch  such  burdens  with  one 
of  their  fingers. 

Humility  was  a  virtue  which  Jesus  often  inculcated,  both  by  precept 
and  symbol,  pointing  out  little  children  as  emblems  of  this  disposition, 
and  declaring  that  whoever  exalted  himself  should  be  abased,  and  whoever 
should  humble  himself  should  be  exalted.  (Matth.  xviii.  1 — 4  ;  xxii.  12. 
Mark  x,  13 — 15,  43.)  He  also  frequently  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
seeking  his  own  glory,  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim,  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  who  spoke  of  himself  sought  his  own  glory.  (John  vii.  18.)  Still  the 
language  attributed  to  him  throughout  the  Gospels,  when  speaking  of 
himself,  or  when  others,  in  his  presence,  expressed  their  opinion  of  him,  is 
brimful  of  egotism,  self-praise,  and  self-glorification.  He  said — "  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world" — *•  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  and  so  on.  He  also 
said  that  he  was  greater  than  the  temple,  greater  than  Solomon,  greater 
than  Jonas,  and  that  he  was  lord  of  the  Sabbath,  demanding  that  all  men 
should  honour  him  as  they  honoured  the  Father ;  yet  he  said  he  soaght 
not  his  own  glory,  or  honoured  himself!  He  denounced  all  previous 
prophets  and  patriarchs  as  thieves  and  robbers,  speaking  of  them  in  the 
following  uncharitable  language — *'A11  that  ever  came  before  me  are 
thieves  and  robbers."  (John  x.  8.)  On  several  occasions,  he  spoke  of 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  other  worthies,  whom  the  Old  Testament  shows  to 
have  been  men  under  divine  influence,  holding  daily  and  hourly  communi- 
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cation  with  God.  He  frequently  inveighed  against  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
Christians  say  was  divine,  and  therefore  perfect.  With  the  view  of 
praising  himself,  by  way  of  contrast,  he  attributed  falsehood  to  Abraham. 
In  a  discussion  wiUi  the  Jews,  he  undertook  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of 
his  misssion,  advancing  as  an  argument  that  he  bore  witness  of  his  Father, 
and  that  his  Father  bore  witness  of  him.  Not  satisfied  with  this  sophis- 
tical reasoning — the  substance  of  which  was  tbat  he  proved  his  Father, 
and  that  his  Father  proved  him — ^the  Jewish  doctors  asked  him — "Where 
is  thy  Father  ?"  and  after  hearing  his  reply,  asked  him — "  Who  art  thou  ?" 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy  that  ensued  Jesus  told  them  that  they 
were  not  the  children  of  Abraham,  but  the  offspring  of  the  devil,  and  that, 
as  to  Abraham,  from  whom  they  boasted  to  have  sprung,  he  had  not  told 
the  truth.* — "  Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which 
I  have  heard  of  God :  this  did  not  Abraham."  (John  viii.  40.)  If  Jesus's 
conduct  displays  any  meekness  or  humility,  the  notions  entertained,  in  the 
present  age,  of  these  ornaments  of  human  nature  are  decidedly  wrong. 

In  his  conversation  with  an  abandoned  woman  of  Samaria,  instead  of 
inspiring  her  with  his  greatness,  by  a  magnanimous  behaviour — glowing 
benevolence,  transcendent  wisdom,  and  other  qualities  of  mental  excellence, 
which,  by  means  of  their  inherent  tendency,  always  carry  a  proportionate 
influence  on  other  minds,  he  must,  in  self-praise,  tell  her  that,  if  she  knew 
who  asked  her  for  water,  she  would  ask  him  for  a  blessing.  His  apparent 
vainglory  was  offensive  even  to  this  low  woman  and  made  her  exclaim — 
"  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob  ?"  Jesus,  however,  proceeded 
to  tell  her  in  a  vaunting  strain  that  he  could  give  her  water  that  should  be 
in  her  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  (John  iv.  14.) 

*  Abnliam  certainly  did  tell,  at  least,  two  notorious  falselioods ;  to  which,  perhaps, 
Jesns  allodes.  When  he  was  very  old  and  bis  wife  at  the  adranced  age  of  sixty-fiYC,  he 
took  her  with  him  into  Egypt  Fearing  that  the  Egyptians — struck  with  her  matchless 
beauty  even  at  this  TCnerable  old  age— would  kill  him  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
her,  he  told  her  to  pretend  that  she  was  bis  sister,  while  he  alto  would  tell  the  same  tale. 
(Gen.  xii.  10 — 20.)  No  sooner  did  the  Egyptian  princes  glance  at  Sarah,  than  they 
were  enchanted  with  her  beauty.  Even  the  king  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  had 
her  brought  to  his  harem,  having  been  assured  by  Abraham  that  she  was  his  sister.— 
The  monarch,  however,  was  soon  glad  to  rid  himself  of  her. — The  Lord,  because  of 
Abraham's  deception,  punished  Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  severe  plagues  for  taking 
Sarah ;  although  he  had  done  so  with  her  own  consent,  with  the  acquiescence  of  her 
husband,  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  misrepresentation  I  Sarah's  beauty  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  wonderfully  unfading  sort ;  for  in  twenty-five  years  afterwards — when 
she  was  ninety  years  of  age—we  find  tbat  her  irresistible  charms  were  equally  danger* 
OQS  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  were  again  the  cause  that  Abraham  had  recourse  to  falsehood. 
Alas  1  how  human  nature  has  degenerated !  How  much  sooner  female  beauty  now  fades 
than  in  the  time  of  Sarah !  When,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  she  was  pregnant;  and 
travelling  with  her  lord  through  the  territories  of  a  Phoenician  king  named  AUmelech, 
her  beauty  had  the  same  enchanting  effect  on  this  monarch  as  it  had  had  twenty-five 
years  before,  on  the  Egyptian  king.  (Gen.  xzi.  18.)  It  must  however  be  admitted  that 
8arah*s  conduct  was  as  singular  as  her  beauty  was  imperishable.  But  to  waive  this 
point — the  Lord,  in  a  dream,  threatened  Abimelech  with  instant  death,  if  he  touched  his 
new  mistress.  Yet,  why  was  the  Lord  wrath  with  Abimelech  for  believing  Abraham's 
falsehood  f  And  even  if  the  monarch  sinned  thereby,  why  curse  all  the  women  of  his 
bouse  for  his  fkultr  But  as  the  Lord  prevented  him  from  sinning,  why  punish  him  7 — > 
Why  load  the  real  cause  of  all  the  mischief  with  so  many  gifts  f  These,  and  a  thousand 
other  questions,  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  meditative  Chriatian,  in  reading 
this  singultf  Dtmtlve. 
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With  a  remarkable  degree  of  vanity  did  Jesoa  ask  hia  disdplea — 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  ?"  Having  been  told  that 
some  said  he  was  John  the  Baptist,  some  that  he  was  Elias,  others  that  he 
was  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets*  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought 
this  compliment  by  any  means  flattering;  and  he  therefore  asked  his 
disciples — '*  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  Whereupon  Peter  answered — 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  No  sooner  was  this 
said  than  Jesus,  as  if  elevated  by  the  compliment,  broke  out  in  accents  of 
praise  to  Peter,  pouring  upon  him  a  profusion  of  blessings,  attributing  to 
his  knowledge  a  supernatural  origin,  and  giving  him  absolute  authority  on 
earth  and  in  heaven. — "  Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Bar-jona ;  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
tkau  shaU  bM  on  earth  sktil  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shali 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  (Matth.  xvi.  13 — 19.)  So  well 
paid  was  this  poor  illiterate  fisherman  for  praising  his  master  that  he  was 
made  the  punUke  basis  of  the  Christian  church,  and  invested  with  absolute 
papal  power  over  the  whole  human  race  I  Here  we  plainly  see  that  Peter 
complimented  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus,  gratified  thereby,  complimented  Peter 
in  return.  Such  a  desire  for  praise  of  men,  however,  was  perfectly  oppo- 
site to  the  humihation  which  Jesus  so  frequently  inculcated.  And  are  we 
to  take  his  conduct  on  this  pmnt  as  a  pattern  ?  If  we  imitated  him  in  oar 
love  of  praise  and  self-glorification,  would  we  not  make  ourselves  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  sense  and  of  proper  moral  feeling  ? 

Many  of  the  foregoing  instances,  like  others  found  in  the  Gospels, 
besides  showing  a  d^sf^^reement  between  Jesus's  precepts  and  practioes, 
also  indicate  that  considerable  bigotry,  illiberality,  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
even  a  malevolent  tendency,  pervaded  much  that  he  said  and  did.  It  is 
admitted  that,  likewise  in  the  Gospels,  there  are  attributed  to  him  many 
expressions  of  noble  feelings ;  such  as  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  praying 
when  on  the  cross  for  forgiveness  for  those  who  maltreated  him,  and 
inviting  all  who  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  to  come  to  him  and  obtain 
mental  ease.  But  the  narrow  and  malevolent  spirit  evinced  by  the  same 
person,  on  other  occasions,  ill  contrasts  with  these  touching  emotions,  and 
exposes  the  fickleness  and  imperfection  of  the  mind  from  which  both  could 
emanate.  Very  limited  was  the  benevolence  which  dictated  such  language 
as— "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me," 
— "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine," — "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes," — "  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shaU  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundance ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath," — "  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth, 
and  commanded  them  saying,  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"—-"  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel," — "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs." — Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  exftemooB  foond  in  the 
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Gospels,  indicntive  of  the  narrow  philanthropy  of  Jesu8<  The  two  passages 
lust  cited  are  portions  of  his  answer  to  a  Grecian  woman,  who  implored 
him  to  cast  a  demon  out  of  her  child.  (Mark  vii.  26 — 29.)  In  reply  to 
her  entreaties,  Jesus  said — **  Let  the  children  be  first  filled  ;  for  it  is  not 
meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs."  To  this 
insulting  language  the  woman  very  deferentially,  but  aptly,  rejoined — •*  Yes 
Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  u^^der  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs/'— 
Whereupon  Jesus  said  to  her — •*  For  this  saying  go  thy  way  ;  the  devil  is 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter."  Now,  what  Jesus  said  to  this  distressed 
woman  conveyed  ah  exclusive,  bigoted,  despising  idea,  which  could  hardly 
come  from  a  teacher,  wliose  bosom  glowed  with  benevolence  towards  the 
whole  human  race,  and  who  would  fain  clasp  the  whole  world  in  the  arms 
of  charity.  Nor  are  such  words,  by  any  means,  in  accordance  with  a 
sound  notion  of  even  mere  justice.  To  suppose  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  preferred  the  Jews  to  all  other  nations,  or  preferred  even  one  of 
his  rational  creatures  to  another,  irrespectively  of  any  moral  consideration, 
involves  an  idea  of  partiality  and  injustice.  If,  however,  this  Grecian 
woman  had  been  less  witty — for  which  she  could  not  be  blamed — if  she 
had  been  less  happy  in  her  repartee  about  the  dogs  eating  the  crumbs,  it 
appears  that  Jesus  would  not  have  driven  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter, 
because  he  expressly  said  to  her — "  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  devil 
is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter."  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  merit  of 
this  saying  which  induced  him  to  expel  the  demon  ; — not  the  love  of  doing 
good, — not  an  unconditional  and  purely  benevolent  disposition  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  mortals.  And  agreeably  to  this,  it  is  repeatedly  said 
in  the  Gospels,  that  he  did  this  or  that  because  of  something  in  the  person 
who  besought  his  good  offices.  If  the  Syrophoenician  happened  to  have 
been  endowed  with  less  sense — happened  to  have  been  a  dull,  spiritless 
woman,  and  yet  have  been  a  most  worthy  person  in  other  respects,  Jesus 
would  not,  apparently,  have  commanded  the  demon  to  quit  her  daughter. 
There  is  not  only  bigotry,  but  considerable  injustice  pervading  the  whole 
of  this  transaction. 

The  same  narrow  and  malevolent  spirit  characterises  the  answer  he 
gave  to  his  disciples,  already  cited,  when  they  demanded  of  him  why  he 
spoke  in  parables. — '•  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done 
in  parables ;  that  seeing  they  may  sec,  and  not  perceive ;  and  hearing  they 
may  hear,  and  not  understand ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted, 
and  their  sins  should  be.  forgiven  them."  (Mark  i v.  10—12.  Matth.  xiii. 
10 — 17  ;  xi.  25.  Luke  viii.  10;  x.  21 — 24.)  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Jesus 
designedly  kept  all  people,  except  his  twelve  disciples,  ignorant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  doctrines  be  preached.  What  would  be  thought,  in  the 
present  age,  of  a  public  instructor  who  would  act  in  this  malignant  manner 
towards  his  audience  ?  But  in  Jesus,  such  a  conduct  was  still  more  culpa- 
ble and  irrational ;  for  he  continually  endeavoured  to  convince  people  that 
he  had  been  sent  from  God  to  save  them  from  their  sins.  He  continually 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  believe  in  him,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  keep  from 
them  the  evidence  which  was  necessary  for  them  to  have,  before  they  could 
believe.  Such  a  conduct  cannot  be  deemed  either  rational,  wise,  or  bene- 
volent, especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  Jesus  repeatedly  pronounced 
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eternal  damnation  upon  all  who  did  not  believe  in  him.  How  different  the 
sentiment  breathed  by  the  passages  just  cited  to  show  Jesus's  bigotry  and 
illiberal  disposition,  from  the  aspirations  of  many  of  the  noble  precepts 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Gospels,  such  as — *•  bless  them  that  curse  you" — 
"  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you" — '*  Let  your  light  shine  before  men," 
and  so  on !  The  one  class  is  the  language  of  the  most  magnanimous  dis- 
position, the  other  the  utterance  of  a  vicious  mind ;  the  one  glows  with 
the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  the  other  rankles  with  profound  hatred  ; 
the  one  radiates  with  super-human  benignity,  the  other  bums  with  the 
enmity  of  a  fiend.  If  both  emanated  from  Jesus,  they  prove  him  to  have 
been  much  more  inconsistent  and  fickle  than  any  public  teacher  known  to 
history,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  If  only  one  class  of  these  expressions 
came  from  him,  how  are  we  to  know  which  ?  We  have,  however,  no  good 
reason  for  believing  that  both  did  not  proceed  from  him,  if  ever  one  did. 
How  then  are  those  much  abused  Scribes  and  Pharisees — indeed  all  who 
heard  him,  except  his  twelve  disciples — to  be  blamed  for  not  believing  in 
him,  if  he  wilfully  and  of  set  purpose  delivered  his  doctrines  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  that,  hearing  him,  they  should  not  understand  him,  lest  they 
should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  be  forgiven  ?  Such  a  doctrine  as  this 
carries  on  the  face  of  it  evidence,  not  only  tliat  it  did  not  proceed  from  the 
just  God,  who  makes  his  sun  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  but  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  either 
a  wise  or  virtuous  man.  It  has  not  a  grain  of  philanthropy ;  nay,  it  strongly 
savours  of  the  misanthropist ;  it  contains  an  open  avowal  of  purpose  to 
deceive  men  by  a  system  of  mystification  which  concealed  the  truth  from 
then,  and  led  them  to  eternal  perdition ;  in  a  word,  it  is  more  flagrant 
than  any 'thing  which  can  be  attributed  to  Mahomed  the  impostor,  who 
never  thus  unblushingly  avowed  the  practice  of  such  a  system  of  wilful 
and  malignant  deception  on  the  people. 

This  narrow  spirit — this  aversion  to  do  good  to  mankind  generally,  is 
not  a  disposition  occasionally  evinced  in  incidental  expressions  of  Jesus, 
but  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  most  of  his  parables,  and  pervades  his 
general  conduct ;  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see.  if  he  read  the  Gospels  with 
an  unbiassed  mind ;  notwithstanding  the  declaration  that  he  went  about 
doing  good ;  which  good,  however,  is  shown  to  have  consisted  almost 
entirely  in  healing  bodily  diseases.  But  even  when  be  effected  a  cure  on 
any  person,  he  displayed  the  same  narrow  spirit,  in  charging  him  not  to 
make  known  the  benefit  he  had  received.  He  charged  even  his  disciples 
not  to  tell  any  man  that  he  was  the  Christ.  Very  frequently,  when  great 
multitudes  of  anxious  hearers  were  about  him,  he  withdrew,  and  left  them 
in  disappointment.  (Matth.  viii.  18.  Mark  i.  35 — 38  ;  iii.  7.  Luke  iv.  42; 
V.  16.)  But  why  thus  retire?  Why  not  impart  spiritual  knowledge  to 
these  multitudes  who  appear  anxious  to  receive  it  ?  Why  not  convert 
them  all  ?  To  deny  that  he  had  not  the  will,  or  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  do  so,  is  to  deny  his  divinity.  To  suppose  a  God  limited  either  in 
benevolence  or  power  is  a  contradiction.  But  that  he  aimed  at  doing  good 
to  the  human  race  at  large — or  at  what  is  called  saving  the  world — is 
flatly  denied  by  a  vast  number  of  his  own  expressions,  which  display 
remarkable  uncharitableness,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  most  wretched 
maleyolente.    He  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  idea  that  manjn  were  called,  hut 
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few  chosen,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  haman  race  would 
be  plunged  into  the  fire  of  his  Gehenna,  while  only  a  select  few  would  be 
received  into  his  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Matth.  vii.  14,  22,  23  ;  xiii.  1 — 58; 
xix.  25—29;  xx.  16;  xxii.  14;  xxv.  31—46.  Luke  xiii.  23—30.) 


Section  VII. — thb  obscurity  of  jbbub's  tbacbiko,  and  thb  bvabive 

CHARACTBR    OF  BIS  ANSWERS   TO    QUBtTIONS    PUT  TO    BIM  TOUCHING  H18 
doctrine   and   MISSION. 


It  was  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  with  noble  courage — consider- 
ing the  position  he  held,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived — that  Dr.  Thomas 
Edwards,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
1 790,  said,  regarding  the  Scriptures,  that  if  their  obscurity  *•  cannot  be 
denominated  a  considerable  error,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
considerable  imperfection."  To  no  portion  of  them  does  this  remark  apply 
more  forcibly  than  to  Jesus's  discourses,  as  reported  in  the  Gospels.  His 
mode  of  teaching — if  it  can  be  called  teaching — was  habitually  and  inten- 
tionally obscure,  enigmatical,  and  pretentious.  His  answers  to  questions 
put  to  him  were  never  direct,  clear,  and  explicit ;  but  almost  always  ambi- 
guous, dark,  and  often  evasive.  He  evinced  a  great  dislike  to  answer  any 
questions  in  explanation  of  his  dark  sayings ;  and  whenever  he  conde- 
scended to  do  so,  he  always  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he 
had  a  rooted  aversion  to  be  put  to  the  test,  or  to  enlighten  those  who 
were  anxious  for  instruction.  He  loved  the  mystical  and  enigmatic,  and 
was  delighted  with  blind  belief  in  his  dogmas.  He  dreaded  being  known, 
and  shunned  full  and  free  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  the 
reality  of  his  miracles.  While  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
expected  his  own  to  be  received  without  any  rational  grounds  of  belief; 
and  all  who  did  not  receive  them  he  anathematised.  It  has  justly  been 
observed  that  truth  publishes  her  precepts  to  be  examined, — is  mild, 
courteous,  and  tolerant  of  the  views  of  others  ;  but  that  error  is  haughty 
and  intolerant, — impatient  of  intrusion  and  adverse  to  discussion.  Mr. 
Newman,  in  his  Phases  of  Faith,  (p.  157.)  commenting  on  Jesus's  reply  to 
the  rich  young  man,  who  came  to  him  for  religious  instruction,  very 
properly  remarks  that  it  appears  it  was  not  so  much  his  aim  to  enlighten 
this  youth,  *'  as  to  stop  his  mouth,  and  keep  up  his  own  ostentation  of 
omniscience.  Had  he  desired  to  enlighten  him,  surely  no  mere  dry 
dogmatic  command  was  needed,  but  an  intelligent  guidance  of  a  willing 
and  trusting  soul."  It  is  clear,  however,  to  any  one  who  has  attentively 
read  the  Gospels,  that  obscurity,  dogmatism,  and  evasive  replies,  are  the 
most  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  Jesus's  teaching.  £ven  when  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  obscurity  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  words 
which  he  uttered.  In  general,  clearness  and  simplicity  characterise  the 
language  of  youth.  But  at  this  period  of  life,  Jesus  spoke  so  obscurely 
that  even  his  parents  could  not  understand  him.  When,  coming  from  a 
national  feast,  they  had  lost  him  and  had  afterwards  found  him  in  the 
temple,  he  said,  in  reply  to  their  reproof,—"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
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about  my  Father's  business  ?     And  they  understood  not  the  saying  which 
he  spake  unto  them."  (Luke  ii.  49,  50.) 

In  his  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  Jesus  is  peculiarly 
obscure  and  apparently  mystical.  Fatigued  and  thirsty  in  travelling  from 
Judea  to  Galilee,  he  sat  down  on  the  brink  of  a  well  near  Sychar,  in  the 
country  of  the  Samaritans,  while  his  disciples  went  into  the  city  to  pur- 
chase food.  As  he  thus  rested,  a  Samaritan  female  came  to  draw  water 
from  the  well.  Jesus  asked  her  to  allow  him  to  drink  from  the  pitcher 
she  had  in  her  hand.  His  Jewish  countenance  betraying  his  nation,  the 
woman  was  astonished  that  a  Jew  should  ask  her — a  Samaritan— to  give 
him  water ;  since  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  on  religious  grounds — ^like  the 
different  sects  of  Christians,  in  the  present  age,  such  as  Protestants  and 
Roman  Cathohcs — profoundly  hated  one  another,  and  refrained  from  all 
communication.  Jesus,  however,  nobly  surmounting  his  national  prejudice 
for  the  nonce,  said  to  the  woman — "  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and 
who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldest  have  asked 
of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  (Jobn  iv.  10.)  But 
how  dark  and  unintelligible  must  this  expression  have  been  to  the  poor 
benighted  Samaritan,  who,  from  the  profligate  life  she  led,  appears  not  to 
have  belonged  to  the  more  educated  and  intelligent  class  of  society !  That 
what  Jesus  said  was  not  understood  by  her  is  positively  proved  by  her 
rejoinder. —'*  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep  ; 
from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  Inring  water  ?"  Jesus  does  not  shed  a 
ray  of  light  upon  the  question  asked  him — does  not  attempt  to  correct  the 
mistaken  notion  of  the  woman — does  not  tell  what  he  means  by  the  gift  of 
God,  about  the  meaning  of  which  the  commentators  to  this  day  are  puz- 
zled—does not  tell  her  whence  he  had  that  living  water-^oeB  not  explain 
to  her  that  he  did  not  mean,  by  living  water,  the  same  as  the  Orientals 
meant,  namely,  spring  water,  or  water  in  a  literal  sense,  such  as  she  drew 
from  the  well ;  but  replies  to  her  by  uttering  another  still  more  obscure 
sentence. — "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again ;  but 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  The  meaning  of  this  language  is  as  dark  and 
uncertain  as  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  has  given  commentators  as  much 
work  to  unravel  it.  But  if  it  means  what  they  say,  namely  the  Holy  Ghost, 
grace,  and  so  on,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  was  far  too  enigmatical  for 
this  loose  woman  to  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  sense  which  the  speaker 
intended  to  convey.  For  her  answer  was — "  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that 
I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw."  Still,  Jesus  did  not  attempt  to 
enlighten  this  heretic  and  courtezan  whose  conversion  he  had  undertaken ; 
but,  when  she  pressed  him  to  give  her  some  of  the  wonderful  water  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  he  turned  the  conversation,  and  told  her  to  call  her 
husband  thither.  Of  the  same  dark  nature,  however,  continued  his  con- 
versation with  her,  till  his  disciples  appeared  and  put  an  end  to  it ;  being 
much  annoyed — either  from  their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  lady, 
or  because  she  was  a  Samaritan — that  their  master  should  thus  scandalise 
them  by  his  tete-a-tete  with  her,  yet  not  venturing  to  ask  him  what  he 
sought  of  her,  or  even  why  he  talked  to  her.  (ver.  27.)  But  what  con- 
cerns ua  at  present  is  the  anomaly  that,  although  Jesus  came  to  preach  the 
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Gospel  to  the  poor,  yet  he  spoke  so  obscurely  that  those  whom  he  addressed 
could  not  understand  him. 

Of  the  same  mystic,  ambiguous,  and  dogmatic  character  is  the  doc- 
trine which  he  delivered  to  Nicodemus,  a  Jewish  senator  who  came  to  him 
for  instruction,  but  apparently  received  very  little*  He  introduced  himself 
by  acknowledging  Jesus's  divine  mission,  which  gave  t\\e  latter  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  declare  himself  the  Messiah,  no  Jews  being  now  at  hand  to 
stone  him.  But  his  reply  was  evasive  and  irrelevant,  as  well  as  unintelli- 
gible to  his  new  disciple. — "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
file  kingdom  of  God."  (John  iii.  3.)  The  Jewish  ruler  not  being  able  to 
understand  this  enigmatical  expression,  asked  with  wonder — "  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his 
mother's  womb  and  be  born?"  Jesus  attempts  to  illustrate;  but  the 
unhappy  mode  he  employs  is  that  of  explaining  one  obscare  expression  by 
a  series  of  other  expressions  still  more  obscure — *'  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  and 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee. 
Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit."*  Although  the 
fact  that  Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  ordinary  acumen,  and 
one  whose  high  position  in  society — besides  being  a  teacher — is  a  guarantee 
that  he  had  received  what,  in  that  age,  wouhl  be  deemed  liberal  education, 
yet  he  utterly  failed  to  acquire  any  idea  of  what  Jesus  meant,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  he  took  to  explain  himself.f  He  therefore  exclfiimed 
— "  How  can  these  things  be  ?"     Imagining  that  the  Jewish  senator  was 

*  If  the  English  translators  had  not  materially  clarified  this  passage,  by  rendering  it 
in  harmony  with  their  theological  creed,  it  would  be  much  more  obscure  than  it  is — 
would  be  as  obscure  in  English  as  it  is  in  Greek.  The  word  irvfVfja  used  throughout 
the  passage,  and  evidently  meaning  the  same  thing  in  erery  instance,  is  translated  in 
one  place  spirit,  but  in  another  wind.  The  word  really  means  tcind  or  air,  and  the  passage 
literally  and  properly  reads  in  the  following  absurd  manner — "Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  tcind  {irvtvfia)  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  is  flcbh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  wind  {wvtvpLa)  is  trtW.  Marvel  not  that 
I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind  (irpiVfM)  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it 
goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  wind,  (irvcvftct.)'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  meant  the  same  thing  by  vviVfia  in  every  instance  in  thie 
passage.  And  that  he  meant  triW  is  clear  from  what  he  says  of  the  wind  blowing,  and 
of  its  sound  being  heard,  while  itself  invisible.  In  other  places,  the  word  may  signify 
treat hf  inspiration,  life,  ^r.     (Vid.  p.  110.) 

t  The  doctrine  of  being  born  again  is  much  older  than  the  time  of  Jesus.  Ae 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  more  fully,  it  was  much  inculcated  by  the 
Brahmin  priests,  and  others.  Moreover,  it  was  current  among  the  Jews  at  the  time.  It 
was  aUo  taught  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  (Strauss  Leben  Jesu,  toI.  ii.  p.  154.)  On 
the  supposition  that  the  Gospels  are  historically  true,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  there- 
fore that  Nicodemus  should  have  been  so  ignorant  as  he  appears  of  this  doctrine.  But 
there  is  ample  evid%nce,  particularly  in  John's  Gospel,  that  it  is  not  a  narrative  of  facte 
which  had  even  tradition  for  their  basis,  but  that  it  is  a  composition  fabricated  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  wriler.  llie  discourses,  whether  dialogues  or  monologues,  are  so 
complete  and  concatenated,  and  aUo  of  such  length,  that  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
writer  from  memory  wrote  with  such  exactness.    It  has  also  throughout  the  pecaliaxity 
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Tery  obtuse,  Jesus  twittingly  asked  him — "  Art  thoa  a  master  of  Israel, 
BQd  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had 
told  him  only  what  he  had  known  and  had  seen  ;  and  that  as  he  had  told 
only  of  earthly  things,  and  he  had  not  believed,  he  woald  scarcely  believe 
if  he  told  him  of  heavenly  things.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  silenced, 
but  not  to  have  convinced,  the  hamble  senator  with  the  following  contra- 
dictory words. — ''  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son-  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  Jesus, 
when  he  thus  said  that  no  one  but  himself  had  ascended  to  heaven,  appears 
to  have  forgotten  Enoch  and  Elias.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
stand how  he  had  then  ascended  to  heaven,  seeiog  that  he  was  on  earth 
talking  to  Nicodemus.  On  the  same  ground  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  was  then  "  in  heaven."  Was  it  possible  for  Nicodemus,  although  a 
"  teacher  in  Israel,"  to  understand  the  ambiguous,  enigmatical,  and  con- 
tradictory doctrine  which  Jesus  broached  to  him  ?  Although  he  perceived 
that  his  disciple  did  not  comprehend  him, — although  the  last  question 
which  the  solicitous  senator  asked  was — "  How  can  these  things  be  ?"  yet 
Jesus  did  not  offer  a  word  of  explanation,  but  taunted  him  with  being  a 
"  master,"  and  yet  unable  to  understand  anything  about  being  bom  again, 
and  averred  that  he  had  advanced  nothing  to  him  but  what  was  well 
known;  evidently  expecting  him  to  exercise  blind  belief  in  his  mystic 
dogmas.  This  is  a  deplorable  feature  in  the  character  of  a  public  teacher, 
especially  a  missionary  said  to  have  been  divinely  sent  to  enlighten  the 
world.  If,  in  reality,  Jesus  had  been  thus  sent,  we  would  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  God  devised  means  to  counteract  his  designs;  that  he 
thus  hindered  the  salvation,  not  only  of  the  Jews  who  heard  the  discourses 
of  Jesus,  but  that  of  all,  in  the  present  age,  who  critically  read  the  Gospels; 
and  that  he  requires  us,  if  we  believe  at  all,  to  renounce  and  despise  our 
own  reasoning  powers,  and  exercise  a  blind  submiscive  faith  in  the  author- 
ity of  written  dogmas,  which  are  so  obscurely  worded  that  we  can  form 
no  conception  of  their  truth.  This  is  contrary  to  all  proper  notions  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  just  God.  We  may,  however,  rest  assured  that  no 
written  precepts  which  are  obscure,  mystic,  or  unintelligible,  have  been 
intended  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe  for  the  guidance  of  his  creatures. 
If  he  were  to  give  us  a  written  book  for  our  instruction,  his  precepts 

of  patting  the  diacounei  wbich  it  attributes  to  Jesus  into  a  form  which  enables  the 
writer  to  represent  those  who  listened  to  the  discouroea  as  failing  to  understand  them, 
or  as  understanding  literally  that  which  Was  meant  fi^puratively.  Strauss,  in  page  187 
'  of  the  volume  just  cited,  comes  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  discourses  attributed  to  Jesus 
in  this  Gospel,  are  mainly  free  compositions  of  the  writer.  ''Their  gradual  transitions, 
only  occasionally  rendered  obscure  by  the  mystical  depth  of  meaning  in  which  they  lie~- 
tran»itions  in  which  one  thought  developea  itself  out  of  another,  and  a  succeeding  pro- 
position is  frequently  but  an  explanatory  amplification  of  the  preceding  one — are  indica- 
tive of  a  pliable,  unresisting  mass,  such  as  is  never  presented  to  a  writer  by  the  traditional 
sayings  of  another,  but  by  such  only  as  proceeds  from  the  stores  of  his  own  thought, 
which  he  moulds  according  to  his  will.  For  this  reason  the  contribution  of  tradition  to 
these  stores  of  thought  were  not  so  likely  to  have  been  particular  independent  sayings  of 
Jesus,  as  rather  certain  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  discourses,  and 
which  were  modified  and  developed  according  to  the  bent  of  a  mind  of  Greek  or  Alex- 
andrian culture."  For  the  Gospels,  however,  to  be  compositions  of  this  nature  is  even 
more  disastrous  to  Christianity  than  if  the  dark  sayings  they  contain  were  positively 
known  to  hare  come  from  Jetos  himself.— See  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  p.  144. 
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would  be  as  clear,  intelligible,  and  definite,  in  that  book  as  they  are  in  the 
book  of  natare. 

In  the  Gospels,  the  hearers  of  Jesus,  and  particularly  those  termed 
the  Jews,  are  repeatedly  represented  as  failing  to  understand  what  the 
words  he  uttered  really  meant.  In  telling  the  Pharisees  that  whoever  did 
not  enter  the  sheepfold  through  the  door  was  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and 
that  the  sheep  fled  from  him,  so  unintelligible  were  his  words  that  even 
these  people — ^whose  learning  and  knowledge  of  Oriental  lore  were  of  a 
superior  character — "understood  not  what  things  they  were  which  he 
spake  unto  them."  (John  x.  6.)  In  like  manner,  when  he  had  delivered 
to  these  people  and  other  Jews  a  long  oration  about  his  heavenly  descent, 
we  are  told  that  "they  understood  not  that  he  spake  to  them  of  the 
Father" ;  and  that  he  asked  them — "  why  do  ye  not  understand  my 
speech  ?"  (John  viii.  27,  43.)  Jesus  having  flogged  the  merchants  out  of 
the  temple,  the  Jews  asked  him  what  sign — or  rather  miracle — he  could 
ahow  them,  as  a  proof  of  his  authority  for  the  strange  outrage  he  had  just 
committed.  His  reply  to  this  reasonable  demand  was— "Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  Upon  this,  the  Jews — rather 
than  pulling  down  that  magnificent  building,  in  order  to  see  whether  Jesus 
could  rebuild  it  by  a  miracle— remarked — "Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?"  Jesus  does 
not  utter  a  word  to  correct  any  mistake  in  their  notions, — does  not  inti- 
mate that  he  did  not  mean  the  temple  in  which  he  then  stood,  out  of  which 
he  had  just  driven  the  merchants,  and  adeeming  which  he  was  then 
debating  with  the  Jews, — does  not  furnish  those  whom  he  addresses  with 
the  slightest  notion  that  his  words  were  figurative.  That  they  understood 
him  to  use  the  word  temple  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  consequence.— 
For  how  could  they  imagine  that  he  did  not  use  it  so,  seeing  that  he  was 
at  the  time  in  the  temple,  and  speaking  of  what  he  thought  an  abuse  of 
the  temple  ?  Yet,  singularly  enough,  the  writer  of  John's  Gospel  tells  us 
that  "  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body,"  and  that  when  he  had  "  risen 
from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this  unto  them." 
(John  ii.  18 — 22.) — as  much  as  to  say  that  previously  they  did  not  under- 
stand his  expression  about  building  up  the  temple  in  three  days  to  mean 
his  resurrection.  But  why  did  not  Jesus  explain  himself,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  his  words  were  so  obscure  that,  not  only  the 'uninitiated,  but 
j  even  his  immediate  disciples,  laboured  under  a  false  notion  as  to  their 

I  meaning  ?     Was  this  not  the  duty  of  an  honest  teacher  ?     If,  by  the  word 

temple,  he  meant  his  own  person,  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  speaking  of  this  temple,  had  he  not  evidently  a  design  to 
mislead  and  deceive  ?  How  easily  he  could  have  told  these  Jews  that  he 
meant  "the  temple  of  his  body"  !  "When  he  was  on  his  trial  before  the 
Jewish  pontiff  we  are  told  that  two  false  witnesses  thus  deposed — "  This 
fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in 
three  days."  (Matth.  xxvi.  61.)  The  high  priest  asked  him  what  he  had 
to  say  to  the  charge  which  these  witnesses  brought  against  him.  Jesus, 
however,  "held  his  peace."  But  were  these  two  accusers  "false  wit- 
nesses*' ?  Have  we  not  the  testimony  of  John's  Gospel  that  he  had  given 
utterance  to  this  very  expression  ?    These  witnesses  could  not  have  known 
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tbat  be  meant  his  own  body  ;  for  it  is  said  that  his  own  disciples  did  not 
koow  this  till  after  his  resurrection.  There  is  no  evidence  that,  on  any 
other  occasion,  he  used  the  word  temple  to  designate  his  body.  How  then 
could  these  witnesses,  the  Jews  at  large,  or  even  his  own  disciples,  imagine 
that,  by  a  temple,  he  meant  a  human  body  ?  And  as  he  had  uttered  the 
expression  under  notice — ^whatever  was  its  intended  but  secret  import- 
when,  apparently,  standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  Jewish  temple,  how 
can  these  two  witnesses  be  denounced/a/^f  P  If  they  are  false  witnesses 
•  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  own  body  which  Jesus  meant  by  the  word 
temple,  then  how  proper,  how  wise,  how  just,  how  honest,  how  charitable, 
it  would  have  been  in  him  to  declare  before  the  high  priest  that,  by  the 
words  these  witnesses  attributed  to  him,  he  meant  the  temple  of  his  body  ! 
How  this  would  have  at  once  shut  the  mouths  of  these  witnesses !  How 
utterly  it  would  bave  prevented  scoffers,  when  he  was  on  the  cross,  from 
exclaiming  in  derision — "  Ah !  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross !" 
(Mark  xv.  29.)  But  no  :  there  is  something  in  the  whole  tenor  of  Jesus's 
words  and  actions,  as  reported  in  the  Gospels,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
mislead,  conceal— deceive.*  A  similar  trait  is  perceptible  in  the  delinea- 
tions we  have  of  the  character  of  almost  all  the  heathen  deities ;  as  if  men 
could  not  conceive  of  divinity  apart  from  the  notion  of  ambiguity,  illusion, 
and  cunning. 

Not  only  was  Jesus's  teaching  so  obscure  that  he  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  his  general  hearers  who  had  not  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  doctrines,  but  even  by  his  chosen  apostles  whom  he  sent  to  teach 
these  doctrines.  A  great  many  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
either  of  his  obscurity,  or  of  their  obtuseness.  When  he  took  them  into 
retirement,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  them  that  the  "  Son  of 
man"  would  be  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles,  maltreated,  put  to  death,  and 
raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  "  they  understood  none  of  these 
things ;  and  the  saying  was  hid  from  them  ;  neither  knew  they  the  things 
which  were  spoken."  (Luke  xviii.  31—34;  ix.  45.  Mark  ix.  10,  31,  32.) 
When  in  regal  pdmp  he  entered  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  and  made  remarks 
upon  the  proceedings, of  the  cortege,  "these  things  understood  not  his 
disciples,  at  the  first ;  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered  they 
that  these  things  were  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  things 
unto  him."  (John  xii.  16.)     When  he  taught  them  to  "take  heed  and 

*  Professor  Newman  (Phases  of  Faith,  p.  1 62.)  remarks — on  the  accusation  brought 
against  Jesus  by  the  two  false  witaesses, — "  The  form  of  imputation  in  Mark  xt.  58. 
would  make  it  possible  to  imagine, — if  the  ihrte  dayt  were  left  out,  and  if  his  words 
were  not  said  in  demand  of  a  sign, — that  Jesus  had  merely  avowed  that  though  the  out- 
ward Jewish  temple  were  to  be  destroyed,  he  would  erect  a  church  of  worshippers  as  a 
spiritual  temple.  If  so,  *  John*  has  grossly  misrepresented  him,  and  then  obtruded  a 
very  far-fetched  explanation.  But  whatever  was  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  if  it  was  honest, 
I  think  he  was  bound  to  explain  it ;  and  not  leave  a  suspicion  of  imposture  to  rankle  in 
men's  minds."  In  a  note  on  the  same  place,  he  also  adds—"  If  the  account  in  John  is 
not  wholly  false,  I  think  the  reply  in  every  case  is  very  discreditable.  If  literal,  it  all 
but  indicates  wilful  imposture.  If  mystical,  it  is  disingenuously  evasive ;  and  it  tended, 
not  to  instruct,  but  to  irritate,  and  to  move  suspicion  and  contempt.  Is  this  the  course 
for  a  reli^ous  teacher  ? — to  speak  darkly,  so  as  to  mislead  and  prejudice ;  and  this,  when 
he  represents  it  as  a  matter  of  spiritual  life  and  death  to  accept  his  teaching  and  his 
snpremacy  V* 
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beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees/'  so  ohtcnre 
was  this  doctrine  to  them,  and  so  far  were  they  from  understanding  it. 
that  "  they  reasoned  among  themselves/'  and  very  naturally  concluded 
that — since  the  want  of  bread  was  the  question  at  issue — Jesus  cautioned 
them  against  the  leaven  of  which  he  spoke  because  they  had  no  bread.— 
He  certainly  intimated  to  them  that  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning,  and 
severely  censured  them  for  their  dulness  of  apprehension  ;  but  very  cau- 
tiously avoided  teUing  them  plainly  what  he  meant.  Matthew  imagines 
that  he  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  says  that, 
at  length,  the  ditsciples  so  understood  him.  But  the.  evangelist  must  be 
mistaken,  for  on  another  occasion  Jesus  is  a  little  more  explicit  in  giving 
utterance  to  a  similar  expression,  and  says — *'  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy  J'  Now  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Jesus, 
with  all  his  ambiguity,  would  call  a  doctrine  hypocrisy.  (Comp.  Matth. 
xvi.  5 — 12,  Mark  viii.  14 — 21.  with  Luke  xii.  1.)  When  he  had  uttered 
a  series  of  dark  sayings  about  plants  which  his  Father  had  not  planted, 
and  about  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  Peter  said — '*  Declare  unto  us  this 
parable."  The  explanation  given  by  Jesus  was  even  more  unintelligible 
than  the  parable  itself,  and  utterly  irrelevant.  (Matth.  xv.  13 — 26.  Mark 
vii.  14 — 23.)  Very  frequently,  indeed,  do  we  find  his  disciples  requesting 
him  to  explain  to  them  his  dark  parables.  This  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  of  the  sower,  and  others.  (Matth.  xiii.  36.  Mark 
iv.  10.  Luke  viii.  9.)  Of  what  use,  therefore,  was  such  teaching  ?  And, 
in  Jesus's  case,  where  was  the  justice  of  condemning  people  for  not  believ- 
ing what  they  did  not,  and  could  not  understand.  One  of  the  gravest 
defects  in  a  public  teacher  is  inability  to  make  his  audience,  or  even  his 
initiated  disciples  to  understand  him.  This  utterly  disqualifies  him  for  his 
office,  and  makes  his  attempt  to  teach  quite  abortive.  It  is  tbis  obscurity  in 
Jesus's  teaching  which  has  furnished  work  for  thousands,  nay.  millions  of 
commentators,  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  in  attempting  to  unriddle  his 
enigmas.  It  may  be  urged  that  Jesus  employed  this  parabolic  or  allegorical 
style  in  imitation  of  all  Eastern  teachers  of  ancient  times.*    Granted ;  but 

*  It  is  amusing  to  observe  liow,  in  aDcient  times,  the  dark,  enigmatical,  and  allegori- 
cal style  was  practised,  particularly  in  the  East,  by  all  public  teachers— both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  By  tliis  means  they  explained  away  the  fabulous  tales  current  regarding  their 
gods,  and  discoursed  on  every  branch  of  knowledge  known  to  them.  They  deemed 
religion  a  mystery  not  to  be  publicly  explained,  and  always  delivered  its  dogniav  clothed 
in  dark  allegories.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  iii.  Spencer  de  Legibus  Heb.  p.  182. 
Clerici  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  23.)  The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  noted  for  their  dark 
sayings.  (Simon  Hist.  Crit.  des  Comment,  p.  4.)  Oale  (Opuscula  Mythologica)  gives 
an  account  of  several  ancient  books  expressly  written  as  instructions  to  interpret  alle- 
gories. The  Greek  poets,  Homer  not  excepted,  are  by  their  scholiasts  regarded  as 
treating  of  their  gods  in  a  mystical  style.  The  Stoic  philosophers  dressed  the  whole 
heathen  theology  in  allegorical  language.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.)  The  Pythagorean 
philosophy  was  taught  in  enigmatical  expressions,  the  meaning  of  which  was  studiously 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  mind,  and  revealed  even  to  the  initiated  only  gradually  as 
their  years  of  maturity  were  thought  to  qualify  them  for  its  reception.  Plato  and  l^is 
followers,  in  the  Groves  of  Academia.  practised  the  same  mode  of  teaching  religion, 
especially  theogony.  The  writings  attributed  to  Paul  the  apostle  are  replete  with  mysti- 
cal and  enigmatical  expressions.  This  he  confeiises.  Haying  that  he  spoke  **  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery,"  ''comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual."  (1  Cor.  ii.  7,  13.) — 
Accordingly,  he  regards  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  as  an  allegory,  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 
36.)  which  he  condescends  to  explain.    The  primitive  Fathers  of  Christianity  pursued 
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he  19  even  more  obscure  and  enigmatic  than  any  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, or  oracles,  in  his  general  teaching ;  although  not  so  in  his  predictions. 
His  parables  are  far  inferior  to  the  generality  of  Eastern  parables,  in  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  mental  acumen.  Many  of  them  are  low  and  vulgar, 
and — so  far  as  their  scope  can  be  ascertained — are  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  subjects  designed  to  be  elucidated.  But  a  personage  sent  from  heaven 
to  eoligbten  the  inhabitants  of  this  benighted  world,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  been  more  intelligible  to  mortals  than  pagan  philosophers ; 
and  to  have  been  able  to  make  himself  understood,  at  least,  by  Oriental 
people,  who  were  accustomed  to  parabolic  and  other  figurative  language. 
It  accords  by  no  means  with  a  proper  notion  of  divinity  to  find  Jesus  per- 
petually soaring  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oriental  enigmas  above  the  reach  of 
his  hearers,  and  endeavouring  to  deceive  them  with  beclouded  verbiage. — 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Deity,  he  would 
have  made  it  his  continual  study  to  perplex  and  disgust  those  whom  he 
pretended  to  teach  and  to  endue  with  saving  knowledge.  Such  a  conduct 
is  not  only  unworthy  of  God,  but  even  of  a'wise  and  good  man. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  it  is  upon  the  most  important  dogmas 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  now  taught  and  believed  by  his  followers,  that 
he  is  most  obscure.  For  example,  his  doctrine  touching  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead — the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  faith — was  so  un- 
intelligible to  his  disciples,  that  what  he  told  them  regarding  it  was  of  no 
avail  whatever  to  them.  For  we  read  (John  xx.  9.)  that,  even  after  it  took 
place,  "  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from 
the  dead."  Indeed,  the  Gospels  furnish  a  vast  number  of  positive  proofs 
that  his  disciples  entertained  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  he  would 
rise  from  the  tomb,'  and  that  when  he  had  been  seen  alive  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  fact.  Hifc  doctrine  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  was 
to  send,  and  which  Christians  say  he  did  send,  is  also  utterly  unintelligible. 
(John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7.  13.)  His  disciples,  evidently,  could  not 
understand  it.  They  could  not  perceive  bow  it  was  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  then  dwelling  in  them, — that  they  then  knew  him,  and  yet  that  he  was 
to  be  sent  thereafter  to  them, — and  that,  in  guiding  them  into  all  truths  he 

the  same  mode  of  communicating  instraction,  and  of  defending  their  religion  against  the 
Pagans.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ireneus,  TerluUian,  Origen — all  of 
them,  were  very  expert  in  this  occult  system,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  philosophers, 
by  whom  most  of  them  had  been  educated.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.) 
citing  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  attertiom  of  Porphyry,  writes  that  Origen,  having 
been  educated  in  Greek  literature,  intermingled  it  with  the  fictions  of  Christianity,  that 
he  dealt  in  the  woikn  of  Plato,  Numenius,  Cranius,  ApoHophanes,  Longinus  Moderatus, 
Nicomachas,  Cheremon,  and  Cornutus, — and  that  he  derived  from  these  pagan  authors 
the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  usual  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  and  applied 
it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Thus,  Orii?en*s  mode  of  teaching  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  Pagans — a  mode  commended  even  by  the  learned  Dodwell,  (Letters  of  Advice,  ftc. 
p.  206.)  who  says  that  the  ps$;an  mystical  arts  of  concealment  are  of  use  towards  under- 
staudicg  the  Scriptures.  The  Jewiah  Rabbi  also  delivered  their  doctrines  in  the  same 
obscure  and  mystical  manner,  as  their  Talmud,  Cabbala,  Gemara,  and  other  books, 
besides  what  we  call  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amply  show.  The  religious  teachers  of  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity  thus  delighting  in  dark  sayings,  it  is  therefore  by  no  means 
womlerful  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  whoever  they  were,  attribute  similar  enigmas 
to  Jesus.  This  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the  obscurity  of  the  Gospels,  while  howevex 
it  traces  their  origin  to  a  pagan  source. 
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should  not  speak  what  he  thought,  but  whatever  he  heard  of  another.  They 
had  no  conception  how  it  wbs  that — if  this  Holy  Ghost  was  a  deity — a 
god  should  not  act  independently,  but  should  be  subject  to  the  dictation 
of  another  personage.  Not  only  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  after  being 
under  his  supernatural  tuition  for  about  three  years,  devoid  of  any  clear 
notion  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete,  but  its  obscurity  has  baffled  all 
others  who  have  since  attempted  to  explain  it.  Christian  commentators 
stumble  over  this  difficulty  by  pronouncing  the  doctrine  an  incomprehen- 
sible mystery,  at  which  they  say  we  should  gaze  with  awe  and  wonder, 
rather  than  make  an  attempt  to  understand.  They  also  say  that  only  a 
spiritually  minded  person  can  understand  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  and  that  the  obscurity  is  in  the  sinful,  carnal,  minds  of  men ;  not  in 
the  doctrines.  But  surely  Jesus's  own  apostles,  who  were  continually 
under  all  the  divine  influence  with  which  he  was  capable  of  inspiring  them, 
must  have  been  as  heavenly  minded  as  grace  could  make  them ;  still  we 
have  seen  that  even  they  were  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  his  doctrines.* 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  certain  than  that  obscurity  in  speaking 
implies  an  imperfection.  Human  reason  shrinks  from  attributing  such  a 
defect  to  Deity.  If  God  were  ever  to  speak  to  men  through  any  other 
medium  than  nature,  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  would  speak  so  as  to  be 
understood. 

Jesus's  teaching  being  of  the  obscure  and  enigmatic  character  which 
we  have  seen,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  it  carried  no  influence. — 
The  good  efi^ect  which  it  had  upon  his  own  apostles  was  exceedingly  sligiit. 
Unlike  other  teachers,  he  did  not  endear  his  disciples  to  him  so  as  to 
make  them  lose  their  lives  in  his  behalf.  When  he  was  apprehended  **  all 
the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled  ;"  (Matth.  xxvi.  56.  Mark  zv.  50.  51.) 
nay,  some  of  them  actually  denied  that  they  had  ever  been  his  disciples. 
(Matth.  xxvi.  69 — 74.)  The  moral  influence  he  carried  upon  Peter — even 
after  he  had  just  cautioned  him — had  not  the  effect  to  prevent  him  from 
repeatedly  uttering  a  glaring  falsehood  in  his  presence.  (Luke  xxii.  55^ 
61.)  Nor  could  his  teaching  have  had  any  great  influence  upon  his  hearera 
at  large.  He  appears  to  have  made  but  very  few  converts, — not  one- 
hundredth  part  of  what  we  have  seen  (p.  240.)  that  Joseph  Smith  made 
to  Mormonism,  within  an  equal  space  of  time.  This  reflects  very  un- 
favourably on  Jesus  as  a  propagandist,  and  is  certainly  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  effect  which  sound  reason  would  expect  the  mission  of  a 
deity  to  have  carriefl.  His  ill  success,  probably,  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  his  unintelligible  mode  of  teaching  ;  for  many  of  his  followers  after  his 
time,  in  enforcing  the  same  doctrines — a  little  modified  and  polished,  to 
answer  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge — have  been  incomparably  more 

*  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  that  his  words  hare,  oot  only  a  literal  sense,  but  aUo  a 
spiritual  meaning,  which  the  carnal  mind,  dead  in  tre.^pai<«fe8  and  sins,  cannot  under- 
stand, and  which  is  perceived  only  by  the  children  of  God  with  the  eye  of  faith.  But  the 
same  fact  again  is  an  abundant  refutation  of  this  assertion. — Jesus's  own  disciples  were 
utterly  unable  to  perceive  either  a  literal  or  spiriiuui  meaning  in  his  doctrines.  The 
leaders  of  the  Christian  church,  however,  from  tlie  time  of  the  earlie.-'i  Fathers  even  to 
the  present  age,  have  found  the  theory  of  "double  sen&e"  extremely  useful,  as  it  can  be 
applied  to  gloss  orer  any  absurdity." — See  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  partii.  chajp. 
I  — U. 
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enccessfal  in  their  ministrations.*  It  was  very  nnreasonable  in  Jeans  dis- 
satisfiedly  to  complain  that  people  did  not  believe  in  him — that  smce  he 
came  and  did  such  wonderful  works  as  **  none  other  man"  had  done,  they 
had  now  "  no  cloak  for  their  sin."  (John  xv.  22 — 24.)  For  how  could  he 
expect^ casual  hearers  to  believe  in  him,  when  his  own  disciples,  about  the 
close  of  his  life,  confessedly,  neither  believed  nor  understood  his  doctrines  ? 
Their  frequent  practice  of  questioning  him  regarding  the  meaning  of  what 
he  had  just  delivered,  shows  how  unintelligible  he  was.  How  glad  they 
were  when,  now  and  then,  they  thought  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
meaning !  Having  been  told  by  him — "  A  little  while  and  ye  shidl  not  see 
me ;  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father" — they  could  by  no  means  understand  this  riddle.  When  they 
were  about  asking  him  tite  meaning,  he  furnished  them  with  an  explanation ; 
although  rather  a  dark  and  incoherent  one.  The  disciples,  however  under- 
stood him  better,  and  having  obtained  an  inkling  of  his  meaning,  exclaimed 
in  ecstacy — "  Lo !  now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb.f 
Now  we  are  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  that  any 
man  should  ask  thee.  By  this  we  believe  that  thou  camest  forth  from 
God."  (John  xvi.  16 — 30.)  The  disciples  were  undoubtedly  right  in 
regarding  plain  speaking  as  a  mark  that  Jesus  had  come  from  God,  and 
vice  versa.  Like  us,  they  could  not  think  that  enigmas  came  from  God,  but 
thought  that,  if  he  spoke  to  them,  he  would  make  them  understand  his 
meaning. — Like  us.  they  could  not  believe  that  of  which  they  had  no  con- 
ception ;  and  therefore  held  in  suspense  their  belief  in  Jesus  until,  at  least, 
he  should  speak  so  plainly  as  to  enable  them  to  understand  what  he  said. 
But  whether  they  now  understood  him  or  not,  and  whether  they  believed 
in  him  after  their  exultation  over  his  plainness  of  speech,  it  is  however 
evident  that  hitherto  they  had  not  understood  him ;  and  that  on  a  point  of 
doctrine  about  which  he  had  been  speaking  to  them  and  others  for  three 
years  !  This  is  corroborated  by  the  deplorable  instance  which,  only  a  ffew 
minutes  before,  Philip  had  given  of  the  non-effect  of  his  master's  teaching. 
Jesus,  having  expatiated  on  his  mysterious  connection  with  the  Father, 
telling  his  disciples  that  if  they  had  known  him  they  would  have  known 
the  Father ;  and  that  as  they  had  seen  him  they  had  therefore  seen  the 


*  Thoae  of  them,  in  the  present  age,  have  truly  abandoned  much,  but  not  the  whole 
of  the  dark,  enigmatical,  and  allegorical  mode  of  teacliing.  Only  a  few  of  them,  now,  con- 
tend for  a  **  double  sense"  to  Scriptural  expressions ;  aud  that  only  when  the  literal  sense 
is  too  absurd  to  be  maintained.  It  is  now  considered  an  inditspensable  qualification  in  a 
public  teacher  to  speak,  not  only  to  that  he  can  be  understood,  but  so  that  he  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  So  much  wiser  hae  tlie  Christian  world  grown  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Origen  and  other  early  Fathers.  But  if  Christian  teachers  now  maintain  that  they  can 
speak  of  their  doctrines  so  aa  to  be  understood  by  their  hearers,  why  could  not  the 
founder  of  their  faith  have  done  so? 

t  llie  word  which  is  here  translated  proverb  is  trapotfiia  which,  by  a  well  known  law 
of  spoken  language,  had  become  to  signify  an  olfscure  Baying^  tLnjenigmOt  a  riddle.  Park- 
hurst  observes — "  On  account  of  the  obscurity  which  frequently  attends  proiverbial  and 
parabolical  expressions,  vapotfua  seems  to  mean  an  obicure  saying,  not  easily  understood/* 
Hence  the  gladness  of  the  disciples  that  Jesus,  instead  of  uttering  enigmas,  as  was  his 
custom,  had  for  once  condescended  to  speak  so  that  they  could  understand  him.  The 
transition  was  certoinly  rery  great  and  eudden,  and  was  to  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  a  joyous  demonstrttioo. 
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Father,  Philip  peremptorily  demanded — "  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  «uffl» 
ceth  U8."  Jesus  is  obliged  to  apply  to  Philip  the  same  unhappy  mode  of 
persuasion  as  he  is  said  to  have  used  in  his  eflForts  to  make  the  Pharisees^ 
Scribes,  and  the  Jews  at  large  believe  in  his  divine  origin. — '*  Have  I  been 
80  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then.  Show  us 
the  Father  ?  Belie  vest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me  ?  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  (Comp.  John  xiv.  8 — 12. 
with  X.  24 — 38.)  Nor  does  this  obscure  argument  seem  to  have  had  any 
better  eflFect  upon  Philip  than  it  had  had  upon  the  Jews.  Neither  Philip 
nor  the  Jews  appear  to  have  believed  that  Jesus  was  related  to  the  Deity 
in  any  manner  than  all  other  mortals.  * 

The  evasive  character  of  Jesus's  answers  to  questions  put  to  him 
touching  his  mission  and  doctrines,  is  a  proof  of  considerable  strength  that 
his  obscure  mode  of  teaching  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  natural  defect, 
or  inability  to  explain  himself ;  but  to  a  deliberate  design  to  mystify  and 
conceal  what  he  thought  to  be  truth.  It  may,  certainly,  be  urged  that  the 
evasiveness  of  his  answers  was  caused  by  inability  to  speak  explicitly  and 
pointedly,  resulting  from  the  same  natural  defect  as  the  obscurity  of  his 
teaching.  But  even  if  this  were  granted,  still  this  natural  defect  would 
have  rendered  him  utterly  unfit  for  public  teaching ;  and  a  very  imperfect 
pattern  to  be  held  up  by  his  followers  for  the  imitation  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

His  evasive  answers,  however,  are  such  as  carry  in  themselves  clear 
proofs  that  the  evasion  was  deliberately  intended,  and  studied  in  giving 
them.  He  never  says  "  Yes"  or  "  No"  directly  to  any  question,  but  either 
asks  another  question  in  reply,  or  gives  an  evasive  answer,  or  delivers  a 
circuitous  oration  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject,  although  he  tells 
his  hearers  that  their  communication  should  be  Yea  or  Nay,  and  that 
*'  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  (Matth.  v.  37.)  Having 
told  the  Pharisees  that  his  Father  bore  witness  of  him,  they  very  reason- 
ably asked  him — "  Where  is  thy  Father  ?"  Jesus,  instead  of  returning  a 
plain,  unequivocal,  convincing  answer,  said — "  Ye  neither  know  me  nor 
my  Father."  After  he  had  told  them — "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  they  again  very  naturally  asked  him — "  Who 
art  thou  ?"  But  Jesus  ambiguously  replied — ••  Even  the  same  that  I  said 
unto  you  from  the  beginning."  (John  viii.  19,  25.)  But  he  had  not  at  all 
told  these  Pharisees  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  the  Son  of  God.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  told  his  disciples  to  keep  this  a  profound  secret ;  and. 
within  a  sentence  further  on  in  the  chapter  just  cited,  John  declares  that 
these  Pharisees  '*  understood  not  that  he  spake  to  them  of  the  Father." 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  public  teacher,  in  the  present  age,  who  should 
thus  evade  fair  questions  put  to  him  by  those  whom  he  pretended  to 
instruct  ? 

When  the  disciples  of  John  waited  upon  Jesus  to  ask  the  cause  that — 
while  they  and  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  often  fasted — his  disciples  did 
not  fast,  the  answer  he  gave  them  was  exceedingly  obscure  and  evasive ; 
namely  that  "  the  children  of  the  bridechambcr"  could  not  mourn  so  long 
as  the  bridegroom  was  with  them ;  and  that  no  man  put  a  piece  of  new 
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cloth  upon  an  old  gannent,  or  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  (Matth.  iz.  14— 
17.)  But  even  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  Eastern  customs  will 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  show  the  bearing  which  sewing  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  to  an  old  garment,  or  putting  new  wine  in  old  bottles,  had  upon  the 
question — why  Jesus's  disciples  did  not  fast.  There  is  no  analogy  what- 
ever, either  literal  or  figurative,  between  the  question  and  the  answer. — 
The  latter  throws  no  light  upon  the  former,  and  is  quite  irrelevant.  Again, 
when  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  asked  him  why  his  disciples  transgressed 
the  tradition  of  the  elders,  by  not  washing  their  hands  before  meats,  he 
evaded  their  question  by  asking  them  another — "  Why  do  ye  also  trans- 
gress the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ?" — as  if  their  trans- 
gression justified  his  transgression ;  or  as  if  **  two  wrongs  made  one  right." 
(Matth.  XV.  2,  3.)  When  the  same  people  asked  him  what  should  be  done 
to  a  woman  they  had  caught  in  adultery,  after  much  hesitation  he  rendered 
the  evasive  reply — *'  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast 
a  stone  at  her."  (John  viii.  7.)  But  it  is  clear  that  this  was  a  designedly 
evasive  answer.  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  Jesus's  religious  opponents 
in  putting  the  question,  he  did  not  meet  it  candidly,  and  give  it  a  direct 
answer,  but  conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  to  give, an  opinion. 
When  the  Jewish  rulers  asked  him  by  .whose  authority  he  made  his  regal 
entry  into  their  metropolis  and  created  a  disturbance  in  their  temple,  he 
employed  a  stratagem  by  which  to  elude  their  question  ;  namely  by  asking 
them  whence  came  the  baptism  of  John,  and  telling  them  that,  if  they  first 
answered  his  question,  he  would  afterwards  answer  theirs.  (Matth.  xzi. 
23 — 2d.)  But  the  question  he  asked  bore  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
sabject  which  the  Jewish  deputation  had  expressly  come  to  place  before 
him ;  and  there  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  his  object  in  asking  them  about 
John's  baptism  was  to  avoid  the  reply  which  the  interrogation  just  put  to 
him  demanded. — When  Nicodemns,  also,  who  had  purposely  come  to  him 
for  instruction,  asked  him  to  explain  how  a  man  could  be  born  when  he 
was  old ;  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  mysterious  subject  which  he 
himself  had  mooted,  he  only  repeated  his  previous. assertion  in  still  more 
obscure  terms.  (John  iii.  3 — 5.) 

Jesus's  answers  to  those  in  authority,  when  on  his  trial,  are  remark- 
ably evasive.  His  wariness  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  replies  given  by 
accused  persons  to  questions  put  to  them  in  a  French  court  of  justice^ 
^  where  their  account  of  themselves  has  some  weight  in  deciding  their  fate. 
Few  martyrs  for  the  Christian  religion  ever  gave  such  ambiguous  replies 
to  those  who  questioned  them  regarding  their  supposed  heresy,  as  did  the 
founder  of  this  religion  return  to  those  who  interrogated  him  concerning 
the  title  and  authority  he  assumed.  After  his  apprehension,  when  he  was 
before  the  chief  priests  and  Scribes,  they  asked  him  ~"  Art  thou  the 
Christ  ?  tell  us."  His  very  evasive  answer  was — "If  I  tell  you,  ye  will 
not  believe ;  and  if  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go  J* 
(Luke  xxii.  66 — 68.)  If  he  was  really  the  Christ,  what  motive  could  he 
have,  now  that  he  was  going  to  die,  in  withholding  an  open  avowal  of  the 
fact  ?  To  conceal  it  from  the  Jews  could  now  be  of  no  avail ;  but  rather 
to  confess  it  would  possibly  answer  a  vast  number  of  good  purposes, 
besides  those  of  truth  and  candour.  It  would,  at  least,  give  the  Jews — ^who 
were  still  in  doubt — an  opportunity  of  knowing  from  Jesos's  own  mouth 
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that  they  were  about  crucifying  ••  the  Prince  of  life."  When,  however, 
the  Jewish  pontiff  a&ked  him  who  were  his  disciples  and  what  were  his 
doctrines,  Jesus,  instead  of  answering  these  questions  in  a  frank  and  satis- 
factory manner,  referred  the  high  priest  to  those  who  had  heard  him 
preach — as  if  the  Jewish  peasants  who  had  followed  him  about  the  country, 
could  give  a  better  account  than  he  could  of  the  dark  parables  he  had 
delivered — and  he  added—*-"  Why  askest  thou  me  ?  Ask  them  which  heard 
me,  what  I  have  said  unto  them."  (John  xviii.  19 — 21.)  Some  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  preoclaimed  their  doctrines  when  burning  in  the  flames  ; 
but  when  Jesus  approached  death,  he  did  not  think  proper  even  to  answer 
any  questions  touching  the  doctrines  he  had  promulgated.  Having  been 
brought  before  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  on  the  very  charge  of  having 
set  up  himself  as  the  king  of  the  Jews,  Pilate  therefore  asked  him — *'  Art 
thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?"  But  Jesus,  instead  of  either  admitting  or 
denying  the  charge, — instead  of  answering  the  question  by  yea  or  nay, 
must  evasively  ask  another  question. — "  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did 
others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?"  Pilate  rejoined — '•  Am  I  a  Jew  ?"  and  added 
that  Jesus's  own  nation  had  de]ivered  him  into  his  hands ;  at  the  same 
time  pressing  him  to  say  what  he  had  done.  But  the  substance  of  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain  of  Jesus  was  the  obscure  denial  that  his 
kingdom  was  of  this  world.  (John  xviii.  33 — 38.) 

On  one  occasion,  Jesus's  audience  ask  him  the  following  question, 
which  naturally  arose  from  his  discourse. — "  Who  is  the  Son  of  man  ?" — 
One  would  think  that  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself  for  Jesus  to  tell 
a  multitude  anxious  for  spiritual  knowledge  who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
and  what  the  object  of  his  mission  was.  However,  instead  of  returning 
even  an  intelligible  answer  to  the  question,  he  said—-"  Yet  a  little  while  is 
the  light  with  you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come 
upon  you ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth. 
While  ye  have  light  believe  in  the  light."  (John  xii.  34 — 36.)  But  is  this 
an  answer  to  the  question — "  Who  is  the  Son  of  man  ?"  All  that  he  says 
about  light  has  no  bearing  upon  it ;  and  is  in  itself  remarkably  dark  and 
tinmeaning.  How,  for  instance,  is  to  "  believe  in  the  light"  ?  If  a  person 
see  light,  he  cannot  help  believing  in  its  existence,  of  which  he  has  the 
direct  evidence  of  his  senses.  Is  not  such  a  doctrine  as  this  the  most 
sublime  absurdity  that  can  be  uttered?  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that 
John  here  adds  that,  although  Jesus  "  had  done  so  many  miracles  before" 
the  people  to  whom  he  addressed  the  witless  expressions  about  light,  "yet 
they  believed  not  in  him."  John,  however,  gives  another  reason  of  the 
most  absurd  kind,  why  these  people  did  not  believe  in  Jesus ;  namely,  that 
there  might  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Esaias  who,  he  intimates, 
had  foretold  that  nobody  would  believe  in  Jesus.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  he  adds  that  these  people  could  not  believe,  because  Esaias  had 
prophesied  that  Jesus  would  blind  their  eyes  and  harden  their  hearts,  lest 
they  should  be  converted  and  be  healed, — a  doctrine,  however  repugnant 
to  common  sense  and  to  any  proper  notion  of  justice,  precisely  the  same 
as  that  taught  by  Jesus  himself,  (vid.  ant.  p.  384.)  After  all,  John  says 
that  "nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also  many  believed  on  him,"  as 
if  in  spite  of  having  their  eyes  blinded  and  their  hearts  hardened  by  Jesus. 
To  reconcile  the  jumbling  mass  of  contrarieties  which  John  has  here 
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heaped  together,  is  a  task  devolving  on  those  ChriBtian  commentators, 
who  seem  to  think  that  hooks,  said  to  have  heen  written  nnder  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Deity,  require  man's  ingenuity  to  explain  and 
amend  them, — than  which  notion  a  greater  absurdity  cannot  be  conceived. 
Here,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  any  author  of  the  present  age 
huddled  together  so  many  contradictions  as  John  has,  in  the  few  sentences 
just  noticed,  his  work  would  receive  the  treatment  it  deserved. 
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AND    INANIMATE    NATURB,     AND    ALSO    OF     MANT     THINGS     RBLATINO    TO 
BCUAN    SOCIKTT. 


Throughout  the  reports  we  have  in  the  Gospels  of  the  orations,  pre- 
cepts, doctrines,  and  conversations  of  Jesus,  there  is  this  most  prominent 
feature;  namely,  an  assumption  on  his  part  that  he  was  an  infallible 
teacher  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  he  spoke,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural.  To  no  question  ever  put  to  him  was  he  so  modest  as  to 
Bay — ••  I  do  not  know."  Although  he  was  frequently  evasive  and  obscure 
in  his  replies,  and  although  he  sometimes  maintained  sullen  silence  in 
regard  to  questions  which  he  could  eaj^ily  and  candidly  have  answered,  yet 
when  he  spoke,  he  always  seemed  to  think  that  what  he  said  was  indubi- 
tably correct, — that  his  knowledge  was  oracular,  and  very  far  transcended 
that  of  all  other  teachers  that  ever  appeared  in  this  world.  Accordingly, 
a  dogmatic  and  authoritative  tone  pervades  all  his  discourses.  He  expected, 
and  sometimes  demanded  in  open  terms,  that  all  other  teachers  should  sit 
at  his  feet,  and  blindly  receive  his  enunciated  doctrines  without  the  least 
examination.  So  far  was  he  from  encouraging  free  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  his  statements,  and  from  exhorting  his  hearers  to  obtain  satisfactory 
evidence  before  they  gave  their  assent,  that  whenever  any  of  them  asked 
him  a  question  ;with  the  view  of  testing  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced,  he 
evinced  great  sourness  of  temper,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  resorted 
to  opprobrious  language.  A  true  philosopher  never  behaves  in  this  manner. 
Were  an  ignorant  person  to  question  the  truth  of  one  of  his  axioms,  such  as 
that  "  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another," 
he  may  fail  to  suppress  a  pitying  smile,  but  he  will  not  display  an  acrimonious 
temper,  and  refuse  a  clear  explanation.  Truth  does  not  require  this ;  nay 
it  is  contrary  to  her  nature.  She  loves  to  have  the  rationality  and  sound- 
ness of  her  dicta  examined.  It  is  £rror  that  frowns  when  he  is  accosted, 
and  interrogated  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  credenda.  If  so,  then  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  error  in  the  very  few  examples  now  intended  to  be 
given  from  Jesus's  lessons  on  natural  philosophy. 

He  tells  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  8.)  that  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth," — that  is,  where  it  wishes — but  that  we  cannot  ••  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  All  this  appears  wrong,  and  indicates 
that  Jesus  knew  nothing  scientifically  about  wind.  The  wind  is  not  exactly 
a/r^e  agent,  blowing  where  it  listeth ;  but  is  controlled  by  physical  causes. 
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and,  like  other  inanimate  matter,  has  no  volitive  power.  Further,  we  do 
know  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blows,  or  can  tell  •*  whence  it  coraeth," 
and  towards  what  quarter  it  drifts.  The  proximate  cause  of  wind — of 
which  Jesus  was  evidently  ignorant— is  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmospheric 
air  in  one  region,  and  its  condensation  in  another ;  so  that — from  its  ten- 
dency to  maintain  its  equilibrium — if  it  is  more  rarified  or  lighter  in  one 
place  than  another,  the  weightier  air  will  rush  towards  that  place,  and 
thereby  produce  in  the  atmosphere  an  agitation  which  is  called  wind.  The 
condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  depending  upon  the  variations  of 
cold  and  heat,  it  is  constantly  carried  from  the  polar  region,  where  it 
is  condensed  by  cold,  towards  the  torrid  zone,  w^here  it  is  rarified  by 
heat.  The  causes  that  the  wind  blows  from  various  other  points  of  the 
heaveps  are  accountable  for  on  similar  principles.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  Jesus  was  utterly  ignorant  of  pneumatics.*  Consequently  he  could  not 
with  truth  say  to  Nicodemus — '•  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  we  have  seen  ;"  for  he  had  not,  and  could  not  have  seen  it  was  a  fact 
what  he  says  of  the  wind ;  nor  could  he  have  seen  the  wind.  That  he  meant 
that  the  Jewish  senator  should  un  lerstand  literally  what  he  said  of  the 
wind  is  however  indisputably  proved  by  his  own  words. — •*  If  I  have  told 
yoir  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things?"  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that,  in  reference  to  this 
erroneous  philosophy,  the  Jewish  ruler  exclaimed — "  How  can  these  things 
be  ?" — the  mildest  expression  he  could  have  used  in  denying  its  truth. — 
To  a  thinking  Christian  it  must  appear  strange  that — if  Jesus  made  the 
wind,  as  every  other  part  of  the  universe,  and,  like  Neptune,  or  Oceanus, 
could  calm  a  sea  storm  with  a  single  word,  holding  the  wind  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand — he  did  not  know  so  much  about  it  as  common  people  did. 
(Mark  iv.  36—41.  Luke  viii.  22—25.) 

From  the  complaint  made  against  his  disciples  of  eating  with  un- 
washed hands — doubtless  a  filthy  habit,  very  detrimental  to  health  in  a 
warm  climate — Jesus  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  what  really  defileth  man, 
and,  in  doing  so,  attempts  to  be  very  philosophic  and  precise.  He  says  to 
his  disciples,  who  had  retired  with  him  into  a  house  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  correct  knowledge  on  this  point — ''Whatever  things 
from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him ;  because  it  entereth 
not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purg- 
ing all  meats.  And  he  said.  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man  that 
defileth  the  man.  For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  man,  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetousn^ss,  wicked- 
ness, deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness :  all 
these  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man.  (Mark  vii.  15 — 23. 
Matth.  zv.  11,  17 — 20.)  Here  we  have  Jesus  before  us  both  as  a  physi- 
ologist  and  as  a  moral  philosopher.     As  to  his  language,   it  most  be 

*  Jesus  knew  much  less  regardiog  this  department  of  nature  than  the  philosophers  of 
the  times  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  hved.  Cicero  says  that  air  is  a  fluid  surroandiog 
the  earth.  (De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  36,  39.)  Seoeca  (Quest.  Nat.  v.  1,  5,  6.)  says— Ventua 
eat  aer  fluens ;  and  describes  the  weight  and  gravity  of  the  atmosphere.  Pliny  tbe  Elder 
(ii.  44.)  says-^Ventus  nihil  aliud  quam  flux  us  aeris,  etc.  Ctesibium  had  invented  the 
common  air  pump,  and  other  hydraulic  instruments,  more  Ihaa  130  years  before  tha 
time  of  Jesus.— FUn.  vii.  37.    Yetrur.  de  iUchit.  ix.  0. 
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observed  that  if  any  writer  on  human  physiology,  in  the  present  age,  were 
to  imitate  it,  he  would  be  branded  for  his  coarseness  and  obscenity.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  fault  in  Jesus's  attempt  to  teach  physiology.  His 
doctrine  is  grossly  erroneous, — is  glaringly  at  variance  with  thoroughly 
established  facts.  When  he  teaches  something  concerning  things  in 
another  world — 'snch  as.  for  example,  that  spirits  in  heaven  have  some 
wonderful  properties  or  qualities,  or  that  demons  in  hell  display  very 
curious  evil  propensities, — we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong ;  because  we  are  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  able  to  have 
an  idea  of  any  existence  or  mode  of  existence  whatever,  except  through 
the  avenues  of  sense,  which  are  adapted  to  take  cognizance  only  of  physi- 
cal objects.  But  when  he  condescends  to  treat  of  any  thing  in  nature, 
then  we  have  experience  and  observation  for  our  guidance  as  to  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine.  Accordingly,  when  he  alleges  that  nothing  can  enter  into 
a  man's  stomach  which  has  the  power  to  defile  or  pollute  him,  we  find 
that  he  is  grossly  in  error.  To  illustrate  this  point  is  quite  superfluous. 
Every  sane  man  well  knows  that  there  are  a  thousand  things  which,  if  he 
received  them  into  his  stomach,  would  not  only  defile  his  system,  but  soon 
deprive  him  of  life.  Was  there  no  hemlock— no  henbane— no  vegetable 
or  mineral  poison  whatever,  in  Judea,  or  at  least  known  as  such  to  Jesus  ? 
The  doctrine  that  "  nothing  from  without  a  man,  that  entereth  into  him, 
can  defile  him/'  is  quite  as  dangerous,  and  as  incentive  to  suicide  as  that 
which  Jesu%propounded  when  he  said  that  true  believers  would  be  able  to 
drink  poison  and  handle  serpents  without  being  injured;  and  is  also 
closely  akin  to  it.  (See  Mark  xvi.  18.  and  ante  p.  293.)  Again  :  Jesus  is 
quite  erroneous  in  saying  that  "  out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil 
thoughts,"  and  the  other  wicked  mental  emotions  and  corporeal  actions 
which  he  enumerates.  In  his  time,  it  had  not  been  discovered  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  thought — the  organ  of  every  mental  emotion,  desire, 
and  propensity — and  that  the  heart  has  no  more  share  in  the  immediate 
production  of  an  idea  or  feeling  than  the  lungs,  or  any  of  the  other  vital 
organs  whose  actions  are  involuntary.  There  is  now  no  fact  in  physiology, 
nor  indeed  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  better  ascertained  and  more 
fully  established  than  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  all  mental  emotions. 
Jesus,  however,  laboured  under  the  same  mistake  as  all  the  writers  of  the 
Bible — and  indeed,  almost  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  long  after  the 
period  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived — in  supposing  that  the  heart  is  the 
organ  of  mind;  and  very  frequently  do  we  find  him  speak  of  the  heart  as 
such,  in  the  most  express  terms.*  Had  Jesus  been  omniscient — as  he  is 
thought  by  his  followers  to  have  been — one  would  think  that  it  would  not 
have  been  an  act  of  too  much  benevolence  on  his  part,  especially  when 
already  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  body,  to  reveal  to  dull 
and  erring  mortals  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  all  thought  and  feeling 
—that  this  was  the  organ  of  the  mind  or  soul,  through  the  medium  of 
which  it  conceived  "  evil  thoughts,"  and  formed  propensities  for  •'  adul- 
teries, fornications,  murders,"  and  the  other  vices  he  names.     What  a 

•  See  Malth.  ▼.  8,  28  ;  ix.  4  ;  xi.  29;  xii.  34,  35;  xviii.  35;  xxi't.  48.  Mark  ii.  8  ; 
xi.  23;  xvi,  4.  Luke  v.  22;  vi.  45;  viii.  15;  ix,  47;  xxiy.  25,  38.  John  xir.  1,27; 
xvi.  6,  22. 
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boon  he  would  have  conferred  upon  science,  and  therefore  upon  the  human 
race,  by  revealing  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  thought,  instead  of 
leaving  to  the  labours  of  fallible  men,  who  lived  eighteen  centuries  after 
his  time,  the  full  discovery  of  this  fact ! — a  fact  which  is  now  corroborated 
by  a  thousand  others,  and  the  truths  which  it  illustrates  decried  by  none 
whose  opinion  is  of  any  weight !  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  as  clear  as 
meridian  day  that  Jesus  did  not  know  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of 
thought ;  but,  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  laboured  under  the 
mistake  that  all  thought  and  feeling  proceeded  from  the  heart.  It  is 
evident  that  on  this  point  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  ignorant  Jewish  peasants  amongst  whom  he  moved.  As 
they  believed  that  the  heart  was  the  organ  of  mind,  so  did  he  believe.  If 
he  had  been  divine, — if  he  had  had  any  part  in  creating  man,  he  would 
have  known  the  functions  designed  for  each  organ  of  the  human  body, 
and  that  the  heart  had  not  been  intended  to  reason.  Had  he  only  inciden- 
tally mentioned  the  heart  as  the  organ  of  mind,  it  could,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  be  urged  that  he  used  the  term  heart,  in  this  connection,  for  the 
sake  of  speaking  in  popular  language,  and  thereby  be  understood  by  his 
hearers.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  supposition. — 
Because,  in  the  expressions  cited,  and  others  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Evangelists,  he  directly  and  with  a  set  purpose  teaches  that  the  heart  is 
really  the  organ  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer 
and  stronger  proof  than  this  error  affords,  that  he  was  no^  superior  in 
nature  or  intelligence  to  other  men  with  whom  he  mixed.  To  adore  as 
God  a  person  who,  on  a  point  of  natural  science,  was  thus  in  error — which 
error  the  observation  and  experience  of  mere  man  has  been  able  to  correct 
•—is  a  ta?k  from  the  performance  of  which  the  reflective  mind  shrinks  ! 

Another  proof  of  deficient  knowledge  in  human  physiology  was  given 
by  Jesus  on  the  following  occasion. — As  he  was  making  his  escape  from 
his  hiding  place  in  the  temple,  when  the  Jews  attempted  to  stone  him,  he 
passed  by  •*  a  man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth."  In  reference  to  this 
man  his  disciples  asked  him  a  very  fair  and  philosophic  question,  namely — 
•'  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?"  Jesus 
replied. — "Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  I  must  work  the  works  of 
liim  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day."  (John  ix.  4.)  After  some  further 
remarks  of  the  same  nature,  he  proceeded  to  cure  the  blind  man  by  a 
miracle — a  thing  quite  inconsistent  with  his  evident  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  the  man's  blindness.  He  had  just  told  his  disciples,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  neither  the  sin  of  the  man  himself  nor  that  of  his  parents  was  the 
cause  of  his  having  been  blind  from  his  birth,  but  that  this  miserable 
object  had  been  issued  into  the  world,  deprived  of  sight,  in  order  that 
Jesus  might  display  what  he  calls  *'  the  works  of  God,"  in  performing  a 
miracle  upon  him.  But  if  Jesus  had  the  knowledge  which  even  ordinary 
people,  in  the  present  age,  possess  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  would  have 
known  that  all  physical  deformity  or  bodily  defect,  is  the  result  of  the  vio- 
lation of  some  natural  law,  and — as  this  man  was  blind  from  birth — would 
have  unhesitatingly  answered  that  the  cause  of  his  blindness  was  a  sin,  or 
— which  is  the  same  thing — a  violation  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
committed  either  by  his  parents,  or  by  one  of  them,  or  by  some  of  bis 
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ancestors,  or  else  by  some  persons  whose  vices  had  influenced  his  mother 
daring  her  period  of  gestation.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  science, 
there  is  no  truth  better  established  than  that  every  physical,  as  well  as 
every  mental  defect  or  deformity,  is  caused  by  a  violation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  In  numerous  ways — too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here — may  parents  infringe  these  laws,  so  as  to  have  children  born  blind ; 
and  the  faults  and  follies  of  even  their  grandfathers  or  grandmothers,  are 
known  sometimes  to  have  had  this  effect  upon  their  children's  children.* 
Imminent  danger  from  fire,  shipwreck,  civil  war,  and  other  things  produc- 
tive of  fright,  may  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  mother,  daring  her  gesta- 
tion, as  to  cause  the  blindness  of  her  child.  Although  she  may  have  no 
control  over  such  circumstances  as  these,  yet  they  are  all  traceable  to  the 
violation  of  the  natural  laws  by  somebody .f  And  there  can  exist  in  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  and  unbiassed  thinker  very  little  doubt  that  the 
blindness  of  the  man  on  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  have  performed  a  miracle, 
was  the  effect  of  some  natural  cause.  Jesus's  disciples,  however,  are 
represented  to  have  laboured  under  the  old  notion,  prevalent  to  this  day, 
that  every  physical  defect  of  this  kind  was  a  direct  judgment  miraculously 
inflicted  by  the  Deity  for  some  particular  sin.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that — since  such  corporeal  defects  or  deformities  result  from  a  violation  of 
the  laws  established  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe — this  notion  was  more 
plausible  and  more  easily  supported  than  that  the  poor  man,  of  whom  they 
spoke,  was  ushered  into  the  world  blind,  in  order  that  Jesus  might  display 
his  power  of  working  a  miracle.  According  to  this,  we  must,  to  be  con- 
sistent, believe  that  all  the  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and  dumb  persons,  together 
with  all  others  afflicted  with  any  bodily  defects  or  infirmities,  on  whom 
Jesus  operated,  had  been  so  afflicted  for  the  same  purpose.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  what  a  miserable  doctrine  to  assert  that  this  poor  mortal 
had  thus  been  unjustly  afflicted  with  blindness  from  his  birth  till  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  in  order  that  Jesus  might  work  a  miracle, — a  thing 

*  To  such  a  degree,  however,  are  the  organs  of  sight  now  understood,  that  scientific 
men — not  by  rubbing  the  patient's  eyes  with  clay  and  spittle,  but  rather  by  the  process 
of  couching — are  able  to  give  their  sight  to  persons  even  born  blind.  But  when  the 
optic  nerve  is  diseased  or  deformed,  when  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  too  weak  or  im- 
perfectly developed — which  may  be  the  case  with  them  as  well  as  with  any  other  part 
of  the  brain  that  causes  idiocy — when  thure  is  an  atrophy  of  the  optic  thalarai,— or  when 
the  small  fibres  which  diverge  from  them  are  imperfect — to  give  sight  to  a  person  born 
blind  is  beyond  the  reach  of  science.  The  human  eye,  at  best,  is  weaker  and  more  im- 
perfect, at  birth,  in  man  than  in  most  of  the  lower  animals.  Most  of  these  come  into  the 
world  with  the  perfect  use  of  this  organ  ;  but  man's  eyes,  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks 
after  his  birth,  are  almost  insensible  to  light;  and  even  when  matured,  are  weaker  than 
those  of  most  of  the  inferior  animals. 

f  There  is  on  record  a  vast  number  of  such  cases,  in  which  some  children  were  born 
blind,  and  others  with  various  defects;  such  as  without  ears,  with  only  one  arm,  or  one 
leg,  owing  to  the  fright  of  the  mothers.  Baron  Percy,  a  celebrated  French  professor, 
states  that,  after  the  siege  of  Landau,  in  1793,  the  women,  owing  to  a  violent  cannonad- 
ing, were  kept  in  constant  alarm,  which  was  enormously  increased  by  the  terrific  explo- 
sion caused  when  the  arsenal  was  blown  up.  Out  of  92  children  born  in  that  district 
within  a  few  months  afterwards.  16  died  at  the  instant  of  birth;  33  langaished  from 
eight  to  ten  months,  and  then  died;  8  became  ufiotie;  and  2  came  into  the  world  toith 
numerous  fracture*  of  the  bones  and  of  the  limh  caused  by  the  cnunouading  and  the  explosion. 
All  this  through  the  medium  of  the  mother's  alarm. — See  Coombe's  Aianagcment  of 
Infancy,  p.  79.  Fifth  Edit. 
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80  generally  pretended  in  his  time  by  public  teachers !  If  the  man  was 
born  blind  for  the  purpose  Jesus  alleged,  did  not  the  evil,  in  his  case,  far 
preponderate  over  the  good  ?  We  do  not  find  that  even  one  person,  ex- 
cept the  blind  man  himself,  believed  in  Jesus,  owing  to  this  miracle.  Nor 
does  it  appear  (ver.  36.)  that  the  miracle  was  the  cause  that  even  he 
believed  in  him  ;  but  rather  the  persuasive  words  which  Jesus,  some  time 
afterwards,  used  to  induce  him  to  make  a  profession  of  his  belief.  But 
could  not  Omniscience  find  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  for  miracles, 
without  inflicting  one  of  his  creatures  with  blindness  ?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  this  instance  again,  Jesus  not  only  betrays  gross  ignorance  of 
human  physiology,  but  also  inculcates  a  roost  absurd  moral  dogma. 

The  fact  that  Jesus,  as  represented  in  the  Gospels,  really  believed 
that  he  expelled  devils  or  demons,  from  people  imagined  to  be  possessed 
by  them,  is  also  positive  evidence  of  his  deficient  knowledge  of  the  human 
constitution,  or  of  what  may  be  termed  human  pathology.  Long  ago  has 
it  been  ascertained  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  persons  who,  in  the 
age  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived,  were  thought  to  be  possessed  by  demons, 
merely  laboured  under  natural  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  madness,  and 
other  spasmodic  and  nervous  maladies.*     Indeed,  this  is  now  admitted  by 

*  To  have  a  full  view  of  this  point,  we  mast  examine  the  doctrine  'of  demonology 
amongst  pa^an  nations  long  before  the  time  of  Jeeus.  In  the  religion  of  the  heathenn, 
demons  of  difrereut  powers — always  called  devils  or  bpirits  in  the  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  demons  in  the  Greek  version — occupied  a  very  prominent  position, 
and  received  the  homs^e  and  adoration  of  millions  of  liumnn  beings,  who  were  quite  as 
sincere,  if  not  as  intelligent,  as  Christian  worshippers  of  the  present  sge.  Bryant,  in 
his  Ancient  Mythology,  (vol.  i.  p.  lOS.'i  very  correctly  remarks  that  "t!>e  whole  of  the 
religion  of  the  anciento  consisted  in  the  worship  of  demons,  and  that  to  those  personages 
their  whole  theology  continually  refers."  Some  of  these  they  worshipped  that  they 
might  benefit  them,  and  others  that  they  might  not  injure  them.  Of  these  demons  there 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  two  distinct  classes,  as  to  their  nature  and  origin.  The 
one  class,  according  to  Hesiod  (Epya  icai  H/itp,  lib.  i.  109.)  were  once  human  beings. 
In  describing  the  first  or  golden  of  the  world,  he  says  that,  after  this  happy  generation 
of  men  died,  Jupiter  promoted  them  to  be  demons,  (^ai^ovfc)  guardians  of  mortal  men, 
overlookers  of  their  good  as  well  as  bad  works,  and  givers  of  their  riches  ;  and  to  live 
in  the  air.  Plato  (De  Repub.  lib.  v.)  thinks  that  all  who  bravely  die  in  war  ore  of 
Hesiod's  golden  race,  are  made  demons,  and  ought  for  ever  afterwards  to  have  their 
sepulchres  worshipped  as  ihone  demons ;  an<!,  in  another  place,  he  remarks  that  Hesiod 
and  many  other  poets  nobly  sang,  in  showing  that  when  good  men  died  they  had  the 
great  honour  conferred  upon  them  of  being  made  demons. — KiritBav  ric  aya^oc  wv 
TfXtvrriffrj,  /icyoXiyv  fioipav  Kai  Ttfir\v  «x'tt  '«»  ytvtrai  iaifAtov.  Lucian,  throughout 
his  Dialogues,  regards  these  demons  as  having  once  been  human  beings,  and,  in  one 
place,  speaks  of  them  as  '■  the  phantoms  and  souls  of  the  dead  wandering  upon  the  earth, 
and  appearing  to  whom  they  pleased.**  The  other  class  of  demons  had  never  been 
human  beings.  Of  these,  Apuleius  (Deo  Socrat.)  says,  after  speaking  of  the  former, — 
"There  is  another  higher  and  more  august  sort  of  demons,  that  have  always  been  free 
from  the  fetters  and  bonds  of  the  body.'*  Ammonius  (in  Pliit.  de  def.  Orac.)  also  thought 
that  there  were  not  only  demons  who  had  once  human  bodies,  but  likewise  thoee  who 
never  had  any  bodies  at  all.  Now,  these  demons  were  thought  to  be  mtdiaton  and 
intercetiort  between  the  gods  and  n.en.—*»  Every  demon"  eays  Plato,  (Syropoa.)  "it  a 
mediator  {furaKv — middle,  intermediate)  between  God  and  mortals."  And,  a  little 
further  on,  he  says  that  God  in  not  to  be  approached  immediately  by  man,  but  that  all 
intercourse  between  men  and  eods  is  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  demons,  who  are 
the  interpreters  and  carriers  from  men  to  the  gods,  and  from  the  gods  to  men,  of  the 
supplications  of  the  former  and  blessings  of  the  latter.  (See  also  Apuleius  de  Deo 
Socratifl.)  Again,  Plutarch  (in  Dion)  assures  us  that  •* according  to  a  very  ancient 
belief,  there  arc  certain  evil  and  malignant  demons  who  are  invidious  to  good  men,  and 
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a  gpreat  number  of  ChrUttan  writers  of  profoand  learning  and  knowledge, 
such  as  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Hugh  Farmer,  and  others. — 

endeavour  to  preTent  tbem  from  pursuing  virtue,  lest  thej  sljould  after  death  obtain  a 
better  lot  than  they  themselves  had."  Of  this  disposition  probably  were  the  demons 
meutioned  by  Empedocles,  of  wrhom  Plutarch  (de  Vit.  ^re.)  says  that  they  were  cast  out 
of  heaven  by  the  gode,  and  fell  from  heaven, — like  those  angels  meutioned  in  Scripture, 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate.  All  those  in  Homer  called  demons  and  described  as 
gods,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  malignant  nature.  Further,  these  heathen 
demons  were  accuntoroed  to  enter  into  human  beings,  and  render  them  most  wretched. 
From  some  passages  in  iEschylus,  Euripides  and  Sophocles ;  and  from  a  far  greater 
number  in  later  bards  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  was  rife  in 
these  early  times.  (Vid.  Sophoci.  Ajax.  244.  Herodot.  Erato,  c.  86.  Homer.  Odyss.  396. 
Corn.  CeUus  lib.  i.  pref.)  In  the  time  of  Hippocrates — about  400  years  before  the  Christian 
era — the  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  was  so  prevalent  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  proving 
that  these  supposed  possessions  were  only  the  effects  of  natural  causes.  He  however  telto 
us  (De  Morbo  Sacro)  tiiat  the  Greeks  referred  such  possessions  to  their  gods,  especially 
to  Neptune,  Mars,  Apollo,  Hecate,  and  other  hero-gods,  who  were  known  to  have  once 
been  men.  The  prevalency  of  the  belief,  amongst  the  pagan  Greeks,  in  demoniacal 
possession  is  also  proved  by  the  numerous  words  which  we  meet  in  early  Greek  writen 
denoting  this  possession  or  something  belonging  to  it,  such  as  dcoAijirroc*  inspired,  pos- 
te*»ed,  (Plutarch,  de  Herodot.) — ^ko^priroQ,  bearing  a  god,  or  demon.  (iEschyl. 
Agamem.  1 149.) — daifiovtaKOQ^  possessed  by  a  demon. — iaifioviZofAai^  1  am  possessed 
by  a  demon. — datftovuuj,  I  rave,  am  road,  have  a  demon.  A  great  many  other  words  of 
similar  import  might  be  added.  Among  the  Greek-s  there  were  certain  prophets  who  were 
thought  to  be  possessed  with  demons,  and  therefore  called  ^ai/iovoXr/irrot,  and  because 
the  demons  were  thought  to  lodge  and  speak  wiihin  their  bodies,  they  were  also  called 
— tyaorpifiavriiQ.  (Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  12.)  Demonology 
funned  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  the  Greek  moralists.  The  Romans,  in  like  manner,  believed  in  demoniacal 
possessions.  Theii  demons  went  under  the  names  of  Fauni,  Manes,  Lares,  Lymphatici, 
and  L'itvtd ;  and  those  whom  they  possessed  were  called  Larvati,  Cerriti,  ice.  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxv.  c.  5.)  speaks  of  persons  being  agitated  by  the  Fauni.  'lliese  Fauni 
were  among  the  Liitins  from  the  remotest  period  of  their  national  existence.  The  poet 
Ennius,  in  describing  what  the  earliest  Latin  bards  had  f>ung,  says — Quales  Fauni  vates- 
que  canebat.  Both  the  terms  Lymphatici  and  Moms  signify  madnecs;  while  iMrti  and 
Larva  mean  gods,  MpiritSf  demons,  &c.  Strabo  denominates  the  goddess  Feronia,  a  demon, 
aud  says  that  those  who  were  possessed  by  this  demon  walked  barefoot  over  burning 
coals.  Philostrathius,  in  his  life  of  ApoUonius  Tyansus,  relates  that  a  demon  who  pos- 
sessed a  young  man,  confessed  himself  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  person  slain  in  battle. 
(Farmer  on  Demoniacs,  p.  25.)  The  Jews  also,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  had  their 
demons,  some  of  whom,  like  those  of  the  heathens,  were  mediators  between  God  and 
men ;  while  others  were  of  a  malignant  disposition,  entering  the  bodies  of  mortal.«,  and 
rendering  them  mad,  until  expelled  by  a  skilful  exorcist.  (Maimonides  de  Idol.  4- 
Josephus  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  2  ;  lib.  vii.  c.  6.)  The  account  given  by  Josephus  is 
very  remarkable  — He  tells  us  what  demons  were, — how  they  entered  the  bodies  of 
mortals, — bow  Solomon,  in  his  time,  expelled  them, — and  how  a  later  exorcist  dispatched 
them  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian.  These  are  his  words — "  If  the  root  baaras  be  only 
brought  to  the  sick  persons,  it  quickly  drives  away  those  called  demons,  wbich  are  no 
other  thao  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  that  enter  into  men,  and  kill  them,  unless  they  can 
obtain  some  help  against  them."  (Antiq.  lib.  vii.  c.  4.  sec.  3.)     **  But  as  for  Saul  some 

strange  and  demotiiacal  disorder  came  upon  him The  physicians  could  find  no  other 

remedy  but  this,  that  if  any  person  could  charm  those  passions  by  singing  and  playing 
upon  the  harp,  they  advised  tbem  to  enquire  for  such  a  one,  and  lo  observe  when  these 

demons  came  upon  him  and  disturbed  him He  (David)  charmed  his  pasoions, 

and  was  the  only  physician  against  the  trouble  he  had  from  the  demon  whenever  it 
came  upon  him,  and  this  by  reciting  hymns  and  playing  upon  the  harp  and  bringing 
Saul  to  his  right  mind  again."  (Antiq.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  sec.  2.)  This  explanation  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  what  is  said  in  i  %>am.  xvi.  14 — 23.  of  the  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
which  troubled  Saul  but  which  David  drove  away  with  music.  The  evil  spirit  from  the 
Loid,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  wiiler,  was  a  demon,  just  as  all  the  heathen  demons 
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Jesus,  however,  embraced  the  pagan  absurdity — which  had  existed  for 
huudreds,  if  not  thousands  of  years  before  his  time — that  a  person  troubled 

were  gods  or  dei6ed  heroes.    Josephus,  in  another  place,  says  of  Solomon — "God  also 
enabled  him  to  learn  the  art  of  expelling  demons,  which  is  a  science  useful  and  sanative 
to  men.     He  composed  such  incantations  also  by  which  distempers  are  alleviated,  and 
left  behind  him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms,  by  which  they  drive  away  demons  so 
that  they  never  return.     And  this  method  of  cure  is  of  great  force  unto  this  day;  for  I 
have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country,  whose  name  was  Eleazar,  releasing  people 
that  were  demoniacal,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  and  his  captains,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.     The  manner  of  the  cure  was  this: — he  put  a  ring 
that  had  a  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
demoniac,  after  which  he  drew  out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils ;  and  when  the  man 
fell  down  immediately,  he  adjured  him  to  return  into  him  no  more,  making  still  mention 
of  Solomon,  and  reciting  the  incantations  which  he  composed.  And  when  Eleazar  would 
persuade  and  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  lie  set,  a  little  way 
off,  a  cup  or  bason  full  of  water,  and  commanded  the  demon,  as  he  went  out  of  the  man 
to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the  man."  (Antiq. 
lib.  viii.  c.  2.  sec.  5.)     Whiston,  in  whose  translation  the  above  extracts  are  given, 
remarks,  in  a  note,  that  "  some  pretended  fragments  of  Solomon's  books  of  conjuration 
are  still  extant  in  Fabricius'  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  p.  1054."     It  may  be  observed 
also  that  the  Delphic  Pythia  used  roots  and  herbs  in  dealing  with  demons,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  enchanters  did  so;  all  of  them,  like  Jesus,  being 
healers  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  well  as  expellers  of  demons.    The  Gwpels  slso  fur- 
nish evidence  that,  among  the  Jews,  there  was  a  great  number  of  persons  who  cast  out 
devils,  not  only  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  even  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  lived. 
His  chief  religious  rivals — the  Pharisees,  appear  to  have  been  expert  in  this  art.   Jealous 
of  his  success  as  an  esorcist,  they  attempted  to  defame  his  character  by  asserting  that  it 
was  by  the  aid  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  he  performed  these  exploits.     On  one 
occasion,  at  least,  Jesus  thus  retorted.^"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
ifour  children  east  ihem  out? — meaning  by  childten,  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees.  (Matth. 
xii.  27.     Luke  xi.  19.)     He  also  added  that  they  should  be  judges  as  to  whether  he  did 
not  cast  out  devils  by  the  same  power  as  they  themselves -did,  namely  by  the  Spirit  of 
God — the  God  of  Abraham — not  the  heathen  god  Beelzebub.     The  question  of  dispute 
here  evidently  was — not  whether  Jesua  did  really  cast  out  devils,  nor  whether  the  Phari- 
sees did  cast  them  out,  which  was  in  those  times  a  thing  very  commonly  done — but 
whether  Jesus  did  not  cast  them  out  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub — a  pagan  deity  who, 
as  such,  stood  very  low  in  the  estimation  of  these  Pharisees,  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
Beelzebub  was  the  god  of  Ekroo,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  where  he  had  a  temple,  and 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  city.     He  was  a  celebrated  oracle,  and 
on  that  account,  apparently,  was  called  the  prince  of  demons.     To  him  did  a  Jewish 
king,  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident,  send  to  know  whether  he  should  recover,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  that  jealous  prophet — Elijah,  who  thought  that  the  Hebrew  God 
could  give  information  on  this  point,  quite  as  correctly  as  Beelzebub.  (2  Kings  i.  1 — 6.) 
It  is  clear  from  a  vai^t  number  of  passages  in  the  Bible  and  other  writings  that  nothing 
roused  the  pious  indignation  of  both  the  votaries  of  Judaism  and  the  devotees  of  Christi- 
anity so  much  as  to  suspect  that  any  person  had  faith  in  the  pagan  theology,  or  paid 
any  adoration  to  the  pagan  gods.     Both  Jews  and  Chiistians  entirely  agreed  on  this 
point,  from  religious  jealousy,  just  as  the  different  sects  of  Protestants,  in  the  preseut 
age,  agree  in  opposing  Popery,  however  they  may  differ  on  other  points,  considered  by 
them  of  less  importance.     Although  both  Jews  and  Christians  imitated  the  pagans  in  all 
their  rites,  ceremonies,  and  even  doctrines,  yet  on  this  point— the  object  of  worship 
— they  mutually  abhorred  them.     On  the  question  of  demonology,  therefore,  because 
demons  were  objects  of  worship,  they  were  at  perfect  variance  with  the  pagans.     Most 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  regarded  the  worship  of  these 
demons  with  great  abhorrence,  and  thought  that,  as  oue  demon  was  a  Jupiter,  another 
a  Neptune,  another  an  Apollo,  and  so  on,  these  pagan  gods  had  usurped  the  position  and 
arrogated  the  attributes  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  deity.    Hence  the  repeated  cautions 
given,  not  only  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  the  Christian  converts  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  refrain  from  idolatry,  aiul  demons, — not  to  sacrifice,  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  demons,  but  to  God,— not  to  have  any  fellowship  with  demons,— not  to  drink 
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with  a  peculiar  malady  was  possessed  by  demons,  and,  like  the  pagan  pro- 
phets engaged  in  exorcising  these  demons.     Whether  he  really  did  so  or 

the  cup,  and  be  partaken  of  the  table  of  demons, — and  not  on  any  account  to  worship 
demons.  (1  Cor.  x.  20,  21.  Her,  ix.  20  ;  xvi.  14.  Justin.  Martyr.  Apol.  Major.    Tertull. 
Apnl,  c.  23.  Athenagoras  Legat.  c.  22.  Laclant.  Inst.  Div.  ii.  14 — 19.)     Hence  Jesus  is 
s^iid  to  have  come  to  expel  the  demons.     Hence  also  are  the  demons  whom  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  expelled,  frequently  called  by  the  Erangelist  frvivfiara  axabapta — unclean 
spirits ;  the  word  QKo^aproQ  being  an  epithet  in  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  New 
Testament  siKnifying  the  unclean nesa  which  the  Ciiristians  attributed  to  the  heathen 
gods  and  heathen  worship,   in  contradistinction  to  their  clean  or  holy  spirit— irycvfta 
ay  toy.   (Acts  x.  14,  28.   1  Cor.  vii.  14.  2  Cor.  vi.  17.)  Beelzebub,  a  heathen  deity,  was 
therefore  by  ^he  Pharisees  considered  to  be  one  of  these  unclean  spirits,  and  to  be  even 
their  prince.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  charge  which  they  are  said  to  have  so  frequently 
brought  against  Jesus,  that  he  cast  out  demous  by  the  power  of  this  god.     Jesus,  how- 
ever, once  in  a  train  of  argument  which  went  to  show  that  Beelzebub  would  never  have 
thus  turned  against  his  own  subjects,  indignantly  denied  this  charge  ;  and  although  he 
disclaimed  all  power  of  his  own,  yet  he  affirmed  tiiat  he  exorcised  demons  by  the  power 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  whom  the  Pharisees  worshipped ;  or  as  he  expressed  it,  in  the 
word.s  of  Moses — "  with  the  finger  of  God/' — the  same  power  as  that  by  means  of  which 
they  themselves  cast  out  demons.     He  did  not  even  intimate  that  there  wss  any  differ- 
ence between  his  exorcism  and  that  of  the  Pharisees,  but  expressly  put  both  on  a  level. 
In  like  manner,  when  his  disciples  were  piqued  at  seeing  a  person' — apparently  a  Jew— 
who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  casting  out  demons,  and  told  Jesus  that  this  exorcist  made 
use  of  his  name,  so  far  was  he  from  entertaining  the  least  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
roan's  intluence  on  the  demons  that  he  told  his  disciples  not  to  mole;)t  him,  and  in  express 
terms  countenanced  his  work.  (Mark  xi.  36.)     The  generality  of  this  practice  also  may 
be  inferred  from  Jesus's  words. — "  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Loid,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  7  and  in  thy  name  have  eait  ont  devittV*  (Matth.  vii.  22.) 
The  following  event  also  will  further  sliow  how  common  the  casting  out  of  devils  was  in 
these  times — ''Certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon  them"  to  ca^t  out 
demons  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Among  these  were  no  fewer  than  seven  sons  of  Sceva — 
the  sons  of  even  a  Jewish  high  priest.  (lotf^acov  aQx*'*9^'^')     Although  they  were  pro- 
fessed exorcihts,  yet  it  is  said  that,  by  using  as  a  charm  or  incantation,  the  name  of  Jesus 
they  Failed  to  cast  out  a  demon  in  the  instance  recorded.     Owing  to  this  failure,  the 
spectators  lost  confidence  in  them,  and  became  attached  to  the  system  of  miraculous 
power  displayed  by  Paul.     But  this  was  not  all, — so  j^reat  was  the  influence  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  carried  upon  the  multitude,  that  many  other  conjurors  or  exor- 
cibts  publicly  burned  their  conjuring  books  to  the  value  of  "  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
silver,"  which,  according  to  some,  was  £7, SOU  of  our  money,  but  according  to  others, 
only  £1,875.  (Acts  xix.  13 — 10.)     All  this  shows  that  casting  out  demons  was  very 
general  among  the  Jews,  so  that  Jetu»  was  not  alone  in  t/te  exercue  of  this  art.     Now, 
were  all  or  any  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  among.st  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  nud  a 
great  many  other  ancient  nations  that  could  be  named,  upon  whom  conjuring  exorcists 
operated,  renllt/ possessed  with  demons  or  evil  spirits,  either  of  human  or  superhuman  origin? 
Reason  would  answer  that  they  were  not,  and  the  most  acute  philosophers  of  the  times 
believed  that  those  indications  which  were  thought  to  be  signs  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
were  merely  the  effects  of  naturul  discuiies,  such  as  madness  and  epilepsy,  and  could 
afford  to  smile  at  the  credulity  of  a  superstitious  populace  deluded  by  a  cunning  hier- 
archy, in  whose  grasping  hand,  anciently,  were  both  theology  and  the  art  of  healing;  the 
latter  consisting  of  enchantmenU.    (Purphyr.  lib.  iv.  sec.  8.  Clem.  Stromat.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
Homer.  II.  i.  62.    Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  v.    1  Kings  xiv.  1  —  17.    2  Kings  i.  2;   viii.  7 — 10. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  1,21.    Jam.  v.  14.)     Hippocrates —who  was  a' man  far  before  the  a^e  in 
which  he  lived,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of  medicine,  and  from  whose  judicious 
remarks  succeeding  physicians  have  derived  invaluable  advantages — wrote  a  treatise,  as 
already  mentioned,  with  the  view  expressly  to  combat  the  error  of  superstitious  exor- 
cists— that  what  they  deemed  demoniacal  pusses-sion  was  a  natural  disease,  and  no  more 
divine  or  sacred  than  other  disorders ;  and  many  are  the  reasons  and  facts  which  he 
adduces  to  show  that  epilepsy  and  madness  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  prefer- 
natural.     Nobody  in  his  time  could  be  a  better  judge,  and  none  had  better  opportunities 
of  examining  the«e  caaes  of  supposed  possession,  than  he  who  lived  in  the  age  in  which 
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not,— whether  the  devils,  as  stated,  did  really  speak  to  him  or  not, — and 
whether  he  ever  really  performed  a  miracle,  are  not  questions  which  are 

thousands  of  them  among  the  Greeks  were  supposed  to  occur ;  for  he  intimates  (De 
Morbo  Sacro)  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  attribute  epilepsy  and  different  kinds 
of  madness  to  demoniacal  possession.     I^ater  physicians  adopted  liis  views ;  for  we  find 
them  applying  physical  remedies  to  such  diseases,  instead  of  charms  and  incantations. 
And  our  modern  physicians,  as  Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  work  on  demoniacs,  very  properly 
observes,  treat  such  disorders  by  bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  and  shaving.     But  even 
an  orthodox  Christian,  would  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  demon 
could  be  expelled  with  cathartics,  or  extracted  by  a  blister.     Many  other  proofs  could  be 
added  to  show  that  the  supposed  demoniacal  possessions  of  ancient  times  were  natural 
diseases.     But  there  has  already  been  advanced  ample  evidence  to  establish  the  follow- 
ing points;  namely — that,  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  believed  in  demoniacal  possessions,  and  pretended  to  cast  out  devils, — that  the 
supposed  demoniacs  were  afflicted  merely  with  natural  diseases — and  thut  Jesns'h  know, 
ledge  of  the  human  constitution  was  so  imperfect  as  to  make  him  share  the  vulgar  belief, 
that  persons  thus  afflicted  had  within  them  demons,  or  ima«;inary  beings  originated  in 
the  fancy  of  the  pagans  regarding  their  illustrious  dead !     It  is  moi^t  remarkable  that 
every  portion  of  Christianity,  when  investigated,  proves  to  have  been  derived  from  ihc 
various  religions  of  the  heathens!     It  may  further  be  remarked  that  Chrisiinns.  in  imi- 
tation of  the  heathens,  continued  to  worship  demons  Iohk  after  the  time  Jesiiy  {»  said  to 
have  Jived — to  eat  and  drink  at  their  alurs,  and  to  regard  them  as  mediators  and  inter- 
cessors  between  men  and  the  superior  gods.    Accordingly,  we  find  Paul  endeavouring  to 
deter  the  Christians  of  Corinth  from  these  practices.     We  read  that  he  told  them  that 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrificed  were  for  tUmons — that  he  wished  them  to  have 
no  fellowship  with  demoM; — that  they  could  not  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup 
of  demons^  nor  partake  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  demom — that  althnugli 
there  were  many  who  were  called  gods  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  yet   there  was  to  them 
but  one  God,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ — and  that  they  i^hould  not  sit  at  meat  in  an 
idol's  temple.   (I  Cor.  viii.  1 — 11 ;  x.  14,  19—21.)     He  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
even  Timothy  against  the  doctrines  of  demons,  and  to  remind  him  that — unlike  the 
heathen  theology  which  had  many  gods,  and  many  demons  as  mediators  between  nutrrals 
and  the  celestial  gods— in  the  Christian  theology  there  was  but  one  God,  and  but  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  (1  Tim.  ii.  A;  iv.  I.)     The  same 
worship  he  prohibits  when  he  cautions  the  Coloi^siaus  (ii.  18.)  against  worshipping 
■ngels — ayytXoi — a  name  frequently  given  to  demons,  as  messengers  or  carriers  between 
the  gods  and  men.     Tlie  term  is  used  as  ofteu  for  heings  who  were  thought  to  be  inimi- 
cal to  men  as  it  is  for  those  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  them ;  and  of  itself  dimply 
means  a  messenger  or  an  agent.     For  a  similar  purpose  also  Paul  contrasts  Je>us  wnh 
the  angels  (Ueb.  i.  3 — 8.)  showing  that,  as  a  mediator,  he  was  more  worthy  thnn  these 
intercessors,  or  mediate  demons.    This  class  of  demon.*),  or  ayyf Xo(,  appears  however  to 
have  been  Uic  aame  as  the  iEons  of  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  of  the  Christian  Gnostics, 
being  superior  to  earthly  demons  or  spirits  of  dead  men.  (Iren.  adv.  Haer  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
Epiphan.  adv.  Her.  14.)     The  same  practice  of  worshipping  demons  or  deified  pairan 
heroes  continued  to  flourish  among  Christian  converts  during  the  three  or  four  firoi 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  afterwards  only  very  slowly  yielded  to  what  becNme 
the  more  fashionable  worship  of  deified  saints.     Most  of  the  leaders  or  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  faith,  while  they  encouraged  saint^ worship,  vehemently  spuke  against  worship- 
ping these  heathen  demons,  and  like  Paul,  urged  that  Jesus — who  like  them  had  ai«reniled 
t)  heaven,  and  was  a  mediator  between  God  and  men — was  much  more  worthy  of  their 
a.loration.     Like  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  also,  these  Fathers  cast  demons  out  of  men 
and  women.  Justin  Martyr  says — '*  Those  persons  who  are  seized  and  thrown  down  by  the 
spirits  of  deceased  men,  are  such  as  all  people  agree  in  calling  demoniacs  and  mad."    hi 
both  his  Apologies,  he  speaks  against  worshipping  demons.     Aihenagoras,  LHCtantius, 
and  Tertullian,  are  also  very  severe  against  the  practice.     The  last  named  Father,  who 
wrote  a  most  bitter  treatise  against  it,  narrates  the  wonderful  confes^sions  which  demons 
made   when  tormented  by  Christian  exorci$^ts.     (See  tbe!>e   writers  in  placeK  alrea<iy 
cited.)     But  it  should  be  observed  that  Christian;)  inveighed  against  wor»hippint;  thebe 
demons,  becnvMe  they  were  pagan  demont — rhe  demons  of  another  religion  tliau  theirs  ; 
fur  soon  did  they  manage  to  convert  all  these  heathen  practices  into  their  own  religion. 
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now  under  consideration.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Gospels  represent  him  as  believing  that  the  men  upon 

and  to  have  an  amply  sufficient  number  of  demons,  or  the  supposed  spirits  of  dead  men, 
to  be  worshipped  in  iheir  own  deified  saints  and  martyrs,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
heathens,  whose  worship  they  so  vehemently  decried.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  TertuUian  himself  could  countenance  acts  of  worship  to  the  illustrious  dead  or 
demons  of  his  own  religion  ;  and  could  accordingly  say — *'  We  make  oblations  for  the 
dead  and  for  iheir  martyrdom,  on  certain  days  yearly."  The  Emperor  Julian  sarcasti- 
cally accuses  the  Christians  of  having  added  many  new  dead  men  to  the  ancient  dead 
man  Jesus.  (Cyril,  lib.  10.)  Anthony  the  monk,  iu  his  dying  words,  charged  his  disciples 
to  adhere  to  the  Lord,  in  the  first  place,  and  next  to  the  saints,  by  whom  after  death 
they  would  thereby  be  received  as  friends.  (Vit.  Anton,  c.  91.)  In  order  to  draw  the 
populace  from  the  worship  of  heathen  demons  to  that  of  deified  Christians,  several 
*'  Lives  of  the  Saiuth"  were  fabricated.  (Mosheini  Eccles.  Elist.  cent.  yi.  part  ii.  chap.  3.) 
Eusebitts,  (Pref.  Evang.  lib.  xiii.  c.  11.)  after  a  hearty  approval  of  the  opinions  of 
Hesiod  and  Pinto,  as  to  heathen  demons,  says — **  The  same  things  deserve  to  be  done  to 
the  favourites  of  God,  who  may  truly  be  called  the  champions  of  the  true  religion. — 
Consequently,  we  are  accustomed  to  assemble  at  their  tombs,  and  offer  prayers  to  them." 
This  Kather  feels  no  hesitation  in  openly  admitting  that  Ohristiaus  worshipped  dead  men 
in  imitation  of  the  heathen.  Chryvostom,  however,  in  celebrating  the  wonders  of  the  martyr 
Babylas,  thought  that  the  Geniileit  would  laugh  at  him  ulking  of  the  works  performed 
by  a  man  after  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  and  consumed  to  dust;  but  they 
were  not  to  imagine  that  the  bodies  of  Christian  martyrs  were  like  those  of  common 
men.  Theodoret,  (De  Martyr.  Serm.  8.)  having  like  Eusebius  approvingly  cited  Hesiod 
and  Plato  on  pagan  demons,  says — "  If  the  poet  has  called  good  men  after  their  death, 
the  saviours  and  guardians  of  mortails,  and  the  best  of  philosophers  have  corroborated 
the  poei*s  wordn,  and  have  declared  that  we  should  serve  and  worship  their  tombs,  why 
tl.en  blame  us  for  doing  these  things  ?  For  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  piety, 
and  for  iu  sake  suffered  martyrdom,  we  !ikewi.<«e  name  our  deliverers  and  physicians, — 
ni»i  beiuif  so  desperiilely  mad  as  to  call  them  demons,  but  rarber  the  friends  and  true 
servants  of  God."  Theodoret  here  objects  to  nothing  on  this  point  of  pagan  theology 
but  the  barif  name — *'  demons,'*  given  to  deified  men.  He  proceeds  to  say,  in/er  alia,  that 
the  temples  of  the  martyrs  were  eminent  for  their  grandeur  and  the  vanety  of  their 
ornaniruiH, — that  Christians  visited  them  for  religious  worship. — that  some  of  them 
pra)ed  to  tiie  mariyr£>  for  the  recovery  of  health,  others  for  the  continuance  of  health, 
and  others  who  were  childless,  fcr  children,— and  that  when  they  undertook  any  journey 
they  prayed  the  martyrs  to  be  their  companions  and  guides  on  the  way; — not  that  they 
approached  them  as  uods,  but  besouuht  them  as  deified  men  to  become  intercessors  for 
them  with  G  id  He  further  states  that  the  number  of  offerings  made  to  thefte  saints 
was  a  proof  that  they  answered  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  Some  offered  the  figure  of 
an  eye,  some  of  feel,  some  of  iiands,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  all  of  which  were  proofs  of 
the  cure  of  ax  many  distempers,  and  were  placed  there  as  monuments  by  those  who  had 
been  made  whole,  and  as  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  dead.  He  con- 
tinues:— **The  niariyrs  have  erased  from  mon's  minds  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
called  godii.  For  our  Lord  has  brought  his  dead  into  the  temples  of  your  gods,  (speaking 
to  the  Greek^)  whom  he  has  entirely  destroyed,  giving  their  honours  to  the  martyrs. — 
For,  iiiste-id  of  the  feast  of  Jupiter  and  of  Bacchus,  there  are  now  celebrated  the  feasts 
ot  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  and  other  murtyrs.  Seeing  therefore,  my  friends,  the  advantage 
of  honouring  the  martyr?*,  fiee  from  the  error  of  the  demons;  and,  taking  the  martyrs 
as  your  liuhts*  and  guides,  proceed  in  the  way  which  directly  leads  to  God."  Precisely 
m  acronlauce  with  this  boa.^t  of  Theodoret— who,  like  Eusebius  and  other  Fathers, 
di>'<greed  w  ith  the  heathens  only  so  far  as  that  he  wished  to  substitute  his  deified  saints 
for  their  demons — the  pigan  temples,  as  already  noticed,  with  all  their  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  emoluments,  had  actually  been  turned  over  to  the  Christians  for  the  worship  of  dead 
saints.  In  Uonie,  over  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  or  Rotunda — the  noblest  remaining 
heathen  temple  now  in  the  world — is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was  of  old  dedi- 
cated b>  Agiippa  to  Jupiter  and  a. 1  the  gods,  but  that  it  was  piously  reconsecrated,  by 
Pope  Bonilace  the  Fourth,  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints.  (Dr.  Middleton's 
Letters  from  Rome,  p.  161.)  But  thus  to  steal  the  pagan  temples  was  not  all. — In  order 
to  accommodate  namt$  to  the  taste  of  prejudiced  worshippers,  the  titles  of  pa^n  gods 
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whom  he  is  said  to  have  operated  were  demoniacs,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
we  have  the  most  ample  historical  evidence — as  the  sabjoined  note  will 

were  adapted  to  deified  saints.  St.  ApoUinarias  was  substituted  for  pagan  ApoUo;  St- 
Martina  for  Mars,  and  so  on.  Like  the  pagaas  they  accommodated  places  with  divini- 
ties, agreeably  to  the  predilection  of  the  inhabitants.  As  there  was  a  Jupiter  Amnion,  a 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  a  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  so  the  Christians  had  one  Virgin  Mary  of 
Loretto,  another  of  Montserrat,  &c.  (Priestley's  Hist.  Corrupt.  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  368.) 
Like  the  heathens,  also,  the  Christians  had  deified  saints  supposed  to  attend  to  different 
things,  each  having  his  proper  province.  St.  George  was  invoked  in  battle,  but  St. 
Margaiet  in  child-bearing;  St.  Nicholas,  or  St. Anibony  was  the  deity  of  seamen;  St. 
Genevieve  was  invoked  when  rain  was  required,  (lb.  p.  367.)  The  pagan  festivals  were 
also  appropriated  by  the  Christians,  unaccompanied  with  any  change,  except  in  the 
names  of  the  objects  of  worship.  By  this  means,  as  Dr.  Priestley  very  aptly  remarks, 
(lb.  p.  335.)  the  common  people,  finding  the  same  entertainments  at  the  usual  times  and 
places,  were  more  easily  induced  to  forsake  their  old  religiun,  and  to  adopt  the  new  one 
wliich  so  much  resembled  it,  and  especially  ia  the  very  things  which  had  kept  them 
attached  to  the  old  one.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  or  the  miracle-worker,  who  lived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  is  specially  commended  by  Gregory  Nyssenus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1006.  fol.  Paris.)  for  thus  changing  the  pagan  into  Christian  festivals,  with  a 
view  to  draw  the  heathens  to  the  new  religion.  Lven  the  very  images  worshipped  by 
the  pagans  were  copied  by  the  Christians,  under  new  names,  some  of  which  apparently 
are  still  worshipped.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Letters  from  Rome,  (p.  160.)  states  that  be 
was  shown  an  antique  statue  of  young  Bacchus,  which  was  worshipped  in  the  character 
of  a  female  saint.  In  imitation  of  the  universal  pa^an  worship  of  Juno,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven — who  protected  cleanliness,  presided  over  marriage  aud  childbirth,  particularly 
patronised  the  faithful  and  virtuous  of  her  own  sex,  and  severely  punished  lewdness  in 
matrons, — Christian  women,  at  least  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  on  her  altar,  offered  cakes  called  coUyrities,  in  which 
oblation  no  men  participated.  After  this  period,  we  fiud  the  Virgin  Mary  a  general 
object  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that,  upon  close  investigation, 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  turns  out  to  be  of  a  pagan  origin.  Many  Christian 
writers,  besides  the  Fathers,  have  seen  and  confessed  this;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  perceived  that  the  fact  most  conclusively  disproves  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
Mosheim  (Eccles.  Hist.  cent.  v.  part  ii.  chap.  3.)  says — ♦*  The  happy  souls  of  departed 
Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers,  and  their  aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent 
prayers ;  while  none  stood  up  to  censure  or  oppose  this  preposterous  worship.  The 
question  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the  celestial  spirits  (a  question  which 
afterwards  produced  much  wrangling,  and  many  idle  fancies)  did  not  yet  occasion  any 
difficulty ;  for  the  Christians  of  this  century  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  saints 
were  so  entirely  confined  to  the  celestial  mansions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  mortals,  and  travelling,  when  they  pleased,  through  various  countries.  They 
were  further  of  opinion  that  the  places  most  frequented  by  departed  spirits  were  those 
where  the  bodies  which  they  had  formerly  animated  were  interred ;  and  this  opinion, 
borrowed  btf  the  Christians  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres  of  the 
saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  muUiiudes.  The  images  of  those  who,  during 
their  lives,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured  with 
a  particular  worship  in  several  places ;  and  many  imagined  that  this  worship  drew  down 
into  the  images  the  propitious  presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial  beings  they  represented ; 
deluded,  perhaps,  into  this  idle  fancy  by  the  crafty  fictions  of  the  heathen  priests^  wJio  had 
published  the  same  thing  concerning  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury."  To  this  passage 
there  are  the  following  notes. — **  See  the  Institutiones  Divine  of  Lactantius,  lib.  i.  p. 
164.  Hesiod's  Op.  et  Dies,  ver.  122.  Compare  with  these  Sulpitius  Severus,  Epist.  ii. 
p.  371 ;  Dial.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  474;  Dial.  iii.  p.  51;?.  ^neas  Gazseus  in  Theophrasto,  p.  65. 
MacariuB  in  Jac.  Tolii  Insignibus  llineris  Itaiici,  p.  197.  and  other  writers  of  this  age. 
Clementina  Homil.  x.  p.  697.  tom.  i.  PP.  Apostolic.  Aroobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  vi.  p. 
254.  Casp.  Barthius  ad  Rutilium  Numantian,  p.  250."  Bishop  Newton  (Dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  Dissert.  23.)  in  writing  against  what  he  calls  Popery,  makes 
the  following  string  of  broad  confessions. — **  The  promoters  of  this  worship  were  sensible 
that  it  was  the  same,  (as  the  pagan  worship)  and  that  the  one  succeeded  the  other;  and 
M  the  worship  is  the  same,  so  likewise  is  it  performed  with  the  same  ceremoaie*, 
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show — that  this  notion  was  of  a  pagan  origin,  and  that  long  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  thousands  of  pagan  exorcists  had  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
of  Ignorant  ages.  That  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as 
demoniacs  were  merely  troubled  with  epilepsy,  and  others  with  different 
species  of  madness,  while  some  of  them  apparently  were  afflicted  with  both 
these  maladies  which  are  very  nearly  allied,  is  evident  from  the  symptoms 
they  evinced,  so  far  as  they  are  described.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  spirit 
seized  them,  they  suddenly  screamed — foamed  at  the  mouth — ^gnashed 
their  teeth — tore  their  clothes  and  their  own  bodies — fell  down — received 
bruises — fell  sometimes  into  water,  and  sometimes  into  fire— retired 
'  among  the  tombs,  or  into  caves  in  the  mountain  rocks  where  the  dead  were 
buried,  and  where  the  sepulchres  of  demons  or  men  deified,  were  supposed 
to  be — broke  asunder  the  cords  and  chains  with  which  their  friends  tied 

whether  these  ceremonies  were  derived  from  the  same  source  of  superstition  common  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  or  were  the  direct  copies  of  one  another.  The  burning  of 
incense  or  perfumes  on  several  altars  at  one  and  the  same  time; — the  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  or  a  mixture  of  salt  and  common' water,  at  going  into  and  coming  out  of  places  of 
worship; — the  lighting  up  of  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  wax  caudles  in  broad  day- 
light, before  the  alurs  and  statues  of  their  deities ; — the  hanging  up  of  votive  offerings 
and  rich  presents  as  attestations  of  so  many  miraculous  cures,  and  deliverances  from 
dangers  ; — the  canonization  or  deification  of  deceased  worthies ; — ^the  assigning  of  dis- 
tinct provinces  or  prefectures  to  departed  heroes  and  saiuts  ; — the  worship  and  adoring 
of  the  dead  in  their  sepulchres,  shrines,  and  relics; — the  consecrating  of,  and  the  bowing 
down  to  images; — the  attributing  of  miraculoos  powers  and  virtues  to  idols;— the  set- 
ting up  of  little  oratories,  altars,  and  statiico,  in  the  street  and  highways,  and  on  the  top 
of  mountains; — the  carrying  of  images  and  relics  in  pompous  processions,  with  numerous 
lights,  and  with  music  and  singing;-  -flaf^ellatious  at  solemn  seasons,  under  the  notion 
of  penance; — the  making  a  sanctuary  of  temples  and  churches; — a  great  variety  of 
religious  orders  and  fraternities  of  priests ; — the  shaving  of  priests,  or  the  tonsure,  as  it 
is  called,  on  the  crown  of  their  heads ;~the  imposing  of  celibacy  and  vows  of  chastity 
on  the  religious  of  both  sexes ; — all  thett  and  many  more  riles  and  ceremoniee  are  equally 
parte  of  Pagan  and  Popish  syperstitton.  Nay,  the  very  same  temples,  the  very  same  altars, 
the  very  same  images,  which  once  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  and  tfte  other  demons,  are 
now  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  other  saints.  The  very  same  titles  and 
inscriptions  are  ascribed  to  both, — the  very  ^ame  prodigies  and  miracles  are  related  of 
these  as  of  those.  In  short,  the  whole  almost  of  Psganism  is  converted  and  applied  to 
Popery; — the  one  is  manifestly  formed  upon  the  same  plan  and  principle  as  the  other; 
so  that  there  is  not  only  a  conformity,  but  even  a  uniformity  in  the  worship  of  ancient 
and  modern — of  Heathen  and  Christian — Rome."  Atl  perfectly  true.  But  little  does 
this  worthy  prelate  appear  to  suspect  that  all  which  he  has  here  advanced  against 
Popery  directly  disproves  the  divine  origin  of  the  Protestantism  which  he  advocates. — 
The  whole  that  belongs  to  Christianity,  and  particularly,  its  chief  credentials — the  books 
of  the  New  Testament — for  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  their  existence  I  or  until 
within  560  years  of  the  present  time,  were  in  the  custody  of  monks  and  priests  of  this 
Popery.  What  a  vast  length  of  time  Christians  were  before  any  section  of  them  discov- 
ered that  their  worship  was  of  a  pagan  origin  !  Will  they  say  there  was  no  Christianity 
in  the  world  before  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  ?  Who  came  down  from 
heaven  at  this  period,  or  who  on  earth  was  inspired,  to  show  them  their  mistakes,  since 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these  Papists  for  fifteen 
centuries,  and  since  Protestants  themselves  admit  that  during  this  period  they  materially 
altered  them  7  There  is,  however,  nothing  clearer  than  that  the  worship  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  even  at  this  day,  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  barbarous  contents  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  than  that  of  any  other  sect  of  Christians  in  this  country. 
But  not  to  proceed  further  with  this  lengthened  note.  It  is  trusted  that  enough  has  been 
advanced  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner,  the  ancient  state  of 
demonology,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Gospels,  and  on  that  account 
deserved  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  it. 
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them  down — could  by  no  means  be  subdued — cut  themselves  with  stones, 
and  so  on.  All  these  are  indications  of  either  epilepsy  or  raving  madness. 
(See  Matth.  iv.  24  ;  xvii.  15.  Mark  v.  2—5  ;  ix.  17—27.  Luke  iv.  33  ; 
iz.  39,  42.)  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  passages  just  cited,  these  unfortunate 
persons'  are  expressly  called  lunatics.  The  father  of  the  demoniac  whom 
Jesus's  disciples  failed  to  cure,  and  who  often  fell  into  the  fire  and  into  the 
water,  very  reasonably  believed  his  son  to  be  lunatic.  But  Jesus,  ia 
accordance  with  the  common  delusion  of  the  age,  imagined  that  there  was 
a  stubborn  devil  within  him,  and  set  about  expelling  him.  In  harmony 
with  the  same  popular  delusion,  he  also  imagined  that  every  blind,  deaf» . 
or  dumb  person  was  a  demoniac,  and  that  a  devil  was  the  cause  of  this 
affliction.  (Matth.  ix.  32,  33.  Mark  ix.  17—27.  Luke  xi.  14.)  Hence 
Jesus  designated  some  devils  by  the  epithets  "  dumb  and  deaf."  The  same 
notion  prevailed  in  this  country  for  a  vast  number  of  centuries,  until  it  was 
— of  course  not  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel  which  teaches  it,  but  by  the 
light  of  scientific  researches — made  to  flee,  with  the  exception  of  few 
remnants,  into  **  the  dark  places  of  the  earth."  All  implicitly  believed — 
as  they  were  taught  by  the  priests  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  before  them, 
by  the  priests  of  Druidism — that  when  a  child  was  born  blind,  deaf,  or 
dumb,  or  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  one  of  its  external  senses,  this  was 
the  work  of  the  devil,  or  in  other  words — witchcraft,  whereby  the  devil 
bad  entered  the  child.  Epilepsy,  madness,  paralysis,  bodily  deformity  from 
birth— all  were  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  charms,  incan- 
tations, exorcisms,  and  witchcrafts  of  ancient  times ;  and  hence  the  burning 
of  wizards  and  witches.  All  this  was  only  a  modification  of  the  doctrines 
of  demoniacal  possession  and  exorcism ;  or — as  Paul  calls  them — "  the 
doctrines  of  devils."  Now,  if  this  notion  of  demoniacal  possession  in 
Europe  was  a  delusion,  under  which  the  benighted  and  superstitious  people 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  laboured,  in  common — as  it  could  be  shown — 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  valid  reason  can  be  adduced  to  show 
that  there  were  real  demoniacal  possessions,  for  about  three  years,  in  that 
comer  of  Palestine  where  Jesus  wandered.^  Irrespectively  of  any  other 
proof,  the  fact  that  the  pagans,  in  his  time,  universally  believed  in  demoni- 
acal possession,  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that,  if  their  notion  on  this 
point  was  erroneous,  so  was  his.  That  theirs  really  was  erroneous  will  be 
admitted  by  all  enlightened  Christians.  But  to  be  consistent,  they  should 
also  admit  that  so  meagre  was  Jesus's  knowledge  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion as  to  fall  into  the  universal  error  of  his  age,  in  mistaking  epilepsy, 
madness,  and  other  maladies  for  demoniacal  possessions;  and  in  attributing 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness,  to  the  influence  of  the  devil  or  devils 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  entered  the  individuals  thus  afflicted.  How 
vastly  superior  to  Jesus  in  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  men  are 
susceptible,  is  the  most  ignorant  medical  practitioner  of  the  present  age,  in 
this  country ! 

The  following  instance  will  show  Jesus's  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  which  are  necessarily  the  same  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  A  deputation  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians  came  to  him 
expressly  to  ask  the  following  question.  Having  complimented  him  on 
bis  superior  knowledge  and  impartiality  as  a  teacher,  they  asked  him — 
''Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ceesar  or  not  ?     Shall  we  give«  or  shall  we 
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not  give  ?"  His  reply  was  not  only  cbaracteristically  evasive,  and  expres- 
sive of  a  belief  that  the  question  was  put  in  order  to  entrap  him,  but 
indicative  of  considerable  ignorance  as  to  wbat  gave  a  right  of  possession. 
— "Why  tempt  ye  me?  bring  me  a  penny  that  I  may  see  it."  His 
mandate  having  been  obeyed,  he  asked — "  Whose  is  this  image  and  super^ 
scription  9  And  they  said  unto  him,  Caesar's.  And  Jesus  answering,  said 
unto  them,  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  tbe 
things  that  are  God's."  (Matth.  xxii.  16—21.  Mark  xii.  13—17.)  That 
18 — because  this  penny  bearti.the  image  and  supersciiption  of  Caesar,  it  is 
Caesar's  property.  Therefore,  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  Or.  because  this  penny 
bears  Caesar's  image  and  superscription,  it  is  his  penny.  It  requires  no  g^eat 
depth  of  thought  to  perceive  that  this  is  most  fallacious  reasoning.  That 
Caesar's  image  was  on  the  coin  was  no  reason  for  the  justness  of  the  tax ; 
much  less  was  it  a  proof  that  the  coin  produced  was  the  property  of  Caesar. 
Although  coins  are  issued,  and  have  their  value  fixed  under  some  govern- 
ing authority;  yet,  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  every  coin  is  the  representation 
of  so  much  property  acquired  by  somebody;  and  is  the  rightful  possession 
of  the  holder,  if  he  has  obtained  it  by  honest  means.  If  a  person  sells  a 
piece  of  land  for  so  much  money,  the  coins  he  receives  in  payment  are  no 
more  the  property  of  the  sovereign  whose  impress  they  bear,  than  the  land 
is  his  property.  Or  if  a  mechanic  receives  a  guinea  for  a  week's  work,  and 
buys  food  with  it  for  himself  and  his  family,  this  guinea  is  no  more  the 
property  of  the  monarch  whose  impress  it  bears,  than  the  food  which  tbe 
mechanic  eats.  Who  would  contend  that  because  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  Queen  Victoria,  or  one  of  our  former  monarchs,  are  on  the 
coins  of  these  realms,  any  tax  that  may  be  imposed  by  the  legislature  la 
consequently  just  ?  Who  would  assert  that  because  the  image  of  Victoria 
is  on  the  coins  circulated  in  conquered  Ireland — just  as  the  image  of 
Caeaar  was  on  many,  not  to  say  most  of  those  circulated  in  conquered 
Judea — any  tax  levied  on  the  Irish  nation  is  just? — Who  would  argue, 
according  to  Jesus,  that  because  the  image  of  the  Queen  is  on  the  coins 
which  circulate  in  the  *'  Emerald  Isle."  it  is  the  duty  of  all  individuals  who 
hold  these  coins  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Queen,  or  to  her  ministers, 
rendering  to  **  Caesar  the  things ^hat  are  Caesar's"  ?  In  a  word,  who  would 
be  so  absurd  as  to  contend  either  that  the  image  of  a  ruler  on  a  coin 
makes  him  the  possessor  of  it,  or  has  any  relation  whatever  to  the  justness 
of  a  tax?  No  truth  is  clearer  than  that  such  a  coin  is  no  more  the 
property  of  the  sovereign  than  if  his  image  were  not  upon  it  at  all.— 
Indeed,  there  are  some  coins  which  bear  the  image  of  no  sovereign.  Such, 
according  to  Jesus,  are  devoid  of  any  proof  of  the  justness  of  a  taxi- 
There  arb  great  force  and  propriety  in  the  following  remarks  of  Professor 
Newman  (Phases  of  Faith,  p.  152.)  on  this  absurd  reasoning  of  Jesus.— > 
"To  imagine  that  because  a  coin  bears  Caesar's  head,  therefore  it  is 
Caesar's  property,  and  that  he  may  demand  to  have  as  many  of  such  coins 
as  he  chooses  paid  over  to  him,  is  puerile,  and  notoriously  false.  The 
circulation  of  foreign  coin  of  every  kind  was  as  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean then  as  now ;  and  everybody  knew  that  the  coin  was  the  property 
of  the  holder,  not  of  him  whose  head  it  bore.  Thus  the  reply  of  Jesus» 
which  pretended  to  be  a  moral  decision,  was  unsound  and  absurd:  yet  it 
is  uttered  in  a  tone  of  dictatorial  wisdom,  and  ushered  in  by  a  grave 
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rebulce — '  "^"^hy  tempt  ye  me,  hypocrites  ?'  He  is  generally  understood  to 
mean — '  Why  do  you  try  to  implicate  me  in  a  political  charge  ?'  and  it  is 
supposed  that  be  prudently  evaded  the  question.  I  have  indeed  heard  this 
interpretation  from  high  Trinitarians ;  which  indicated  to  me  how  dead  is 
their  moral  sense  in  every  thing  which  concerns  the  conduct  of  Jesus.  No 
reason  appears  why  he  should  not  have  replied  that  Moses  forbade  Israel 
voluntarily  to  place  himself  under  a  foreign  king,  but  did  not  inculcate 
fanatical  and  useless  rebellion  against  overwhelming  power.  But  such 
a  reply,  which  would  have  satisfied  a  more  common-place  mind,  has 
in  it  nothing  brilliant  and  striking.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Jesus  shows 
a  vain  conceit  in  the  cleverness  of  his  answer:  I  do  not  think  it  so  likely 
to  have  been  a  conscious  evasion.  But  neither  does  his  rebuke  of  the 
questioners  at  all  commend  itself  to  me.  How  can  any  man  assume  to  be 
an  authoritative  teacher,  and  then  claim  that  men  shall  not  pnt  his  wisdom 
to  the  proof  ?  Was  it  not  their  duty  to  do  so  ?  And  when,  in  result,  the 
trial  has  proved  the  defect  of  his  wisdom,  did  they  not  perform  a  useful 
public  service  ?  In  truth,  I  cannot  see  the  Model  Man  in  his  rebuke." 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  (p.  125.)  appears 
to  have  utterly  failed  in  acquitting  Jesus  of  these  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Professor  Newman.  It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  contend  that  Jesus's 
meaning  was : — since  his  interrogators  recognised  the  political  authority 
of  Caesar  in  receiving  the  current  coin  which  bore  his  image,  they  should 
render  him  the  political  allegiance  which  they  thus  acknowledged  by  pay- 
ing tribute.  Jesus's  own  words  do  not  bear  this  interpretation.  They 
plainly  show  that  he  thought  that  because  Csesar's  image  was  on  the  coin, 
he  was  entitled  to  tribute.  Besides,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Pharisees 
did  recognise  Caesar's  political  authority.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  direct 
historical  evidence  that  they  rendered  only  passive  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  their  conquerors  enforced  upon  them.  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib. 
xvii.  c.  2.)  tells  us  that  they  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Caesar  and 
to  Herod.  And  supposing  they  did,  in  commercial  or  other  transactions, 
receive  the  Roman  coins,  in  common  with  various  others  then  current  in 
Judea,  still  this  did  not  imply  their  recognition  of  the  political  authority  of 
Caesar,  or  his  right  to  rule  them.  An  English  merchant,  in  receiving  the 
coin  of  a  foreign  country,  does  not  thereby  acknowledge  himself  the  subject 
of  the  king  of  that  country.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Britons,  in  receiv- 
ing the  Roman  coin,  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  during  four  hundred  j'ears, 
thereby  recognised  the  right  of  the  Roman  power.  This  position  is  utterly 
untenable.  Jesus  obviously  meant  that  Caesar's  image  on  the  coin  brought 
to  him,  was  a  proof  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  tribute  from  the  Jews.  What- 
ever evil  design  those  who  questioned  him  had,  this  is  no  apolog^  for  the 
ignorance  of  political  economy,  which  he  displayed  in  his  reply.'  In  the 
present  age,  the  merest  tyro  in  this  useful  science,  well  knows  that  all 
money  is  the  representation  of  property,  and  cannot  be  justly  claimed  by 
any  monarch  because  his  image  and  superscription  is  on  it.  How  im- 
mensely more  advanced  on  this  point  of  knowledge,  was  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
of  the  present  century,  than  Jesus,  who  claimed  supernatural  wisdom  !-^ 
Equally  at  a  loss  in  the  science  of  political  economy  was  Jesus  when 
assenting  to  the  correctness  of  Peter's  reply  to  him,  that  it  was  not  of 
their  own  subjects,  but  of  strangers,  the  kings  of  the  earth  demanded 
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tribute,*  and  that  therefore  their  own  subjects  were  exempt.  (Matth.  xvii. 
25,  56.)  This  is  contrary  to  historical  fact ;  and  even  if  it  were  true 
that  it  was  only  of  strangers  the  kinp:s  of  the  earth  took  tribute,  since 
Jesus  acquiesces  in  the  justice  of  this  practice,  it  shows  a  miserably 
crooked  notion  of  political,  commercial,  and  international  justice.  It  in* 
volves  a  principle  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  communities, 
and  to  good  government.  From  frome  of  Jesus's  expressions,  however, 
one  would  infer  that,  in  his  political  views,  he  was  extremely  iiberal^vi 
Republican,  or  almost  what,  in  the  present  age.  would  be  considered  a 
Chartist,  especially  on  the  point  of  Equality,  For  he  severely  reflected  on 
the  rulers  and  aristocracy  of  the  Gentiles,  because  they  lorded  and  domi- 
neered over  their  subjects ;  and  intimated  that  he  aimed  at  establishing  a 
commonwealth  in  which  all  would  be  equal.  (Mark  x.  42,  43.)  And 
further,  his  opponents  accused  him  of  politically  perverting  the  nation, 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  asserting  that  he  himself  was  an 
anointed  king.  (Luke  xxiii.  2.) 

In  the  following  instance,  as  well  as  others  which  could  be  noticed, 
Jesus  has  given  us  a  clear  proof  that  he  was  equally  ignorant  with  his 
contemporaries  of  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to  man. 
He  tells  his  hearers  that  those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices,  and  also  those  who  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  tower  of 
Si  loam,  did  not  thus  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  consequence  of  their  sins. 
(Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.)  Now,  there  is  no  fact  better  established  in  the  present 
enlightened  age  than  that  every  homicide — every  bodily  harm — every  mis- 
fortune— every  pain  or  sickness,  is  the  result  of  the  violation  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  natural  laws,  or  in  other  words,  the  consequence  of  sinning 
against  these  laws.  For  example,  when  a  man  falls  from  the  top  of  a 
steeple  and  is  killed,  his  deatli  is  caused  by  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  is  a  punishment  for  this  violation.  When  he  swallows 
prupsic  acid,  or  any  other  deadly  poison,  great  pain  and  death  ensue, 
because  he  violated  one  of  the  organic  laws.  When  a  man  is  slain  in 
battle  or  an  insurrection,  and  his  blood — like  that  of  the  Galileans — is 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  it  is  through  a  violation  of  the  moral 
law  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents.  When  a  tower — say  the  tower  of 
Siloam — falls  upon  eighteen  or  more  men,  and  kills  them,  it  is  owing  to  the 
violation  of  a  physical  law  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  others.  So  in 
regard  to  every  evil  that  befalls  man.  It  is  because  he,  or  some  one  else, 
violates  the  natural  laws ;  and  the  evil  that  befals  him  is  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  in  which  these  laws  are  violated.     Jesus,  however, 

♦  Such  '♦'ords  as  Krjvtroc  (tribute)  evidently  from  the  Lntin  eenxiu — an  assessment  or 
tax,  and  ojivapiov  (a  penny)  clearly  from  the  Jjatin  dmanus—a.  Roman  penny,  which 
words  occur  in  the  passages  juet  cited,  as  well  as  in  others— furnish  an  additional  proof 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  Goapels  It  is  by  no  means  credible  that  Jeans— a  Jew,  would 
have  used  the  Latin  word  cenntig,  or  the  word  tfrnarms  which  he  is  said  to  have  used 
in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard.  (Matth.  xx.  2,  0,  10.)  A  Roman,  writing  in  Greek, 
might  have  used  such  words,  or  a  Jew  might  have  used  such,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
after  A^'cspasian  had  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  established  Roman  colonies  in  Judea,  by 
means  of  which  many  Jjatin  words  would  be  introduced  into  tlie  spoken  language  of 
the  natives.  But  after  all,  how  came  such  words  into  the  Greek,  or  how  camo  the 
Evangelists  to  write  in  Greek  at  all,  their  language  as  Jews  being  Hebrew,  or  rather 
Syriac? 
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directly  tauf^ht  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  sin,  or  the  violation  of 
these  laws  that  evil  befell  men.  Bishop  Butler,  George  Coombe.  and 
others,  were  infinitely  before  Jesus,  in  correct  knowledp;e  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  their  relation  to  the  constitution  of  man. 

The  proofs  which  Jesus  gave  that  he  had  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  mental  philosophy,  are  very  numerous ; 
and  some  of  them  have  already  been  advanced  in  treating  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  hearers.  It  was  the  want  of  knowledge  on  this  point  that 
made  him  imagine  that  people  could  believe  his  doctrines  at  will,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence.  For  instance,  his  hearers,  on  one  occasion,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  had  just  said,  asked  him — "  What  shall  we  do,  that 
we  might  work  the  works  of  God?"  He  replied  that  they  were  to  believe 
in  him.  Whereupon,  they  very  reasonably  and  earnestly  asked  him  to 
give  them  a  sign  or  a  proof  that  he  had  been  sent  by  God ;  so  that  upon 
this  evidence  they  might  believe.  But  instead  of  giving  them  any  proof 
at  all  of  his  heavenly  mission,  Jesus  proceeded  to  speak  obscurely  of  the 
bread  from  heaven,  which  he  said  kept  away  for  ever  the  feeling  of  hunger. 
His  oration,  being  devoid  of  evidence,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
least  effect  in  gaining  the  assent  of  these  unprejudiced  and  evidently 
anxious  enquirers ;  nay.  it  gave  offence  to  another  portion  of  the  audience. 
(John  vi.  28 — 40.)  Never  was  there  a  public  teacher  whose  doctrines 
were  more  unfortunate  and  more  unadapted  to  convert  his  hearers  than 
those  which  Jesus  preached.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that,  after 
labouring  for  three  years,  his  disciples  only  numbered  twelve,  and  that,  nt 
his  apprehension  and  martyrdom,  even  these  forsook  and  denied  him. 

Nearly  akin  to  his  deficient  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy — a 
grave  defect  in  a  public  teacher — is  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  reasoning. 
Instances  of  this  are  almost  innumerable  in  the  Gospels.  Only  two  of 
them,  however,  shall  now  be  cited. — The  first,  Jesus's  mode  of  reasoning 
to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  (Mark  xii.  18—27.)  He  tells  the 
Saddncees,  "  touching  the  dead  that  they  shall  rise,"  that  God  appeared 
to  Moses,  and  said  he  was  *'  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  Gotl  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob ;"  and  he  adds — *'  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
the  God  of  the  living.'*  His  argument  here  is  that,  since  God  told  Moses, 
(Ex.  iii.  2 — 15.)  long  after  the  death  of  the  three  patriarchs  named,  that 
he  was  still  their  God.  there  must  be  a  resurrection ;  because  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  have  said  he  was  the  God  of  these  patriarchs,  long  after  they  had 
departed  this  life,  had  they  not  still  been  aUve  in  another  world.  But 
taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  passage  cited  by  Jesus,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  prove  a  resurrection.  The  utmost  it  can  be  shown  to  prove  is 
a  state  of  existence  after  death.  It  is,  however,  a  patent  fact  that  neither 
a  resurrection  nor  even  a  future  state  of  existence  is  taught  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  and  that  the  Jews,  prior  to  the  Christian  era — about  which 
period  they  began  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Platonic  philosophy — 
had  no  notion  of  either.  Nor  does  the  passage  cited  by  Jesus  teach,  or 
even  imply,  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection.  The  evident  intention  of 
the  writer  is  to  identify  the  Jewish  Jehovah  with  the  God  worshipped  by 
Moses's  forefathers.  Accordingly,  he  makes  Jehovah  say — I  am  the  God 
of  thy  fathers^  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, — that  is,  the  God 
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whom  these  patriarchs  worshipped.  There  is  here  not  the  slightest  hint 
given  that  these  patriarchs  lived  when  the  writer  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  words  were  spoken  by  Jehovah  to  Moses.  The  ol]gect  of  uttering 
them  is  clearly  shown  by  the  drift  of  the  narrative ;  namely,  to  inform 
Moses  wkai  God  it  was  who  had  then  appeared  to  him,  and  whose  name 
he  had  not  yet  learned.  Consequently,  Moses  asked  Jehovah  what  he 
should  say  to  the  Israelites  when — after  he  had  told  them  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  God  of  their  fathers — they  should  demand  to  know  the  name  of  that 
God.  To  this,  Jehovah  instructed  him  to  say  that  "  I  am"  had  sent  him,  and 
to  add  that  the  liord  God  (Jehovah  Elobim)  of  their  fathers — ike  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  sent  him.  Thus  does  the  argument  of 
Jesus  utterly  vanish.  In  the  first  place,  he  notoriously  misunderstands 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  he  cites,  and  consequently  misapplies  it. — 
Next,  were  the  passage  really  applicable,  it  would  furnish  no  proof  what- 
ever of  a  resurrection.  It  is  very  wonderful,  and  exceedingly  discouraging 
to  a  true  believer,  to  find  that  Jesus  whom  he  regards  as  omniscient, 
could  not  produce  a  better  argument,  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
Sadducees — a  strong  and  learned  Jewish  sect,  who  denied  that  it  would 
ever  take  place.  Christians  of  the  present  age.  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  can  furnish  far  stronger  reasons  than  the  "  author  and 
finisher  of  their  faith"  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  The  sophistical  Paul 
argues  for  the  resurrection  much  more  powerfully  than  Jesus.  The  scribe* 
who  is  said  to  have  approved  of  this  kind  of  argument,  thereby  showed 
that  he  really  belonged  tu  the  Jewish  race — a  race  whose  few  writings 
prove  them  further  from  the  principle  of  inductive  reasoning  than  any 
other  race  known. 

The  other  instance  intended  to  be  noticed  of  Jesus's  inability  to  reason, 
is  found  in  the  controversy  he  held  with  the  devil,  when  led  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted.  (Matth.  iv.  1 — 11.  Mark  i.  12,  13.  Luke  iv.  1 — 13.) 
It  would  appear  that,  before  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  casting  out 
demons,  he  was  to  prove  that  be  was  proficient  in  this  art,  by  vanquishing 
the  Prince  of  demons.  An  important  part  of  his  contest  with  him  consisted 
in  quoting  appropriate  Scriptural  passages,  at  which  the  devil  seems  to 
have  been  the  more  expert ;  for  Jesus  quoted  at  least  one  passage  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  applied  to  the  case.  The  devil  haviug  cited  a 
passage,  Jesus  in  reply  cited — **  Thou  sbalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God," 
clearly  meaning  that  the  devil  should  not  tempt  him.  But  when  Jesus 
had  gone  into  the  wilderness  expressly  "  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,"  and 
had,  for  thai  purpose,  allowed  him,  apparently,  to  carry  him  bodily  through 
the  air,  and  place  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  how  irrational  it  was  in 
him  to  say — "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Was  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  being  tempted  he  had  gone  into  the  wilderness,  and,  like 
Moses,  had  fasted  for  the  incredible  space  of  forty  days  and  nights,  till  at 
last  he  felt  hungry  ?  On  this  occasion,  he  not  only  gave  a  proof  of  his 
incapacity  to  reason,  but  likewise  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of  physical 
nature.  If  he  believed  that,  from  the  ••  exceedingly  high  mountain" — 
whither  it  is  said  the  devil  took  him — he  could  see  *'  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,"  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  round,  or  rather  spherical,  must  have 
been  utterly  unknown  to  him.  If  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  see  all 
the  world  from  this  high  mountain,  and  knew  that  the  earth  was  a  globe. 
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he  should  have  said  bo,  instead  of  incorrectly  citing  a  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  to  show  that  the  devil  was  not  to  he  worshipped.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Jesus  did  not  know  that  the  earth  was  glohular ;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  devil  actually  showed  him  what  he  called  "  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world"  ;  which  implies  that  Jesus  looked  at  them  and  viewed  them  as 
such.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  comparatively  little  of  the  world  can 
be  seen  from  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  If  the  devil  took  Jesus 
to  the  top  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  the  Andes,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  see  one-tenth  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
Let  the  mountain  be  ever  so  high,  he  could  not  see  the  kingdoms  whose 
subjects  were  antipodal  to  him.  But  it  is  urged  that  only  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  then  known  is  meant  by  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world." — 
Btill,  Britain,  France,  China,  and  scores  of  other  territories  were  then 
known  ;  neither  of  which  could  by  any  possibitity  be  seen  from  the  highest 
mountain  in  Judea.  Jesus  could  no  more  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  from  the  highest  mountain  than  a  fly.  standing  on  one  side  of  a  ball 
of  three  inches  in  diameter,  can  see  the  opposite  side.  The  thing  is  an 
impossibility ;  and,  as  Dr.  Giles  (Christ.  Rec.  p.  144.)  says,  *'  is  an  insult 
to  our  understanding."  Jesus,  in  supposing  that,  when  the  devil  took  him 
to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  he  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world, — clearly  laboured  under  the  vulgar  error  of  his  times,  that  the  earth 
was  flat,  so  that  from  a  high  peak  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  could  be  seen, — 
an  error  which  is  committed  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible  in  every  expres- 
sion indicating  their  notion  of  the  shape  of  the  earth.*  Jesus  required  no 
Inspiration — no  revelation  from  heaven — no  divine  penetration,  to  discover 
that  the  earth  was  globular;  for  Thales.  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  his  time,  had  taught  this  doctrine ;  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 .)  and  the  fact 
was  well  known  to  Greek  philosophers  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  although  the 
barbarous  Jews  were  ignorant  of  it.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not  Jesus, 
but  the  Evangelists  who  say  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  could  be 
seen  from  a  high  mountain.  Let  this  be  granted  :  still  it  is  quite  as  fatal 
to  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  as  if  Jesus  had  expressly  said  that  the 
earth  was  flat ;  for  if  the  Evangelists  could  err,  they  were  no  more  under 
the  guidance  of  Deity  than  some  other  fallilile  mortals  ;  and  none  of  the 
supernatural  things  which  they  relate  can  be  implicitly  believed.  The  real 
state  of  the  ca&e,  however,  is  that  it  is  Jesus  who  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  and  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world-* which  implies  that  he  saw  them ;  and  thai  it  is  the  Evangelists 
who  narrate  these  wonderful  things.  So  the  matter  stands  precisely  aa 
already  represented. 

*  111  order  to  perceive  this,  consult  the  following  passages  where  v*in  rvipt  r^K  *D9M, 
and  tripac  rtic  yijc*  "^e  very  properly  translKted-^the  enU  or  emh  of  the  earib,  or  of  the 
world, — the  words  just  cited  as  rendered  eudy  clearly  signifying  a  termination,  limit, 
huundary,  tjclremityf  &c. — Deut.  iv.  11,  13;  xxxiii.  17.  1  Sam.  ii.  10.  Job  xxviii.  24; 
xxxvii.  3;  xxxviii.  4,  13,  18.  Ps.  ii.  8;  xix.  4;  xxii. '22,  27  ;  xlviii.  10;  lix.  13;  Ix.  8; 
Ixv.  5;  Ixviii.  7  ;  xcviii.  3  ;  cxxxv.  7.  Prov.  xxx.  4.  Isn.  xl.  11,  98;  sli.  5,  9; 
xliii.  6;  xlv.  22;  xlvi.  5;  xlviii.  30;  xlix.  6.  Jer.  xvi.  19;  xxv.  31.  Dan.  iv.  II,  12. 
Idic.  V.  4.  Zech.  ix.  10.  Acts  xiii.  47.  Rom.  x.  18.  It  is  wonderful  liow  Inspiration 
allowed  all  these  writers  to  err,  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  All  of  them  regarded  it  as 
a  vast  platform  which  had  eitd$  or  lermiuif  or  rather  was  bounded  »nd  hemmed  in  by  a 
fence ;  while  they  regarded  the  sky  or  firmament  above  it  aa  a  cauo]>j  or  a  solid  expanse. 
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Sacb  we  have  foand  the  intellectaiil  imperfections  of  Jesus  in  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  he  spoke.  Many  men  have  lived, 
both  before  and  after  him,  who  were  vastly  more  inteUigent  than  he ; 
and  thousands  of  such  are  now  living ;  while  there  are  very  few  who  pos- 
sess less  knowledge  than  he  possessed.  On  the  ground  of  superior  scien- 
tific knowledge,  therefore,  he  has  no  claim  upon  our  reverence.  If  in 
philosophical  or  scientific  discoveries,  he  had  been  to  bis  age  what  many 
celebrated  persons  who  lived  immediately  before  or  after  him.  or  were 
contemporary  with  him — whose  works  remain  to  this  day,  and  whose 
discoveries  in  science  have  been  of  vast  benefit  to  mankind — were  to  the 
age  in  which  they  lived ;  or  if  he  had  been  to  his  age  what  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  others  in  this  country  have  been  to  their  age,  his  memory,  as  a  person 
of  superior  genius  and  knowledge,  would  be  worthy  of  our  profound 
reverence.  If  he  had  written  a  book  teaching  men  to  avoid  the  millions  of 
miseries  which,  through  life,  they  endure — revealing  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  nature — disclosing  to  them  at  once  those  useful  arts  which,  since  his 
time,  have  been  slowly  discovered  and  invented ^y  the  dint  of  human  cal- 
culation and  skill ;  such  as  the  art  of  printing — the  elements  of  matter — 
the  circulation  of  the  blood— the  art  of  vaccination — the  use  of  steam  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation  and  for  sundry  other  purposes — the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  means  of  conveying  knowledge  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth ; 
together  with  a  thousand  other  things  discovered  or  invented  by  mere  man 
within  the  last  two  centuries; — what  a  blessing  would  such  a  book, 
written  in  an  intelligible  manner,  have  conferred  upon  mankind !  From 
how  many  thousands  of  errors  it  would  have  saved,  them  !  What  a  vast 
amount  of  misery  it  would  have  spared  them  to  endure  !  It  would  not 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  Jesus,  who  laid  a  claim  to  superhuman 
wisdom,  to  write  such  a  book.  But  he  wrote  nothing  — made  no  discove- 
ries in  any  branch  of  knowledge — ^revealed  nothing,  either  physical,  moral, 
or  theological.  All  that  he  is  said  to  have  taught,  had  been  inculcated  by 
others  before  him.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  Jesus  was  able  to 
write  at  all,  or  even  to  read  correctly.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  was 
interrogated  as  to  his  views  on  the  manner  in  which  an  adultress  should 
be  dealt  with,  he  wrote  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  act  of 
writing  on  this  occasion  consisted  merely  in  making  marks  on  the  sand 
with  his  finger  unconsciously,  while  he  invented  the  evasive  answer  he 
gave  to  those  who  questioned  him.  There  is  also  extant  a  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Jesus  to  Abgarus.  king  of  Edessa,  in  the  Syriac  language. 
Eusebius,  who  first  produced  it,  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  13.)  says  he  found 
it  amongst  the  public  records  of  Edessa.  Some  eminent  Christian  writers 
of  the  present  i&ge,  however,  contend  that  this  letter  is  a  forgery.  If  it  is, 
then  it  furnishes  nd  proof  that  Jesus  could  write.  As  to  his  ability  to 
read,  we  find  that  he  was  accustomed  to  read  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth, his  native  place.  (Luke  iv.  16.)  Still  we  are  told  that  when  he  was 
teaching  in  the  temple,  "  the  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?"  (John  vii.  15.)  It  is  also  said  that 
**  when  he  was  come  into  his  own  country,  he  taught  them  in  their  syna- 
gogue, insomuch  that  they  were  astonished,  and  said.  Whence  hath  this 
man  this  wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ?  is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses, 
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and  Siroon,  and  Jadas  ?  and  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  as  ?  Whence 
then  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ?  And  they  were  offended  in  him." — 
(Matth.  xiii.  54 — 57,)  Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fore- 
going statements.  One  informs  ns  that  Jesns  was  accustomed  to  read  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  in  the  synagogues  or  churches  of  the  Jews,  apparently 
as  part  of  their  public  worship ;  it  being  a  practice  of  the  Jewish  doctors — 
like  the  present  Christian  priests — to  read  portions  of  their  Scriptures,  and 
expound  them  to  the  assembled  worshippers.  The  other  statement  goea 
to  show  that,  when  Jesus  taught  in  the  temple,  the  Jews  asked  how  he 
Icnew  letters,  saying  that  he  had  never  learned.  Although  he  was  now  at 
Jerusalem — comparatively  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity — yet,  there 
were  probably  at  that  great  feast — to  which  every  Jew  was  expected  to 
come — some  persons  who  had  known  him  from  infancy,  and  therefore 
could  from  their  own  knowledge  say  that  he  had  never  learned  the 
Hebrew  letters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  those  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  who 
said  that  Jesus  had  never^learned  the  alphabet,  were  confirmed  in  their 
statement  by  Jesus's  immediate  neighbours,  who  had  known  him  from 
childhood  as  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter — had  known  his  mother,  his 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  had  had  every  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
degree  of  education  which  he  had  received  in  early  life.  These,  when  they 
heard  him  teach  in  their  synagogue,  asked  whence  he  had  acquired  any 
wisdom  superior  to  what  they  themselves  possessed,  doubted  the  reality  of 
his  learning,  and  were  offended  with  what  they  appear  to  have  thought  in 
him  a  pretence.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  Jesus,  in 
his  low  social  position^  and  in  those  early  times,  when  learning  was  very 
rare,  had  received  such  a  degree  of  education  in  his  youth  as  to  be  able  to 
read  before  the  Jewish  doctors  in  synagogues  and  in  the  temple.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  l^uke  alone  says  that  Jesus  read,  or  was  accustomed 
to  read  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  The  other  Evangelists,  although 
they  repeatedly  state  that  he  taught,  or  indoctrinated  in  the  temple  and  in 
synagogues,  yet  do  not  once  say  that  he  ever  read  from  a  book  on  any 
occasion.  Besides,  if  he  had  been  taught  to  read  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  young,  his  neighbours  in  that  small  place — Nazareth,  would  have 
known  the  fact,  and  would  not  have  wondered  at  his  display  of  wisdom. — 
Indeed,  Jesus's  own  words  convey  a  denial  that  he  had  been  taught  to 
read  in  his  youth,  or  even  taught  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  the 
Jews  said  that  he  had  never  learned  letters,  he  replied  that  the  doctrine  he 
taught  in  the  temple  was  not  his,  but  that  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been 
sent,  meaning  the  Father.  (John  vii.  16.)  Hence  we  are  to  infer  that 
Jesus  miraculously  learned  to  read,  like  Alfred  the  Great,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  "  one  day  by  divine  inspiration  he  began  to  read  and  interpret."* 

*  It  IB  curious  to  observe  such  an  author  as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  devoting  115  pages 
of  his  History  of  the  AnKlo-Saxons  (vol.  ii.  pp.  147 — 263.)  to  describe  the  numerous 
literary  productions  of  Alfred  the  Great,  drawing  his  information  f>rincipally  from  the 
fallacious  writint^s  of  the  monks  of  this  country.  If  we  criticise  hibtory,  we  ^hall  find 
evidence  amounting  almost  to  positive  certainty  tliat  Alfred  never  wrote  one  of  thoee 
books  attributed  to  him.  The  works  which  bear  Alfred'^  name  were,  doubtless,  those  of 
monks  who,  long  after  bis  death,  attached  his  name  to  them  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  and  extend  the  sale  of  their  manuscripts — a  very  ccmmon  practice  in  ancient 
times.  Asser,  the  archbishop  of  St.  David's,  wlio  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  Alfred's 
court,  as  his  tutor,  and  wrote  regular  annals  of  events  in  the  king's  life,  telU  us  that  in 
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Some  infer  from  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  that  Jesus  spent  his 
time  in  Egypt  till  he  began  his  public  career,  when  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  and  that  it  was  in  that  country  he  was  educated  and  taught  the  art  of 
working  miracles.  But  wherever,  and  by  what  means  soever — whether 
by  natural  or  supernatural  means— he  was  educated,  and  whether  he  was, 
or  was  not  able  to  read  and  write,  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  ' 
education  he  received  was  very  scanty  and  imperfect.  This  fact  will 
account  and  apologise  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  imperfections  which 
are  observable  in  bis  character.  To  this  cause,  doubtless,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  erroneous  manner  in  which  he  read,  cited,  and  applied  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Even  on  the  solitary  occasion  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  read  in  the  synagogue,  if  Luke  has  reported  him  correctly,  his  lection 
was  singularly  inaccurate.  The  small  portion  that  Luke  (iv.  18,  19.) 
reports  of  his  reading  is  said  to  be  in  the  book  of  Esaias  (Ixi.  1 — 3.)  But 
throughout  the  book  of  Esaias.  neither  in  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  nor  any 
other  version  do  we  find  the  precise  words  which  Jesus  read.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  passage  in  Esaias  which  Jesus  is  not  said  to  have  read, 
and  some  things  read  by  him  which  are  not  found  in  Esaias,  such  as— 
"  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind" ;  while  the  wording  in  several  instances 
is  very  different.  The  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  either  Jesus 
did  not  read  correctly,  or  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  not  descended  to 
us  in  the  state  they  were  in  his  time.  When  justifying  the  conduct  of  his 
disciples  in  stealing  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and,  for  this  purpose,  refer* 
ring  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  so  little  acquainted  with  them  did  he  show 
himself  that  he  called  Ahimelech,  the  high  priest,  Abiathar.  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
I.  Mark  ii.  26.)  In  disputing  with  the  Jews  he  also  appears  not  to  have 
known  the  Scriptural  account  given  of  Enoch  and  Elias  ascending  bodily 
to  heaven.  (John  iii.  13.)  In  a  vast  number  of  instances  did  he  grossly 
misinterpret  the  Hebrew  prophecies,  and  applied  to  himself  passages  which 
positively  had  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  him.  The  most  favourable 
construction  that  can  be  put  upon  these  inaccuracies,  is  to  attribute  them 
to  Jesus's  scanty  literary  attainments.  To  this,  perhaps,  should  be  added 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  Gospels  that  his  mind,  from  some  cause, 
was  not  in  the  soundest  state.  So  thought  his  own  relatives,  who  had  had 
constant  opportunities  of  watching  all  his  actions,  and  of  hearing  all  hia 
words,  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  and  who  therefore,  of  all  others,  had 
the  best  possible  advantages  of  forming  an  unprejudiced  opinion  of  his 
mental  state.  Yet  even  they,  whose  natural  affections  would  incline  them 
to  regard  all  that  he  said  and  did  in  the  most  favourable  light — even  they 

A.D.  884,  aod  in  the  86th  year  of  Alfred's  life,  "he  could  not  yet  undenUnd  anythiog 
of  books,  for  he  hmd  not  yet  learned  to  read  anything."  Three  years  afterwards,  as  he 
tells  us,  Alfred,  **  by  divine  iospiratioo,  began  on  one  and  the  same  day  to  read  and 
interpret."  In  twelve  years  after,  namely  A.D.  900,  when  fifty-one  years  old,*  Alfred 
died.  E?en  if  he  could  write  at  all,  what  time  bad  he  to  write  half  the  books  attributed 
to  him  ?  Ail  his  lifetime,  and  more  particularly  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  suffered  from  ill 
health,  and  was  moreover  almost  continually  engaged  in  war.  A  very  likely  king  to 
have  written  many  books  I  (See  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred.  Bohn's  Six  Saxon  Chronicles, 
pp.  S7,  64,  TO,  75,  76,  78.)  A  critical  history  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  would  be  a  boon 
to  English  readers.  Those  histories  which  we  have — both  ancient  and  modem — are 
replete  with  errors.  Each  historian  follows  the  tract  of  his  predecessor,  and  all  depend 
upon  oncriticised  monkish  legeodi. 
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thought  him  of  unsound  mind.  Mark  (iii.  21,  22,  31 — 35.)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  opinions  expressed  hy  Jesus's  relatives  and  others  of 
his  mental  aherration. — When  he  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  numerous 
crowd  of  people,  and  when  "  his  friends  heard  of  it»  they  went  out  to  lay 
hold  of  him ;  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  himself,"  The  Scribes  also,  at  the 
same  time,  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of  him,  saying  that  he  was  possessed 
with  the  Prince  of  demons,  by  whom  he  cast  out  demons.  His  kinsfolk, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  secured  him  on  this  occasion ;  for  shortly 
after,  apparently  on  the  same  day,  we  find  his  mother  and  brothers — 
apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety — coming  in  search  of  him,  and  sending 
a  messenger  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  with  which  he  was  surrounded  to 
tell  him  that  they  wished  to  speak  to  him.  The  answer  which  Jesus  gave 
to  the  party  who  told  him  of  the  wishes  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  how- 
ever, strongly  indicated  that  it  was  not  without  cause  his  relatives  sought 
to  put  him  under  restraint.  On  another  occasion,  after  he  had  delivered  a 
long  and  most  singular  oration,  many  of  his  hearers  concluded  that  he  was 
possessed  with  a  demon,  and  was  mad,  (John  x.  20.)  In  accordance  with 
such  a  state  of  mind,  indeed,  are  many  of  his  words  and  actions  already 
noticed.  His  conduct,  for  example,  in  designating  Peter — his  most  cou- 
rageous disciple — Satan,  and  in  calling  Judas — the  murderous  traitor — his 
friend,  saluting  him  with  a  kiss,  cannot  so  rationally  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  supposition.  If  the  Jews,  and  even  Jesus's  own  relatives  were 
correct — the  former  in  maintaining  that  he  had  never  been  taught  even 
the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  both  in  maintaining  that  he  laboured  under 
mental  aberration,  it  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that  he  read 
imperfectly,  misquoted  and  misapplied  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  committed 
BO  many  errors  in  reasoning,  and  displayed  such  lamentable  want  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  discoursing  on  every  branch  of  moral,  mental,  and 
natural  philosophy. 


SbCTION   IX. — MOST    OF    THB    BEST  TBING8   WHICH    JB8t78   TAUGHT    BOR- 
BOWBD   FROM    HBATBBN    THBOLOGT. 


In  comparing  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  with  writings  which  had 
existed  many  centuries  before  them,  we  find  in  such  writings  a  vast 
number  of  expressions  which,  in  a  modified  form,  are  by  the  Evangelists 
attributed  to  Jesus.  Taking  for  granted — as  we  have  done  throughout 
this  work— that  Jesus  actually  uttered  all  the  expressions  that  are  ascribed  to 
him — which  we  must,  or  regard  the  so-called  inspired  Evangelists  as 
guilty  of  forgery — we  cannot  therefore  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  bor- 
rowed much  of  his  ideas  and  expressions  from  the  heathens.  If  Jesus  had 
been  divine — if  he  had  been  omniscient — one  would  think  that  it  was  not 
too  much  for  him  to  furnish  us  with  an  original  system  of  morals. — one 
would  think  that  he  would  have  disdained  the  practice  of  adopting  the  old 
Pagan  rites  and  expressions,  and  would  have  produced  sometldng  that  was 
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not  already  in  tbe  world.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  he  did  so.*  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  purest  morality  which  he  taught  was  bor- 
rowed from  heathen  sources.  To  those  who  are  versed  in  pagan  lore,  it 
appears  very  strange  that  Christian  writers  invariably  represent  the  scraps 
of  morality,  religious  doctrines,  and  religious  practices,  taught  by  Jesus, 
as  then  new  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  would  have  us  believe  that  before 
his  time,  there  was  among  men  no  morality  either  taught  or  practised, 
which,  in  rectitude  and  purity,  bore  any  comparison  to  that  wliich  he 
taught ;  but  that  all  the  world  lay  in  utter  moral  darkness.  This  however 
was  not  the  case.  Long  before  his  time,  there  were,  not  only  individuals, 
but  whole  communities  of  men,  quite  as  moral  and  virtuous  as  any  that  we 
find  for  at  least  fourteen  centuries  after  his  time.  Among  heathen  nations, 
we  find  moral  philosophers  whose  writings  abound  with  moral  sentiments 
far  more  elevated  than  any  attributed  to  Jesus.  In  the  history  of  these 
heathen  nations  also,  we  find  that  justice,  benevolence,  and  all  other  moral 
virtues,  were  exercised  to  a  very  high  degree.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
otherwise ;  for  no  community  of  men  can  long  exist  without  the  exercise 
of  virtue.  To  teach  men  that  it  was  for  their  benefit,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  to  shun  vice  and  practise  virtue,  required  no  revelation 
from  heaven.  This  they  were  daily  taught  by  experience  and  observation 
— the  grand  sources  of  all  their  knowledge.  Even  if  the  morality  which 
Jesus  taught  had  not  been  previously  inculcated,  still  there  is  nothing 
clearer  than  that  every  sound  precept  which  he  enunciated  could  be  dis- 
covered by  man,  without  any  supernatural  aid.  If  he  had  revealed  the 
operations  of  those  laws  of  nature — which,  in  hh  time,  had  not  been  dis- 
covered by  scientific  men.  and  many  of  which  are  still  undiscovered,  but 
the  knowledge  of  all  of  which,  nevertheless,  is  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind — he  would  have  done  something  towards  promoting  the 
happiness  of  future  ages.  But  he  neither  revealed  nor  discovered  any 
thing — either  moral  or  physical.  All  that  he  taught  had  previously  been 
taught  by  such  men  as  Iliales,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Confucius,  Socrates, 
Plato,  the  Brahmins  or  Gymnosophists  of  India,  the  Peripatetics,  the 
Stoics,  and  others ;  so  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  that  every 
thing  taught  in  the  Gospels  had  been  previously  advanced  in  very  similar 
words  to  those  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  used.  A  few  specimens,  how- 
ever, must  here  suffice. 

Confucius — the  great  Chinese  philosopher,  who  flourished  at  least 
500  years  before  the  Christian  era — in  the  'i4th  maxim  of  his  Ta'heo» 
writes  thus — '*  Do  unto  another  what  thou  would  he  should  do  unto  you ; 
and  do  not  unto  another  what  you  would  not  should  be  done  unto  you. 
Thou  only  needest  this  law  alone ;  it  is  the  foundation  and  principle  of  all 
the  rest."  Jesus,  borrowing  this  piece  of  morality,  says — "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ; 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  propheU."  (Matth.  vii.  12.)  Irrespectively  of 
the  fact  that  Confucius  lived  more  than  500  years  before  Jesus;  if  the 

*  In  t  great  meMure,  this  has  already  been  shown  in  notes,  which  point  out  tht 
pagan  origin  of  Christianity,  It  will  also  be  farther  shown  in  the  next  section,  where 
proofs  of  Jesus's  identity  with  Uie  ancient  Essenes  will  be  produced.  At  present, 
therefore,  it  is  not  intended  to  cite  one-hundredth  part  of  what  Jesus  has  borrowed  firon 
the  heathens^— only  a  lew  passages  by  way  of  example. 
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canons  of  criticism  which  Dr.  Lardner  lays  down  for  the  detection  of 
spurious  writings  he  applied  to  the  foregoing  passages,  it  will  be  clear  that 
it  is  Jesus  who  has  borrowed  from  the  heathen  philosopher,  and  not  the 
reverse ;  for  his  expression  of  the  maxim  is  in  a  more  abridged  form,  and 
more  smoothly  constructed.  Jesus,  in  order  to  vary  a  little  the  expression 
of  Confucius,  and  to  apply  his  precept  to  Judaism,  says — *•  This  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"  instead  of  saying  this  law  alone  is  the  substance  of  all 
the  rest.  Several  others  of  Jesns's  precepts  appear  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  such  as  the  following. — Confucius  says — 
"  Desire  not  the  death  of  thine  enemy  ;  thou  wouldest  desire  it  in  vain  : 

his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven Acknowledge  thy  benefits  by  the 

return  of  other  benefits,  but  never  revenge  injuries We  may  have 

an  aversion  for  an  enemy,  without  desiring  revenge.  The  motions  of 
nature  are  always  criminal."  (Max.  51,  53,  6^.)*    Jesus  says — "Love 

^  For  the  correctneBs  of  the  tnuslation  of  the  passages  from  Confucius,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Joseph  as  Tela's  Translation  of  Confucius;  J.  F.  Davies's  General  Description 
of  China  and  the  Chinese,  Lond.  1836.  Gutzlaff*s  Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  &c.  If  it 
were  asked  how  could  Jesus,  or  ratlier  the  compilers  of  the  Gospels,  have  known  any 
thing  about  the  contents  of  Confucius's  moral  philosophy,  the  answer  is  that  not  only 
long  before  we  have  any  proof  that  our  present  Gospels  existed — which  was  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era — but  long  before  the  commencement  of 
this  era,  there  was  in  Alexandria  a  sect  of  the  Iherapeutic  monks  or  Estenes,  already 
noticed,  whose  sacred  writings,  Eusebius  says,  are  onr  Gof pels ;  and  who  were  profes- 
sors of  the  Eclectic  philosophy,  which  consisted  principally  in  collecting  together  into 
one  system  the  be»t  tenets  of  morality  that  belonged  to  all  the  various  religions  of  the 
world.  These  monks,  therefore,  who,  for  this  purpose,  travelled  into  all  countries,  would 
not  fail  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  system  of  mcrals  taught  by  so  renowned  a  phi!oso- 
pher  as  Confucius,  and  to  extract  from  it  what  they  thought  its  gems,  in  order  to  com- 
pose their  moral  gnomologue.  A  knowledge  of  these  Eclectics  and  the  part  they  played 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  cause  that  the 
Gospels  contain  doctrines  and  expressions  found  in  the  morals  and  theology  of  various 
and  widely  different  pagan  religions.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  following  extracts 
are  given  from  Dr.  Moeheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  160 — 176.  Cadeirs 
Edit.  18 U.  Lond.  This  learned  and  orthodox  Christian — after  giving  an  account  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  other  moralists,  and  statins  that,  as  there  were  many  absurd 
things  maintained  by  these  sects,  certain  men  of  discernment  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
wise  to  extract  from  each  sect  such  tenets  as  were  good  and  reasonable,  and  to  reject  the 
rest — tells  us, — **  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  philosophy  in  Egypt  and  principally  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  called  the  Eclectic,  whose  founder,  according  to  some,  was  Pota- 
mon,  an  Alexandrian,  though  tliis  opinion  is  not  without  its  diflSculties.  It  manifestly 
appears  from  the  testimony  ofPhiio  the  Jew,  who  was  himself  one  of  this  sect,  that  tliii 
philosophy  was  in  a  flourii»hing  state  at  Alexandria,  when  our  Sariour  %tas  vpon  the  earth, 
Tlie  Eclectics  held  Plato  in  the  highm  esteem^  though  they  made  no  eervple  to  Join  with  hit 
doctrinet  whatever  they  thought  conformable  to  reason  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  the 
other  philosophers. — See  Godof.  Olearius  de  Philosophia  Eclectics.  Jac.  Brucker,  and 
others."  Having,  inter  alia,  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  in  his  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, our  author,  in  narrating  the  events  of  the  second  century,  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Eclectica  of  this  century  were  a  new  sect,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Athenago- 
ns,  Panteous,  Clemens,  and  lastly,  Ammonius,  whose  disciples  were  Origen,  and  Ploti- 
nus  the  preceptor  of  Porphyry,  and  in  regard  to  whom  modern  writers  have  been  much 
puszled  in  deciding  whether  he  was  a  heathen  or  a  Christian.  **  Towards  the  concluMon 
of  this  (the  second)  century,"  says  Dr.  Mosheim,  **  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  suddenly 
arose,  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
swallowed  up  almost  all  other  sects,  and  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  Christianity. 
AUxandria,  in  Egypt,  which  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  the  seat  of  learning,  and,  as  it 
Were,  the  centre  of  all  the  liberal  aru,  gave  birth  to  this  new  philosophy.  Its  votaries 
choso  to  be  called  Platonisu ;  though,  far  from  adhering  to  all  the  tenets  of  Plato,  they 
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yonr  enemies,  bless  thpin  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoa, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  yoa,  and  persecute  yon."  (Matth. 
T.  44.)     The  similarity  is  very  striking. 

coUeeted  from  tk»  iiffrrtnt  uctt  $ueh  doclrhet  om  they  thought  c9»formabU  to  truths  and 
formtd  thrrfof  one  general  system.  The  reason  then,  wliy  they  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  title  of  Platonist^,  was,  that  they  thought  the  sentiments  of  Plato^  concemini^  the 
most  noble  part  of  philosophy,  which  has  the  Deity  and  things  inTisible  for  its  objects, 
much  more  rational  and  sublime  than  those  of  the  Other  philosophers Thej  pro- 
fessed seaiching  after  truth  alone,  and  irere  ready  to  adopt  from  all  the  diff'erent  eysteme 
and  sects  sveh  tenets  as  they  titought  agreeable  to  it.  Hence  aho  they  were  called  Eelectiee, 
.. .  .lliis  new  species  of  Platonism  was  embraced  bj  such  of  the  Alexandrusn  Christiaut 
as  were  desirou!i  of  retaining  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  the  title,  the  dignity, 
and  the  habit  of  philosophers.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  the  particular  approbation  of 
Athenagoras,  Panlo^nus,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  all  those  who,  in  this  century, 
were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  school  which  the  Christians  had  in  Alexandria. 
These  sages  were  of  opinion  that  true  philosophy,  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  gift  of 
God  to  mortals,  was  scattered  in  various  portions  through  all  the  different  sects;"  (pagan 
sects  of  CO  urf»e  included  by  these  followers  of  Jesus!)  "and  that  it  was,  consequently, 
the  duty  of  every  wise  man,  and  more  especially  of  every  Christian  doctor,  to  gather  it 
from  the  several  corners  where  it  lay  dispersed,  and  to  employ  it  thus  re-united,  in  the 
defence  of  religion,  and  in  destroying  the  dominion  of  impiety  and  vice.  The  Christian 
Eclectics  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  others;  that  they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other 
philneophere,  and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  and  things 
iovisit-le,  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  This  philo- 
sophical system  underwent  some  changes  when  Ammooins  Saccas,  who  taught  with  the 
highest  applause,  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  sect  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New  Platontsts. 
He  attempted  a  general  reconciliation  or  coalition  of  all  sects,  whether  philoso- 
phical or  religious,  and  taught  a  doctrine  which  he  looked  upon  as  proper  to  unite  them 
all,  the  Christians  not  excepted,  in  perfect  harmony.  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between 
this  new  sect  and  the  Eclectics,  who  had  before  this  time  flourished  in  Egypt: — the 
Eclectics  held  that,  in  every  sect  th<^re  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  accordingly,  they  chose  and  adopted,  out  of  each  of  them,  such  tenets  as 
seemed  to  them  conformable  to  reason  and  truth,  and  rejected  such  as  tliey  thought 
repugnant  to  both.     Ammonius,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  great  principles  of 

all  philosophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found  in  all  sects that  all  the  Gentile 

religion)*,  and  eren  the  Christian,  were  to  be  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  this  universal  philosophy  ;  but  that,  in  order  to  this,  the  fables  of  the  priests  were  to 
be  removed  irom  Paganism,  and  the  comments  and  interpretations  of  the  disciples  of 

Jesus  from  Christianity The  tenets  of  the  philosophers,  the  superstitions  of  the 

heathen  priests,  the  solemn  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  all  to  suffer  in  this  cause 

The   Egyptian  philosophy,  which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Hermes,  was  the  basis  of 

that  of  Ammonius  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  of  modem  Platonism Ammonius 

therefore  associated  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato 

As  Ammonius  was  born  and  educated  among  the  Christians,  he  embellished  these  in- 
junctions (which  he  gave  his  disciplet*)  and  even  gave  them  an  air  of  authority  by 
expressing  them  in  terms  partly  borrowed  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures . . .  lliis  new  species 
of  philosophy,  imprudently  adopted  by  Origen,  and  many  other  Christians,  was  extremely 

prejudicial  to  the  Gospel." The  number  of  learned  men  among  the  Christians, 

which  was  very  small  in  the  preceding  century,  increased  considerably  in  this.  Among 
these  were  few  rhetoricians,  sophisU,  or  orators.  The  majority  uere philosophers,  attached 
to  the  Eclectic  system.**  This  description  of  the  Eclectic  Christians  and  heathens  will 
amply  account  for  the  fact  that  some  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  are  bor- 
rowed from  one  heathen  philosopher,  and  some  from  another;  while  the  larger  proportion 
is  from  Plato.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  does  not  exist  a  tittle  of  evidence  that 
our  present  Gospels  existed  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  about  which  time, 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  they  were  compiled  from  the  heterogeneous  collections 
of  these  Christian  Eclectics  at  the  Alexandrian  college ;  all  the  moral  aphorisms  or 
gnomologues  of  different  philosophers,  thus  selected,  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus^ 
the  hero  of  the  Christians. 
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The  model  prayer,  called  the  Lord's  prayer,  with  which  Jems  far- 
niched  his  followers,  he  evidently  borrowed  from  Jewish  literature.  The 
few  instances  of  verbal  difference  between  it  and  the  following  translation 
of  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Euchologiies,  made  by  a  reverend  and  pious  Christian, 
may  be  the  result  of  a  little  alteration  effected  by  time,  either  in  the 
Christian  or  the  Jewish  prayer,  or  even  in  both ;  or  may  have  arisen  either 
from  Jesus's  imperfect  recollection  of  the  Jewish  prayer,  or  from  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  his  repetition  of  it  was  reported  by  the  Evange- 
lists. The  principal  difference,  however,  is  caused  by  Jesus's  omission  of 
several  words  found  in  the  Jewish  prayer,  which  would  indicate  that  he 
knew  it  but  imperfectly.  But  even  now,  at  this  distant  time,  when  each 
has  undergone  a  translation  from  a  dead  language,  they  are  so  much  alike 
that  they  furnish  ample  internal  evidence  of  their  identity.  The  Jewish 
prayer  runs  thus. — ••  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  be  gracious  to  us, 
O  Lord  our  God ;  hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  thee 
be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth  here  below.  Let  thy  kingdom 
reign  over  us,  now  and  for  ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said,  remit  and 
forgive  unto  all  men  whatsoever  they  have  done  against  me.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  thing.  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory,  for  ever  and  for  evermore."  (The 
works  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregorie,  p.  168.  Lond.  1685.)  All  the  expres- 
sions italicised  in  the  foregoing  prayer  will  be  found  in  the  following. — 
**  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen."  (Matth. 
vi.  9  —  13.  Luke  xi.  2 — 4.)  Well  might  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn, 
yi.  p.  374.)  say  that  the  Jews  had  an  ancient  prayer  called  the  Kadish, 
precisely  like  Jesns's  prayer ;  and  Wetstein  remark  that  "  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  reconstructed  almost  verbatim  out  of 
the  Talmud."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Jesus  has  omitted  the  expres- 
sions— "  be  gracious  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God" — and  "  let  thy  kingdom 
reign  over  us  now  and  for  ever," — that  instead  of  "  let  the  remembrance  of 
thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth  here  below,  he  has — 
"  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven," — ^that  instead  of  "  the  holy 
men  of  old  said,  remit  and  forgive  unto  all  men  whatsoever  they  have  done 
against  me,"  he  has — "  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors," — 
and  that  instead  of — "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in 
glory  for  ever,  and  for  evermore,"  he  has — "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen."  But  as  Jesus's  prayer 
is  so  much  shorter  and  smoother  in  expressions,  while  it  has  scarcely  a 
word,  and  certainly  not  a  single  idea  that  is  not  in  the  Jewish  prayer, 
much  older  than  his  time,  the  proof  is  complete  that  either  he,  or  some 
one  else,  borrowed  it  from  the  Jewish  Talmud — a  production — like  all  the 
Jewish  writings — ^very  justly  represented,  even  by  learned  Christians,  as 
replete  with  the  most  absurd  and  fabnlons  tales  that  were  ever  penned  by 
the  religious  guides  of  any  nation.  (See  Drusius,  in  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  vi. 
col.  259.  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraicae,  on  Matth.  vi.  9—13.)  From  Jewish 
lore  also  we  find  that  Jesus  borrowed  the  absurd  doctrine — ^"Take  so 
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thoaght  for  your  life,  what  yc  shall  cat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for 
your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on,"  &c.  (Matth.  vi.  25 — 34.)  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  Jesns's  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
taught  by  different  nations  long  before  his  time.  But  to  point  out  these 
aphorisms,  one  by  one.  as  they  existed  previously  to  his  time,  and  show 
the  modifications  they  have  individually  undergone  in  being  introduced 
into  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  require  a  distinct  volume  of  some  size. 
The  docttine  of  being  '*  bom  again"  which  Jesus  endeavours  to  teach 
to  Nicodemus,  (John  iii.  1 — 13.)  and  which  modern  Christians  call  regene- 
ration, is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  heathens.  It  is  a  very  prominent 
doctrine  in  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins,  and  pervades  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  of  which  their  learned  and  pious  translator.  Sir  William  Jones, 
says,  in  his  preface  to  them,  that  they  are  *'  really  one  of  the  oldest  com- 
positions existing;"  and  fixes  their  date  "  1580  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,"  making  them  "  older  than  the  6ye  books  of  Moses,"  while 
the  Brahmins  themselves  make  them  many  thousands  of  years  older.  On 
the  subject  of  the  second  birth  Jesus  says — "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." — *'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water, 
and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  fiesh  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit* 
Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  In  the  Divine 
Laws  of  Menu,  we  find  the  following  expressions. — "  Such  is  the  revealed 
law  of  institution  for  the  twice  born ;  an  institution  in  which  the  second 
birth  clearly  consists." — **  Let  the  twice-bom  youth,  who  has  been  girt 
with  the  sacrificial  cord,  collect  wood  for  the  holy  fire."-^"  The  second  or 
divine  birth  ensures  life  to  the  twice-born,  both  in  this  world  and  hereafter 
eternally." — '*  Of  him  who  gives  natural  birth,  and  him  who  g^ves  know- 
ledge of  the  Veda,  the  giver  of  sacred  knowledge  is  the  more  venerable ; 
since  the  second  or  divine  birth  ensures  life  to  the  twice  bora  both  in  this 
world  and  hereafter  etemally." — "  The  twice-bom  man,  who  shall  thoa 
without  intermission  have  passed  the  time  of  his  studentship,  shall  ascend 
after  death  to  the  most  exalted  regions." — "  A  twice-bom  man,  void  of 
trae  devotion,  and  not  having  read  the  Veda,  yet  eager  to  take  a  gift,  sinks 
down  together  with  it." — «*  Hear,  from  what  sins  proceeds  the  inclination 
of  death  to  destroy  the  chief  of  the  twice-born."  A  great  many  other 
such  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  these  ancient  Institutes."*    The  same 

*  See  Sir  WilliBRi  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  4lo.  Edit.  Lond.  1799.  Laws  of  Menu,  pp. 
93,  94,  98,  103~10S,  106,  111,  114,  117,  121,  187,  188.  199,  SOS,  384,  83S,  et  aU  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  enameraie  some  of  the  vast  Dumber  of  regulations  and 
practices  which,  in  these  laws,  resemble  those  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chrintian 
Scriptures. — The  Brahmin  priest  had  a  crook  or  a  staff,  like  Elisha.  and  like  our  bishops ; 
pp.  89, 107,  166. — wore  the  hides  of  beasti*,  Kirdles  of  leather,  snd  mantles,  like  Elijah  and 
and  John  the  Baptist;  pp.  88, 89, 02, 1 07. — shaved  their  heads  like  the  Nszarenei  and  the 
tonsured  Christian  priests;  pp.  88,  92, 113. — were  to  have  no  land,  like  the  Levites  and 
Christian  priests;  pp.  393,  394. — begged  like  the  mendicant  Christian  monks;  pp.  108, 
109,  101,  163. — and  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  for  any  crime,  nor  to  pay  toll,  thus 
banog  the  Christian  "  Benefit  of  the  Clergy** ;  pp.  330,  332.  This  law  also  prescribed 
penances  and  expiations  for  sins;  pp.  201,  302,  227,  239,  337,  ftc. — sunrise  and  sunset 
sacrifices  and  adorations;  pp.  8&,  113. — allowed  plurality  of  wives;  pp.  336,  337,  361, 
863. — permitted  a  man  to  raise  seed  for  his  deceased  brother  ;  pp.  343,  344,  363.— pro- 
nounced hogs  and  animals  with  oncloveo  feet  uaclean)  pp.  300,  301. — prescribed  lunar 
days;  p.  181.— Mcrifices  at  new  moons;  p.  407. — water  pnrificatiotis;  pp.  149,  M7.~« 
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doctrine  is  also  taught  by  Chrishna,  in  his  Dialogae  with  Arjoon,  in  the 
Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  67, — a  portion  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indians, 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins.  and  published  in 
1785.  **  Being  thus  born  again,  he  is  endued  with  the  same  degree  of 
application  and  advancement  of  his  understanding,  that  he  held  in  his 
former  body  ;  and  here  he  begins  again  to  labour  for  perfection  in  devo- 
tion." It  was  also  taught  hy  Pythagoras,  more  than  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  by  all  ancient  moralists  who  believed  in  transmigration ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  this  transmigration  which  Jesus  meant 
in  speaking  of  being  b&m  again,  or  anew. 

There  is  in  the  Indian  Divine  book — ^the  Bhagvat-Geeta,  already 
mentioned,  a  great  number  of  expressions  identical  with  phrases  found  in 
the  Gosfpels  attributed  to  Jesus.  For  instance,  the  incarnate  god  Chrishna. 
who  is  said  to  have  been  on  earth  some  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era — who  was  the  son  of  Devaci,  born  of  a  virgin — whose  birth 
was  concealed  through  fear  of  the  tyrant  Cansa,  to  whom  it  had  been 
prophesied  that  a  child,  about  this  time,  would  be  born,  and  would  destroy 
his  family — who,  during  the  time  he  was  hidden  from  Cansa  when  he  had 
ordered  all  new-born  male  children  to  be  massacred,  was  miraculously 
preserved — who  performed  miracles  in  his  infancy — who  when  seven  years 
old  held  a  mountain  on  the  top  of  his  finger — who  when  a  child  not  only 
bruised  the  head,  but  actually  killed  the  serpent  Caliya  that  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  country — who  miraculously  saved  a  great  many  lives — who 
raised  many  from  the  dead — who  descended  into  hell — who  was  immacu- 
lately holy — ^who  was  most  meek  and  lowly — who  washed  the  feet  of  his 
disciples — who  preached  the  most  sublime  morality — and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  Creator  of  all,  the  beginning  and  the  end — but  who  was 
despised  in  human  form,* — this  incarnate  deity,  we  say,  expressed  himself 
thus  to  his  favourite  disciple,  Aijoon, — "  They  who  serve  me  with  adora- 
tion, /  am  in  them  and  they  in  me."  (Geeta,  p.  81.)  On  several  other 
occasions  he  uttered  words  of  the  same  import.  Jesus  preaches  precisely 
the  same  peculiar  doctrine — so  peculiar  indeed  that  its  identity  with  that 
of  the  incarnate  god  of  the  Hindoos  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance.  He 
tells  bis  disciples — "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you." — "  He  that  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  fruit." — "  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you." — "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwellech  in  me,  and  I  in  him,"  (John  vi.  56 ;  xiv.  20 ;  xv.  45.) 
Very  frequently  does  Chrishna  speak  of  the  importance  of  having  faith  in 
him,  saying — "  I  respect  him  as  the  most  devout,  who  hath  fedth  in  me." 
— '*  They  who  put  their  trust  in  me,  and  labour  for  deliverance  from  decay 
and  death,  know  Brahm."  (Geeta,  pp.  68,  72.)     So  does  Christ  say— 

fasts  and  feasts;  pp.  107,  108. — all  of  which  the  Jews  imitated.  It  had  a  heaven  and  a 
hell;  pp.  172,  193. — Uught  the  doctrine  of  a  future  sute  and  of  a  resurrection ;  pp.  183, 
456.— and  had  a  third  heaven,  like  the  apostle  Paul;  p.  160.  It  taught  that  a  man's 
sins  would  visit  hi?  posterity,  like  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  p.  185.  It  is  most  singular 
that  the  Jews,  who  boasted  that  thej  had  the  Deity  for  their  king  and  lawgiver,  had  no 
regulations  bat  what  other  nationsfhad  practised  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
years  before  they  had  any  existence  as  a  nation. 

•  See  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  L  pp.  265^279,  407—466.    Wilkins's  Bha^- 
va(-GseU,  pp.  78—85. 
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**  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." — "  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee/'  and  so  on.  Jesus's  idea  of  removing  mountains,  and 
casting  them  into  the  sea,  is  too  plain  to  he  denied  that  he  borrowed  it 
from  the  Hindoo  theology.  He  says  to  his  disciples — "If  ye  have  faith, 
and  doubt  not.  ye  shall  not  only  do  this  which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but 
also  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea  ;  it  shall  be  done.  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive."  Now,  in  that  most  ancient  Indian 
book — the  Mahabharat,  (lib.  i.  c.  1 5  )  we  find  that  the  Dews  or  inferior 
gods,  with  faith  prayed  Veshnoo  and  Brahma  to  enable  them  to  remove  a 
high  mountain  called  Matuiar,  and  cast  it  into  the  ocean.  The  gods 
assented,  and  the  mountain  was  hurled  into  the  sea.  This  tale  is  twice  as 
old  as  the  Gospels.  We  have,  further,  in  this  tale,  as  well  as  in  the 
Geeta,  (p.  109.)  the  idea  of  the  living  water  so  often  mentioned  by  Jesus, 
in  such  words  as — ••  He  would  have  given  thee  living  water." — ••  The 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."^'*  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  (John  iv.  vii.)  This 
expression,  however,  is  in  no  Jewish  Scripture  that  has  descended  to  us. 
Perhaps  that  Jesus  meant  the  Hindoo  Scripture.  Here  he  would  have 
found  such  words  as—"  When  the  soul  has  surpassed  these  three  qualities, 
wliich  are  co-existent  with  the  body,  it  is  delivered  from  birth  and  death, 
old  age  and  pain,  and  drinketh  the  water  of  immortality." — "  Narayan 
drank  of  the  hving  water." — **  Eendra,  with  his  immortal  band,  gave  the 
water  of  life  to  Narayan  to  keep  it  for  their  use."  (Geeta.  pp.  102,  149, 
151.) 

Jesus  was  not  so  original,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  saying—'*  I  am 
the  good  shepherd;  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep." — "I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep." — "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it 
from  me.  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my 
Father."  (John  x.)  The  following  account,  however,  shows  that  the 
notion  of  such  an  atonement  as  that  of  which  Christians  say  that  Jesus 
speaks  in  the  words  just  cited,  is  not  only  of  a  heathen  origin,  but  also 
more  than  a  thousand  years  older  than  his  time.  Bryant,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  writings  of  Sanchoniathon — ^the  most  ancient  historian  in  the  world, 
of  whom  there  are  any  of  his  works  extant— says,  in  a  very  guarded  man- 
ner— "The  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phoenicians  had  these  requisites. — 
that  a  prince  was  to  offer  it,  and  his  only  son  was  to  be  the  victim.  And  as 
I  have  shown  that  this  could  not  relate  to  any  thing  prior,  let  us  consider 
what  is  said  upon  this  subject  as  future^  and  attend  to  the  consequence. — 
For  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  type  of  another  to  come,  the 
nature  of  this  last  will  be  known  from  the  representation  by  which  it  was 
prefigured.  According  to  this.  CI.  the  supreme  Deity,  whose  associates 
were  Eiohim,  was  in  process  of  time  to  have  a  son.  ayairrfroy  well-beloved, 
fMvoytvrf  his  only  begotten,  who  was  to  be  conceived  of  avtafipwr,  as  some 
render  it.  of  grace,  but  according  to  my  interpretation,  of  the  fountain  of 
light.  He  was  to  be  called  leoud,  whatever  that  name  may  relate  to.  and 
to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  father,  \vrpop  by  way  of  satisfaction 
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and  redemption^  nyMpoiQ  dafioai  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  avert 
the  just  vengeance  of  God,  ovrt  n;c  woyrwy  ^^o/oac  to  prevent  universal 
corruption,  and  at  the  same  time,  general  ruin.  And  it  is  further  remark- 
able, he  was  to  make  the  grand  sacrifice,  fiaaiXiKa  trx^f^^^  KfKotrfufftfvoc 
invested  with  the  emblems  of  royalty.  These,  surely,  are  very  strong^ 
expressions,  and  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances  highly  signifi- 
cant, which  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance.  All  that  I  have  requested  to 
be  allowed  me  in  the  process  of  this  recital  is  the  simple  supposition — that 
this  mystical  sacrifice  was  a  type  of  something  to  come.  How  truly  it  cor- 
responds to  that  which  I  imagine  it  alludes  to,  I  submit  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment. I  think  it  must  necessarily  be  esteemed  as  a  most  wonderful  piece 
of  history."  Cited  by  Corry,  in  the  Preface  (pp.  vii.  viii.)  to  his  Ancient 
Fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  Berosus,  &c.  This  account  is,  however,  by 
DO  means  singular.  The  idea  of  appeasing  deities  with  human  sacrifice 
was  very  common  in  the  heathen  world.  Hence  the  vast  number  of  human 
sacrifices  that  was  ofifered.  Mythology  informs  us  that  the  god  Prome- 
theus also  sufifered  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men.  The  idea  of  a  human,  or 
even  divine  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin  was  very  common  before  the  time  of 
Jesus ;  and  a  great  number  of  expressions  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to 
Jesus,  as  such  a  sacrifice,  could  be  paralleled  from  heathen  writers.  Nor 
does  Jesus  represent  what  he  says  about  laying  down  his  life  for  men,  as  a 
new  or  uncommon  thing. 

But  of  all  the  sources  whence  the  expressions,  attributed  to  Jesus,  in 
the  Gospels,  have  been  borrowed,  the  Platonic  philosophy  and-  those  sys- 
tems of  Theology  upon  which  it  is  based,  are  unquestionably  the  principal 
ones.  To  the  general  reader,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  here  to  adduce 
the  testimonies  of  both  ancient  and  modern  writers,  than  to  place  before 
him,  a  long  array  of  passages  from  the  Gospels  to  which  there  are  para- 
llels to  be  found  in  heathen  writers.  The  first  testimony  that  shall  be 
given  is  that  in  reference  to  the  writings  of  Philo  Judseus,  a  Platonist.  In 
a  work  called  '*  The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judaeus  concerning  the  Logos,  or 
Word  of  God ;"  (Lond.  1797.)  Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  a  vast  number  of 
passages  from  this  Greek  writer  and  follower  of  Plato,  regarding  the  views 
he  held  of  the  Logos  or  Word^  which  the  Evangelist  John  tells  us  was 
made  flesh.  Of  these  passages  from  Philo,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  iu  his 
Commentary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  John,  has  given  thirty-five 
specimens,  with  parallel  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith,  also,  in  his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  gives  a  large 
number  of  the  same  passages  from  Philo.  Now,  since  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Philo,  so  much  that  is  identical  with  the  Gospels,  it  is 
material  to  inquire  who  and  what  he  was ;  and  particularly  to  ascertain  in 
what  age  he  wrote. — He  was  a  native  of  pagan  Alexan^lria.  in  Egypt,  and 
of  the  Jewish  race,  being  brother  to  the  chief  Jewish  magistrate  in  that 
city.  As  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  Mr.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home 
(Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)  whose  testimony  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  every 
orthodox  Christian,  says — "  He  was  certainly  born  before  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  though  the  precise  date  has  not  been  determined;  some 
writers  placing  his  birth  twenty,  and  others  thirty  years  before  that  event. 
The  latter  opinion  appears  to  be  best  supported"  In  the  d9th  year  of  our 
era,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  from  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the 
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Roman  Emperor,  Caligula.  (Joaephas  Antiq.  lib.  zviii.  c.  8  )  To  have 
been  chosen  for  this  important  office,  he  must,  at  the  time,  have  been  a 
man  of  venerable  age— apparently  about  sixty-nine.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  wrote  any  of  his  works  extant  after  this  date,  except  a  narrative  of 
his  unsuccessful  Embassy.  His  Contemplative  Life,  in  which  so  much  is 
found  identical  with  our  Gospels,  he  must  have  written  before.  This  being 
the  case,  Philo  had  written  this  work  apparently  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  Jesus  had  commenced  his  ministry,  and  more  than  200  years 
before  we  have  any  proof  that  either  of  onr  present  Gospels  was  written. 
Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c,  4.)  says  that  he  was  inferior  to  none  in 
Alexandria,  in  point  of  birth  and  the  learning  of  his  country;  and  that, 
being  a  zealous  follower  of  the  sect  of  Plato  and  Pythagoros^  he  was  well 
skilled  in  philosophy  and  the  liberal  studies  of  foreign  countries,  and  was  said 
to  have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  Philo,  however,  could  not  have 
heard  any  of  the  doctrines  Jesus  delivered — much  less  have  seen  the  Gos- 
pels— before  he  wrote  his  Contemplative  Life.  Mr.  Home,  in  the  place 
just  cited,  very  properly  says — "Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined  that 
he  was  a  Christian  ;  but  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation :  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Philo  visited  Judea,  or  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  important  events  which  were  there  taking  place.  Indeed,  as  the 
Gospel  was  not  extensively  and  openly  promulgated  out  of  Judea  until  ten 
years  after  the  resurrection  of  Je^us  Christ,  and  as  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  him, — much  less  mention  of  him, — made  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  distinguished  person  was  a 
convert  to  Christianity.  The  striking  coincidences  of  sentiment,  and  more 
frequently  of  phraseology,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Thilo,  with  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  his  being  deeply  versed  in  the  Septuagint  (or  Alexandrian 
Greek)  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  those  apostles  were  also 

intimately  acquainted His  sentiments  concerning  the  Logos  or 

Wo  an  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle  John,  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men  that  he  was  a  Christian."* 

*  What  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  could  the  poor,  illiterate 
fishermen  have  had,  mho  are  inid  to  have  written  the  Goapela,  and  who  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  ?  Mr.  Home  could  have  Paid,  not  only  that  Philo  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  but  that  neither  the  Gospels  nor  Christ  is  mentioned  by  Philo;  and  further 
that  neither  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Seneca,  Diogenes,  Pausauiati,  or  any  profane 
writf  r  of  the  firat  century.  It  is  a  dire  misfortune  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  Philo 
to  have  written  after  the  lime  of  Jesus;  to  have  mentioned  his  miracles,  and  so  on.  — 
Eusebius,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  only  betrays  the  heathen  origin  of  the  Gospels.  He 
gives,  however,  a  sure  clue  to  the  origin  of  these  productions  in  his  History  (lib.  ii.  c.  1.5, 
16.)  when  be  says — ^  Mark  is  said  firat  to  have  been  sent  into  Egypt,  and  to  have  pro- 
claimed there  the  Gospel,  which  he  had  afterwards  committed  to  writioe.  There  he 
established  the  churches  of  Alexantlrio ;  and  so  great  a  Uiultitude  of  men  and  women  were 
collected  there,  at  the  very  on>ei,  that,  owing  to  their  extreme  philosophical  discipline 
and  intense  atreticism,  Philo  has  thought  fit  to  write  a  history  of  their  mode  of  living, 
their  assemblies,  their  sacred  feasts,  and  their  whole  course  of  lire."  fiut  as  the  Apoatle:*, 
according  to  the  Goepels  themselves,  were  not  to  "  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel" 
till  the  Son  of  mun  came,  and  were  to  '*  go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  ;'*  and  as  it 
is  evident  that  Philo  had  written  the  work  mentioned  by  Eusebius  before  the  time  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  died,  if  not  before  he  had  begun  his  ministry,  he  cannot,  therefore,  havs 
written  about  any  churches  which  Mark  bad  planted  in  A'exandria.  Eusebi^b's  account, 
however,  directf  us  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  in  Alexsadiia.   It  is  rery  probabls 
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EasebiuB  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.)  makes  a  strenaous  effort  to  show 
that  Pbilo  was  a  Christian,  and  contradicting  himself,  make  him  to  have 

that  in  his  time,  fiction  had  so  far  been  entivtned  with  the  fact  of  a  Go«pel  under  the 
name  of  Mark  having  issued  from  Alexandrin,  that  it  was  believed  that  Mark  had  been 
preaching  this  Gospel  in  Alexandria,  after  the  death  of  Jesus.    Alexandria,  undoubtedly, 
IS  the  place  where  the  Gospels  were  compiled  fr>>m  materials  collected  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  Eclectic  Therapeut:*.     Here  was  the  greatest  library  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  renowned  Uuirersity,  where  almost  all  the  Christian  P'athers  were  educated. 
Here  were  written  the  most  highly  prized  manuscriptjs  of  the  GospeU.     Here  were  the 
first  Christians  of  whom  we  have  any  account.     Here  were  students  innumerable,  learn- 
ing both  divinity  and  the  therapeutic  art,  or  the  science  of  medicine  ;  and  after  they  had 
been   duly  qualified  by  ascetic  discipline  and  other  means,  received  their  diploma  from 
the  College,  and  were  sent  out  amongst  people  who  imaeined  that  almost  every  malady 
was  demoniacal  possession,  to  cast  out  devils,  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  expound  their 
theological  dogmas,  and  collect,  for  the  use  of  the  University,  religious  romances  from 
among  all  nations.     They  were  called  by  different  names,  such  as  Eclectics^  because 
they  selected  from  every  philosophy  whatever  they  thought  good ;  A$ceties,  becauAe  of 
their  austere  discipline  and  severe  self-mortification;  Monks,  because  of  their  «;olitary 
and  contemplative  mode  of  life ;  and  EsMenei,  by  the  Egyptians,  but    Therapeutt  by  the 
Greeks — both  words  denoting  A«(i2er» ^because  they  pretended  to  cure  all  maladies  by 
incantations,  spells,  god-spells  or  gospels,  and  Uucomancy  or  white  magic,  which  counter- 
acted the  baneful  effects  of  necromancy  or  black  magic,  by  means  of  which  all  diseases  and 
evils  were  supposed  to  be  effected.     (Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  58.)     But   they  were  one  and 
the  same  religious  body  under  all  these  names,  and  were  in  Egypt  and  other  places  many 
ages  before  the  time  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived.     Were  it  urged  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference,  on  the  point  in  question,  between  the  text  of  Philo,  as  it  has  descended  to 
us,  and  the  citations  made  from  it  by  Eusebius,  the  answer  is,  that  even  were  this  admit- 
ted, it  by  no  means  places  the  question  of  the  Gospels  in  a  more  favourable  position. 
For  if  Eusebius,  upon  whose  testimony  so  much  depeuds,  as  to  the  origin  of  Christi- 
anity, canuot  be  relied  upon,  in  a  matter  in  which  he  could  have  no  interested  motive, 
but  the  reverse,  to  make  the  s^tement  he  made,  then  all  that  he  says  must,  in  itself,  be 
equally  unreliable.     But  all  that  we  contend  for,  at  present,  is  that  Eusebius,  after  com- 
paring our  Gospels  with  what  Philo  says  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the  Therapeuts, 
seems  to  be  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  the  same.     There  is,  however,  nothing 
more  probable  than  that  the   text  of  Philo,   and   particularly   that  portion  cited   by 
Eusebius,  has  been  altered,  like  other  productions  unfavourable  to  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion.     For  we  find  even  the  text  of  the  Gospels  to  have  been 
much  altered,  under  the  pretence  of  emendations,  so  that  such  names  as  Pontius  Pilate, 
Herod,  Archelaus,  and  so  on,  have  been  introduced  instead  of  others  more  ancient,  but 
less  suitable, — whole  passages  have  been  inserted,  and  evidence  of  the  early  heathen 
character  of  Christianity  have  been  erased  ;  and  yet  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  per- 
suade us,  against  the  most  palpable  proofs,  that  the  Christian  religion  contracted  all  its 
beathen  traita  so  late  as  the  second,  third,  and  following  centuries.     But,  regMrdiitg  the 
present  purity  of  the  text  of  Philo,   Basnage,  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  ii.  c.  20 — 23 ;  lib.  iv. 
c.  0.)  found  it  to  correspond  so  well  with  what  Eusebius  cites,  that,  as  a  Christian,  he 
appears  to  have  felt  himself  in  a  dilemma  touching  what  the  Cfesarean  bishop  says 
about  the  identity  of  our  present  Gospels  with  the  ancient  productions  of  the  Therapeuts. 
He,  however,  supposes  that  he  extricates  himself  by  proving  that  Philo  wrote  this  work 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  died  when  Jesus  was  only  fourteen  years  old. 
8ince,   therefore,  there  could  be  no  Christians  then,  he  concludes  that  the  Therapeuts 
were  neither  Christians  nor  monks.     But  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  no 
monks  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  thnt  such  expressions  as  are  found  in  Philo  could 
not  be  anterior  to  Christianity,  or  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than   the  Gospels. 
Little  does  this  learned  writer  appear  to  suspect  that,   by  proving  that  the  religious 
writings  of  Philo  existed  more  than  twenty  years  before  Jesus  commenced  his  public 
career,  he  proves  the  heathen  origin  of  both  the  Gospels  and  Christianity.     There  is. 
however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  writings  were  composed  long  before  the 
death,  if  not  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Jesus      The  moment  we  take  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  Eusebius's  statement,  and  regurd  the  Go^pels  as  a  collection  of  Therapeutic 
and  other  ancient  writings,  and  Christianity  as  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Therapeuts-^ 
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had  a  familiar  conversation  with  Peter  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was  after  this 
conversation  he  composed  his  Contemplative  Life.     The  whole  drift  of 

Koth  modified  by  snrrotindinG;  influences  which  bore  npon  them — the  mystery  which 
envelopes  the  origin  of  the  one  as  well  as  that  of  the  other,  at  once  vanishes.  Then  we 
perceive  how  it  i«  that  early  writer«i  make  it  appear  that  the  Therapetits  were  the  first  who 
took  active  measures  in  propngating  Christianity.  Tuen  are  we  able  to  account  for  the 
numerous  forms  of  Christian  heresies  at  the  %'ery  dawn  of  the  Christian  era, — even  before 
the  apostles  of  Je^us  could  have  had  time  to  disseminate  to  any  extent  the  principles  of  a 
new  reh«rion.  Then  we  can  account  for  the  ftcts  that  so  many  learned  pa«;ans  from  t!ie 
Alexandrian  University  are  numbered  amons^nt  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  that  so 
many  proud  and  hausfhty  prelites,  at  a  remarkably  early  period  (or  a  new  religion, 
domineered  over  religious  communities  which  appear  to  have  existed  for  many  centu- 
ries. Then  can  we  understand  why  our  Gospeln  were  written  in  Greek,  when,  as  we 
are  tf>ld,  they  were  intended  for  Hebrews,  and  when  we  lack  proof,  not  only  that  their 
reputed  authors  did  not  understand  Greek,  but — like  most  perrionn  in  their  station  of 
life,  and  in  that  age  in  which  literary  attainments  were  exceedingly  rare  —that  they  could 
even  write  at  all.  Then  can  we  under-^tand  the  cau»e  that  none  of  ihe  heathen  writers, 
and  but  few  Christian  writers,  mention  the  Gospels  in  the  three  first  centuries  of  our 
present  era.  In  a  word,  the  moment  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Fusebius  is  admitted 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Compels,  and  the  identity  of  the  Christians  and  Therapeuts,  the 
whole  thiit  is  dark  and  unintelligible  about  Christianity  becomes  as  cle:ir  and  bright  as 
meridian  sunshine, — a  flo(»d  of  eff<il:;ent  light  beuin  thrown  upon  it  by  heathen  lore. 
Ttje  correctness  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian's  opinion,  th  t  the  aurwtt  Sir'ptures  of  the 
Therap^vta  are  tlif  very  GosintU  anri  ttriftnr/it  of  the  A/tftstles  is  corroborated  by  a  vast 
number  of  pas-sat^es  in  these  very  Ooiprls  and  Ajfoftollcnl  writimjs  t'lemselves,  as  will  be 
showii  by  the  fulluwing  instances;  but  more  fully  in  the  next  section  when  treating  of 
Jesus's  Thurapeutic  or  monachal  churaciei.  As  one  example,  take  the  two  first  %*erses  ia 
the  tir:»t  chapter  of  the  Gospel  which  is  said  to  be  according  tu  Luke.  From  some 
rauje,  or  for  «ome  purpo«e,  thesie  verses  have  been  grossly  mistranslated  into  EiiKhsh, 
both  as  to  th^  wording  and  the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  sentence  of  which 
the  proem  consists.  The  relative  pronoun,  ichirh  (ol)  in  the  seroml  vetse  does  not  rerer 
to  the  personal  pronoun,  m«,  (f}/xit')  but  to  the  preceding  pronoun,  thry^  which  has  for  its 
noun  the  word  many  (persons,  or  pe«ple  being  underaiood).  Rightly  rendered,  the 
pHHsaue  reads  thuo. — "  Forssniuch  as  many  hH\e  tsiken  in  hand  to  compile  a  narrative  of 
the  things  accumplished  among  Ui>,  according  bs  those  who,  from  the  beginning,  were 
e/e-witnesses  and  minii^rers  of  the  word,  have  handed  down  to  u«,  it  seemed  to  me  good 
also,  having  closely  investigated  the  whole  fiom  the  btginning,  to  write  plainly  to  thee, 
rao»t  excellent  Tl:euphdu8,"  &c.  It  is  clear  from  the  very  words  of  the  writer  of  thi« 
G<»spel — whoever  he  was — lluit  he  did  not  write  an  original  Gospel,  but  compiled  il  from 
documents  wnich  already  existed.  He  does  not  say  that  he  was  going  to  ^i^e  a  history 
Ot'  ihinys  which  were  moat  xureiy  beUereU  aniuuy  tUem^  but  that  he  was  going  to  compile  a 
narrative  of  things,  works,  or  tactn,  which  had  been  accomplished  among  these  religion- 
ists. He  docs  not  say  that  he  wa*.  going  to  relate  f<iet»  of  which  he  or  any  other  person 
then  liviny,  had  been  an  eye'teitnett,  but  facts  which  had  been  handed  down  to  his  time, 
by  the  writings  ot  persons  who  bad  ihemselveA  been  eye-witnes>es  of  the  things  they 
rehiied,  and  ministers  of  the  Ltiyos.  Nor  does  he  say  that  he  had  perfect  under etaudiny 
ofallf  or  ANY  of  these  thinyt ;  much  less  does  lie  say  that  he  had  been  either  an  eye  or 
ear-witness  of  any  of  them  ;  but  what  he  says  is,  that  he  had  closely  or  <tiligently  inves- 
tigated tlie  whole  that  h»d  been  written  about  them,  from  the  beginning.  There  can 
be  nothing  clearer  than  that  this  writer,  at  the  onset,  openly  declares  that  he  was  going 
to  compose  his  narrative  from  pre-exi>ting  documents.  Nor  could  such  pre-exi!<ting 
documents  have  been  few;  for  he  tells  us  that  miny,  or  rather  a  great  many,  (iroXXoi) 
had  taken  in  hand  to  compile  narratives  of  the  things  upon  which  he  was  Koing  to  write. 
But  he  would  never  have  called  Matthew  and  Mark — ma//y,  even  if  they  had  tviitteu 
before  him — of  which,  however,  we  have  no  evidence.  The  word  tufyiiaiQ.  used  by  him, 
is  aUo  a  proof  of  pre-existing  documents;  and  the  whole  strongly  countenances  Guse- 
bius's  belief  that  our  prci^ent  Gospels  were  compiled  from  the  ancient  scriptuies  of  the 
Therapeuts — the  exposition^  of  anitient  prophets,  and  so  on.  Again,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apo»«tles  (xx.  S/i.)  —a  Yroductiuu  evidently  written  by  the  same  hand  as  wrote  thf;  Gos- 
pel attributed  to  Luke,  we  Uave  the  expression — **  Reuciuber  the  woids  of  t'lc  Lord 
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this  work,  however,  contradicts  this  opinion,  which  certainly  Eusehius  gives 
vuly  as  a  bare  opinion,  producing  no  proof  whatever  but  that  it  was  so 

Jmus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  rereire."  But  no  such  words  ara 
fouiiJ  in  either  or  the  present  Gospels.  Ttii:)  writer,  therefore,  must  have  trapwctibed 
them,  with  the  rest  of  the  matter,  from  previously  existinie  scriptures, — the  same,  proba<« 
My,  as  those  from  which  he  had  compiled  his  Go«pel.  He  makes  Paul,  in  his  charge  to 
llie  Elders  of  the  Ephesian  chitrch,  introduce  these  words  as  being  well  known  to  them. 
In  composing  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  his  ** former  treati>e,"  he  appears  to  have 
reserved  all  matter  in  the  documents  from  which  he  drew,  that  related  to  apostles, 
bishops,  deacons,  churches,  and  so  on,  toi  the  purpose  of  compiling  his  next  narrative, 
in  which  he  arranj^es  it,  and  gives  what  he  would  evidently  have  us  believe  to  be  verba- 
tim I e ports  of  sermons  and  speeches  of  Paul  and  other  apo>tles; — all  bearing  evideut 
narks  of  having  been  collected  and  collated  from  8ome  previously  existing  legends; 
which  probably  were  diaries  of  the  ancient  Therapeuts  or  monks  who,  IcaviuK  their 
abodc«  in  the  Alexandrian  Univer^ity,  and  their  monasteries  in  the  desert  of  Theb»is, 
roamed  about  the  country,  preaching  their  dociriueK,  and  miracnlouNly  healing  disea«>es« 
Accordingly,  we  read  (Acts  xviii.  24.)  of  "a  certain  Jew," — who  had  the  pagan  name — 
Ajiolto,  who  had  been  born  in  the  pagan  city — Alexandria,  who  was  mighty  in  the  Ss^erip* 
tures — but  what  Scriptures  is  unceruiu — who  was  iuKtructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  fervent  in  spirit,  and  who  taught  dilissently  the  way  of  the  Lord,  knuwing  only 
the  baptism  of  John, — came  to  Ephesui,  and  taught  in  the  synagogue,  although  not  in 
such  an  accomplished  manner  that  Aquila  and  his  ^ife  Prisctlla— ihib  renowned  couple 
of  Christian  tent-makers,  whose  eccleMa«tiical  dignity  entitled  them  to  be  saluted  alnio»t 
in  every  epistle — could  not  make  him  more  proHc  ieut  in  his  avocation.  Now,  since  this 
man,  who  turned  out  a  mighty  mii>sionary,  was  a  nitive  of  Alexandria — the  hotbed  of  the 
Therapeuts — there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  that  sect,  and  that 
it  was  on  a  missionary  tour  he  iii«-iied  Ephesus  in  common  wiih  other  places.  He  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  preacher,  **  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and 
diligently  teaching  the  things  of  the  Lord,  before.any  one  of  tiie  Apostles,  mentioned  in 
the  Arts,  can  be  said  to  have  preached  in  the  country  whence  lie  came.  Well  may 
Michaelis  (Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  88  )  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  ear  ieKt  membt-rs  of 
the  Christian  community  were  £s$ienes.  The  same  presumptive  e^idem-e  that  Chrinti- 
anily  was  a  modified  foim  of  the  relijsion  of  the  ancient  Therapeuu*,  and  that  their 
ancient  Scrijjtures,  as  believed  by  Eu^ebiuA,  are  our  Gospels  and  Kpi^tlex.  is  furnished  by 
the  following  peculiar  pn^sage. — **  Else  what  shall  they  do,  trhich  are  bttpntrd/or  thtdead^ 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dradr"  (1  Cor.  xv.  29.) 
There  U  here  an  emphatical  mention  made  of  a  religious  rite  of  which  neither  our  Go^* 
pels  nor  our  EpistoUry  Scriptures  ^ay  any  thing,  except  solely  in  this  place, — 6af*tixin^ 
peti^tUfor  the  dead  not  being  alluded  to  in  any  other  part,  either  ol  the  JewiAh  or  Christiau 
S?cripture8,  as  they  have  descended  to  us.  >till,  it  is  here  introduced  as  an  iroporUnt 
ceremony,  the  use  of  which  was  generally  kno^n,  and  thought  to  be  of  suffici' lit  signifi- 
cance to  base  upon  it  so  momentous  an  argument  as  that  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Those  who  have  written  volumes  of  fanciful  commentaries  upon  the  Christian  Scriptures 
are  utterly  bewildered  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  passaise,  whose  langnaice  is  a»  explicit 
a«  aiiy  that  ever  was  uttered.  To  suppose  with  Chrysostom — who  wrote  nearly  four 
hundred  year:*  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  pi'rhap:'  eieht  hundred 
years  after  the  practice  of  baptizing  for  the  dead  had  been  discontinued — that  this  ex- 
pression means  to  be  immerxed  so  as  to  represent  the  death,  burial,  and  re^urrectiou  of 
Christ,  is  utterly  to  beg  the  question.  The  words  plainly  say  that  people  were  literally 
buptized  for  the  dead,  which  dead  were  expected  as  liierally  to  be  raise«i.  There  can  be 
no  allusion  here  either  to  Christ's  death  or  re*>arrection.  The  mo>t  reasonable  way  of 
accounting  fur  this  expression  is,  that  such  a  practice  was  in  u>e  among  the  ancient 
Therapeuts  in  Egypt,  and  other  places ;  but  that  after  their  religion  had  undergone  a 
reformation,  and,  in  undergoing  such  a  reformation,  had  acquired  the  new  name  of 
ChrtMtianiiy,  this  practice  Tell  into  disuse,  and  in  process  of  time  was  utterly  forgotten, 
while  still  the  injunctions  regarding  it  remained  in  the  Scriptures  of  these  ancient 
'J'herapeuts ;  so  that  in  using  them  as  materials  for  the  compilation  of  our  present 
Chri'tian  Srripturee,  this  passage,  together  with  its  context,  was  transcribed.  Not  only 
is  it  certain  that  the  Christians  acquired  their  notions  of  a  future  t'tste,  together  witU 
niany  fanciful  tenets  as  to  the  condition  of  departed  souls»  from  the  heathens,  psiticulsilj 
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Bfiid,  and  that  it  was  probable  to  have  been  80.     Bat  it  is  clear  that  Philo 
describes  religious  practices  and  doctrines  which   had  exii>ted  hundreds  of 
years  before  his  own  time,   as  belonging  to  a  sect  of  which  he  was  a 
member.     This  religious  comna unity,   as  Mr.  Taylor  very  properly  ob- 
serves, had  parishes,  churches,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  festivals,  apostolic 
founders,  scriptures   which    were    believed  to   be  divinely  inspired,  and 
which  were  explained  allegorical ly  ;  missionaries  and  religious  communi- 
ties established  in  Rome,  Corinth,  Galntia,  Ephcsus,  Philippi,  Colosse,  and 
Thessalonica. — places  to  the  inhabitants  of  which,  we  arc  told.  St.  Paul 
addressed   (flpistles.     This  religious  community,  in  the  time  of  Philo,  was 
in  such  a  state  of  maturity,  that  it  cannot  mean  the  Christians,  who  were 
not  thus  organised  for  many  centuries  after  that  period.     Eusebius  him- 
self tells  us  that  Philo  described  the  lives  of  ascetics  or  monks,  whom  he 
called,  not  Christians,  but  Therapeuts, — that  the  name  of  Christians  teas 
not  yet  spread  to  every  place,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  the 
churches  and  communities  described  by  Philo,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
belonged  to  them, — that  Philo,  in  his  book,  says — "  This  kind  of  men  is 
scattered  everywhere  over  the  world,  in  order  that  both  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians should  participate  in  so  lasting  a  benefit ;  and  they  abound  in  Egypt, 
in   each   of   its    districts,    and    especially   about   jllexandria,*' — that    Philo 
describes  the  churches  which  thes-e  religionists  had  beyond  the  Lake  Maria 
or  Moeris,  where  they  located  as  "  the  native  country  of  the  Therapeuts," 
— ^that  he  says,   they   had  their  laws,  prophets,  and  hymns  ;  that   they 
explained  the  philosophy  of  their  country  in  an  allegorical  manner ;  and 
that  they  had  commentaries  of  ancient  men  who.  as  the  founders  of  the 
aect,  bad  left  many  monuments  of  tlieir  doctrine  in  allegorical  representa- 
tions, which  they  used  as  certain   raodeli^.  imitating  the  manner  of  the 
original  institution.     None  of  these  particulars  could  have  been  applied  to 
Chrisi'tians  in  the  time  of  Philo,  even  if  he  had  written  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
years  later.     But  Eusebius  crowns  the  whole  when  he  declares  that — 
•'  those  Scriptures  of  the  ancients  which  Philo  says  they  (the  Therapeuts) 
have,  are  the  very  Gospels  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  probably 
some  expositions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  such  as  are  con'aincd  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  many  others  of  St.  Paulas  Epistles.'*    In  this,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  he  is  perfectly  correct.     In  writing, 

the  Therapeuts  or  Essenes,  who  n-ere  warm  supporters  of  the  doctrines  of  Pjtliaj^oras 
and  Plalo,  bat  it  is  clear  that,  within  Tour  verse?)  to  the  text  in  question,  there  is  a  sen- 
tence borrowed  from  the  heiitheu  poet  Mcnander:— **  Kvil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners."  A  great  many  other  pantsaKes  of  a  lieatlien  origin  could  be  cited  from  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  are  said  to  liave  been  written  before  the  Gospels,  but  which,  neverthe- 
les*,  »peak  of  churches  as  then  well  established.  It  is,  however,  not  expedient  to  extend 
this  note  further  than  just  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  word— church,  in  the  Gospels, 
(Vide  note,  ante  p.  369.)  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  Gospels  are  compiled 
from  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the  Therapeuts,  who  had  monasteries  and  other  places  of 
worship  long  prior  to  tlie  Christian  era;  and  not  to  the  late  date  of  the^e  Gospels,  of  the 
existenf^e  of  which,  befoie  the  end  of  t!»e  second  century,  there  is.  however,  no  evidence. 
The  grand  difficulty  in  arririns  at  any  definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  arises  from  the 
fact  t!»at,  long  beftjre  the  Christian  era,  there  existed  chuichet*,  or  religions  communi- 
ties, precisely  the  same  as  the  Christian  churches  which  aflerward«  flourished,  in  every 
thing  but  the  bare  >mm«.  The  question  for  the  Ecclesiastical  antiquarian,  therefore,  is 
— How  came  these  into  existeoce  ?  Are  our  present  churches  modifications  of  thess 
ancient  establish  menu  ? 

2    BK 
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nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Philo,  under  a  disposition  to 
attribute  to  the  Chri^tians  every  thing  that  was  deemed  excellent,  it  was 
very  easy  for  him  to  suppose  that  Pliih/a  writings  were  derived  from  the 
Gospels,  instead  of  the  Gospels  from  his  writings.  For  he  perceived  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Christian  doctrine,  discipline,  and  mode  of  worship,  which 
were  now  old  and  well  established,  were  preci.'-ely  the  same  as  those 
dtscrihed  by  Philo.  He  saw  that  the  monks,  ••  aa  soon  as  they  commenced 
tlieir  religious  hfe,  divested  themselves  of  their  property,"— that  they  had 
their  monasteries  in  every  parish, — that  they  were  constantly  engaged  in 
reading  and  explaining  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  praying  and  singing  hymns, 
so  as  to  forget  "  to  take  food  even  for  six  days," — and  that  they  had  sacred 
virgins,  and,  in  short,  all  things  mentioned  by  Philo.  Well  might  he, 
therefore,  ask — *•  What  need  is  there  to  add  to  these  things  their  meetings, 
the  separate  abodes  of  the  men  and  the  women  in  these  meetings,  and  the 
exercises  performed  by  them,  which  are  still  practised  among  us  at  the 
present  day,  and  which,  especially  at  the  festival  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
we  arc  accustomed  to  observe  in  fasting,  in  watching,  and  in  meditating 
upon  divine  discourses  ?  All  these  the  fore-mentioned  author  has  accu- 
rately described  in  his  writings,  and  are  the  same  customs  that  are  obstrvtd 
by  us  alone,  at  the  present  day ;  particularly  the  vigils  of  the  great  festival, 
and  the  exercises  in  them,  and  the  hymns,  which  are  the  very  same  as  those 
used  to  be  recited  among  us.  He  states  also  that  whilst  one  sang  a  hymn 
in  a  pleasing  voice,  the  others,  listening  in  silence,  joined  in  singing  the 
final  clause  of  the  hymn.  He  likewise  tells  us  how  on  the  fore-named 
days,  lying  on  beds  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  to  use  his  own  words,  they 
would  taste  no  wine  at  all ;  nor  would  they  eat  any  thing  that  has  blood  in 
it,  but  had  water  for  their  drink,  and  hyssop,  bread,  and  salt  for  their 
food.  Besides  all  this,  he  describes  the  orders  of  preferment  among  those 
of  them  who  aspired  to  ecclesias-tical  ministration  ; — the  offices  of  the 
deacons — the  humbler  rank — and  the  supreme  authority  of  their  bishops." 
Eusebius,  thus  seeing  all  that  pertained  to  Christianity,  in  his  time,  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  description  given  by  Philo  of  the  Therapeuts  or 
Essenes,  could  not  avoid  the  inference  that  his  author  had  described  tbe 
C'hristians,  and  that  the  divine  books  of  which  he  had  spoken  were  our 
Gospels,  There  is,  however,  no  historical  fact  more  certain  than  that 
Philo  wrote  of  the  Egyptian  Therapeuts  and  their  sacred  writings  ;  not  of 
the  Christians  and  their  Gospels,  which  had  no  existence  in  his  time.  But 
as  the  writings  of  Philo  himself  which,  as  well  as  those  of  his  sect,  he 
describes,  are  identical  with  the  Gospels,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable — that 
the  latter  have  been  borrowed  from  the  former  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
Jesus,  who  is  said  to  have  uttered  such  expressions  as  are  found  in  Philo's 
works,  borrowed  them  from  this  heathen  writer. 

The  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  religion, 
which  Philo  professed,  shows  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  tenets  of 
this  religion  to  those  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
learned  and  pious  M.  Dacier,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Divine  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  and  is  cited  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Foxton,  A.B.  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Stoke  Prior  and  Docklow,  Herefordshire,  in  his  Popular  Christianity,  p.  21. 
— "  That  there  is  but  one  God. — that  we  outrht  to  love  and  serve  him,  and 
endeavour  to  resemble  him  in  holiness  and  righteousness, — that  this  God 
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rewards  humility  and  punishes  pride, — ^That  the  true  happiness  of  man  con- 
8ij»t9  in  beini^  united  to  God,  and  his  only  misery  in  being  separated  from 
him. — That  the  sou!  is  mere  dnrkiiess  unless  it  he  illuminated  by  God. — 
That  men  are  incapable  of  praying  well,  uniess  God  teaches  them  that  prayer 
which  alone  can  be  useful  to  them.— That  there  is  nothing  solid  and  sub- 
stantial but  piety, — that  this  is  the  source  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  God, — ^That  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  sin. — That  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually learning  to  die  and  yet  to  endure  life,  in  obedience  to  God. — That 
it  is  a  crime  to  hurt  our  enemies,  and  to  revenge  ourselves  for  the  injuries  we 
have  received. — ^That  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it— That  God 
is  the  sole  cause  of  good,  and  cannot  be  the  cause  of  evil,  which  always 
proceeds  only  from  disobedience,  and  the  ill  use  we  make  of  our  liberty. — 
That  self-love  produces  that  discord  and  division  which  reigns  among  men, 
and  is  the  cause  of  their  sins. — That  the  love  of  our  neijhbours,  which  prO' 
ceeds  from  the  love  of  God,  as  its  principle,  produces  that  sacred  union 
which  makes  families,  republics,  and  kingdoms  happy. — That  the  world  is 
nothing  but  corruption, — that  we  ought  to  fly  from  it,  and  join  ourselves 
to  God,  who  alone  is  our  health  and  life, — that  while  we  live  in  this 
world  we  are  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  have  a  continual  combat  to  endure,. 
which  requires,  on  our  part,  resistance  without  intermission, — and  that  we 
cannot  conquer  unless  God  or  angels  come  to  our  help, — That  the  Word 
(Logos)  formed  the  world,  and  rendered  it  visible, — that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Word  makes  us  live  very  happily  here  below,  and  that  thereby  we 
obtain /e/ici/y  after  death, — ^That  the  soul  is  immortal. —  that  the  dead  shall 
rise  again, — tliat  there  shall  be  a  final  judgment y  both  of  the  righteous  and  of 
the  wicked,  where  men  shall  appear  only  with  their  virtues  or  vices,  which 
shall  be  the  occasion  of  their  eternal  happiness  or  misery,**  Although  this 
abstract  is  given  in  other  words  than  those  of  Plato,  and  is  only  the  sub- 
stance of  hi«  doctrine,  yet  there  is  a  most  ^trikins^  resemblance  between  it 
and  what  in  reality  is  the  substance  of  the  Gospels,  and  particularly  the 
Gospel  of  John  ;  such  as,  for  example,  that  the  world  was  made  by  the 
Word,*  But  if  Plato's  expressions  be  compared  with  many  exprefsions 
found  in  the  Gospels,  their  identity  will  appear  still  more  sti iking.     Even 

•  The  doctrine  of  the  Word,  or  Logon,  is  very  conspicuous  in  tlip  philosophy  of  Plato» 
St.  Auiriistin,  in  his  Confessions,  (lib.  vii.  c.  9.)  ^ay^  that,  in  the  PiatoniHin  there  U  lo 
be  found  the  wliole  of  ihf  beKinnini;  of  tlie  Gospel  of  Ji>Iin,  which  einphaticHily  treats  of 
the  Word  having  been  made  fle*h — havini;  cre«led  the  world — beini$  the  liuht  uf  men, 
&c.  Tlie  dictriue  of  tlie  L«is.i«,  however,  is  much  older  than  even  the  time  of  Plato. 
It  was  taiii^ht,  not  only  hy  Pyihairora«>,  but  by  phihMnphcrii  still  more  ancient.  Prome- 
theu«,  who  waa  both  Gift  anH  man,  wa-*  desit^nated  the  l/rjas,  (iEachyl'is.  Prometli.) 
So  aUo  was  the  god  Mercury  emphatically  Htyied  the  Jjngns,  As  a  proof  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Liigos,  or  Word,  originated  among  the  heatheus.^the  following  lan^suage  of 
AmeUu%  a  p4s;an  philos  )pher,  is  given,  as  cited  by  Ku'tebiuj*,  (Prtep.  Evang.  lib.  xi.  c. 
19.)  as  the  testimony  ol  a  heathen  lo  the  claim  of  thii  Lo^os  to  be  a  deity.  In  allusioa 
to  Mercury,  Amelius  says  -**  And  tiiis  evidently  was  the  Word,  by  whom  all  thintfs  were 
made,  himself  being  eternal,  as  Heradttus  likewise  wo«ild  Kay ;  and,  by  Jupiter,  the 
same  thtt  the  harbatxans  decUre  to  have  been  in  the  be^^ioning,  and  to  have  doHcrved  a 
place  with  God,  and  to  be  God;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in  whom  all  things 
live  and  have  their  beini; ;  and  who,  liaviug  been  betxoltc n,  and  become  a  bo  iy,  and  put 
on  fletih,  assumed  the  appearance  of  amtn,  althoiigli  he  did  not  reveal  the  glory  of  his 
nature ;  but  after  hii  death  was  made  a  god  a^aiu,  such  as  he  was  before  he  took  a 
body." 
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as  early  as  about  the  commencemeDt  of  the  second  century,  that  learned 
pagan,  Celsus — as  we  are  informed  by  Origen,  in  writing  against  him 
(lib.  i.  c.  6.) — charged  Jesus  with  having  borrowed  from  Plato  the  noblest 
maxims  the  Gospels  contain ;  and  amongst  others,  his  exclamation  that 
'*  it  is  easier  for  a  cnmel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  That  Plato  says  that  the  Logos  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  while  Jesus,  evidently  in  imitation  of  him,  says  that 
he  himself  is  "  the  light  of  the  world ;''  and  that  Plato  calls  God  by  the 
peculiar  epithet — Father,  while  Jesus  invariably  does  the  same,  are  facts 
so  well  established  that  here  they  require  only  to  be  mentioned  as  proofs, 
in  addition  to  those  already  given,  that  the  discourses  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  are  far  from  being  original. 

The  following  admissions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  century,  show  that,  in  their  times,  it  was  not 
denied, — nay,  that  it  was  openly  admitted,  and  adduced  as  an  argument 
that  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  religion,  were  identical  with 
pagan  lore  and  pagan  religion.  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
within  half  a  century  of  the  time  our  divines  date  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
large  portions  besides  of  the  New  Testament,  writes  to  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  an  Apology  for  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  the  identity  of  this  religion  with  heathenism,  thus. — •*  By  declar- 
ing the  Logos  the  first  begotten  of  God,  our  master  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
born  of  a  virgin  without  any  human  mixture,  to  be  crucified  and  dead,  and 
to  have  risen  again  into  lieaven  ;  we  say  no  more  on  this,  than  what  you  say 
of  those  whom  you  style  the  sons  of  Jove,  S(C.  As  to  the  Son  of  Gk)d, 
called  Jesus,  should  we  allow  him  to  be  nothing  more  than  man,  yet  the 
title  of  the  Son  of  God  is  very  justifiable  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  con- 
sidering that  you  have  your  Mercury  in  worship,  under  the  title  o/the  word, 
and  Messenger  of  God.'* — *•  As  to  the  objections  of  our  Jesus's  being  croci- 
fied,  I  say  that  suffering  was  common  to  all  the  fore- mentioned  sons  of 
Jove,  but  only  they  suffered  another  kind  of  death.  As  .to  his  being  bom 
of  a  virgin,  you  have  your  Perseus  to  balance  that.  And  as  to  his  curings 
the  lame,  and  the  pHralytic,  and  such  as  were  cripples  from  their  birth. 
this  is  little  more  than  what  you  say  of  your  ^sculapius." — "  You  need  not 
be  told  what  a  parcel  of  sons  the  writers  most  in  vogue  among  you  assign 
to  Jove.  There  is  Mercury.  Jove's  interpreter,  in  imitation  of  the  Logos, 
in  worship  among  you.  'J  here  is  ^Esculapius,  the  physician,  smitten  by  a 
bolt  of  thunder,  and  after  that  ascended  to  heaven.  There  is  Bacchus  torn 
to  pieces,  and  Hercules  burnt  to  get  rid  of  his  pains.  There  is  Pollux  and 
Castor,  the  sons  of  Jove  by  Leda ;  and  Perseus,  by  Danae.  Not  to  men- 
tion others,  I  would  fain  know  why  you  always  deify  the  departed  Empe- 
rors, and  have  a  fellow  at  hand  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  saw  Caesar 
mount  to  heaven  from  the  funeral  pile." — **  If  then  we  hold  some  opinions 
nearly  akin  to  the  poets  and  philosophers  in  greatest  repute  among  you,  why 
are  we  unjusll/  hated  ?  For  in  saying  that  all  things  were  made  in  this 
beautiful  order  by  God,  what  do  we  seem  to  say  more  than  Plato  ?  When 
we  teach  a  general  conflagration,  what  do  we  teach  more  than  the  Stoics  ? — 
By  opposing  the  worship  of  the  work  of  men's  hands,  we  concur  with 
Menander  the  comedian,**  (Reeve's  Apologies  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  i.  pp. 
10,  70.  and  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  299.)     In  this  strain  does  Justin— who* 
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having  stodied  the  Stoic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Pythagorean,  and  the  Platonic 
ph'losophy,  and  havintr.  for  some  time,  been  a  professor  of  the  last  named, 
was  well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  heathen  theology,  so  as  to  be 
fully  qualified  to  institote  a  comparison, — in  this  strain,  we  say,  does  this 
Christian  Father  challenge  the  assent  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  of  his  son. 
of  the  grandees  of  the  Roman  state,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  solely 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  identically  the  stxme  tnth  the  Pagan  religion  f  In 
order  to  account  for  this  sameness,  and  yet  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
new  religion  over  the  old  one,  be  advances  a  very  curious— not  to  say 
ingenious — hypothesis — that  *'  the  devil,  having  heard  that  the  prophets 
had  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  to  punish  the  ungodly  with  fire,  insti- 
gated the  heathen  poets  to  bring  forward  a  great  many  characters  who 
should  be  called,  and  were  called,  the  sons  of  Jupiter ;  laying  down  this 
scheme  in  order  to  make  people  think  that  Christ's  real  history  was  like 
the  fables  and  the  wondrous  tales  of  the  poets."*  This  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  similarity  of  the  history  of  Jesus  to  that  of  the  heathen  gods 
carries,  on  the  vei  y  face  of  it,  strong  evidence  that  the  resemblance  was 
▼ery  striking  in  the  time  of  Justin.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote 
about  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  identifying  the  Christians  with  the  Pagans, 
entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  latter,  when  he  said,  in  his 
Stromata,  that  **  those  who  lived  according  to  the  Logos,  or  Word,  were 
in  reality  Christians,  although  they  were  thought  to  be  atheists,  as  Socrates 
and  Heraclitus,  and  those  that  resembled  them,  were  among  the  Greeks.'* 
His  admission  of  the  identity  of  the  two  religions,  however,  is  equally 
complete.  But  Tertullian,  who,  like  almost  all  the  Christian  Fathers,  was 
originally  a  Pagan,  and  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Clement^ 
namely,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  is  not  so  candid  in  his  attempt 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Christian  writings  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  heathens,  of  whom  he  says  in  his  Apology  (c.  46.). — "from  an 
acquisitive  motive,  they  (the  Pagans)  put  our  doctrines  into  their  writinga, 
not  having  sufficient  faith  in  their  divine  origin  to  refrain  from  interpolate 
ing  them,  and  mixing  that  which  was  doubtful  with  that  which  waa 
certain."  There  is  nothing,  however,  more  certain  than  that  all  the  pagan 
doctrines  which  resemble  those  of  the  Christians,  were  generally  taught 
many  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  birth  of  Jeeus.  Nor  is  it 
any  the  less  certain  that  the  argument  of  the  identity  of  the  pagan  and 
Christian  doctrines  was  forcibly  pressed  against  the  devotees  of  the  new 
religion ;  otherwise  these  Fathers,  in  their  Apologies,  would  not  have  been 
driven  to  the  miserable  shift  of  alleging  that  the  Pagans  had  stolen  from 
them. — not  they  from  the  Pagans.  Accordingly.  Minucius  Felix,  an  African 
Christian,  who  wrote  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  third  century,  in 
his  defence  of  Christianity,  as  cited  in  Kort halt's  Paganus  Obtrectator 
(p.  94.)  says— "You  remark  that  the  philosophers  have  held  exactly  the 
same  doctrines  as  we,  the  Christians ;  but  this  is  not  because  we  have  copied 

•  His  word^  are  m  follow. — Acov^avrfc  y«p  irapaytvii<rofuyov  rov  Xptaroy  kov 
teoXa^ti^rofuvovc  Sta  nvpoc  rove  aeifiitCf  irpof/3aXXovro  iroXAovc  Xfx^l^^oi  Atyo- 
ptvovQ  viovf  TM  ^fc,  vofuZovTif  ^vvifaiff^ac  tvipyurai  TtparoXoyiav  riyfieaaba^ 
TovQ  av^punrov^  ra  rov  Xpierovt  sat  o/iocwc  ro^c  vo  ruv  iroii|rwy  Xtx^tteu 
—J  ait.  Apol.  ii. 
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from  them,  but  because  they,  from  the  discourses  of  the  divine  prophet?^ 
have  copied  the  shadow  of  truth  by  interpolating.  Thus  have  the  roost 
celebrated  of  their  sages*  such  as  Pythagoras  and  particularly  Plato^  with  a 
corrupted  and  partial  faith,  handed  doum  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,**  But 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  Greek  philosophers  knew  any  thing 
at  all  about  the  Hebrew  prophets.  They  are  not  even  once  mentioned  by 
them;  and  they  knew  utteily  nothing  of  their  Scriptures,  which  are  not 
pretended  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  until  long  after  the  death  of 
riato.  Besides,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  similarity  between  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  contents  of  Plato's  writings,  or  those  of  any  other 
Greek  philos^opher.  Arnobius,  a  heathen  philosopher,  who  had  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  by  no  means  seems  to  recognise  this  affinity,  or  even 
to  know  of  its  existencCi  when  he  says — as  cited  by  Tindal  (Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  397.)— that  if  Cicero's  works  had  been  duly  read 
by  the  heathens,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. Tn  answer  to  the  formidable  attack  which  Celsus,  an  Epicurean 
philosopher,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  made  upon  Christi- 
anity, Origen,  who  had  been  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  Egyptian  superstition, 
was  a  convert  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  and  wrote  about  a  hundred 
years  after  Celsus,  says — •*  Now  let  us  see  how  Celsus  reproaches  the 
practical  part  of  our  religion,  as  containing  nothing  but  what  we  have  in 
common  with  the  heathens, — nothing  that  is  new  or  truly  great.  To  this  I 
answer  that,  they  who  incur  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  by  their 
heinous  sins  would  be  punished  by  divine  and  unerring  justice,  if  all  men 
had  not  been  endued  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  kitowledge  of  moral  virtue 
and  vice."  Hence  it  is  clear  that  one  of  Celsus's  principal  charges  against 
the  Christians  was,  that  they  had  borrowed  the  religious  notions  of  the 
heathens, — that  they  had  no  religious  doctrines,  or  religious  discipline, 
but  what  they  had  in  common  with  the  heathens,  and  consequently  that 
Christianity  and  heathenism  were  identically  the  same.  Origen,  who  was 
a  monk,  who  had  mutilated  himself  in  that  inhuman  and  execrable  manner 
peculiar  to  monks,  and  who  had  studied  under  that  renowned  Eclectic — 
Ammonius  Saccas, — a  man  who  taught  that  Christianity  and  Paganism, 
when  rightly  understood,  were  one  and  the  same  religion,  and  had  one 
common  origin,  so  that,  as  a  true  Eclectic,  he  collected  all  that  was  good 
in  Paganism  and  added  it  to  Chi  istianity — does  not  deny  Celsus 'a  charge. 
Indeed,  he  tacitly  admits  it,  when  evasively  he  replies  that  all  mankind  bad 
I  sufficient  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  especially  when,  in  another  part 

of  his  reply,  he  says  that  God  had  revealed  to  the  pagans  whatever  things 
I  they  had  in  common  with  the  Christians,  and  whatever  things  had  been  well 

j  spoken.    Still  stronger  is  his  admission  of  the  same  charge  in  the  following 

passage.  —  "  Celsus,  himself,  in  speaking  of  idolatry,  adduces  an  argun  ent 
which  goes  to  justify,  and  even  commend  our  practice.    For — in  attempting 
I  to  prove,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  that  our  views  legarding 

'  image-worship  were  not  obtained  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  but  Siat  we 

have  them  in  common  with  the  heathens — he  cites  a  passage  for  this 
purpose  from  Heraclitus.  My  answer  to  this  is  that — according  to  my 
previous  admission  touching  the  common  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
which  is  innate  in  the  minds  of  men — ^it  is  not  wonderful  that  HeraclituB 
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Rnd  Others,  whether  Greeks  or  barbArians.  have  proclaimed  to  the  tcorJd  the 
very  same  opinions  as  we  hold."  (Vid.  Orig.  adv.  CeU.  lib.  ii.  v.  vi.)  Thus, 
Ori^en  does  not  attempt  to  den v  that — as  Cebus  asserted  in  his  book  which 
he  designated  by  the  ^igDificant  title  of  The  True  Logos,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  what  he  would  deen)  the  false  Logos  ut  the  Christians — the 
Christian  doctrines  were  the  same  as,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ* 
that  renowned  moral  philosopher,  Heraclitiis,  and  others,  had  taught. 
This  was  a  fact  too  patent  to  be  ignored.  His  grand  effort  is,  plausibly 
to  account  for  this  sameness,  without  at  once  admitting  that  the  Christians 
had  taken  these  doctrines  from  the  pagans.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
attempts  to  do  by  urging  that,  as  all  mankind  are  endowed  with  a  common 
power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  Christians  might,  of  them- 
selves, have  formed  their  religious  doctrines,  without  having  recourte  to 
the  theology  and  morals  of  the  heathens.  We  now  sLift  onwards  ten 
years,  and  come  to  the  testimony  of  that  zealous  Christian  w;iter,  Lac- 
tantius,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  316.  and  whose  words  show  that  he 
esteemed  Paganism  as  highly  as  Christianity.  For  he  says,  that  if  any 
one  had  collected  and  systematized  the  truth  diffused  among  the  various 
sects  of  philosophers,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  such  a  collection 
and  Christianity,  He  accounts  for  this  identity,  however,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, by  snppoi^ing  that  the  poets  collected,  from  fables  and  obscure 
opinions,  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  hav'n<;  themselves  not 
so  much  as  a  letter  of  the  divine  truth  communicated  to  them.  He  conse- 
quently wonders  that,  when  Pythagoras,  and  afterward^.  Plato  went  so  far 
as  the  Bgyptians,  the  Magi,  and  the  Persians,  in  quest  of  truth,  they  did 
nut  coni>ult  the  Jews,  with  whom  alone  the  true  philosophy  was  to  be 
found.  (Lact.  Inst.  lib.  iv.  c.  2  ;  iii.  4;  vit.)  The  pointed  testimony  of 
£usebius»  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Lactantius,  has  already  been 
given,  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient  commentaries  of  the  Therapeuts  are  the 
very  Gospels  and  writings  of  the  Apostles,  If  we  advance  about  seventy - 
four  years,  till  we  come  to  Rpiphanius.  bishop  of  Salamis,  who  wrote  on 
heresy,  we  shall  find  him  confessing  that  all  forms  of  (Christianity,  except 
his  own,  were  based  on  heathen  mythology.  (Epiph.  Hier.  26.)  Theodoret 
(lib.  li.  de  Platone)  writing  about  the  year  420,  and  seeing  the  identity  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  charges  the  heathen 
moralist  with  having  drawn  his  theological  arguments  from  Jewish  sources. 
The  great  Father  Augustin,  again,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
tells  us  that  the  Christian  religion  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  another 
name,  before  Christ  appeared,  but  that  now  it  received  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity.* It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  following  conclusion  of  the  learned  Christian  bishop, 
Fau^tus  the  Manichsean  ;  namely,  that  "  it  is  certain  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  not  written  by  Christ  himself,  nor  by  his  Apostles,  but  a  long 
while  after  them,  by  some  unknown  persons  who,  lest  they  should  not  be 
credited  when  they  wrote  of  affairs  they  were  little  acquainted  with,  aflixed 
to  their  works  the  names  of  apostle:-|  or  of  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 

•  Chri-tus  veniret  in  rarne,  unde  vera  reliKio  qua  jim  erat  caepit  appellari  Christiana. 
Hsc  etit  nostris  temporibua  Clirixtiana  reiigin.  noii  quia  prioribiis  temporibas  noa  fuit, 
sed  quia  poaterioribus  hoc  nomeo  accepiu— Op.  August,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  Basil  Edit. 
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been  their  companions."  (Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.)  Were  it 
urged  that  Faut^tus,  being  a  Manichsenn  bi^ihop,  was  considered  a  heretic, 
the  answer  iss,  that  Dr.  Lardner  has  plainly  proved  that  he  was  a  Christian; 
and,  further,  that  Augustin  himself  was  a  Manichoean  at  the  same  time  at 
Faustus,  until  he  was  induced  by  the  prospect  of  a  bishopric,  to  go  over  to 
another  sect ;  after  which  we  find  him  calumniating  the  Manichsean  pres- 
bytery, which  he  had  left ;  while  yet  declaring  that  he  never  would  have 
believed  the  Gospel,  had  he  not  been  induced  by  the  authority  of  the 
church,  apparently  meaning  the  church  of  which  he  had  become  a  bishop. 
But  as  Augustin  had  been  a  Manichsean,  let  us  see  how  this  sect  of 
Christians  acquired  its  divine  books  ;  so  that,  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  genius  of  that  age,  we  'may  be  the  better  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  other  sects,  who  boasted  of  their  pure 
orthodoxy,  acquired  their  divine  books.  Socrates,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  (lib.  i.  c.  22.)  tells  us  that  Manichaeus.  or  rather  his  predecessors, 
introduced  into  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles  and  Pythagoras, 
and  composed  sacred  books,  thus.  — A  Saracen,  named  Scythianus,  who 
had  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  and,  on  her  account,  resided  in  Kgypt. 
where  he  acquired  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  had  a  disciple  named 
Buddas,  who  composed  a  book  called  the  Gospel,  together  with  other 
books.  Buddas,  dying  from  an  accident,  a  woman  with  whom  he  lodged 
became  possessed  of  his  books  and  other  property.  This  woman  bought 
a  captive  boy,  named  Cubricus.  to  whom  she  gave  good  education  and  bis 
freedom.  When  Jie  had  grown  up.  she  gave  him  also  the  books  and 
property  of  Buddas,  with  which  he  went  to  Persia ;  and  having  changed  his 
name  into  Manes  or  Manichaeus,  gave  out  the  books  of  Buddas,  and  pru- 
claimed  their  contents  as  Christianity.  •*  The  contents  of  these  books," 
•ays  our  author,  '*  agree  with  Christianity  in  expression,  but  in  sentiment 
are  thoroughly  pagan."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures  of  that 
vastly  numerous  and  distinguished  sect  of  Ch^i^tians — the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  that  had  dissented  from  the  establi>hed  church — called  the 
Manichees,  of  which  bishop  Augustin  and  bishop  Faustus  were  members. 
Nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  which  have 
descended  to  us,  have  a  more  respectable  origm.  These  Manichees,  like 
most  other  Christians  of  their  time,  held  that  Paganism,  Christianity,  and 
Judaism,  were  the  same,  which  they  pretended  to  prove  from  an  ancient 
book  called  the  Theosophy,  or  the  Wisdom  of  God.  (Fahricius  Com.  i. 
p.  3.54.)  Thus  does  all  antiquity — all  ancient  religion,  both  orthodox 
and  heterodox — point  to  the  heathen  origin  of  Christianity,  and  therefore, 
of  our  present  Gospels.  This  is  the  charge  brought  against  it  by  its 
earliest  enemies,  and  the  substance  of  the  apolo:rtes  made  for  it,  by  its  6rst 
advocates.  If.  therefore,  Je^sus  ever  proclaitned  the  doctrines,  and  uttered 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  Gospels,  he  mu:«t  have  borrowed  them 
from  the  heathens.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  Gospels  attribute  to  him 
doctrines  which  he  never  delivered,  and  words  which  Jie  never  uttered  ; 
even  then  are  these  Gospels  equally  as  unworthy  of  being  taken  for  divine 
truths  as  if  Jesus  had  really  borrowed  their  contents  from  pagan  lore. 
That  either  Jesus  or  some  one  else  has  so  borrowed  most  that  they  contain, 
is  trusted  to  have  been  amply  established  by  the  mass  of  evidence  given  in 
this  section.     And  inatimach   as  there  are  in  these  Gospels  cxpfesaions 
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which  are  clearly  taken  from  heathen  authors,  who  had  flourished  many 
centuries  before  the  time  a^^^igned  to  his  birth,  the  inference  is  quite 
legitimate, — that  he  borrowed  tbem  from  these  heathen  authors. 


Section  X. — both  thb  life  and  doctrines  of  jksus  identical  with 

THE    LIVES    and     DOCTKI.NES   OF     HKATHKN      ASCETICS    OR     MONKS,     WHO 
LIVED    HUNDREDS    OF    TEARS    BEFORE    HIS    TIME. 


Having,  in  the  last  section,  seen  seen  the  identity  of  Jesus's  doctrine 
with  those  of  Philo— a  Therapeut  or  monk — and  of  other  heathen  philoso- 
phers, we  need  not  here  be  much  startled,  if  we  find  his  life  and  teaching 
identically  the  same  with  those  of  the  heathen  Therapeuts,  monks,  or 
Essenes  at  large.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  to  the  general  reader,  it 
will  he  necessary  first  to  show  that  there  were  heathen  monks  before  the 
time  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  that  these  were  the  same,  not  only  as 
the  Therapeuts  and  the  Essenes,  but  also  the  same  as  the  Christian  monks 
of  the  four  or  five  first  centuries  of  our  era.  For  this  purpose,  a  brief 
sketch  will  here  be  given  of  monachal  life  a;id  habits  both  among  heathene 
and  Christians,  from  the  earliest  period  that  we  have  any  account  of  the 
singular  institution  of  'monkery  among  different  nations.  Some  remarks 
have  already  (pp.  220,  370,  et  al.)  been  made  upon  monks,  particularly 
those  called  Therapeuts  and  Essenes,  from  which,  added  to  the  following 
description,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  adequate  notion  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  monk* 

The  most  ancient  account  we  have  of  Monachism,  is  among  the  Hin- 
doos ;  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  an  establitflied  institu- 
tion two  thousand  years  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  birth  of  Jesus. — 
We  have  had  already  occasion  to  remark  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan,  or  India — this  source  of  almost  all  ancient  superstition,  if  not 
also  the  cradle  of  civilization — bad  sacred  books  much  older  tlian  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  These  ancient  books, — such  as  the  Vedas,  the  Laws 
of  Menu,  the  Puranas,  and  the  Angas — are  replete  with  the  principles  of 
monkery. — Kor  example,  in  the  Laws  of  Menu  we  find  the  following 
injunctions  to  a  man  who  would  purify  himself,  and  become  a  suint  of  the 
highest  order. — '*  Let  him  seclude  himself  from  the  world,  and  gain  the 
favour  of  the  gods  by  fasting,  subduing  the  lusts  of  t/ie  Jlesh,  and  mortifying 
the  senses." — *'  J^et  him  crawl  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  belly ;  or  let 

*  A  very  learned  and  remarkable  work  on  Monkery,  entitled  **  The  Fathers  of  the 
Desert,"  was  published  in  America,  in  ISiiO  in  two  volumes,  from  ihe  pen  of  Henry 
Kuifner,  President  of  Washington  College,  Virginia.  The  able  work  of  this  orthodox 
Christian  we  ^hall  freely  use  in  our  outline  of  early  Monkery.  He,  very  properly,  defines 
a  mouk  to  be  a  man  who  leads  a  solitary  life, — who  separates  himself  from  htiroaa 
society  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  sanctifying  exercise!<, — who  has  renounced  all 
worldly  pursuits,  property  and  pleusure, — who  exercises  himself  continually  in  chastity, 
fa!»tini^,  watcliing,  prayer,  and  combats  with  evil  spirits, — who  macerates  his  body  with 
hunger  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  and  mortifies  to  the  utmost  all  the  desires  of  his 
corporeal  nature. 
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him  stand  all  day  long  on  his  toes.  Let  him  remain  always  sitting,  or  always 
standing.** — •*  Let  lum,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  kindle  five  tires  ab.  ut 
him.  When  it  rains,  let  him  bare  himself  to  the  storm  where  it  pelts  the 
hardest.  In  the  winter,  let  him  wear  a  wet  garment.  So  let  him  rise  by 
degrees  in  the  strength  of  his  penances."  According  to  theee  laws,  there 
were  degrees  of  saintsUip.  A  man  might  become  a  Yogi  or  ordinary  saint, 
by  retiring  into  solitude  for  a  term  uf  years ;  but  if  he  devoted  all  his  life  to 
monachism,  he  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity,  and  obtained  such 
influence  with  the  gods  that  they  would  grant  him  whatever  he  asked  in 
prayer.  But  before  he  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection,  he  had  to  go 
through  four  very  long  and  hard  degrees  of  religious  exercises.  In  the 
first  degree,  he  had  to  pray  much,  read  the  Vedas.  conquer  his  passions, 
by  abstaining  from  women,  from  anger,  revenge,  and  falsehood,  lie  had 
to  sleep  very  little,  and  that  on  straw,  or  an  animars  skin,  under  a  tree. — 
He  was  to  refrain  from  all  pleasure,  to  wear  the  coarsest  dress,  and  to 
practise  ablution  every  night  and  morning,  by  sprinkhng  and  dipping  him- 
self, and  by  repetition  of  prayers.  The  second  degree  mcreased  in  severity. 
He  was  to  spend  most  of  the  night  in  contemplating  the  heavenly  bodies,  so 
as  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  mounting  the  skies;  and  iie  was  to  live  on  charity. 
In  the  next  degree,  he  was  to  renounce  all  worldly  care,  and  to  retire  for 
ever  from  the  world  into  some  cell  or  grotto,  in  a  secluded  spot.  If  his 
wife  wished  to  follow  him,  she  might ;  but  all  intercourse  was  at  an  end 
for  ever.  Here,  he  wrapped  his  limbs  in  a  vestment  made  of  bark  or 
leaves,  hung  down  his  head  in  grief,  meditated  on  his  sins,  or  silently  read 
the  Vedas.  At  night,  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground,  or  sat  in  cold  water. 
During  summer  days,  he  sat  for  weeks  beneath  the  broiling  sun,  with  four 
fires  around  him.  His  food  was  dry  grain  soaked  in  water,  a  little  of 
which  he  took  only  once  a  day.  In  the  fourth,  he  entered  the  desert  with 
a  stafl^  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  in  the  other,  never  to  return ;  and  here  he 
subsisted  on  wild  fruit  and  water,  and  wore  no  clothing,  but  merely  a 
wrapper  round  his  waist.  This  degree  of  severity  enabled  him  to  have 
power  over  all  the  demons  in  hell,  and  to  be  almost  a  pure  spirit  himself, 
able  to  drop  the  body  at  will,  take  an  ethereal  flight  to  the  regions  of 
bliss,  and  return  at  pleasure  into  his  house  of  clay.  (Fathers  of  the  Desert, 
vol.  i.  pp.  21 — 29.)  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  these  monkish 
habits  of  the  Hindoos  arrested  the  attention  of  foreigners.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great — three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era 
—conquered  a  portion  of  India,  he  found  there  several  sorts  of  monks ; 
and  some  Greek  scholars  who  followed  his  army,  wrote  a  description  of 
them.  From  the  works  of  these  writers,  Strabo — about  three  hundred 
years  after— -compiled  the  following  account  of  these  monks,  whom  he 
calls  philosophers,  just  as  the  Christian  Fathers  dignify  the  monks  of  their 
time  with  the  same  title.  The  Greek  Geographer  (lib.  xv.  c.  1.)  tells  us 
that  Megasthenes  had  stated  there  were  in  India  two  sects  of  philosophers 
—the  Brachmans,  and  the  Garmans.  The  Brachmans  lived  in  the  woodj>, 
not  far  from  cities.  Their  manner  of  life  was  simple  ;  they  slept  on  straw  or 
skins,  used  no  animal  food,  and  abstained  from  women.  They  imparted 
instruction  ;  but  while  they  spoke,  the  hearers  were  not  allowed  to  speak, 
cough,  or  spit.  He  also  says  that  Aristobulus,  another  writer  of  the  time 
of  Alexander,  saw  two  Brachmans,  one  of  whom  lay  on  hie  back,  and 
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exposed  himself  to  the  sud  and  the  rain.  The  other  stood  opon  one  leg, 
holding  in  each  hand  a  billet  of  wood  three  cubits  long ;  when  he  got 
tired  he  stood  upon  the  other  leg,  and  he  continued  the  whole  day.  This 
monk  said  he  intended  to  persevere  in  his  ascetic  life  for  forty  years. 
Strabo  adds, — ••  One$icritus  says  that  he  was  sent  by  Alexander  to  visit 
some  of  these  philosophers  who,  as  he  had  heard,  went  naked,  and  were 
much  respected.  He  found  them  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city.  Each 
was  naked,  motionless  in  one  |>osition,  sitting  or  lying  the  whole  of  the 
day  exposed  to  the  sun,  though  it  was  too  hot  for  others  to  bear."  Such 
were  the  Indian  monks  or  Garmans.  called  also  Sarmans  or  Samaneans. — 
We  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that  they  lived  in  the  wood  upon  plants 
and  wild  fruit ;  that  they  had  no  clothing  but  the  leaves  of  trees ;  and 
abs'tained  from  women  and  wine.  Next  to  them  were  the  physicians  or 
healers,  who  were  simple,  but  not  wild  in  their  manner  of  life;  who  sub- 
sisted on  rice  anc)  corn  meal  given  then ;  who  were  hospitably  entertained; 
who  could  with  their  medicines  make  women  bear  children ;  who  exercised 
themselves  in  voluntary  pain  and  s>uffering$« ;  and  who  would  continue  for 
a  whole  day  motionless  in  the  same  p(»sture.  We  are  further  told  that 
there  were  others  who  practised  soothsaying  and  charms,  and  were  skilled 
in  the  use  of  incantations  for  the  dying.  These  went  about  the  villages 
and  cities  beg:ring.  Some  took  women  aloni^  with  thetn  to  philosophize ; 
but  had  no  intercourse  with  them.  Such  is  Strabo's  account  of  the  Indian 
Ascetics,  whose  practices  and  mode  of  life  exactly  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Christian  monks.  He  is  corroborated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
who.  in  his  Stromata,  written  about  two  hundred  years  after,  describes 
two  classes  of  philosophers  in  India— the  Sarmans  and  Brachmans — who 
were  clothed  with  the  bark  of  trees,  ate  acorns  and  wild  beiries,  drank 
water  with  their  hands,  and  knew  nothing  of  marriaije,  or  of  the  pro- 
creation of  children  In  the  third  book  of  the  same  work,  he  says  that 
the  Brachmans  ate  no  living  creature,  and  drank  no  wine, — that  some  of 
them  took  food  daily,  but  others  only  every  third  day, — that  they  set 
no  value  on  life,  and  despised  death, — that  those  of  the  Indians  called 
Semnoi  went  naked  all  their  lives,  exercised  truth,  predicted  the  future, 
and  worshipped  under  a  pyramid,  where  they  believed  the  bones  of  a 
certain  god  to  repose, — that  neither  the  Gy.nnosophists  .  (naked  philoso- 
phersj  nor  the  Semnoi  (the  venerated)  used  women,  thinking  this  to*be 
unnatural  and  iniquitous.— that  they  kept  themselves  chaste, — that  they 
had  virgins  also  called  Semnai. — and  that  they  appeared  to  observe  celes- 
tial phenomena,  from  which  they  predicted  future  events.  Bardesancs, 
who  wrote  before  Clement,  namely  about  the  year  172  of  the  Christian 
era,  recorded  that  persons  who  were  admitted  to  their  community  renounced 
w  irldly  goods,  left  their  wives  and  children,  if  they  had  any,  to  the  care 
of  others  ;  shaved  all  their  hair  from  their  bodies,  and  wore  monastic 
gowns  ;  had  stewards  to  provide  for  their  wants  ;  assembled  in  the  house 
of  prayer  at  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  were  eanh  of  them,  afterwards,  given 
a  dish  of  rice.  This  precisely  corresponds  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  Coenobites.  Still,  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  second  book,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  relates  substantially  the  same 
things  of  the  Brachmans.  (Fathers  of  the  Desert,  vol.  i.  pp.  39 — 43.) — 
Porphyry,  writing  in  the  third,  and  Ambrose  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
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Christian  era,   bear   similar  testimony  to  the  practices  of  these   Indian 
monks  ; — the  whole  proving  that  they  are  of  a  very  remote  origin. 

Both  ancient  and  modern  travellers  who  have  visited   India,  give  a 
similar  account  of  these  fanatics.     Pinkerton,  in  his  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  gives  an  account  of  two  Arabian   travellers  who  had  visited 
India.     The  statement  of  one  of  these  about  the  year  850,   as  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  Renaudot,  runs  as  follows. — *•  There  are,  in  the  Indies, 
men  who  profess  to  live  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  to  despise  what 
other  men  most  value.    They  abstain  from  every  thin^,  but  such  wild  herbs 
and  fruit  as  grow  in  the  woods.     They  preserve  their  chastity  with   iron 
buckles.     Some  of  them  are  quite  naked,  or  have  only  a  leopard's   skin 
thrown  over  them.     In  this  plii^ht  they  keep   standing  with  their  faces 
towards  the  sun.     I  formerly  saw  one  in  this  posture  ;  and  when,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  I  returned  to  the   Indies,   I  found  him  still  in  the  ^ame 
])Osture,  and  was  astonished  that    his  eyes  had  not  been  put  out  by  the 
sun*s  heat.'*   These  are  evidently  the  Gymnosophists,  who  had  been  noticed 
by  the  writers  already  mentioned,  in  the  lime  of  Alexander — nearly  twelve 
centuries  before.     About  four  hundred   and  fifty  years  after,   the  famous 
Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  found  them  still  unchanged.     Speaking  of 
the  Hindoo  Brachmans,  he  says, — **  They  are  of  great  abstinence  and  long 
life.     There  are  some  devotees  among  them  called   Tangui.   who  go  alto- 
gether naked,  live  austerely,   and  rub  their  bodies  with  an  ointment  made 
of  burnt  ox-bones.     'J'hey  neither  kill  nor  eat  any  living  creature,  nor  any 
herb  or  root  until  it  is   dried,   esteemmg  every  thing  to  have  a  soul." 
Bernier,  a  French  traveller,  about  the  year  1670.  describes  the  same  Indian 
monVs,  who  called  themselves  by  the  name  Yogi^  (united  to  God)  the  very 
name  by  which  they  are  dejsignated  in  the  Hindoo  Scriptures, — but  whom 
Bernier  calls  by  the  general  name  Fakirs.     Amongst  the  great  variety  of 
these,  he  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  had  convents  wherein 
they  maintained  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.     They  led  so  odd  a 
life  that  he  questioned  whether  credit   would  be  given  to  what  he  wrote 
about  them.     Many  of  them  sat  stark  naked,  or  lay  days  and  nights  upon 
ashes,   and  very  commonly  under  large  trees  near  water  tanks,  or  in  the 
galleries  of  the  temples.     Some  of  them  had  their  hair  hanging  down  to 
the  middle  of  their  legs,  and  wreathed  into  several  parcels.     He  had  seen 
some  who  held  one  arm,  or  both,  perpetually  above  their  heads,  having  at 
the  end  of  their  fingers  wreathed  nails.     Owing  to  the   small  portion   of 
food  which  they  took,  their  arms  were  small  and  lean,  and  so  stifip  and  dis- 
abled that  they  could   not  use  them.     They  had,   consequently,  young 
novices  to  wait  upon  them  as  holy  men  with  great  reverence.     He  had 
often  met  in  fields  large  squadrons  of  these  quite  naked.     Some  held  up 
their  arms  in  the  posture  already  described,  others  had  their  terrible  hair 
hanging  down,  or  else  wreathed  about  their  heads.     Some  had  clubs  in 
their  hands,   and  others  had  dry  tiger  skins  over  their  shoulders.     He  had 
noticed  them  pass  through  the  midst  of  a  great  borough,  quite  naked,  and 
without  shame.     The  men,  women,  and  children,  looked  at  them  indiffer- 
ently ;  and  the  women  brought  them  alms  with  much  devotion,  esteeming 
them  to  be  very  holy  men,  and  much  wiser  and  better  than  others.     Some 
of  them  were  thought  to  work  miracles,  to  cause  thunder,  and  raise  storms 
of  hail,  snow,  and  wind,     Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  West  Indies, 
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about  1 700,  says  that  the  Yogis  practised  great  austerities  and  mortifica- 
tions, contemned  worldly  riches,  and  went  naked,  except  a  bit  of  cloth 
about  their  loins.  But  some  denied  themselves  that.  '*  delighting  in  nastiness 
and  holy  obscenity,  with  a  great  show  of  sanctity.**  He  proceeds  to  state 
by  what  devices  they  preserved  their  chastity,  and  adds,  that  they  were 
much  revered  by  young  married  women,  who  prostrated  themselves  before 
them.  Papi,  another  traveller,  describes  them  as  being  all  naked  except 
their  loins,  and  says  that  he  frequently  saw  them  lying  on  their  backs  in 
tlie  open  street,  perfectly  motionless,  with  their  eyes  closed,  when  the  sun 
shone  with  a  scorching  heat,  and  the  sand  under  them  was  burning  hot. — 
In  this  position  they  would  hum  throuijh  their  teeth  a  sacred  hymn,  and 
pretend  that  they  were  so  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplations,  that  they 
did  not  notice  the  passers  by.  Some  of  these  madmen  never  lay  down, 
but  remained  all  their  lives  in  a  standing  poi<ture.  and  others  mangled 
their  bodies  with  scourges  and  knives.  Niebuhr,  in  his  celebrated  Travels, 
says  that  one  of  these  Yogis  had  lived  for  twenty  years  shut  up  in  a  cage 
with  his  arms  constantly  raised  above  his  head.  Dr.  Fryer,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  saw  some  of  the  Yogi*  who  had  vowed  to  keep  a  standing 
posture  for  sixty  years  ;  and  one  who  had  fulfilled  his  term,  but  whose 
fest  were  dreadfully  swollen  and  ulcerated.  Purchase  informs  us  that 
some  of  them  wore  heavy  iron  collars,  and  put  on  other  irons  to  preserve 
their  chastity ;  others  kept  their  fists  hard  shut  till  their  nails  grew  throusrh 
the  palms  of  their  hands;  others  supported  their  arms  above  their  heads 
by  grasping  the  branch  of  a  tree,  standing  there  motionless  till  their  arms 
stiffened  and  dried  up;  others  lav  on  wooden  beds  bristling  with  spike 
nails ;  and  others  tortured  their  bodies  in  diverse  ways.  All  of  them, 
without  exception,  professed  total  abstinence  from  women,  wine,  and  deli- 
cate food.  After  they  had  signalized  themselves  by  such  achievements  of 
bodily  exercise,*  torture,  and  privation,  they  were  regarded  as  almost 
divine, — as  beings  who  possessed  miraculous  power,  and  whose  presence 
difi^used  blessings  on  all  around  them.  (Vid.  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  vol.  i. 
pp.  44 — 49.)  Such  is  the  description  of  the  Hindoo  monks  given  by 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  travellers.  It  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
religious  regulations  laid  down  in  their  own  sacred  book,  lung  before  either 
our  present  Christian  or  Jewish  Scripture.^  had  any  existence. 

Having  described  the  Krahmin  monks,  it  is  now  intended  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  monks  of  Boodhism — another  very  ancient  religion, 
of  an  Indian  origin,  which  exists  to  this*  day,  and  is  believed  to  be  purely 
divine  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  people ;  it  being 
the  relir^ion  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  table  land  to  the  north 
of  the  Himalaya,  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Siberia — of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  beyond  the  Ganges — of  Ceylon — of  several  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago — of  the  Empire  of  Japan — and.  principally  of  China.  (Penny 
Cyclop.  Art.  Buddha.)  It  is  now  generally  ai^reed  that  Boodhism  is  a 
branch  of  Brahminism,  and  that  it  has  been  established,  at  least  a  thousand 

♦  Hence,  we  nre  told,  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks:,  Asreiirs,  from  affKrjrrjc* — a  word 
meaniiiiJ:  one  wlio  exrtrhes  himself.  Applird  to  these  ieligiou»  fanatics,  it  «ltnntcd  that 
practice,  peculitr  to  their  religion,  of  exerci!$in<r  themselves  in  holding  tl.eir  limbs  in  the 
eame  portion,  fur  a  nnnibcr  of  years,  or  in  performing  feome  other  feat,  uhich  rerjuircd 
much  exertion  and  endurance.    Us  origin  is,  however,  doubtful  and  maj  be  from  tSceiiB, 
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years  before  the  commeDcemeDt  of  the  Chri^tiaD  era.*  According  to  the 
Indian  Scriptures,  it  originated  under  the  following  miraculous  circum- 
stances.    Vishnu,  the  second  god  in  the  Hindoo  trinity,  having,  in  an 

*  Altboueh  moBt  writers  seree  that  Boodh  appeured  about  tliia  time,  yet  diverse 
opiniotis  are  held  ai)  to  liie  exact  year  in  which  liia  relif^inn  wm  promulgated,  and  as  to 
several  other  thiiies  coiiDected  wirh  this  religion.  Ward,  in  his  Vtew  of  Htndfttfan, 
appeart)  tu  thiiik  that  Boodliism  whs  the  original  •-eligion  of  the  Mindooa,  and  Brahmiu- 
ism  the  result  of  a  schism  in  it.  This  would  make  Boodhism  still  older ;  for  we  have 
the  frtronge^t  proiirw  that  Brdimiuiam  is  exceedingly  ancient.  The  following  account  is 
collected  from  8ir  William  Jones's  works  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i  p. 
281.— Ditys  and  nighis'were  of  two  8orti>  among  the  HindooM, — thotte  of  n.en  and  tho»>'e 
of  the  gods.  Forcibly  reniiniling  us  of  the  plauiaritied  wjirds  of  Peter,  in  his  tecoud 
Epi»lle,  (lii.  8.)  *'  that  one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  duy,**  we  fiutl  in  the  Laws  of  Menu,  that  "  a  year  is  a  day  and  night  of  the 
gods;"  thnt  a  6Vi/a,  or  age,  is  four  thousand  years  of  the  gods;  that  twelve  tiiousand  »uch 
divine  years  is  an  age  of  the  gods  ;  and  that  a  thousaua  of  such  divine  ages  is  a  day  of 
Brahma,  the  supreme  uod.  (Laws  of  Menu,  chap.  i.  66 — 73.)  At  the  end  of  each  ol  the 
d  vine  ageb,  an  incarnate  deity  appeared  on  earih,  which  event  was  called  an  aratara. — 
According  to  the  Hindoos,  there  are  to  be  ten  aratarm,  each  at  auiniervai  of  lour  hundred 
thousiind  years,  before  the  end  of  the  world.  Eight  of  the«e  are  paxsed  ;  the  ninth  is  now 
passing;  and  the  tenth,  named  f'n/ri,  is  yet  in  the  womh  of  futurity,  ^ir  Willi'tm  Joues 
says  **  These  ten  aratanit  are  arranged  by  ^ome  according  to  the  thousands  of  HirtHt 
yeiirs  in  each  of  the  four  aget*,  or  iu  an  r«rithmetiral  proportion  from  four  to  one;  and,  if 
such  an  arrangement  were  uuiver^aIly  received,  we  bhould  be  able  to  ascertain  a  very 
material  point  in  the  Hindoo  Chronology;  I  mean  the  birtti  of  B 'Odha,  concerning 
which  the  different  /Wr/i/t,  whom  1  have  consulted,  and  the  »ame  Pandilt^  at  different 
times,  have  expressed  a  strange  «liversity  of  o|iiniun.     They  all  agree  that  CaUi  is  yet  to 

come,  and  that  BoO'lha  was  the  last  con^iderable  incarnution  of  the  iJeity The 

best  authority,  after  all,  is  the  Baynwnt  il^elf,  in  the  Hr^t  chapter  of  which  it  is  expret^aly 
declared  that  '  Boodha  the  son  of  Jma  would  appear,  at  (.tr-o/a,  for  the  purpose  of  eofi> 

fouuHiitg  the  demons^  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  i'tilitfttg On  the  whole,  %ve  may 

safely  place  Boodha  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre>ent  (Hindoo  divine)  age:  but  what 
is  the  beginning  of  it?  When  thi»  que^tion  was  [iropost'd  to  liadharout,  he  answered, — 
*of  a  period  comprising  more  th^n  tour  hundred  thou»>ind  years,  the  Hrst  two  or  thn  e 
thousand  may  rea>onably  be  called  the  begi\iuing."'  Our  learned  author,  after  di»cus- 
sing  the  poiot  to  some  extent,  and  suijiresting  th.it  the  Hindoos  had  a  notion  that  two 
Boodh!i'»  had  appeare«l  in  the  fle^h  in  different  ages,  says,  upon  an  authority  he  tames, — 
'*  If  the  A}ini  Achari  be  correctly  written,  th)«t  a  period  of  2962  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  birth  of  Boodha  to  tlie  40th  yeur  of  Acbar*s  reign,  this  computition  will  place  Ins 
birth  in  the  I36ftth  year  before  the  birth  of  our  f^aviour;  but  when  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment admitted  a  new  religion  from  Intiia.  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  they  made  par* 
ticular  inquiries  coDcerning  the  aue  of  the  old  Indian  Bood  a,  whose  bir;h,  according  to 
Couplet,  they  place  iu  tiie  4l6t  year  of  their  28th  C'>c)e,  or  1036  years  before  Christ,  and 
they  call  him.  say*  he.  Foe,  tiie  son  of  Ma} a;  but  M.  he  Grei^nes,  on  the  authority  of 
four  Chinese  historians,  asserts  that  Foe  was  born  abuut  the  year  before  Christ,  1027,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cashniir.  Giorgi,  or  rather  Cassiuno,  from  whose  papers  his  work  was 
compiled,  assures  us  that,  by  the  calcuUtion  of  the  TiUtiatit,  he  appeared  only  959  years 
before  the  Christian  epoch ;  and  M.  Bailly,  with  some  llt■^itulioll,  plticcs  him  iu  103 1 
years  before  it,  but  inclines  to  think  him  far  more  ancient,  confounding  him,  as  I  hate 
done  in  a  former  tract,  with  the^'«<  I'lOodha,  or  Mercury,  whom  the  Goths  cull  Woden, 
and  of  whom  I  shall  presently  take  particular  notice.  Now,  wl  ether  wt  assume  the 
medium  of  the  four  last  mentioned  dates,  or  impliiilly  rely  on  the  authorities  quot>d  by 
De  Greignes,  we  mai/ run  lude  that  BtHnlha  uas  Jirst  disiinguiihfd  in  this  coi/n/ry  (I.tdia) 
about  a  thousand  t/eors  he/ore  the  brginning  of  our  eta."  The  vast  extent  over  wliich 
Boodhism  hax  been  di!>^'eminatell,  and  the  tiifferent  perittds  at  wliich  it  ha^t  been  intro- 
duced into  different  countries,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  opinions 
as  to  the  time  its  founder  flourished;  and  also  to  account  for  the  supposition  thai  there 
were  two  Boodhas.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ceyhui,  and  of  other 
countries  where  Boodhism  was  planted  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  to  boast  that  tt.eir 
country  gave  birth  to  Boodb,  and  to  imagine  that  Boodhicm  was  not  older  than  iha  tima 
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iMroensely  long  course  of  ages,  gone  through  eight  incarnations,  which 
the  [tidiuns  call  avatart^,  the  ninth  time  he  became  incarnate,  or  appeared 
in  the  flesh,  under  the  title  of  Boodh  or  Boodha — a  word  which  signifies 
wiadom  or  virtue — in  order  *"  to  effect  some  work  of  salvation  on  the  earth." 
Ue  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  was  of  royal  descent.  In  the  vast  number 
of  very  ancient  legends  regarding  him,  the  following  particulars  of  his 
birth,  life,  and  death,  are  detailed.  According  to  the  Temoo  Jetoo— a 
history  of  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Boodh.  translated  by  Carey — this 
incarnate  god  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Kasheeku,  by 
Chundradevu.   The  gods  looking  around  for  a  proper  personage  to  become  I 

incarnate  in  her  womb.    Boodhu-sutwa — who  had  fallen  into  hell,  and  had  I 

been  punished  for  the  space  of  eighty  thousand  years,  after  which  period  ' 

he  had  been  raised  to  the  higher  heavens  of  the  gods — volunteeied  the 
incarnation.  After  the  young  god  was  born,  the  king  commanded  all  the 
Brahmin  prophets  to  predict  his  destiny,  which  they  reported  to  be  most 
favourable.  When  a  month  old.  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  who,  at 
the  time,  happened  to  be  sentencing  four  thieves  to  a  very  cruel  punish- 
ment. The  young  incarnate  god.  remembering  his  own  previous  torments 
in  hell,  and  expecting  to  be  cast  into  hell  again  for  his  father's  sins,  was 
filled  with  horror,  and,  there  and  then,  resolved  to  adopt  a  monastic  life. 
He  therefore,  by  fasting,  made  his  body  feeble ;  and  also  affected  to  be 
lame,  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic.  As  he  grew  up.  vain  endeavours  were  made 
to  tempt  him  with  fruits  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  also  to  excite  his 
faculties  by  fright.  But  as  all  proved  of  no  avail,  the  prophets  were  again 
called  in ;  and,  after  a  consultation,  they  advised  that  he  should  be  taken  in 
a  chariot  to  the  burial  ground,  and  buried  alive.  By  a  miracle,  however, 
the  young  Divinity — who  was  by  this  time  sixteen  years  old — caused  the 
charioteer  to  drive  him  to  a  distant  forest,  where,  the  instant  he  arrived,  he 
displayed  hi^  supernatural  power,  whirling  the  chariot  into  the  air.  and 
giving  proofs  of  his  ability  to  travel  eight  hundred  miles  in  a  day  !  He 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  charioteer  to  join  him  in  leading  a  hermit's  life 
in  this  wilderness,  where  he  soon  made  a  house  of  leaves,  and  a  pool  of 
water,  and  caused  such  trees  to  grow  as  bore  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the 

it  was  first  introduced  amongst  tliem.  It  was  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
GreciHu  and  Roman  deitieit, — several  countries,  for  example,  claimed  the  honour  of 
h'lvini;  given  birth  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  &c.  and  assigned  their  nativity  to  different  | 

periods.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  extravacance  uf  the  Hindoo  Clironology,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Boodhism  is  at  least  a  thousand  yeurs  older  than  Christianity.     Nor  is  | 

this  Chronology — when  it  is  closely  inve^tiieated,  and  when  the  recent  discoveries  as  to 
the  immense  lapse  of  time  since  man  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  globe,  and  especially 
the  discoveries  regarding  the  many  miIlioi\6  of  j^ht»  that  this  globe  itself  mubt  have 
existed — so  extravagant  as  it  may  at  fir«^t  appear  to  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  compute  the  age  of  man,  and  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Jcwibli  Scriptures.  The 
Hindoos,  even  as  early  aa  1181  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  ib,  3044  years  ago — 
when  most  other  nations,  whose  history  has  dcs»cended  to  ue,  were  in  their  infancy — 
were  gre:it  astronomers,  able  to  obi^erve,  and  even  to  compute  with  accuracy,  the  extent 
to  which  the  vernal  equinox  receded  yearly,  and  to  record  with  precision  other  celestial 
phenomena,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  indubitably  proved  by  geometrical  evidence.  For 
fartlier  information  regarding  Boodhism,  which  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Christianity 
in  early  times, — see  Axiatic  Kesearches,  vol.  i.  p.  427  ;  vii.  156;  xv.  ill.  Hodgt*on*t 
Tr'insaclion*  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  Kaproih  Nouveau  Jouin. 
A^iat.  vol.  xii.  Remusat  Melanges  Asiat.  vol.  i.  p.  116,  S)  me*s  Embassy  to  Ava,  chap, 
vi.  ix.  xi.     B)hlen  das  Alte  Indien,  c.  ii.    Creutier'a  Religions  de  I'ikntiqniie,  tom.  i. 
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year.  Casting  off  his  royal  vestments,  be  put  on  a  coat  made  of  bflirl:, 
threw  over  his  shoulder  a  leopard*8  skin,  covered  his  head  with  his  long 
twisted  hair,  laid  a  bamboo  across  his  shoulder,  took  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  walked  about  his  bower,  quite  happy.  He  took  of  the  fruit  of  tbe 
trees,  and,  having  boiled  it  in  tasteless  water,  without  salt  or  acid,  he  fed 
on  it  as  immortal  food.  Having  dispatched  the  charioteer  to  inform  his 
mother  where  he  had  settled,  the  queen,  the  king,  and  their  niimeroQ» 
retinue  came  to  visit  him,  with  the  view  of  persuading  him  to  return. 
They  offered  him  all  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  delights  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  including  the  enjoyment  of  most  lovely  maidens, 
and  dancing  girls.  Boodh,  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  by  his  pathetic 
orations  on  the  transient  nature  of  all  worldly  riches,  pleasures,  and 
delights,  converted  them  all  to  his  own  views,  so  that  they  became  hermits. 
The  king  sent  a  proclamation  to  his  subjects,  inviting  them  also  to  become 
hermits,  which  they  did.  Shortly  after,  four  other  kings  followed  the 
example  of  this  monarch,  so  that  the  desert  became  filled  with  hermits, 
••  all  of  whom  lived  on  fruit,  and  performed  the  duties  of  ascetics."  With 
whatever  fables  these  legends  may  be  entwined,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  written  a  long  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  which  fact  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  All  ancient  accounts 
regarding  this  supposed  god,  go  to  estabhsh  the  fact  that,  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  a  distinguished  religious 
philosopher  of  an  ascetic  life,  whose  proper  name  was  Gaudama,  and  whose 
divine  title  was  Boodh,  ••  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  was 
believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  an  incarnation  of  their  god  Vishnu  "  It  ia 
true  that  the  numerous  ancient  accounts  given  of  his  origin  differ  in  details. 
Ward,  in  his  View  of  Hindostan,  (lib.  vi  c.  2.)  informs  us  that  the  Boodha 
Puranah — a  portion  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  India — states  that  Boodh 
bad  sent  his  attendant  gods  to  be  born  of  noble  families,  but  that  he  him* 
self  entered  the  womb  of  Maya-devu.  Immediately  after  his  birth,  he 
gave  signs  of  divinity.  At  school,  he  showed  wonderful  knowledge,  and 
instructed  thousands  of  his  schnol-fellows.  He  fled  from  all  his  associates, 
and  became  a  monk  of  the  highest  order,  practising  great  austerities,  and 
making  many  converts.  So  abstracted  did  he  become  in  holy  contempla- 
tion, that  the  boys  ran  sticks  up  his  nose  without  awakening  him  to  con- 
sciousness. The  gods  were  eo  smitten  with  admiration  of  his  sanctity,  that 
they  came  down  and  worshipped  him.  Once,  a  certain  man  censured  him 
to  loudly  for  his  austerities,  as  to  rouse  him  to  make  the  following  reply. 
— **  O  wicked  friend  I  knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  performing  Yogu,—^ 
which  requires  the  body  to  be  purified  by  austerities  ?  Death  is  better 
than  continuance  in  a  body  so  vile  that  meritorious  actions  will  not  proceed 
from  it.  I  will  subdue  my  evil  desires."  He  finally  seated  himself  on  a 
rock  with  the  vow, — •'  On  this  rock  may  my  body,  blood,  and  bones 
become  dry.  Though  my  life  depart,  1  will  not  ahandon  this  Yogu/^ 
The  attending  god,  smitten  with  admiration  at  this  vow,  adored  him. — 
(Fathers  of  the  Desert,  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 

Boodh  appears  to  have  been  a  religious  reformer  of  Brabrainisro. 
His  doctrines  therefore  slightly  differed  from  those  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
Were  not  quite  so  gross  and  barbarous.  Owing  to  the  difference  between 
his   views  and  those  upheld   by   the   Vedas,   particularly  touching  the 
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doctrine  of  a  First  Cause,  not  many  of  the  Brahmins  appear  to  have  been 
among  his  followers,  although  they,  even  to  this  day,  pay  great  veneration 
to  him,  and  regard  him  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  Brahmins, 
however,  from  a  very  early  dite,  were  accustomed  ta  reproach  the  Boodh- 
ists  with  being  atheists;  and  have  always  shown  great  enmity  towards 
them ;  just  as  the  Jews  have  shown  towards  the  Christians.  Shortly  after 
Boodh's  death,  his  disciples  appear  to  have  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the 
old  religionists,  and  to  have  been  exp3lled  from  Ilindostan  by  a  bloody 
persecution.  This  necessitated  them  to  take  refuge  in  various  parts  of  the 
East,  particularly  E^astern  Asia.  Let  U9  now  see  how  far  these  Boodhists, 
in  the  different  countries  where  they  settled,  carried  out  the  monkish 
principles  of  the  founder  of  their  religion.*  After  the  Boodhists  had  been 
driven  from  Hindostan,  a  colony  of  them  settled  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 

*  As  Boodhtsm  U  et ideatly  a  modiAcatiotf  of  Brahmimsnt,  no  great  ditference  can  btf 
Expected  between  their  princtplei.  Tlie  advance  of  civilization,  however,  ha«  made 
monkerj  mach  less  ferocious  among  the  Boodhists,  than  it  was  2&00  years  a?o.  Besides, 
the  Brahmin  mronka  do  not  appear  to  have  been  governed  by  such  a  strict  and  uniform 
system  of  ni!onkery  as  the  Boodhists.  They  appear  to  have  had  the  power  to  relinquish 
their  ascetic  life,  and  return  to  society,  and  marry,  if  they  wished.  Their  mode  of  ascetic 
exeieise  appears;  also,  to  have  been  left  to  their  own  choice ;  and  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  governed  by  any  superior,  nor  bound  to  any  person  by  virtue  of  any  vow  whatever. 
But  the  Boodish  monks,  even  to  this  day,  are  bound  by  vowa,  live  in  monasteries,  have 
a  regular  system  of  government  connected  with  the  priestly  office,  and  exercise  a  strict 
discipline  over  the  young  monks,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  temptation.  Citpecially  from 
Women.  Although  the  Bjodhist  nr>Qks  are  less  fanatical  and  extravagant  th>(n  the  Hiu- 
doo  Yogis,  yet  "  they  adopt,  in  great  part,  the  same  principles  of  ascetic  severity  against 
the  bidy;  but  their  practice  is  nrore  sober  and  moderate.  They  depend  mainly  on 
fasting,  prayer^  psalmody,  and  the  use  of  the  whip,  to  keep  their  rebellious  flesh  in  sub* 
jectioo.  Like  the  Hindoo  Saonyasis,  they  endeavour,  by  intense  contemplatina,  to  raioe 
the  soul  above  all  earthly  thoughts  and  cares,  and  to  prepare  themselves  by  divine  medi- 
titions  for  the  fe!icity  of  heaven."  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  asceticism, 
or  monkery,  particularly  tliat  of  the  Brahmins  and  Boodhists.  Ascetics  are  ihouzht  lo 
have  a  portion  of  the  divine  energy  dwelling  within  them,  and  thereby  to  be  enabled  to 
perform  their  ascetic  feats ;  and  the  greater  the  feat  the  greater  is  supposed  to  be  the 
divine  energy.  When,  therefore,  an  eminent  saint  exhibits  a  hiich  contnd  over  his  body, 
in  the  volunury  endurance  of  sufferings,  and  in  abstraction  of  mind  from  a)l  earthly 
things,  he  is  supposed  to  be  energized  by  the  Deity,  and  to  posstess  a  portion  of  divinity. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  this  divine  energy,  when  imparted  to  monks,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  is  to  raise  their  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  make  them  proper  objects  of 
worship  after  death,  when  ihey  ascend  to  the  heavens,  and  reitfn  in  suborilinntion  to  the 
supreme  god.  The  object,  therefore,  of  ascetic  habits,  in  torturing  the  body,  and  iuflicu 
log  on  it  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  mortifications,  is  to  waste  it  away  to  «uch  a  de:;ree 
that  the  monk  may  be  comparatively  all  soul,  and  that  the  cvrnal  desires  of  the  bo'ly 
may  not  interfere  with  the  soul  in  its  divine  contempUtions.  so  as  to  retard  its  trans- 
formation from  the  human  to  the  diviue.  This  is  the  grand  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  ascetic  life.  One  of  the  principal  tenets  of  both  Brahmins  and  BoodhisU  i*,  that 
men  raise  theotselve!»  to  the  dignity  of  gods  by  meritorious  deeJ'«,  an  1  tliat  the  greater 
the  merit  of  their  works,  the  higher  are  the  glory  and  pover  of  their  godhead  after  death. 
For,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  tnins'nigration  which  they  hold,  they  believe, 
like  Paol,  that  there  are  degrees  in  glory,  and  ihat  there  i<s  above  the  earth  a  succession 
of  heavens,  differing  in  elevation  and  splendour,  in  which  demi-gods  of  different  detsrees 
of  merit  dwell,  having  been  absorbed  into  the  divine  nature,  whence  they  first  emanated, 
hi  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  their  austerities  while  on  earth.  Still,  the 
Boodhists  believe  that  no  degree  of  saintship  can  raise  an  ascetic,  after  death,  to  a  state 
of  divinity  coequal  with  that  of  the  all-pervading  Boodh,  who  is  their  chief  object  of 
worship,  and  whose  supp<>sed  relics  they  regard  with  the  most  profound  Teneration. — > 
£glrmHed  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  vol.  i.  pp.  61— 67. 

3    FF 
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long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Some  fix  the  date  of 
this  event  about  543,  and  others  as  late  a9  306  years  B.C.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Boodhism — with  its  monkery  in  a  flourishing  slate — is  the 
prevalent  religion  of  the  island  to  this  day ;  and  that,  according  to  a  treaty 
made  in  the  year  1815,  the  British  government  maintains  and  protects  it, 
and  even  appoints  its  priests,  who  are  regularly  educated  for  their  office. 
It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  there  still  exists  here  a  class  of  the  origi- 
nal monks,  who  are  called  by  the  significant  name — Vedas,  and  who 
inhabit  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Island,  deriving  their  subsistence 
from  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  inhabiting  huts  in  the  forests, 
and  going  about  naked,  except  that  they  wear  a  cloth  round  their  loins. 
These  are  evidently  a  remnant  of  the  Gymnosophists  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  noticed  by  the  Greeks,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Boodhi?t  monks,  in  Ceylon,  Birmah,  pnd  Siam,  are  very  much  alike, 
and  may  be  described  here  indibcriminately.  The  Boodhist  priests  are 
requited  to  maintain  everlasting  celibacy.  Some  of  them  live  secluded 
from  the  world  in  the  rocks* — in  gloomy  forests  and  deserts,  defpit-inp  all 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Others  inhabit  houses,  receive  gifts  from  the  king 
and  his  princes,  and  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  hermits, — •*  a  sort  of  wild  men  who  are  esteemeff  in 
proportion  as  ihey  are  fanatic.  Like  the  priests,  they  are  divided  into 
three  orders,  all  of  whom  renounce  the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature, 
with  an  idea  of  thereby  pleasmg  the  Creator."  (Pinkerton's  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ix.  p.  762.)  The  diff'trent  degrees  of  monkery 
are  distinguished  by  tl  e  colour  of  the  dres^s  which  eath  monk-priest  wears. 
Some  mcmks  dwell  in  rocky  cells,  which  have  no  entrance  hut  narrow 
apertures  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  throngh  which  fcod  is  let  down  to  tie 
iFiiuatts,  who  never  come  out.  (Syme*s  Kmbassy  to  Ava,  chap.  iv.  &  ix.) 
The  ii)onk-pries*ts  of  Siam  generally  live  in  cloisters  about  the  towns  ; 
within  the  ^ulls  of  which  cloisleis  there  are  separate  cells  for  the  inmates. 

•  To  live  in  rocks  is  io  etrikin^Ij  characteristic  of  the  Boodhist  monks  that  it  de- 
serves our  [Miriirular  atiention.  Boodh  himself  is  naid  to  have  dwelt  in  a  rock.  Hence 
wc  Hiul,  ill  Inilia,  cuvern  temples  on  a  gitfatitic  !«ca!e,  bhouin^  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  Inhour  and  fkill  had  been  lavished  on  them.  Such  Hre  the  wonderful  chambers  cxca- 
vuted  in  the  scdid  rock  at  KlcphanlH,  Saisetlc,  and  Ellora.  Mr.  Krskine  remarks  that 
•'  the  caves  of  Kaiiaia,  on  the  island  of  SaUette,  and  tliose  of  Carli,  on  the  main  land, 
e>identlv  beloo^fd  to  the  B<iodbisl«,"  while  others,  which  he  name?,  in  the  same  localitv, 
beh)iii:ed  lo  the  Bialimins.  In  a  tave  sit  Kanara.  there  are  boldly-* arved  coloseal  statues 
of  Roodh,  ^ome  of  them  represenline  him  with  his  leas  folded  under  him,  and  hi«  hands 
joined  as  if  in  prayer.  These  sppefcr  to  be  of  excefdinjily  rtnioie  antiquity  ;  and  would 
f'uze*  St  that  Boodhism,  subsequent  to  the  incarnation  of  its  founder,  had  flourished  in 
India  for  a  sreat  many  centuries  before  its  devotees  were  expelled.  In  the  Brahmin 
cavern,  at  KlephMnta,  there  l»  an  enormous  bust  of  a  triple- headed  idol,  having  three 
faces  looking  in  d  fferent  dirtictioiis.  It  represents  Brnhm^^,  Vishnn,  and  Shiva — the 
Hindoo  triiii  y.  The  iiead  of  Shiva  incarnate  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  t/rath's  f/W/, 
or  head.  In  I'i*  hand  the  ifod  liolds  a  serpent  which  twints  itself  round  hie  arm,  and  rears 
it-*  lie;id,  so  an  to  look  in  his  pahsionate  face.  A  vast  numher  of  Indian  <aves  in  whiih 
moukrt  d»%elt,  could  be  mentioned.  These  becon.e  inlerestinff  when  we  recollect  that 
the  pi  nin^ula  of  Mount  S^ii.ai  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  tenanted  by  Christian  ai.cl-oriies 
au'l  other  monks,  whose  abodes  in  the  rock  are  still  to  be  »een  in  thin  r*maik-«ble 
1  »•  alify  Amniontn*,  an  Ei:\ptian  monk,  who  visited  Sinni  about  A.D.  373,  found  ihe^e 
fanatics  liiinss  here  li.en,  in  separate  cells  cut  in  the  rork,  tubsititin$r  on  dates,  hemes, 
and  oiLcr  fruii,  aud  ubaUiuiug  from  wine,  oil,  and  even  bread. — Theodore t.  Yit.  Pa^trum. 
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The  anchorites,  however,  retire  into  the  gloomy  recesaea  of  the  foreata, 

and  lead  a  purely  contemplative  life,   having  no  other  society  than  that  of 

t.geis,  serpents,  and  other  wild  beasts.    They  hold,  not  only  that  marriage  > 

U  htnfui,   but  thai  it  is  sinful  even  to  look  at  a  woman.     They  believe  m  I 

the  doctrine  of  coufesi*ion  to  a  priest,  the  efficacy  of  fasting,   the  utility  of 

worshipping  dead  saints,  and  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy  places.    Their 

employment  in  the  cloisters  is  studying,  praying,  singing,  and  preaching. 

They  undergo  the   priestly  tonsuie,  and   practise  ablutions.    (Carl  Hitt. 

Erdkunde  von  Asien.  Band.  iv.  sec.  1 170.) 

The  Empire  of  Japan  is  the  eastern  frontier  of  Boodhiam,  and  ia  far 
beyond  the  utmoat  reach  of  Chriatianity.  The  precise  date  at  which 
Boodhism.  or  Budsdo — as  the  Japanese  call  it-^was  introduced  here,  is  uot 
ascertained.  According  to  the  Japanese  recorda,  in  the  year  50  of  our  era« 
a  Brahminical  religion  was  introduced  into  Japan,  bearing  resemblance  to 
Christianity,  in  that  it  had  a  Divine  trinity,  and  a  redeemer  born  of  a 
virgin,  just  aa  Boodhism  has.  But,  besidea  that  it  ia  expressly  said  that 
this  religion  was  Brahminical,  the  date  at  which  it  waa  introduced  is  too 
early  for  Chrit^tians  to  say,  with  the  shadow  of  proof,  that  it  was  theirp. 
There  are  in  Japan  two  sovereigns — a  spiritual  sovereign,  like  the  Pope, 
and  a  temporal  one^  like  an  emperor.  Under  the  former  there  are  religious 
diignitaries.  priest,  and  a  regular  system  of  monkery,  consisting  of  monas* 
teries  of  Cce.iobite  monks,  and  wild  hermits  who  live  in  desert  mountains. 
The  latter  have  no  aettled  abodea,  nor  any  regular  system  of  exercise. — 
They,  however,  practise  much  bodily  mortification,  and  make  pilgrimages  ' 

to  certain  high  mountain  tops,  in  the  desolate  regions  of  the  country. — 
These  receive  the  confessions  of  penitents,  and,  in  doing  so,  subject  them 
to  much  austerity  and  peril.  (Picard.  Cerem.  et  Cout.  torn.  i.  dts  Japanais.) 
Kempfer.  in  his  History  of  Japan,  (c.  xi.  xvi.)  remarks  that,  in  his  time, 
the  hermits  had  muih  degenerated  from  the  austerity  of  their  predecessors 
who,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  founder,  lived  upon  nothing  but  wild 
plants  and  roots,  and  exposed  tiiemselves  to  perpetual,  and  very  rude  trials 
and  inortificdtions,  fasting,  plunging  into  cold  water,  wandering  through 
rocky  solitudes  and  wild  forests,  llie  Boodhists  of  Japan  have,  in  their 
sacred  booUs.  the  following  five  precepts  of  their  founder, — first,  kill  not ; 
second,  steal  not ;  third,  whore  not ;  fourth,  lie  not ;  fi(th,  drink  no  strong 
liquors.  These  five  commandments  are  multiplied  mto  ten,  called  SiAkai, 
which  serve  for  the  general  conduct  of  life;  and  these  again  into  five 
hundred  rules  called  Gofiakkai,  which  are  intended  for  those  who  aim  at 
moral  piTfection  in  this  life,  and  the  highest  felicity  in  the  life  to  come. — 
They  are  exceedingly  strict,  and  prescribe  an  ascetic  life  of  the  rudest  and 
most  austere  character;  making  mortification  of  the  bodily  senses  and 
appetites  their  chief  end  and  aim.  (Kempfer  c.  xvi.)  The  Japan  Boodhists 
have  their  yearly  religious  festivals  for  the  dead ;  their  monk-priests  ;  their 
shaven  heads ;  their  nuns  ;  their  celibacv  ;  their  monasteries  ;  their  temples 
full  of  gilded  images ;  their  altar  with  images  and  sweet-scented  candles 
bnrning  before  it ;  th<!ir  sermons ;  their  prayers  in  a  dead  language ;  their 
counting  of  beads  ;  and  their  bowing^  to  idols.  The  monks  are  summoned 
together  to  the  convent,  in  which  there  is  a  large  library,  by  the  ringing 
of  a  brass  bell;  the  prior,  every  evening,  presciibea  to  his  monks  the 
theme  on  which  they  are  to  meditate ;  at  midnight,  a  certain  choir  takes 
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its  turn  to  chant  prayers  at  the  altar ;  and  at  the  dayrn  of  day,  all  thtf 
monks  spend  an  hour  in  private  meditation.  (Pinkerton'a  Collection,  vol. 
vii.  p.  629.  Kempfer,  c.  xx.)  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  the  first  Christians  to  visit  Japan, 
expressed,  in  their  letters,  so  much  astonishment  at  finding  among  thete 
remote  heathens  a  religion  so  much  like  their  own.  They  were,  however, 
excessively  provoked  by  the  discovery  that  those  whom  they  had  come  to 
convert  were  so  much  like  themselves.  This  kindled  their  hatred  towards 
the  Japanese  priests,  and  made  them  charge  them  with  all  sorts  of  faults, 
such  as  the  improper  sale  of  indulgences,  the  borrowing  of  money  on  a 
written  bond  for  payment  in  the  next  world,  and  their  refusal  to  sacrifice 
for  the  dead.  (Commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  affairs  of  India  and 
Japan,  quoted  by  Hospinian,  De  Origine  Monachatus.)  But  such  was  the 
close  affinity  between  Boodhism  and  Christianity,  that  the  Jesuits  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  converts,  and  getting  a  strong  party  of  adherents. 
They,  however,  pursued  a  policy  which  soon  excited  the  suspicion  of  a 
political  design,  and,  as  they  took  part  in  a  civil  war  that  occurred  in  that 
country,  they  were  expelled  from  Japan,  and  their  followers  were  extern' 
minated  by  persecution.  Hence,  the  very  name  of  Christianity  has  becoooe 
so  odious  to  the  Japanese  that  Protestant  missionaries  will  have  a  hard 
task  to  perform,  before  they  remove  the  prejudice  which  has  thus  been 
created  against  their  religion.  (Abridged  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert, 
vol.  i.  pp.  91—99.) 

We  come  next  to  China,  where  Boodhist  monks  have  flourished  from 
a  very  early  period.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  cite  from  Sir  William  Jones'  works,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chinese  regarded  Boodh  and  Foe  as  the  same  personage,  having  been  bom 
about  1027  years  B.C.  in  Hindostan.  And,  indeed,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  words  Boodh  and  Foe  or  Fohi,  were  originally  the  same — the  latter 
having  been  modified  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese. — ^ 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  Foe  was  worshipped — and,  consequently,  the  ascetic 
rites  peculiar  to  his  religion  were  practised — in  China  at  a  very  early  date, 
even  long  before  Confucius.  Still,  we  are  most  strangely  told  that,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Chinese  government  admitted  a 
new  religion /rom  India — supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Boodhism — they 
made  particular  enquiries  concerning  the  age  of  Boodh.  Although  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Boodhism  was  very  prevalent  in  China 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  yet,  as  this  period  is 
pufficiently  early  for  our  purpose,  we  shall  not  stay  to  investigate  the  point 
further.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Christianity  carried  much  influence  iq 
China  before  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  it  did  not.  Still,  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  Jesuit  Christians 
that  appear  ever  to  have  visited  it,  found  monkery  there  deeply  rooted  in 
the  people's  minds.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  China  about  that  time,  states 
that  the  hermits  in  monasteries  and  cells  worshipped  idols,  honouring  their 
gods  with  great  abstinence  of  meat  and  drink,  and  observing  strict  chastity. 
They  killed  no  living  creature,  and  shed  no  blood.  Two  centuries  after, 
Nieuhoff— the  secretary  to  a  Dutch  embassy  sent  to  Pekin — in  describing^ 
the  Chinese  monks,  says  there  was  among  them  a  tradition  of  an  eminent 
inonk,  named  Lu-zu,  who  bad  built  a  large  monastery,  who  spent  all  )iia 
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time  in  grinding  and  sifting  rice  fpr  the  monks,  and  who  wore  iron  chains 
day  and  night  on- his  naked  body.  These  chains  made  holes  in  his  flesh 
which,  for  want  of  dressing,  putrefied,  and  bred  nests  of  worms  ;  yet  the 
old  monk  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  removed ;  but  when  one  dropped 
off,  he  would  pick  it  up.  and  say, — "  Have  you  not  sufficient  to  ifeast 
yourselves  left  ?  Why  then  forsake  my  body  where  you  are  welcome  to 
feed  ?"  The  same  writer  says  that,  a  little  distance  from  Nankin,  he  saw  a 
number  of  monasteries  built  on  mountains,  and  occupied  by  monks— each 
in  a  little  hut  or  cell — where  they  disciplined  themselves  every  day  with 
lashing,  which  the  people  believed  to  be  very  meritorious  in  another  world, 
for  they  held  the  transmigration  of  souls.  "  They  told  us  (he  adds)  that 
on  Quanlyu  (one  of  these  mountains)  there  were  as  many  cloisters  as  of 
clays  in  the  year."  The  peninsula  of  Korea — a  dependency  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  rarely  visited  by  Christians — swarms  with  Boodhist  monks.  A 
Dutchman,  named  Hamel,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  that  coast,  and  \\rote 
a  very  good  history  of  the  country,  hay» — ••  Some  of  their  monasteries 
contain  five  or  six  hundred  monks,  whereof  there  are  four  thousand  within 
the  liberties  of  some  towns."  In  Tonquin — a  country  adjoining  China — 
Boodhist  monkery  has  been  found  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
"its  convents  of  monks  and  nuns;  confession  of  sins  to  the  priests,  with 
priestly  absolution ;  holy  water ;  temples  and  altars  lighted,  and  holy  flam- 
beaux ;  rosaries,  on  which  to  count  repetitions  of  prayers ;  religious  festi- 
vals and  jubilees;  sales  of  dispensations  or  indulgences,"  and  so  on.— - 
Cochin  China  is  an  adjoining  kingdom,  noted  for  its  ancient  establishments 
of  Boodhist  monkery.  Some  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  visited  the  country 
about  three  centuries  ago,  were  greatly  astonished  at  finding  here  a  religion 
thoroughly  heathen,  so  much  like  their  own.  One  of  these  missionaries, 
named  Buri,  in  his  account  of  it,  as  cited  in  Pinkerton's  Collection.  (voK 
ix.  p.  762.)  says — "  There  is  such  a  variety  of  Omsaiis  in  that  country 
that  it  looks  as  if  the  devil  had  endeavoured  among  the  Gentiles  to  represent 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  religious  orders  in  the  Catholic  church.  Their 
several  habits  answering  their  several  professions,  some  are  clad  in  white, 
some  in  black,  and  some  in  blue  and  other  colours ;  some  live  in  commu- 
nity, others  like  chaplains,  canons,  and  prebendaries.  Others  profess 
poverty,  living  on  alms  ;  others  exercise  works  of  mercy,  administering  to 
the  sick,  &c.  Others,  again,  look  to  the  monasteries  of  women,  who  live 
in  community,   and  admit  no   man  among  them  but  the  Omsai  (priest) 

who  looks  after  them,  and  they  are  all  his  wives The  priests  have 

chaplets  and  strings  of  beads  about  their  necks,  and  make  so  many  pro- 
cesbions,  that  they  outdo  the  Christians,  in  praying  to  their  false  gods.-^ 
There  are  also  among  them  persons  resembling  bishops,  abbots,  and  arch-^ 
bishops ;  and  they  use  gilt  staves,  not  milike  our  croziers,  insomuch  that 
if  any  man  come  newly  into  the  country  he  might  be  easily  persuaded 
there  had  been  Christians  there  in  former  times ;  so  near  has  the  devil 
endeavoured  to  imitate  us,"  Bori  proceeds  to  point  out  their  errors  regard- 
ing transmigration  and  other  doctrmes  held  by  Boodhists.  Several  other 
parts  of  Northern  Asia  could  be  named,  where  the  same  sort  of  heathea. 
monks  have  carried  on  their  religious  exercises  from  time  immemorial.* — 

•  In  TUibct,  heathea  monachism  has  flourUhed  from  a  very  remote  period.    Here  the 
foUowera  of  aucient  Boodh  are  called  X^/nautSf  from  the  dilfereat  lauk  of  Lamas,  both. 
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PaisiDg  by  several  nations  in  Aiia,  let  us  proceed  to  Africa,  and 
glance  at  Egypt.     Here,  again,  we  find  ample  evidence  that  monkery 

human  and  divine,  whom  they  worship.  Of  the8e,  there  is  one  Supreme  Lama, — who 
may  be  termed  tlie  Pope  of  Northern  Boodhism,  and  who  is  even  higher  than  the 
Christian  Pope.  Tlie  Grand  Lama  is  a  god  incarnate ;  he  never  dies;  but  merely  tranc- 
migrates  from  an  old  body  into  a  new  one.  No  sooner  does  he  leave  one  body  than  the 
priests  find  him  Hgain  iucarnate  in  the  body  of  some  new-born  infant,  which  to  them 
presents  infallible  marks  of  being  a  young  inciirnate  Lama.  Under  the  Grand  Lama, 
there  is  a  number  of  subordinate  Lt^mas,  and  a  vaat  number  of  monk-priests.  In  a  wnrd, 
there  is  here  a  regular  hierarchy  of  monks,  who  observe  all  the  religious  duties  which 
have  already  been  described  as  observed  by  other  monk^.  They  live  in  cloisters,  which 
they  carefully  shut  up  every  evening,  lest  the  }Oung  friars  and  novices  should  go  among 
the  female  sex.  When  the  Jesuit  mii^sionaries,  a  century  ago,  visited  Thibet,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  they  were  amazed  to  find  that 
here,  from  time  immemorial,  a  religion  had  existed  which  they  could  scarcely  distinguish 
from  their  own.  Here  they  found  a  complete  system  of  monarhism,  with  monasteries, 
nunneries,  hermitages,  and  monks,  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousandd, — all,  up  to  tl  e 
Grand  Lama  himself,  with  shaven  heads,  clothed  in  fi>acerdotal  robes  and  caps,  and  under 

I  TOWS.     Flere   they  found  a  holy  city  for  the  Grand  Lama,  inferior  holy  cities  for  the 

inferior  dignitaries,  monasteries,  pilgrims  from  distant  lands,  an  altar  for  sacrifice,  a 
mass  of  bread  and  wine  offered  upon  it,  images  of  saint-gods,  holy  water,  prayers  in  a 
dead  language,  and  strings  of  beads.  Here  also  they  fotmd,  .«iiis  confebsed  to  priests, 
penitents,  fasting,   self-whipping,  and  counting  of  prayers ;  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 

I  prayers  for  the  dead,  extreme  unction,  and  almost  every  other  thing  practised  in  that 

very  ancient  branch  of  Christianity — Roman  Catholici^m  ;  while,  at  the  aame  time,  the^e 
Boodhists  claimed  for  their  religion  a  far  higher  antiquity  th»n  Christians  can  claim  for 
theirs.  The  Romish  missionaries  were  so  confounded  by  the  fimilarity  of  the  two  reli* 
gions,  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  or  what  to  do.  Soon  aft^r  they  made  their 
discovery  known,  a  theory  was  set  up  that  the  Lamaists  were  a  kind  of  bastard  Christians, 
— that  the  Nestorians,  about  a  thousand  years  before,  had  fled  to  this  part,  and  planted 
Christian  churches  here.  It  is  true  tlrtt,  in  the  fifth  century,  some  of  the  followers  of 
Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  being  persecuted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  fled  into 
Northern  Ahia,  and  there  dihseminated  their  doctrines  to  some  extent.  But  a  remnant 
of  these  Christians  are  still  in  that  country,  particularly  in  the  mountains  of  Malabar. — 
They  are,  however,  very  different  from  the  Lamaists.  Neither  the  country  nor  the  reli- 
gion of  Thibet  exhibits  a  remnant  or  a  trace  of  Judaism — a  feature  so  prominent  in  the 

'  Christian  religion.     It  has  none  of  its  traditions;  none  of  its  names.     All  these,  in 

Lamaism  direct  us  to  search  for  its  origin  in  India.     The  supposition  that  Lamaism  has 

I  borrowed  from   Christianity  its  system  of  monkery,  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  the 

'  same   conformity   exists   in  Cochin  China,   in  Tonquin,  and  in  Japan, — countries  far 

beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Nestorian  missions.     No  Christian  church  was  ever  planted 

I  within  a  thousand  miles  of  them.     The  only  Roodhists  with  whom  the  Nestoriaua  came 

>  in  contact  were  the  Lamaists  of  Thibet,  TarUry,  and  Cathay,  or  Northern  China.     But 

the  Boodhists  of  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan,   are  not  Lamaists.     The  OfinioQ 

I  that  the  Lamaists  were  once  Nestorian  Christians,   and  reained  their  form  of  worbhip, 

'  when  they  embraced  Boodhism,  is  as  contrary  to  historical  fart,  as  it  is  to  rational  proba- 

bility.    Besides,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Lamaists  and  the  Brahmin- 

I  ical  and  Boodhist  monks  of  India,  who  existed  hundred",  if  cot  thousands  of  years  before 

the  Christian  era.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Rubruquis,  a  French  monk,  visited  Tar- 
t»ry;  and  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  merchant,  visi'ed  Cathay.  Both  of  them  found  Nes- 
torian  Christian^  in  Tartary;  and  Polo  found  them  in  Cathiy;  mixed  everywhere  with 
Boodhiits  or  M  ihometans,  ofceo  with  both,  and  in  a  few  places  with  Magi\n  fire-worship- 

'  pers.     Both  these  travellers  agree  in  representing  the  monastic  institutions  with  which 

they  met,  as  exclusively  belonging  to  Boodhists.  Between  the  Christians  and  thc^e 
there  was  no  frnternization  oi  amalgamation.  The  line  of  separation  wan  strongly  drawn. 
Uubruqtns  spe-^king  of  the  nations  that  inhabit  Northern  Asia,  says  — '•  They  are  all 

'  given  to  i«lolatry.     The  Nestorians  lire  among  th$m  at  ntrongn't^  and  so  do  the  Saracens 

— or  Mahomeuns  '  as  far  as  Cathay.     The  Nestorians  inhabit  fifteen  cities  of  Caihey, 

I  and  have  a  bishop  there  in  a  city  called  Segin.     But  if  you  proceed  further,  they  are 

I  mere  idolaters.    The  priests  of  the  idols  of  those  ottions  have  all  broid  yellow  hoode. 
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flourished  at  a  very  early  period.  Where  this  mode  of  religious  life  first 
originated,  is  a  question  which  is  involved  in  profound  mystery.  We  find 
it  practised  among  several  distant  nations  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  date 
of  its  origin  appears  to  be  far  beyond  the  most  remote  historical  accounts 
that  have  descended  to  us.  The  people  who  claim  a  rivals!) ip  for  the 
primitive  seat  of  civilization  and  religious  philosophy,  as  well  as  for  the 
origin  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  are  the  Chaldeans  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Egyptians  on  the  Nile.  And  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  most  of  these 
people  have  chronological  accounts  of  their  national  existence,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  before  the  Jewish  chronology  makes  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  have  taken  place.  The  divine  books  of  llindostan  are, 
however,  the  most  ancient  relii^ious  records  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  these  also  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  monachism.  This  tact,  and 
other  proofs,  furnish  strong  reasons  for  referring  the  ori^^in  of  monkery 
to  the  Hiudoos;  or,  at  least,  for  concluding  that  it  came  from  them  to  the 
Egyptians,  who,  in  conjunction  with  certain  Jews*  that  dwelt  amongst 

(the  very  colour  of  tie  Boodhist  hoods.)  There  are  also  among  them  certain  hermits, 
living  in  woods  and  mountains,  of  an  austere  and  Mtrange  life.  The  Nestorians  there 
kuow  nothing;  for  they  say  their  service  out  of  holy  books,  in  the  Syrian  tongue,  which 
they  do  not  understand."  In  de^cribini?  the  rites  and  ceremonies  common  to  the  idol 
temples  at  Cailac,  in  Tartary,  he  says,  that  the  priests  had  their  heads  sliaven,  and  were 
ciad  in  yellow  f^armpnts,  with  yellow  hoods  or  caps  (the  Boodhist  uniform)  — that  after 
being  »>baven,  they  lived  unmarried,  one  or  two  hundred  together  in  a  cloi^ter.  They 
also  carried  about  with  them  a  siring  of  nut'Shellii,  much  like  the  beada  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  often  repeated  the  same  prayer.  But  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Netitorians  and  Boodhists  in  A>ia  was,  'that  the  former  rejected  the  uKe  of  imat^es, 
while  the  latter  filled  their  temples  with  them.  Indeed,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  that  the  Lamaists  borrowed  either  their  monkish  habits  or  their  form  of  worship 
from  the  Nestorians. — Fathen  of  the  Detert,  vol.  i.  pp.  76—83. 

*  The  Old  Testament,  however,  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  monkery  was 
amon^  the  Jews,  or  among  the  people,  or  peoples  —whoever  they  were— tQ  whom  the 
mythuloKical  tales  that  compose  this  collection  of  fabulous,  but  savage  lore,  originally 
belonged.  The  description  given  of  all  the  Jewish  prophets,  as  far  as  it  goes,  exactly  corres- 
pondiit  with  the  accounts  we  have  of  pagan  monks;  and  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament 
bear  marks  that  they  are,  in  their  present  form,  the  productions  of  people  of  monachal 
babit«.  To  give  a  few  instances, — these  prophets  wore  clothes  of  the  roughest  sort,  or 
none  at  all,  like  the  Indian  monks.  Elijiih  wore  a  kind  of  a  cloak,  or  mantle,  apparently 
made  of  goat's  hair,  and  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  feet,  like  John  the  Baptist's  camel 
hair  raiment.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Elijah  was  clad  in  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair  of 
a  Roat ;  for  we  learn  that  the  Indian  hermits  wore  the  skins  of  animals.  He  also,  like 
the  Baptist,  wore  over  this  hairy  mantle  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  waist.  So  noted 
was  Elijah's  appearance  that,  when  the  messengers  of  Ahaziah  told  their  sovereign  what 
sort  of  a  man  bad  accosted  them  in  their  way,  the  king  immediately  knew  he  was  Elijah. 
— '*  He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  eirt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins.  And  he  safd. 
It  is  Elijah  the  Tisbbite."  (2  Kings  i.  8.)  Christian  commentators,  who  do  not  wish  to 
recognise  Elijah  in  the  habiliment  of  a  monk,  have  explained  this  passage  in  various 
ways.  Tbey  question  very  much  whether  the  words  "hairy  man,"  mean  that  Elias  was 
clad  io  a  hairy  garment,  or  had  natural  hair  like  a  beast,  all  over  his  body,  or  had  the 
hair  of  his  head  hanginic  down  to  his  heels.  The  last  opinion,  however,  would  at  once 
identify  him  with  the  Indian  monks.  The  Hebrew  word?,  nw  "7^3  urn,  literally  mean 
a  man  having  hair.  It  is  true  that  the  word  lyv  appears  to  be  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  for  the  hair  of  the  head,  for  goat's  hair,  for  standing  barley,  and  for  satyrs  ; 
always,  however,  implying  the  idea  of  hair.  But  analogy  teaches  that  here  the  word  is 
employed  to  denote  the  hairy  garment  of  I'Jijab.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  expres- 
sion— '*  They  (the  propheU)  wear  a  rough  ganneDt  {yv)  to  deceive."  (Zech.  ziii.  4.} 
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them,  presented  it  to  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
name  of  Christianity,  as  we  shall  see  anou.     Indeed,  it  is  now  admitted 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Septua^int  translate  the  hairy  mantle  of  the  prophets  by  tbc 
word  /iuXturt},  a  sWecp-skir.  with  the  wool  on  it.  (I  Kin^a  xiz.  13,  19.  2  Kings  ii.  8,  13, 
14.)  It  is  clear  from  this  that  tliese  Jews,  who  well  knew  the  garb  of  their  prophetf, 
also  well  knew  that  they  wore  such  skins,  like  the  Indian  monks.  Accordingly,  we  read 
in  Heb,  xi.  37,  that  the  worthies,  enumerated  by  the  writer,  were  attired  io  the  skios 
of  sheep  and  of  goat?,  {tv  ^}}Xciiratc>  fv  aiytioiQ  dfpfiaaiv)  and  wandered  in  deserts, 
mountains,  dens,  and  raves, — wearing  the  very  dress,  and  leading  the  very  life  of  the 
monastic  fraternity.  Clement,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (c.  xvii.)  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  who  are  meant  to  have  led  this  life,  when  he  says — ''  We  mean  Elias,  Eli* 
seus,  and  Ezekiel,  the  prophets."  We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that  Elias  wore 
either  the  skin  and  hair  of  a  goat,  or  a  mantle  made  of  goat*s  hair.  Of  the  latter,  there 
was  plenty  at  the  command  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The  Mosaic  Law  directed  that  offer- 
ings of  goat*8  hair 'should  be  made.  (Ex.  xxv.  4;  xxxv.  6.)  The  Jewish  women  were 
divinely  influenced  to  spin  goats*  hair,  (Ex.  xxv.  26.)  probably  to  make  hairy  garments 
for  their  monks.  Goats  were  often  sacrificed,  and  the  Arabians,  at  once,  brought  a 
Jewish  monarch  7,700  of  these  animals.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  1 1.)  Thus,  were  goats' skine 
very  plentiful  among  the  Jews.  There  was  in  the  monkisli  mantle  of  Elijah  a  miracu* 
lous  virtue,  as  we  read  there  was  in  the  mantles  of  later  monks.  When  he  threw  it  oa 
Elisha,  it  put  an  immediate  spell  upon  him,  and  when  he  had  possession  of  the  same 
precious  garb,  at  Elijah's  ascent  to  heaven,  he  performed  astounding  miracles.  (1  Kings 
xix.  19.  2  Kings  ii.  1 — 16  )  It  would  appear  that  ail  the  Jewi^h  prophets  wore  such  a 
monkish  mantle.  It  was  by  his  mantle  that  Saul  knew  Samuel,  when  the  witch  brought 
him  from  the'regions  of  the  dead.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  14.)  Some  of  the  prophets,  however, 
went  about  stark  naked,  like  the  Gymnosnphists,  or  Indian  mouks.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  Isaiah  (xx.)  threw  away  the  bit  of  sackcloth  which  covered  his  loins,  and  went 
about  perfectly  naked,  for  thiee  years;  precisely  like  the  monks  already  described.  It 
is,  however,  clear  from  the  narrative  that  he  was  always  nearly  naked,  having  only  bis 
shoes,  and  a  bit  of  sackcloth  about  his  loin{!,-;-exactly  like  the  Yogis  who,  as  already  stated, 
Hamilton  saw  in  the  East  Indies.  In  like'  manner,  when  the  prophetic  spirit  fell  on 
Saul,  he  stripped  off  all  his  clolheii,  and  lay  naked  on  the  ground,  like  a  good  Indian 
monk.  (1  Sam.  xix.  24.)  And  because  he  was  thus  naked,  he  was  thought  to  be  among 
the  prophets.  Again,  a  cell,  a  den,  or  a  cave  in  a  desert,  or  on  some  mountain,  was 
the  abode  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  or,  more  properly,  Jewish  monk.  To  use  what  is  called 
inspired  language,  he  *'  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth."  In  such  a  cave  dwell  Elijah.  It  is  said  that,  after  a  journey  of  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  he  reached  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God ;  and,  having  entered  a  cave, 
lodged  there.  (1  Kings  xix.  8,)  The  monks  of  the  place,  to  this  day,  show  the  traveller 
a  chapel  consecrated  to  Elijah,  on  this  hill,  about  half  a  mile  above  their  monastery,  and 
also  the  cave  where  they  $ay  Elijah  dwelt.  These  Carmelites  also  show  the  founuin  at 
which  he  drank,  and  the  grotto  in  which  he  taught  the  son<t  of  the  prophets.  The  latter  is  a 
chamber  in  the  rock,  of  a  square  shape,  called  the  "  S^chool  of  Elias."  In  this  mountain, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  caverns,  to  which  there  are  repeated  references  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Moses  went  into  Mount  Sinai,  and,  evidently,  into  a  rock,  where  he  abode, 
like  Elijah,  for  forty  days.  This  mount,  which  is  part  of  the  same  rani;e  as  Moant  Horeb, 
has  always  been  noted  for  monks.  "  Their  hnu5«es  in  the  rock"  are  to  be  seen  to  this 
day.  Ammooius,  an  Eiryptian  monk,  who  visited  S^iuai  A.D.  873,  describes  them  as 
being  very  old  even  in  his  time.  Hence  we  meet  with  such  expres^sions  as — graving  an 
habitation  in  the  rock, — in  the  eaves  of  the  earth  and  in  the  rocks, — the  holes  of  the 
rocks, — the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  &c.  in  the  connexions  they  occur.  The  disciples  of 
Elisha,  however,  appear  to  have  dwelt  together  in  a  kind  of  cell  or  monastery  which, 
owing  to  their  increase,  became  too  small  for  them.  (2  Kings  vi.)  Samuel  also,  at 
Ramah,  appears  to  have  had  a  cave  called  Naioth,  for  the  school  of  the  prophets,  or  the 
education  of  young  monks,  where  they  lived  in  commuuity ;  and  there  was  a  similar 
order  of  men  at  Jericho,  in  the  vicinity  of  both  which  places  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
caves,  small  and  large;  as  well  as  a  vast  extent  of  mountainous  desert.  Another  monkish 
feature,  in  the  lives  of  these  Jewish  cave-dwellers,  was  that  they  subsisted  on  bread  aad 
water.  A  nameless  prophet  who  came  to  Bethel  ~a  very  noted  place  for  prophets—* 
appears  to  have  subsisted  on  this  simple  diet.  (I  Kings  ziii.)     Elijah's  food  wss  a  cake 
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%3r  the  most  critical  Christian  writers,  that  monkery  was  imported  from 
Egypt,  into  their  religion.     If,  therefore,  this  monkery  was  brought  from 

and  a  cruae  of  water,  except  wheo  ravens  miraculously  brought  him  fle8]i.    It  was  with 
bread  and  water  that  Obadiah  fed  a  handred  of  Iiie  felluw-propheta,  whom  he  had  hidden 
in  a  cave  from  the  sanguinary  hand  of  Ahab.    Other  instances  might  be  added.     But  let 
us  proceed  to  observe  that  what  is  called  the  Law  of  Moi>et»  makes  express  provisions  for 
ih&t  species  of  Jewish  monkery,  called  XazarUtsm — a  word  which  means  to  be  set  apart, 
or  consecrated.     In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  we  find  the  following 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  fraternity. — Whoever  wished  to  become  a 
Xilaanrite  was  to  make  a  vow  that  he  would  separate  himself  to  Jehovah,  by  utterly 
abstaining  from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  drink,  and  from  eating  anything  made  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine, — by  allowing  neitl»er  a  razor,  shears,  nor  scissors  ever  to  touch  either 
his  hair  or  beard,-*— and  by  not  eating,  or  even  touching  flesh,  or  any  dead  carcase.-^ 
Women  as  well  as  men   might  make  this  vow.     A  perooa  might  be  consecrated  by  his 
parents,  even  before  be  was  born.     He  might  also  consecrate  himself,  either  for  life,  or 
for  a  stated  period  of  time.     If  he  happened  to  break  his  vow,  by  touching  a  dead  body, 
he  was  to  have  his  hair  shaved.     Now,  there  is  here  a  perfect  picture  cif  Ilindoo  mona- 
chism.     Like  the  Yogi,   the  Israelite  was  to  make  a  vow,  was  to  have  his  long  hair,  was 
to  separate  himself  from  the  world,  and  was  to  abstain  from  wine  and  fle^sli.    Like  him, 
also,  he  could  become  a  monk  of  this  sort,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 
According  to  the  Laws  of  Menu,  a  mm  might  become  a  Yogi,  by  withdrawing  into  soli- 
tude, at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  nge,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years.     If  he  begao 
young,  he  might,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  return  into  the  social  world,  and  enjoy 
the  respect  and  profit  of  his  sanctity,  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.     But  he  who 
i;oasecrated  all  his  remaining  years  to  monachism,  and  became  a  forest-anchorite,  attained 
to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity.  (Fathers  of  the  Desert,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)     Now,  of  those 
who  were  consecmted  from  the  womb  to  Jewish  monkery,  or  Nazaritism  were, — Samson, 
of  whom  the  angel  declared  that  he  should  be  a  Nazariie  from  the  womb,  and  charged 
his  mother  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  or  eat  any  unclean  thing,  during  the  period 
of  her  gestation;  (Judg.  xiii.)  Samuel  the  prophet,  regarding  whom,  before  he  was  born, 
him  mother  vowed  that  he  should  be  preseuted  to  the  Lord,  and  that  no  razor  should 
CO  me  upon  his  head;  (1  Sam.  i.)  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  the  angel  Gabriel  declared 
that  he  should  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  who  proved  a  thorough  monk, 
by  inhabiting  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  attiring  in  camel's  hair,  wearing  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins,  and  subsisting  on  locusts  and  wild  honey  ;  and  Jeaus  Christ,  of  whom, 
according  to  Matthew,  the  prophets  predicted  that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene,  oa 
which  subject  we  shall  have  si>mething  more  to  say  hereafter.  Amos  (ii.  II,  13.)  appears 
to  imply  that  some  of  the  Jewish  monks  broke  their  vow,  when  he  says  that  the  young 
men  who  had  been  raised  up  for  Naxarenes  had  had  wine  to  drink.     Dr.  Jennings,  in 
his  Jetciik  Antir^uitieSf  (p.  217.)  says  tltat  these  Nazarenes,  by  their  vow,  "were  bound 
to  stricter  sanctity,  to  give  themselves  up  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer ;  and,  in 
token  of  their  moral  purity,  carefully  to  avoid  all    legal  pollution,  and  in  sign  of  their 
spiritual  mortification,  and  as  having  their  minds  so  taken  up  with  divine  contemplation, 
aa  to  be  negligent  of  external  ornaments,  they  were  to  let  their  hair  grow  without  trim- 
ming."    This  is  a  perfect  picture,    not  only  of  a  Jewish,   but  likewise  of  an  Indian 
monk.     Jereaiiali  (xaxv.)  praises  another  section  of  Jewish  monks— evidently  Jewiih  by 
name  and  by  habitation,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary — for  their 
■taiu'h  abstinence  from  wiue,  even  when  tempted  to  drink.    We  find  that  these  monks, 
called  Recbabites<,  the  children  of  Jonadab,  drauk  no  wine,  planted  no  vineyards,  posses- 
sed none,  sowed  uo  seed,  built  no  houses,  but  dwelt  in  tents;  thus  leading  a  thoroughly 
bermitical  life.     These,  like  the  monks  of  ail  other  nations,  had  to  do  with  the  literature 
of  their  country;  they  were  the  tenUg  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  held  a  very  high  and 
influential  position  in  the  nation.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.)     The  Pharisees  also,  among  the 
Jews,  although  not  thoruu^h  monks,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  which  they  had  embraced,  practised  an  ascetic  life  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  Mfere  strongly  attached  to  the  fiesli-iuortifying  system.  They  macerated  their  bodies, 
by  frequent  fasu,  by  lyiug  on  rough  narrow  boards,  and  by  wearing  around  the  border  of 
their  garments  a  fringe  of  thorns,  with  the  poiuts  projecting  inwards,  so  as  to  strike 
upon  their  fie»h  when  they  moved.     Some  of  them  walked  the  streets  with  niortar-like 
hoods  oYer  their  heads  and  faces,  to  aid  their  mediutions.-*/Vi<Acrs  t^  the  Dnert^ 
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r  India  into  Egypt,  and  thence  among  the  Christians,  the  identity  of  Indian 

[  at}   We'll   as   Chinese    munkery,  with   that  of  the  Christians,   is  at   once 

accounted  for,  without  having  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  the  missionary 

\  Born  and  others,  that  the  devil  had   introduced  Christinnity  among  the 

licithens.  (Fathers  of  the  Desert.,  vol.  i  p.  XIQ,)  That  the  Egyptian 
s>stetu   of  monkery   was  derived  from  India,  at  some  remote  period  of 

f  antiquity,    by   means   of  some  commerce   or  connexion — not  related    in 

history — which  existed  between  these  two  very  ancient  nations,  is  proved, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  very  exact  and  almost  unexceptional  agree- 
ment of  the  religious  p'lilosophy  of  ancient  P^gypt  with  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
in  all  fundamental  principles.  Both  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  had  that 
peculiar  institution  of  reiitrious  castes,  of  which  the  sacerdotal  was  the 
highest; — an  institution,  be  it  remarked,  abolished  amongst  the  Boodhists 
when  they  dissented  from  Brahminism,  thus  precluding  the  supposition 
that  the  Egyptian  religion  was  derived  from  Bo«»dhi^m.     Again,  both  the 

'  Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  religions  taught  tran?n  igration  of  touls.     These 

souls  contracted  defilement  from  their  connexion  with  the  flesh — even  the 
bodies  in  which  they  were  encased.  This  defilement  was  to  be  worked  oflf 
by  divine  contemplations  and  abstinence  from  carnal  enjoyments.  If  the 
soul,  in  death,  was  found  very  sinful,  it  was  to  be  punished,  for  a  while,  in 

'  hell ;  but  if  it  was  so  clean  as  not  to  require  purgatorial  torments,  and  yet 

not  sufficiently  pure  for  heaven,  it  was  to  transmigrate  into  another  body, 
in  order  to  be  further  prepared.     (Brucker,  Hist.  Cait.  Phil.  lib.  i.  c.  7. — 

^  Guignaut's  Creutzer  Relig.  de  TEt^ypt.  lib.  ii.  c  5.)     Both   Hindoos  and 

Egyptians  believed,  not  only  in  divine  emanations,  but  likewise  in  incarna- 
tions, and  consequent  sufferings  of  gods.  The  Hindoo  Vishnu  and  the 
Egyptian  Osiris,  both  Deities  of  the  highest  order,  became  incarnate  on 
earth  as  men,  laboured  and  suffered  for  a  time,  died,  ascended  to  heaven 

Paul  wms  by  no  means  averse  to  monkery,  not  only  in  the  doctrines  he  delivered — which 
abound  in  monkish  expressions — but  likewise  in  practice.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  hare 
been  under  the  Nazarene  vow,  and  owinj;  to  a  violation  of  this  vow,  to  have  once  had  a 
■horn  head.  (Acts  xviii.)  Such  are  the  traces  of  Jewish  monachiftm.  Almr>8l  all  the 
early  Fatders,  with  pride,  recognised  the  monkery  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  including  (bat 
of  John  the  Baptist.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinuit,  says — **  Our  founder, 
Ellas,  our  Elislia,  and  our  leaders  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  lived  in  fields  and  de^^erU, 
and  made  themselves  tabernacles  by  the  flowings  of  the  Jordan."  In  his  Epi«iile  to 
Rusticus,  he  also  says — '<The  sons  of  the  propheU  wliom  we  read  of  as  monks  in  the  Old 
Testament,  built  themselves  cells  by  the  Jordan,  away  from  the  crowds  of  cities,  and 
lived  upon  barley  bread  and  herb«,  having  neither  wives  nor  worldly  riches."  Ii  is  in 
these  *<  latter  times"  of  religious  pride  that  Christians  have  learned  to  disdain  their 
monkish  origin.  But  it  is  must  worthy  of  their  consideration  tliat,  at  the  very  dawn  of 
their  allei^ed  new  religion,  John  the  Baptist — unquestionably,  a  thorough  monk — waj 
"  in  the  deserts  until  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel," — was  in  ihat  wild,  mountain- 
ous,  rorky,  uncultivated,  and  thinly  inhabited  region,  ca'led  the  Hill  country,  extending 
from  Jericho,  southward*,  along  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  very  reirion  which 
was  swarmed  with  the  monkish  Essenes,  already  described,— was  in  this  country,  we  say, 
living  probably  as  an  anchorite  in  some  mountain  cave,  or  some  cell,  until,  nil  of  a  sud- 
den, he  made  his  appearance  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  clad  in  the  hairy  dress  of  a 
monk,  subsisting  on  the  natural  productionn  of  the  forests,  and  preaching  a  moat  austere 
doctrine  about  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I^  it  possible  that  the 
doctrine  of  this  man — although  precisely  the  same  as  that  preached  by  Jesus--was  any 
other  than  that  of  the  pagan  monks,  among  whom  he  had  spent  bis  tnne  •'  until  ihe  day 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel"  7  Still  we  are  told  that  the  preaching  of  this  Essenian  monk 
WM  '*  the  beginniog  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesoi  Christ"  I 
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and  resumed  their  celestial  glory  and  dominion.  (Guignaut*8  Creotzer,  &c. 
lib.  ii.  c.  5.)  Both  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians  also  maintained  the 
same  doctrine  regarding  good  and  evil  demons,  fallen  angels,  and  !*o  on. 
Monkery,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  in  Egypt  to 
the  same  frantic  degree  as  in  Hindof^tan.  Although,  in  both  countries,  it 
was  the  belief  that  the  only  way  for  a  soul  to  purify  itself,  while  in  the 
body,  was  to  mortify  that  body  by  ascetic  habits,  yet  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing this  religious  duty  took  a  milder  form  in  Egypt.  Civilization  may 
haye  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  had  doubtless  much  more  to  do  with  it.  The  difference  observ- 
able between  the  degrees  in  which  the  ascetic  principles  have  been  deve- 
loped in  different  countries  and  ages,  is  to  be  attributed  to  circumstances ; 
— when  these  are  favourable,  monkery  grows  luxuriantly ;  when  they  are 
not,  its  growth  is  stunted.  In  Egypt,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  full 
scope  of  monachism  was  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  .  These  swept  away 
the  monk's  hut,  or  filled  his  cave  with  water  for  several  months.  They 
disturbed  him  and  hindered  him  from  standing  in  the  same  position  for  forty 
years.  Indeed,  they  interfered  in  a  thousand  ways  with  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  His  only  chance  of  security  and  quietude  was  to  forego  the 
gratification — exceedingly  sweet  to  a  monk — of  being  gazed  at,  and 
admired  in  the  exercise  of  his  piety  by  the  people  of  the  plains;  and  retire 
into  the  lop  of  some  desert  mountain.  Accordmgly,  we  find  very  frequent 
mention  made  that  the  monks  of  Egypt  were  located  on  some  eminence  or 
mountain ;  but  as  all  the  cities  and  towns  were  built  on  mountains,  each 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  as  the  monks  generally  dwelt  in,  or  near  these  cities 
and  towns,  an  ample  opportunity  was  given  them  to  make  the  inhabitants 
at  large  acquainted  with  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  their  ascetic  life, 
in  which  they  so  much  delighted. 

Bei>ides  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  identity  of  the  Indian  and 
Egyptian  religion,  as  already  shown,  there  is  other  evidence  that  monkery 
flourished  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  remote  period.  Few  readers 
can  be  ignorant  of  that  curious  Egyptian  structure — the  labyrinth ;  but 
still  fewer  have  imagined  the  probable  character  of  its  inmates.  This 
labyrinth  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  13.)  and 
had  then,  as  he  thought,  stood  for  3.600  years.  More  than  five  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  c.  148.)  gave  a  glowing 
description  of  its  magnificence.  From  him,  as  well  as  from  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Mela,  and  other  ancient  writers,  we  learn  that  this  gorgeous  pile  consisted 
of  twelve  halls  or  courts,  and  fifteen  hundred  small  dwelhngs  above  the 
ground,  with  an  equal  number  of  halls  and  small  dwellings  underground, — 
all  communicating  with  one  another ;  but  by  such  innumerable  windings  and 
intricacies  as  made  the  whole  very  properly  be  called  a  labyrinth.  Hero- 
dotus, having  examined  the  apartments  above  ground,  was  prohibited  to 
explore  the  subterranean  caverns  by  the  priests,  who  told  him  that  here 
were  kept  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  bodies  of  departed  kings ;  which 
shows  that  the  place  was  used  for  religious  purposes.  Although  both  its 
origin  and  early  use  are  involved  in  great  mystery,  and  all  early  accounts 
regarding  it  are  highly  fabulous,  yet  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it 
was  originally  a  cavern,  which,  according  to  the  practice  of  ancient  times, 
religious  men  or  monks  took  for  their  abode,  and,  in  process  of  time. 
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enlarged,  improved,  and  embellished,  building  the  same  namber  of  dwell- 
ings above  ground  as  they  had  constracted  underground.     The  various 
tales  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  king,  the  work  of  twelve  kings,  and  so  on, 
are  all  of  them  equally  and  utterly  fabulous.  (See  Encyclop.  Brit.  Article 
labyrinth.)     There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  labyrinth,  like  that  of 
Crete,  of  which  there  are  similar  wondrous  accounts,  was  originally  no 
more  than   a  large  cavern,  and,  like  many  others,  became  the  abode  of 
religious  fanatics.    Such  we  find  the  cavern  of  Elcphanta,  in  India,  as  well 
as  caverns  in  a  vast  number  of  other  places, — they  were  subterranean  tem- 
ples.    Such,  doubtless,  was  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  so  much  admired *by 
Herodotus,   Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Mela,  and  other  Greek  writers. — it 
served  both  as  a  temple  and  as  a  congeries  of  dwellings  for  the  Egyptian 
monks,  just  as  a  monastery  served  for  the  Christian  monks — their  imitators. 
This  view  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  history  of  the  spot  on   which 
this  Egyptian  structure  is  said  to  have  stood.     Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  c.  148, 
149.)  tells  us  that  this  labyrinth  stood  near  Lake  Moeris.     Pliny  says— it 
was  in  the  Lake  of  Mceris.     Although  ancient  writers  slightly  differ  as  to 
its  exact  situation,  yet  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Mceris.     Now,  this  spot  was  the  chief  resort 
of  the  Ep^'ptian  monks,  long  before  there  were  any  Christian  monks. — 
Lake  Moeris  is,  unquestionably,  the  same  with  that  which  Philo,  as  cited 
by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.)  calls  Lake  Maria,  saying — " The  principal 
men  among  them,   from  every  quarter  emigrate  to  a  place  situated  on  a 
moderate  elevation  of  land  beyond  the  Lake  Maria,  very  advantageously 
located  both  for  safety  and  temperature  of  the  air,  as  being  the  native 
country  of  the  Therapeuts"     Sozomen,  (lib.  i.  c.  12.)  however,  m  citing 
the  same  author,  calls  the  lake,  Mareotis,  saying. — "  Philo,  the  Pythago- 
rean, relates  that,  in  his  time,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Hebrews  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  settled  in  a  tract  of  country  situated  on  a 
hill  near  Lake  Mareotis,  for  the  purpose  of  living  as  philosophers."     In 
other  places,  he  calls  it  Mareota,     Again,  he  says  that  a  shepherd  who 
became  a  monk,  led  his  flock  to  graze  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Mareotis.^^ 
(lib.  vi.  c.  29.)     But,  surely,  he  must  have  mistaken  Mareotis  here   for 
Moeris ;  for  he  clearly  describes  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  which  was 
a  small  island,  surrounded  by  a  lake,  south  of  Alexandria.  (Comp.  Strab. 
17.    Horat.  Od.  i.  37.    Virg".  Geor.  ii.  91.    Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv. 
e.  23.)     Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
borders  of  Lake  Moeris  which  Philo  meant  to  call  "  the  native  country  of 
the  Therapeuts ;"  where  the  labyrinth,  already  described,  with  its  three 
thousand  cells— now  long  ago,  however,  all  hidden  by  drifts  of  sand — 
furnished  dwellings  for  them,  on  a  hill,  secure  from  the  floods  of  the  Nile. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  whole  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  Ptolemais,  swarmed  with  pagan  monks.     On  this 
range  were  the  mountains  of  Nitria  and  Scetis — places  mo&t  noted  as  the 
haunts  of  pagan  and  Christian  monks.     Here,   also,  on  the  very  border  of 
Lake  Moeris, — "  the  native  country  of  the  Therapeuts" — as  indicated  by 
the  most  correct  maps,  stood  the  town  of  Oxyrinchus.  (See  Rollin's  Map 
of  Egypt.)     Indeed,  this  would  appear  to  be  the  very  spot  into  which 
Philo  says  that  the  monks,  of  whom  he  speaks,  were  wont  to  retire—' 


"  beyond  the  Lake  Maria."  If  ao,  this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
vast  namber  of  monks  resided  here  after  the  cotmnencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  and  considerably  weaken  the  force  of  the  following  ezcla* 
mation  of  Abb^  Pleury. — "  The  great  wonder  of  I^wer  Egypt  was  the  city 
of  Ozyrinchus.  peopled  with  monks,  both  within  and  without,  so  that  they 
were  more  numerous  than  its  other  inhabitants :  the  public  edifices  and 
idol  temples  had  been  converted  into  monasteries ;  and  these  likewise  were 
more  in  number  than  the  private  houses.  The  monks  lodged  even  over 
the  gates,  and  in  the  towers.  The  people  had  twelve  churches  to  assemble 
in.  exclusive  of  the  oratories  belonging  to  the  monasteries.  There  were 
twenty  thousand  virgins,  and  ten  thousand  monks,  in  the  city,  every  part 
of  which  echoed  night  and  day  with  the  praises  of  God."  (Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  V.)  Hereafter,  we  shall  have  reason  to  see  that  all  this  was  only  a 
modiBcation  of  pagan  monachism. 

But  in  order  to  keep  within  a  period  of  time  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  and  yet  not  so  early  as  to  find  Egyptian  Mona- 
chism differing  materially  from  what  it  wastinrthe  third  and  fourth  century 
of  that  era,  let  us  glance  at  those  fanatics  called  Therapeuts  and  Essenes. 
These  have  already  been  described  at  some  length,  (pp.  221,  222.)  Here 
it  is  necessary  only  to  show  that  they  existed  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  the  Therapeuts  and  Essenes  are  identical,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  likewise  with  the  Brahminical  and  Boodhist  monks,  who  have 
already  been  proved  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  origin.  Now,  Philo, — who 
was  older  than  Jesus — in  his  account  of  the  Therapeuts,  (vid.  ant.  pp.  222, 
43^.  435.)  describes  a  class  of  monks  that  had  existed  for  many  ages 
before  his  time.  Accordingly,  he  says  that,  in  his  days,  such  men  "  were 
everywhere  over  the  world,  to  the  intent  that  both  Greeks  and  barbarians 
might  share  in  so  lasting  a  boon."  He  adds. — "  They  abound,  however* 
fn  Egypt,  in  each  of  its  districts,  and  particularly  about  Alexandria.  But 
the  principal  men  among  them,  from  all  parts,  emigrate  to  a  place  stand- 
ing  on  an  elevation  beyond  the  Lake  Maria,  (Moeris — see  p.  462.)  very 
advantageously  located,  both  for  safety  and  temperature  of  the  air,  as  if  it 
were  the  native  country  of  the  Therapeuts."  He  further  designates  their 
doctrine,  "  a  philosophy  derived  by  them  from  the  tradition  of  their  fore-' 
fathers*' ;  and  says,  "they  have  commentaries  of  the  ancients,  who  were 
the  founders  of  the  sect."  Such  language  as  this  can  apply  only  to  a 
community  of  men  who  had  existed  for  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
time  of  Philo.  Josephus,  again,  who  describes  the  same  sort  of  monks 
under  the  name  Essenes.  speaks  of  them  as  being,  in  his  time,  an  ancient 
institution.  He  represents  them  as  a  numerous  and  influential  sect  of 
religionists  in  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander,  about 
143  years  B.C.,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand  men,  among  whom,  he 
says,  virtue  had  flourished  for  a  long  time.  He  also  identifies  them  with 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  showing  their  existence  about  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Philo,  in  his  Quod  Omnis  Prohus  Liber, 
gives  a  similar  account  of  them.  Both  these  Jewish  writers,  however, 
claim  these  fanatics — whom  they  highly  praise — exclusively  for  their  own 
nation.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  amongst  them  many 
persons  of  Jewish  extraction,  in  the  times  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  when  the 
aeed  of  Abraham  had  been  scattered  over  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  they 
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were  not  exclusively  Jewish,  any  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  or 
'  the  students  at  the  Alexandrian  school,  at  the  time  of  Josephus  and  Pbilo. 

Had  they  originally  been  a  Jewish  sect,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
^  would   have  been  named  somewhere  in  the   Hebrew   Scriptures.      The 

f  locality  in   which  they  were  found  by  Pliny  the  Eider,  (Hi»t.   Nat.  lib.  v. 

c.  17.)  who  was  contemporary  with  Jesus,  namely,  on  the  western  nde  of 
the  Dead  Sea, — comparatively  near  to  Alexandria,  the  hot-bed  of  monkery 
— furnishes  a  presumptive  proof  that  they  had  made  their  way  thither 
from  H^gypt ;  and  this  proof  is  strengthened  by  his  statement  that  they 
were  constantly  recruited  by  new  comers,  whom  the  surges  of  ill  fortune 
had  made  weary  of  the  world ;  in  which  manner  the  sect  had  been  kept 
up  for  several  thousands  of  years^  without  any  being  born  among  them. — 
Thus,  there  is  ample  historical  evidence  that  these  monks,  whether  they 
be  called  Kssenes  or  Therapeuts.  existed  many  a^e«  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  Again:  that  the  same  religionists  are  described 
by  different  writers,  under  these  two  appcllHtions.  is  proved  by  the  iden- 
tity of  the  meaning  of  their  respective  name?,  and  by  the  sameness  of 
their  respective  doctrines,  modes  of  discipline,  and  life.*  Whatever  appa- 
rent difference  there  may  be  between  those  called  Therapeuts  by  Fbilo. 

*  Mosheim,  however,  sees  "  nothing  in  the  laws  or  manners  of  the  llierapeuts  that 
should  lead  us  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of  tbe  Es«ene8."  He  further  adds. — **  Nor 
iodeed  has  Philo  asserted  any  sucii  thing.  There  may  l.aie  been,  surely,  many  other 
fanatical  tribes  among  the  Jews,  besideti  that  of  E^bene8;  nor  should  a  resemhlai  ce  of 
principles  always  induce  us  to  make  a  coalition  of  sects.  It  is,  however,  certani  that  the 
Therapeutse  were  neither  Christians  nor  £?>  ptiaos,  as  some  have  erroneously  imagined. 
They  were  undoubtedly  Jews."  (Rccles.  lir«t.  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  Whether  they  were  Jew* 
or  Gentiles  is  quite  immaterial  to  our  pre»ent  object.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  now  to 
know  that  they  were  in  EK}pt,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  thvt  they  were  monks."— 
That  they  were  in  Hg}pt  belore  that  period,  Philo  plainly  hhowH  ;  and  that  they  weie 
monks,  Dr.  Mosheim  is  ill  prepared  to  deny,  when  he  admits  that  the  more  sober  &iseoe« 
were  monks.  His  words  are. — '*The  monks  of  Christianity,  a  description  of  men  that 
first  appeared  in  Kgypt,  seem  to  have  taken  for  tlieir  model  the  manners  and  scheme  of 
life  of  the  practical  Essenes:  indeed,  the  account  given  us,  by  Josephus,  of  the  latter 
corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  institutions  and  liHbiiM  of  the  early  votaries  of  Moua- 
chism,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  two  things  more  nearly  to  resemble  each  other. — 
Those  solitary  characters,  who  came  to  be  distinguiahed  by  the  appellation  of  heruiite, 
appear  to  have  copied  after  the  lAeoreOVa/ ijlssenes  or  Therapeute."  (Commen*arie8  on 
the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  In  another  place,  he  says  that  the  Essenes 
were  **a  fanatical  and  supersiitioiis  tribe,  who  placed  religion  in  a  sort  of  seraphic  indo- 
lence, and,  looking  upon  piety  to  God  as  incompatible  with  any  social  attachment  to  men, 
dissolved,  by  this  pernicious  doctrine,  all  the  great  bonds  of  human  society" — **Thfy 
dwelt  generally  in  a  rural  solitude,  far  remove<l  from  the  view  and  commerce  of  men.-^ 
Thia  singular  sect,  which  sprend  abroad  through  Syrta^  Egyj*t,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  maintained  that  religion  consisted  wholly  in  contemplation  and  silence.  By  a 
rigorous  abstinence  also,  and  a  variety  of  peniteniial  exercises  ami  mortitications,  which 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  the>  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  »till 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  virtue."  (Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  It  would  seem, 
however,  that,  at  among  the  present  Christians,  there  was  amonic  these  Essenes  a  con- 
eiderable  difference  of  opinion.  While  some  of  them  considered  it  lawful  to  enter  into 
a  state  of  matrimony,  solely  for  the  purpoae  of  propagating  their  species,  others  deemed 
it  their  duly  to  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  to  employ  their  time  in  rearing  and  in- 
structing the  children  of  others,  when  they  could  entice  them  into  their  eommunities, 
while  the  minds  of  these  young  ones,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  were  pliable  and  fit  for  learn- 
ing, so  that,  by  these  means,  they  formed  them  according  to  their  own  manners,  and 
esteemed  them  to  be  of  their  kindred;  thus  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  practices  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Caristendom.    The  Syrian  Essenes,  like  the  Jewd  at  largCi  thought  the  Uciij 
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hni  the  Essenes  described  by  Josepbas  and  others,  there  exists  no  essential 
difference.  They  may,  truly,  have  been  distinct  sects  of  the  same  religion, 
just  as,  in  the  present  age,  Wesleyans  and  Independents  are  distinct  sects 
of  Christians  :  for  there  were  schisms  among  ancient  monks,  just  as  there 
are  among  modern  Christians — blades  of  the  same  tuft  of  grass.  But  the 
slight  difference  that  appears  between  them,  in  matters  of  detail,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  historians  describe  them,  or 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  life  of  these  recluse  fanatics,  who  were  under  vows  not  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  their  religion  to  the  uninitiated.  The  signification  of  both  the 
names — Tkerapeuts  and  Essenes,  however,  appear  to  be  precisely  the  same, 
— the  former  being  Greek,  and  the  latter  Chaldaic,  or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic. 
While  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tkerapeuts — from  the  Greek  $€pan€vrai, 
healers,  physicians,  attendants-^ admits  of  no  quibble,  the  signification  of 
the  term  Essenes  appears  to  have  afforded  Christian  writers  much  trouble, 
evidently,  because  its  true  import  is  prejudicial  to  their  creed,  signifying 
the  same  thing  precisely  as  saviour,  salvation,  &c.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  name  of  Jesse-^king  David's  father ;  others,  from  a  city  called  Esse, 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  Godwin  is,  however,  not  far  from  the  mark 
when  he  derives  the  term  "  from  the  Syriac  word — asa,  which  signifies  to 
heal,  or  cure.**  The  word  is,  evidently,  either  derived  from,  or  is  of  a 
cognate  origin  with  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  or  Hebrew— ptt^»,  meaning  health, 
recovery,  deliverance,  remedy,  salve,  salvation,  and  so  on.  As  a  verb  it  sig- 
nifies to  heal,  cure,  deliver,  serve,  anoint,  salve,  save,  Stc,  Used  as  a  name 
for  these  monks,  it  denoted  healers,  anointers,  saviours,  and  so  on ;  the 
healing  art,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  being  anciently  in  the  hands  of 
religious  fanatics.  The  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  different  forms,  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  signifying  unction,  anointing,  salving,  &c.  And  even 
in  the  English  version,  the  meaning  is  preserved  in  such  words  as  Saviour 
or  salver,  salvation,  and  others.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin  salus 
(salvation),  servator  (Saviour),  and  so  on.*     Accordingly,  just  as  the 

was  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifices;  but  those  who  wandered  iu  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
maintained  liiat  no  offering;  was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of  a  mind  absorbed  in  holy 
contemplation.  Those  of  them  who  offered  sacrifires  and  feasted,  did  so,  like  the  early 
Christians,  in  the  depth  of  night.  (Porph.  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii.  c.  26  )  They  seem  to  hare 
thought  that  this  was  a  more  sacred  season  for  performing  their  religious  rites.  This  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  attributed  to  the  many  traces  of  sun-worship  which  is  obserirable  ia 
their  practices.  They  thought  that  they  should  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  solar  deity  before 
he  appeared.  During  the  day,  they  discoursed  about  tlie  things  of  life,  but  they  spent 
most  of  the  ni^ht  in  conversing  and  meditating  upon  sacred  subjects;  and  always,  before 
the  dawn,  they  recited  their  prayers  and  hymns.  The  Phcenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  other  ancient  nations,  held  the  nigitt  in  the  same  veneration.  (Jablon. 
Panth.  £srypt.  lib.  i.  c.  1.)  These  thinirs,  concernini?  the  Esfenes,  are  dwelt  upon  at 
such  length  in  this  note,  because  rhe  Gospels,  and  much  of  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christians,  abound  in  references  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  and  other  pagan  monks. 
Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  indispensable  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  former. 
•  In  the  Welsh  version  of  the  Bi\Ae  the  meaning  is  still  clearer ;  such  as  lacfiaiodier^ 
(saviour)  the  author  of  health;  /a/r/ffl»cr/ifrirtr//i,  (salvation)  the  system  of  healing.  In 
this  very  ancient  language,  which  contains  a  vast  nnmhcr  of  oriental  words,  particularly 
such  as  relate  to  religion,  we  have  also  the  very  term  Etsene,  in  the  word  aisirtftt,  whicb, 
like  its  numerous  etymons,  imports  the  idea  nf  healing,  or  preserving  by  charmti,  &c. — 
For  example,  as»wijn  means  medicine;  stnjn^  a  preservative,  a  remedy,  a  charm;  stryna^ 
to  collect  or  deal  in  charms  and  preservatives;  twynog,  having  a  preserving  virtue; 

00 
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Hebrews  called  a  healer  or  saviour — ifm\  or  rather  r»»lO ;  while  the 
Greeks  called  such  a  person — amrrfp  ;*  so  were  the  monks,  under  notice. 
called  Essenes  in  the  language  of  some  nations,  while,  in  that  of  others, 
particularly  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  called  Therapeuts, — both  names 
denoting  the  same  religionists,  or,  at  lea^t.  different  sects  of  the  same 
religionists,  living  in  different  countries.  Philo,  it  is  true,  treats  of  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeuts  as  distinct  sects ;  but  not  different  religionists. — 
It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  he  did  not  know  of  their  common  origin, 
seeing  the  Therapeuts  were  in  Egypt,  and  the  Essenes  in  Judea.  Like 
Josephus,  he  appears  to  have  thought  the  Essenes  were  a  sect  of  Pythago- 
reans, and  therefore*  was  led  to  search  for  the  meaning  of  their  name  in 
the  Greek  language.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  it  to  derive  from  oo-ior, 
hofy,  and  to  denote  the  piety  of  these  men ;  although  he  admits  that  hia 
derivation  of  the  term  is  likely  to  be  wrong.  (Quod  omnis  probns  Liber, 
ii.)  The  close  resemblance  of  the  Essenes  to  the  Therapeuts.  however, 
whether  they  existed  in  separate  communities  or  not,  will  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  following  comparative  analysis  of  their  respective  doctrines  and 
practices.  The  Essenes  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
Therapeuts  maintained  the  same  doctrine.  Both  had  also  their  inspired 
books ;  both  explained  these  books  allegorically,  and  spent  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  time  in  studying  them.  They  both  alike  despised  riches, 
and  lived  in  monasteries,  in  which  they  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
before  entering  which  they  parted  with  all  their  property.  The  Therapeuts 
refrained  from  marriage ;  and  the  Essenes,  as  we  are  told,  esteemed  conti> 
neuce,  and  the  conquest  over  their  passions  to  be  virtues ;  and  although 

twynol,  curatWe,  tending  to  charm  ;  twynedig,  eharmed,  cured  ;  twynedigaetk,  the  act  of 
curing  bjcharme;  »\»ifn-gyfar9dd,  an  amulet,  witchcraft;  Bvyniad,  a  remedy,  a  charm* 
ing;  Mwynogl,  an  amulet,  a  charm;  twj/nwr  or  twtfnydd^  a  healer,  a  manriciao ;  tuwyno,  to 
pruy  ;  (uiej^uiad,  a  prayer;  OMwynwt^  cue  who  charmi  or  prays.  Ymnvyn^  to  bless  one's 
self  by  making  a  cross  ou  the  forehead  with  holy  wster,  or  by  some  other  religious  rite 
Many  other  forms  of  the  word  could  be  added.  The  identity  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
ocjicyN,  in  its  various  forms,  with  that  of  Essent  would  be  astounding,  were  it  not  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  Britons  received  both  their  Druidical  and  Christian  religion  from 
the  East.  With  propriety  does  Mr.  (Godfrey  Hi^gins,  in  his  ezrelleni  work  on  the  Cr//ic 
Druids,  (p.  125.)  remark  that  "  the  £ssenian8  of  whom  Philo  has  wriiten  the  history, 
weie  confessedly  Pylliagoreans,  and  1  think  ire  way  set  some  traces  of  these  people  among 
the  Druids.  They  existed  before  ChriHtiantty,  and  lived  in  buildings  called  mouasteria, 
or  monasieriei,  and  were  called  Koinoboi,  or  CcDnobites." 

*  Originally,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  ^uiif,  life,  and  rtip  or  rijptu,  to  watch,  pre- 
verve, — meaning  a  preserver  of  life.  It  in  rather  singular,  aliio,  that  the  name  lijoovc* 
(Jesus)  in  iuelf,  means  a  heaUr,  and  >s  pynonymouii  with  Essene  or  Theropeut,  and  cog- 
nate with  MffiQf  a  cure,  a  healing,  and  with  yv*,  health,  htulntg,  or  yttr<rr,  (Joshua)  a 
healer.  It  is  for  Christian  writers  to  see  that  this  name  is  not  of  a  mythological  character, 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  Essenes  or  Therapeuts,  both  which  names  denote  healers. — 
They  should  especially  look  into  this  matter,  since  the  term  Xp«rroc  (Christ)  means 
anointing,  or  rubbing  with  oil;  and  since  liiaov^  o  Xpieroc  ni"y«  without  any  great 
violation,  be  transUied — the  anointing  healer.  At  alleyeuts,  we  are  assured  that  it  was 
by  prayer  and  unction  that  Jesus's  disciples  were  taught  to  heal  people.  **  Is  any  sick 
among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  Uiem  pray  over  him, 
a/wmtiftg  him  with  otl  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  (Jam.  v.  14.)  If  Jevus's  disciples  did 
nut  learn  this  mode  of  healing  from  him,  it  would  be  interesting  lo  know  whence  they 
deriwd  it.  It  is  precisely  the  same  mode  of  healing  as  that  practised  by  the  Latter- Day 
baiots,  in  the  present  ai^e. 
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tbey  did  not  utterly  deny  the  fitness  of  marriage,  yet,  most  of  them  neg- 
lected wedlock.  The  Therapeats  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh;  ate 
nothing  but  bread,  salt,  and  hyssop ;  and  drank  only  water.  They  also 
abstained  from  food  often  for  three  days,  and  sometimes  for  six  days.  In  like 
manner,  the  Essenes  ate  only  the  coarsest  food,  and  that  very  sparingly, 
while  they  drank  nothing  but  water.  Both  feasted  in  this  simple  manner 
at  night.  Both  were  great  predictors  of  future  events,  and  both  practised 
medicine ;  the  Therapeuts  curing  both  bodily  and  mental  diaeasea,  and  the 
Essenes  "  choosing  out  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients  what  they  found 
most  for  the  advantage  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  inquiring  after  such 
TOOtM  ami  stoneo  as  may  cure  distempers,"  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between 
the  Esaenes  and  Therapeuts  is  so  close  in  the  main,  as  to  prove  that  both 
communities  had  the  same  origin.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
accounts  we  have  of  them,  they  appear  to  differ  in  some  minor  points, 
particularly  in  that  the  Therapeuts  were  more  extravagant  in  their  monkish 
habits,  while  the  Essenes  seem  to  have  been,  of  all  the  monkish  fraternity, 
the  most  sober  and  rational  in  their  practices.  (Compare  Philo's  description 
of  the  Therapeuts  with  Joaephos's  representation  of  the  Essenes,  in  places 
previously  cited.) 

in  the  next  place,  we  have  to  compare  these  monks  with  those  of 
India  and  China,  already  described.  Between  these,  again,  we  expect  to 
find  no  radical  difference.  Their  fundamental  principles  appear  to  have 
been  precisely  the  same ;  so  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  they  are 
identical  in  origin.  The  manner  in  which  they  respectively  practised  these 
principles  may,  certainly,  present  some  features  of  dissimilarity ;  but  they 
are  all  of  minor  importance,  and  of  such  a  character  as  would  necessarily 
be  caused  by  the  vast  length  of  time  that  these  monachal  communities 
had  lived  apart,  by  the  different  climate  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  located,  and  by  other  external  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  observable  that  the  Therapeutic  monasteries,  or  convents,  bore  the  name 
by  which  the  Indian  monks  were  called.  Philo  says  of  the  Therapeuts^— 
'*  In  every  house  there  is  a  sacred  apartment  which  they  call  the  ^efivtiow, 
where,  letired  from  men,  they  perform  the  mysteries  of  a  pious  life."-— 
Clemeot,  in  his  Stroinata,  (lib.  iii.)  says  of  the  Indian  monks, — "  Neither 
the  Gymnosophists  nor  those  catted  Semnoi,  use  women." — ''  They  have 
virgins  caUed  Semnai," — "  Many  of  the  Brachmans  eat  no  living  creature, 

and  drink  no  wine Those  of  the  Indians  called  Semnoi, — that  is, 

venerable — go  naked  all  their  lives."  In  another  place,  (lib.  i.)  he  plainly 
shows  us  whom  he  means  by  the  Semnoi,  when  he  says, — '•  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Indian  philosophers,  the  Sarmans  and  the  Brachmans.  Hence, 
it  is  evident,  not  only  that  he  means  the  same  people  by  Sarmans  as  by 
Semnoi,  but  likewise  that  the  name  c^  the  latter  is  the  same  word  as  the 
word  Itfiveiov,  used  by  Philo.  Porphyry  also  makes  a  similar  distinction 
between  these  two  sects  of  Indian  monks,  called  by  Clement  Brachmans 
and  Semnoi  or  Sarmans ;  but  he  designates  the  latter  Samanei.  Strabo, 
(lib.  XV.  c.  1.)  again,  makes  the  following  difference  between  them.— 
*'  Mega^thenes  says  that  there  are  two  sects  of  Indian  philosophers,  the 
Brachmans  and  the  Garmans."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  monkish 
habits  of  each  sect.  Now,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  same  people 
are  meant  by  all  these  ancient  writers,  under  the  names  GarmanSf  Sarmans 
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Samanei  and  Setnnoi*  and  that  name  of  the  Therapeutic  convent — Ifft- 
vtiov,  is  of  a  cognate  origin  with  them.  But  even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
semnoi  (trefivog)  is  purely  a  Greek  word — and  not  a  word  imported  by 
Pythagoras  into  the  Greek  language,  denoting  Indian  ascetism,  or  the 
exercise  of  veneration, — of  which  there  is  no  evidendfe,  still,  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Therapeuts  with  the  Indian  monks,  it  is  sufficient  merely  that 
Philo  uses  ^€fiv(tov  for  the  convent  of  the  former,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria uses  2€/jivot  for  a  sect  of  the  latter.  There  are,  however,  much 
stronger  proofs  of  their  identity  than  the  resemblance  in  name.  The 
whole  of  their  doctrines,  discipline,  and  religious  exercise,  bears  the  closest 
affinity. — The  Therapeuts  and  Essenes,  like  the  Indian  monks,  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  the  only  object  of  their  religious  exercises, 
alike,  was  to  purify  this  soul.  The  Indian  monks,  like  the  Therapeuts 
and  Essenes,  were  called  philosophers.  Josephus  tells  us  that,  before  a 
person  was  initiated  to  the  society  of  the  Essenes.  he  was  obliged  to  take 
•'  tremendous  oaths"  that  he  would  not  violate  the  regulations  of  the 
fraternity ;  and  Bernier  assures  us  that  the  Indian  monks  took  a  similar 
oath,  and  to  the  same  effect.  As  the  Therapeuts  and  Essenes  lived  in 
monasteries,  so  lived  many  of  the  Indian  monks,  while  some  of  them 
retired  into  deserts,  and  led  a  solitary  life.  Among  both  there  were  grades 
of  dignity,  and  degrees  among  their  officers.  Both  had  stewards  to  man- 
age their  monasteries.  Bardesanes  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relate  that  the 
Saraneans,  as  well  as  the  Brachmins,  had  stewards  who  provided  for 
their  wants ;  and  Josephus  says  that  the  Essenes  had  •*  stewards  appointed 

*  Altbough  ffifAVOQ,  in  Greek,  now  means  renerahle,  reverend,  grate,  &e.,  yet  there  is 
no  proof  chat  it  was  originally  a  Greek  word;  for  no  root  can  be  pointed  oat,  from  which 
there  is  any  certainty,  or  even  probability,  that  it  has  been  derived.  To  imagine  thai  it 
is  rrom  <rfpw,  is  to  derive  it  from  a  word  which  is  clearly  not  genuine  Greek.  In  the 
Hindoo  scriptures  there  is  ample  mention  made  of  a  class  of  monks  called  Shanyasis, 
ShonyateSf  or  Sannyas.  It  was  very  easy  for  Megasthenes — and  Strabo,  about  three 
hundred  years  after  him — in  writing  names  which  were  in  a  lanfrnaee  they  did  not 
understand,  and  of  which  they  could  judge  of  their  orthoeraphy  only  by  sound — to  wriie 
this  word  Garmant.  The  fame  thing  may  be  said  of  Clement,  who  writes  it  both  Sar- 
mans  And  Semnoi;  of  Porphyry,  who  writes  it  Samanei;  and  of  Philo,  who  writes  the 
name  of  a  convent — Semneion  In  the  Indian  scriptures,  Sannyasre  means  a  person  who 
has  totally  renounced  all  worldly  pnrsuits,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  religious  exercises;' 
and  Sannyoi  means  the  religious  life  of  such  a  devotee.  (See  Wilkin^'s  Bhaf^vat-Geeta, 
pp.  81,  131.)  According  to  the  Laws  of  Menu,  a  Sannyasee  appears  to  be  of  a  higher 
sort  of  recluse  than  a  Biachmin, —  the  latter  seems  to  be  only  a  monk-priest;  but  the 
former  a  glorious  anchorite.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  that,  if  a  Brarkmin  wishes  to  become 
a  Sannyaife,  or  a  forest-anchorite,  be  must  dwell  in  the  forest;  have  his  patssions  sub- 
dued ;  subsist  on  herbs  and  roots ;  wear  an  antelope's  hide,  or  a  vesture  of  bark  ;  suffer 
the  hair  of  his  head,  his  beard,  and  his  nails  to  grow  to  the  utmost ;  eat  little  and 
seldom;  Bleep  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  haunt  of  pious  hermits;  and  strictly  ohsrrve 
the  laws  ordained  for  hermits.  (Laws  of  Menu,  chap,  vi.)  The  name  Sannyaseei  or 
Shonyaeet,  according  to  changes  incidental  to  spoken  language,  may  well  have  become 
Garmane,  and  afterwards  Sarmanty  Samneam,  Semnoi,  Stc. ;  especially  in  pasf^ine  from 
the  lani^uage  of  one  nation  to  that  of  another;  ju9t  as  the  people  of  that  vast  African 
desert,  now  called  Zaara,  were  once  named  Oaramanfes,  and  their  country  was  called 
Garamn  ;  but  afterwards  Sahara,  Zopara,  nnd  now  Zaar a.  And  indeed  there  is  ftome 
rea!«on  to  think  that  these  Garamantet  were  originally  a'lted  to  the  Indian  Garmans, 
described  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  ;  for  thev  wandered  in  the  deoert  nearly  naked  ; 
lived  in  common  ;  inhabited  cells;  subsisted  on  milk,  barley  meal,  and  dates;  and  onlj 
adopted  children. — Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  Strab.  2. 
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to  take  care  of  their  common  affairs."  The  Indian  ecriptures  enjoined 
tponka  to  part  with  all  worldly  goods  before  they  became  coenobites ;  and 
Jo&ephua  informs  us  that  this  was  a  practice  among  the  fisseues,  who 
lived  in  common.  The  monks  of  both  countries  also  abstained  from  flesh, 
from  intoxicating  liquor,  and  from  marriage.  So  much  alike  were  they  on 
the  point  of  marriage,  that  we  find  from  Josephus  that  some  of  the  £ssenes 
allowed  marriage  under  certain  conditions;  and  from  the  Hindoo  scrip- 
tures, that  the  Brachmins  had  conditions  under  which  their  disciples  could 
enter  into  the  marriage  state.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  they  despised 
wedlock ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  their  faith  was  the 
necessity  of  preserving  their  chastity.  Strabo,  and  also  Clement,  tell  us 
that  both  the  Brachmins  and  the  Semnoi  abstained  from  women,  and 
•*  knew  nothing  of  marriage,  nor  of  the  procreation  of  children ;"  and 
Josephus  informs  us  that  the  Essenes  esteemed  continence,  and  the  con- 
quest over  their  passions  to  be  virtues,  and  that  they  neglected  wedlock. 
The  monks  of  both  countries  also  made  a  practice  of  taking  no  food  for  a 
great  number  of  days,  when  in  deep  religious  exercise ;  always  subsisted 
on  the  coarsest  and  simplest  diet,  snch  as  bread  and  water ;  and  slept 
naked  on  the  ground.  The  Indian  monks  had  numerous  appointed  fast 
days,  and  so  had  the  Therapeuts.  The  former  diligently  read  the  Vedas, 
and  spent  much  time  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  and  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  Essenes,  studied  the  "  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  devoted  much  of 
their  time  to  prayer  and  psalm-singing.  They  were  also  very  much  alike 
in  their  numerous  ablutions,  and  in  their  remarkable  notions  of  ceremo- 
nial uncleanness.  According  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  books,  a  person  might 
contract  a  ceremonial  uncleanness  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  could  not  take 
part  in  any  religious  worship  or  ceremony,  until  he  was  purified  in  confor- 
mity to  the  prescribed  form ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes 
believed  in  similar  pollutions  and  purifications.  The  highest  degree  of 
aaintship  that  a  Hindoo  could  reach  was  that  of  a  Sannyasee,  or  Semnos^ 
which  means  a  monk  of  the  most  venerable  order.  One  of  the  Hindoo 
books  describes  such  a  man  as  too  holy  to  be  touched  by  a  monk  of  an 
inferior  sanctity.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  Josephus  says  of  the 
Essenes,  that  '*  so  far  were  the  juniors  inferior  to  the  seniors  that,  if  the 
seniors  should  be  touched  by  the  juniors,  they  must  wash  themselves  as  if 
they  had  intermixed  with  a  company  of  foreigners.  Further,  before  a 
person  could  become  an  Indian  monk,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  spend 
much  time  in  a  state  of  probation.  The  Shasters  say  that — if  a  young 
man — he  must  exercise  himself  in  prayer,  in  subduing  his  passions  of  anger 
and  revenge,  in  abstainining  from  women,  in  acquiring  the  love  of  truth* 
in  learning  to  sleep  but  little  and  eat  but  little,  and  so  on,  for  a  period  of 
from  fiYe  to  twelve  years,  before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  first  degree 
of  the  fraternity's  kofy  orders.  He  had  several  other  degrees  to  go 
through,  in  a  similar  manner,  before  he  could  become  a  perfect  monk.  In 
like  manner,  as  Josephus  assures  us.  "  if  any  one  had  a  mind  to  join  the 
Easeues.  he  was  not  immediately  admitted,  but  was  prescribed  the  same 
method  of  living  which  they  used,  for  a  year,  while  he  continued  excluded. 
When  he  had  given  evidence  during  that  time,  that  he  could  observe  their 
continence,  be  approached  nearer  to  their  way  of  living,  and  was  made  a 
partaker  of  the  water  of  purification ;  yet  he  was  not  even  then  admitted 
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to  live  with  them  ;  but  after  this  demon stration  of  fortitade.  his  temper 
was  tried  two  years  more,  and  if  he  appeared  worthy,  they  mi^ht  then 
admit  him  to  their  society."    The  Therapeuts.  and  apparently  the  Essenes, 
like  the  Indians,  also  had  nuns,  or  holy  virg^ins ; — devoted  the  night  to 
religious  meditation, — underwent  severe  bodily  tortures  and  mortiBcations, 
— rejected  all  pleasures  as  the  greatest  evil, — delighted  in  suffering  pain, 
as  the  soul's  only  salvation, — took  up  their  abodes  in  solitary  spots, — 
believed  in  fate, — foretold  future  events, — were  very  renowned  physicians. 
In  fine,  the  Therapeuts  and  Essenes,  in  every  particular,  were  perfectly 
identical  with  the   Indian  monks,  whose  elaborate  instructions  for  the 
regulation  of  monachism,  as  contained  in  their  divine  books,  together  with 
the  extremely  ancient  origin  of  these  books  themselves,  prove  that  it  was 
a  national  institution  among  them,  some  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era.      For  corroboration  of  all  the  foregoing  statements  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  writers  already  cited  on  the  subject  of  monachism. 
Having  thus  traced  pagan  monkery  to  the  very  time  and  place  in 
which  Jesus  was  born,  we  now  come  to  Christian  monkery,  leaving,  how- 
ever,  for  the  present,   unnoticed  any  indications   observable  that   the 
founder  of  the  Christian  faith  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  monachism.     It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  the  origin  of 
Christian  monkery  to  St.  Antony,  Paul  the  Simple,  Pachomius,  and  Hila- 
rion, — all  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  of  our  era.     Indeed,  it  has  been 
the   custom  to  regard   monkery  as  a  mode  of  religious  life  absolutely 
invented  by  these  worthies  ;  while  heathen  monkery  has  been  passed  over 
in  silence,  especially  by  Christian  writers,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that,  to  introduce  it,  would  be  to  identify  Christianity  with  Paganism. — 
Christian  monkery,  however,  is  much  older  than  the  third  century.     Irrespec- 
tively of  the  evidence  deducible  from  what  has  already  been  advanced 
regarding  this  mode  of  religious  life  among  the  pagans,  we  have  direct 
historical  proof  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  first  Christian  community  of  which 
we  have  any  account.     We  are  scarcely  told  that  Jesus  ascended  bodily 
hito  heaven,  before  wc  are  furnished  with  evidence  that  Christians  led  a 
monastic  life, — precisely  the  same  as  that  of  those  pagan  monks  called 
Therapeuts  and  Essenes.     Like  these,  the  first  Christians  (vid.  ante,  pp. 
214 — *223.)  gave  up  all  their  property  to  their  leaders ;  lived  in  commu- 
nity, or  together  in  a  convent,  having  all  things  in  common;  had  stewards, 
or  deacons,  to  manage  their  common  affairs,  provide  for  their  necessities, 
and  serve  their  tables,  so  that  all  the  rest  of  them  might  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  religious  exercises.     So  closely  did  these  Christians 
resemble  the  pagan  monks,  that  Eusebius,  in  citing  Fhilo's  description  of 
the  Therapeuts,  could  not  avoid  pronouncing  them  identical  with  each 
other.     Again,  St.  Paul'd  Epistles  to  the  Christians  whom  he  addresses 
throughout  breathe  of  the  spirit  of  monachism.    He  teaches  bodily  morti- 
ficationa,  gives  a  decided  preference  to  a  state  of  celibacy  over  that  of 
marriage,  urges  fasting  and  prayer,  and  gives  frequent  cautions  against 
indulging  in  pleasures.     He  exhorts  the  Romans  (viii.  4—11.)  to  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit ;  telling  them  that  to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.     He  tells 
the  Colossians  (lii.  6.)  to  mortify  their  members  upon  earth.     He  cautions 
the  Galatiaos  (v.  16,  25.)  against  fulfilling  the  losU  of  the  flesh,  and 
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ntgCB  them  to  cracify  the  flesh  with  the  affectioDS  and  lasts ;  thns  teaching' 
the  same  doctrine  precisely  as  the  Indian  monks.  He  only  tolerates 
marriage  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  propriety;  and  says,  (1  Cor.  vii.) 
•*  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  toach  a  woman," — "  I  say,  therefore,  to 
the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I." — ' 
He  proceeds  to  teach  that  it  is  good  for  both  male  and  female  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  celibacy,  so  as  to  be  without  worldly  care,  and  able  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  spiritual  things ;  stating  his  reason. — that  the  un- 
married man  studied  how  to  please  the  Lord,  but  the  married  man  how  to 
please  his  wife  ;  and  that  the  virgin  cared  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that 
she  might  be  holy  both  in  body  and  spirit,  but  the  married  woman  cared 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  bow  she  might  please  her  husband.  lu  these 
instances,  like  many  others  that  could  be  adduced,  Paul  clearly  teaches 
rank  monachism.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  Elssenes,  he  does  not  absolutely 
prohibit  marriage.  Nor  does  he  insist  upon  total  abstinence  from  wine 
like  some  monkish  teachers ;  for.  while  he  charges  bishops  not  to  be  g^ven 
to  wine,  he  allows  Timothy  a  little  wine  for  the  benefit  of  his  stomach, 
and  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  Hmothy,  however,  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  monkish  rule  of  drinking  only  water ;  for  Paul  tells  him, — 
•*  Drink  no  longer  water."  In  the  time  of  Paul,  there  were  among 
Christians  diverse  views  touching  the  monastic  life.  Some  were  very 
strict  monks,  utterly  forbidding  marriage,  and  insisting  upon  total  absti- 
nence from  animal  food.  Against  these,  Paul— who  appears  to  have  been 
moderate  in  his  ascetic  views — ^bitterly  inveighs.  He  also  makes  very 
light  of  the  monkish  exercises  or  macerations,  pronouncing  them  to  profit 
but  little.  (I  Tim.  iv.)  All  this,  however,  shows  that  monkery  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  Christianity  at  this  early  period.  The  same  fact  is 
proved  by  the  contents  of  that  ancient  narrative — "  The  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla."  (See  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  or  Fabricius's  Codex 
Apocryphus  Nov.  Test.  Whether  this  romantic  production,  which  was  in 
great  renown  among  the  early  Christians,  is  genuine*  or  not,  is  immaterial 
to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  was  in 
existence  early  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. — It  is  mentioned 
by  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century,  as  being  then  comparatively  old. — 
He  truly  says  it  was  forged  by  a  presbyter  of  Asia,  who  confessed  that  he 
had  fabricated  it  out  of  reverence  to  Paul.  But  the  statement  made  in  the 
narrative  itself  to  the  eflfect  that  there  was  a  day  kept  sacred  to  Thecla's 
memory,  shows  that  the  tale  about  her  sufferings  was  old  when  the  narra- 
tive was  written.  The  same  thing  is  proved  by  Evagrius  Scholasticus. 
(lib.  iii.  c.  8.)  who  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Basiliscus,  erected  and 
dedicated  a  noble  temple  to  Thecla,  which  he  says  existed  in  his  time. — 
Now,  the  tale  about  Thecla  must  be  very  ancient,  before  the  former  of 
these  writers  would  have  ventured  to  state  that  a  festival  was  kept  to  her 
memory,  and  the  latter  that  a  temple  had  been  dedicated  to  her.  Had  not 
such  a  temple  and  such  a  feast  existed,  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that 
they  did  exist  in  the  time  of  the  writers  would  soon  be  detected.     Every 

*  Cyprian,  Easebius,  Evagrius,  Epiphanius,  Augustin,  Gre^nry  Nazianzen,  Chrysoa- 
toiD,  and  Sulpiciua  Severus,  refer  to  the  Hiatory  of  Thecla.  Raroniua,  Locrinna,  Wake, 
and  Grabba,  consider  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  ApoatoUc  age. — Hom'i  Aitoeryphal 
New  Tettameni, 
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thing  goes  to  show  that  the  story  of  Thecia  originated,  at  least,  in  the  first 
century.  Now,  in  this  tale,  the  following  things  are  related. — ^That  Paul 
preached — •'  Blessed  are  they  who  keep  their  flesh  undefiled" — "  Blessed 
are  the  chaste" — ••  Blessed  are  they  who  abandon  their  secular  enjoy- 
ments"—"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  wives  as  though  they  had  them 
not" — "Blessed  are  the  bodies  and  souls  of  virgins;  for  they  are  accept- 
able to  God,  and  shall  not  lose  the  reward  of  their  virginity." — That,  ia 
consequence  of  preaching  celibacy,  he  was  accused  of  deluding  young  men 
and  virgins,  persuading  them  not  to  marry,  but  continue  as  they  were,  and 
telling  them  they  should  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  unless  they  remained 
chaste,  and  avoided  defiling  their  flesh. — That  he  taught  that  matrimony 
was  unlawful ;  perverted  the  minds  of  married  women ;  deprived  young 
men  of  their  intended  wives,  and  virgins  of  their  intended  husbands. — 
That,  with  other  monks,  who  had  parted  with  all  their  property,  and  lived 
with  him  in  a  cave,  he  fasted  and  prayed  for  six  days. — That  Thecia 
abandoned  Thamyris,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
mother,  followed  Paul. — That  she  preserved  her  chastity,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  and  desperate  attempts  made  to  violate  her. — ^That  she 
entered  a  cave  in  a  mountain,  where  she  was  sorely  tempted  by  the  devil, 
and  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  women,  who  resorted  to  her  for 
religious  instruction,  renounced  the  world,  and  shared  her  monastic  life. — 
That,  whilst  in  this  cave,  she  prophesied  future  events,  performed  wonder- 
ful miracles,  cast  out  a  vast  number  of  demons,  add  cured  such  a  number 
of  various  diseases,  that  the  physicians  of  the  country  **  lost  all  the  profit 
of  their  trade." — ^That  she  dwelt  in  this  cave  for  seventy-two  years,  even 
till  "  she  was  ninety  years  old,  when  the  Lord  translated  her''  to  heaven. 
Such  is  the  monkish  character  of  this  tale, — told  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  and  bearing  internal  evidence  that  what 
Christian  advocates  regard  as  being  then  a  new  religion,  was,  in  its  incipi- 
ent state,  quite  as  monastic  as  any  of  the  pagan  religions  already  noticed. 
Of  an  equally  monachal  character  is  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas" — a  pro- 
duction which  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Hermas  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul ;  (Uom.  xvi.  14  )  which  was  read  publicly  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
ancient  Christians ;  which  is  quoted  with  reverence  by  Origen,  £usebiu8, 
Athanasius,  and  other  early  Fathers ;  and  which  is  to  this  day  found 
attached  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 
When  Hermiis  is  alone  on  a  mountain,  fasting  and  praising  God,  an  angel 
whom  he  describes  as  having  a  reverent  appearance,  clad  in  the  habiliment 
of  a  shepherd,  and  carrying  a  bag  on  his  back,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand — 
the  very  picture  of  a  monk — appears  to  him,  and  teaches  him  what  a*real 
fast  should  be.  (Comp.  lib.  ii.  Command,  i.  Introd.  with  lib.  iii.  Simil.  v.) 
This  angel,  whom  Hermas  calls  a  shepherd,  also  teaches  him  how  to  purify 
his  soul  in  fasting ;  namely,  by  refraining  from  every  shameful  act,  from 
every  filthy  word,  from  every  hurtful  desire,  and  from  all  the  vanity  of  the 
present  world ;  and  adds  that,  on  the  day  he  fasts,  he  is  to  taste  nothing 
but  bread  and  water,  and  is  to  give  to  the  poor  what  he  saves  in  fasting. 
The  book  also  teaches  that  riches  should  be  cast  away ;  that  people  should 
serve  the  Lord  poor;  that  the  pious  should  not  hoard  up  riches;  that  they 
should  not  be  possessed  of  houses  and  lands ;  and  that  although  marriage 
is  not  altogether  sinful^  yet  celibacy  is  much  more  meritorious.—"  He  that 
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tilarrieB*  sins  not ;  howbeit,  if  he  remain  single,  he  shall  thereby  gain  to 
himself  great  honour  before  the  Lord."  (Lib.  ii.  Com.  iv.)  In  a  word* 
the  very  essence  of  the  Shepherd  of  Herraas  is  monastic.  Again,  in  an 
Epistle  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Clement,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Peter, 
and  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Paul,  (Phil.  iv.  3.)  we  find  evident  traces  of 
monachism,  such  as-^"  Let  him  that  is  pure  in  the  flesh,  not  grow  proud 
of  it,  knowing  that  it  was  another  who  gave  him  continence ;"  and  so  on. 
(xvii.  38.)  Ignatius,  again,  another  Apostolic  Father,  follows  in  the  same 
monkish  strain,  saying, — **  If  any  roan  can  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy  to 
the  honour  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  let  him  remain  without  boasting ;  but  if 
he  boast,  he  is  undone.'*  (Epist.  to  Polycarp.)  The  following  testimony  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  already  cited,  (p.  218.)  shows  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  practices  of  the  Christians,  about  the 
year  110,  and  the  usages  of  the  monkish  Essenes  and  Therapeuts.  He 
informs  us  that  those  Christians  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  arrested,  told 
him  that  "  they  made  it  a  practice,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet  together  before 
daylight,  to  sing  hymns,  with  responses,  to  Christ  and  God,  and  to  bind  theni'- 
seives  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  do  any  wrong  act ;  but  that  they  would  not 
commit  thefts,  or  robberies,  or  acts  of  unchastity ;  that  they  would  never 
violate  a  trust ;  that  when  these  observances  were  finished  they  separated, 
and  afterwards  came  together  again  to  a  common  and  innocent  repast."-^ 
In  like  manner,  precisely,  we  are  told  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  that  the 
Therapeuts  and  Essenes  came  together  before  daylight  to  pray  and  sing 
hymns,  in  the  last  clauses  of  which  hymns  they  all  joined  in  chorus, — that 
they  bound  themselves  by  "  tremendous  oaths,"  among  other  things,  not 
to  do  harm  to  any  one ;  not  to  commit  theft  or  robbery ;  not  to  violate 
their  chastity ;  and  not,  for  their  lives,  to  divulge  the  sacred  doctrines  of 
their  sect  to  the  uninitiated  ; — that,  after  their  ceremonies  of  praying  and 
singing,  they  dispersed,  but  shortly  after,  met  again  and  partook  of  food 
together  in  the  same  apartment,  having  all  things  in  common.  The  paral- 
lel is  perfect.  If  we  take  a  step  onwards  about  thirty  years,  to  the  time 
of  Justin  Martyr,  we  shall  find  him,  in  his  second  Apology,  boasting  of 
the  chastity  of  the  Christian  monks  and  nuns,  and  saying — '*  There  are 
among  us  many  men  and  women,  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  who  became 
disciples  of  Christ  in  their  childhood,  and  have  ever  since  maintained  their 
chastity."  Tatian,  his  disciple — who  was  at  the  head  of  a  community  of 
people  called  Encratities,  (Abstainers)  who  condemned  marriage  as  an 
impurity,  and  led  a  thoroughly  monastic  life — uses  still  more  vaunting 
language,  when  he  says — *'  You  Greeks  say  that  we  play  the  fool  among 
wives  and  boys,  virgins  and  old  women.  But  your  poetess  Sappho  was  an 
impudent  courtezan,  and  sang  her  own  wantonness.  Our  women,  on  the 
contrary,  are  chaste,  and  our  virgins,  at  the  distaff,  utter  divine  oracles 
much  more  clearly  than  that  girl  of  yours."  Irenaeus,  (Cont.  Haer.  lib.  iv. 
c.  30.)  in  repelling  a  charge  made  by  the  Marcionites — a  Gnostic  sect 
who  condemned  marriage,  and  were  thorough  anchorites — against  the 
more  moderate  monks,  namely,  that  they  defiled  themselves  by  commerce 
with  their  heathen  neighbours,  says,— "If he  who  makes  these  charges 
glories  in  his  knowledge,  or  separates  himself  from  the  society  of  the  un- 
believers, and  gets  nothing  from  other  men,  but  is  stark  naked  and  bare- 
footed, living  houseless  in  the  mountains,  like  the  animal  that  eats  gras9« 
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shall  he  be  excused  because  he  does  not  know  the  necessity  thai  we  are  wutif 
of  dealing  with  other  men  ?**  Here,  the  plea  of  Irenseaa  for  not  carryiDg 
monkery  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfectioo  as  the  Marcionites  was,  simply, 
that  he  ^as  prevented  by  circumstances,  or  the  nature  of  his  avocation. — 
About  the  same  period,  we  find  Athenagoras  (Apol.  s.  33.)  saying — "  Each 
one  among  us  has  his  own  wife,  whom  he  has  legally  married,  and  whom 
he  uses  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  children,  and  no  farther.  There 
are  also  among  us  both  men  and  women  who  have  grown  old  in  celibacy, 
with  the  hope  of  a  closer  union  with  God.  Now,  if  the  state  of  sexual  absti* 
nence  draws  us  near  to  God,  the  very  thought  and  desire  of  carnal  pleasure 
draws  us  away  from  him.  We  therefore  avoid  those  thoughts,  and  much 
more  the  acts  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  in  word,  but  iu  deed,  that  we 
carry  out  our  principle,  that  each  should  remain  in  the  virgin  purity  \u 
which  he  was  born,  or  should  limit  himself  to  one  marriage  ;  for  a  second 
one  is  but  decent  adultery."  Although  the  early  Christian  monks,  like 
the  heathen  Essenes,  did  not  altogether  deny  the  utility  of  first  marriages, 
because,  without  them,  they  perceived  they  could  not  have  holy  virgins, 
yet  second  marriages  they  condemned  as  decidedly  adulterous.  Theophilua 
of  Antioch  (lib.  iii.)  tells  us  that,  among  the  Christians  of  his  time — as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century — the  exercises  of  bodily  morti« 
fication*   were  practised,  monogamy  observed,  and   chastity  sedulously 

*  Eyirparfca  avctirai, — ^I'his  was  a  technical  expreBsion  amonK  tlie  monastic  lrat«r- 
nity,  denoting  the  whole  course  of  the  ascetic  practice*.  Literally,  it  meana  to  irerrut 
it^f-govemment  with  regard  to  sensual  pleasures.  We  frequently  meet  with  tyxparna 
in  tiie  New  Testament,  haring  rererence  to  the  monkish  pracliceK  of  the  early  Christiana. 
But  in  the  Englisli  Tension,  its  real  meaning  is  concealed  under  the  word  temperoftce, 
into  which  it  is  generally  translated.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Galatiaos,  (▼.  16 — SS.) 
uses  it  in  conjunction  with  other  expressions  which  plainly  show  that  bis  doctrine  was 
thoroughly  monastic.  Having,  inter  alia,  said  that  the  fle(>h  lusted  against  the  spirit, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  flesh  was  adultery,  fornication,  unclranness,  la<>civiou$ne8s,  ^c.^ 
be  adds  that  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  was  long-suifering,  self-mortification  or  self-govern- 
ment  {tyKpartut),  and  that  those  who  were  Christ's  bad  crucified  the  flesh  with  its 
afFectiona  and  lusts,  so  aa  to  live  and  walk  in  the  spirit. — A  doctrine  saTouring  more 
atrongly  of  the  most  austere  monk  was  never  delivered  by  any  one  of  the  pagan  Bohzms, 
He  preached  the  aame  doctrine  of  tyKpartia  to  Felix,  so  as  to  terrify  and  disgust  him. 
(Acts  xxiv.  25.)  Sometimes  he  uses  the  verb,  cyrparcvo/iai,  such  as  (1  Cor.  rii.  5 — 9.) 
where  he  recommends  celibacy,  and  says  that  when  Christians  cannot  restrain  tbem- 
■elves  by  aelf-mortification — the  very  meaning  of  the  verb  tyKpartvofiat,  which  he  uses 
— theyhad  better  marry,  or,  more  literally,  go  together,  **  than  to  burn."  In  another 
place,  (1  Cor.  ix.  35.)  where  he  usee  this  verb,  he  evidently  refers  to  the  monkish  prac- 
tice of  self-mortification.  For  he  says  that  every  one  who  agonized,  or  strove  in  great 
pain  {ayuviZoftivofi)  practised  aelf-mortification  (lyKpanvtrai)  in  all  things ;  and  in 
the  next  sentence  but  one,  he  says  that  he  himself  pommelled  his  body  till  it  was  bUck 
— viriawtaK^ — in  order  to  bring  it  into  subjection.  Paul — or  whoever  wrote  this  Epistle 
— appears  to  have,  in  thia  place,  borrowed  a  few  ideas  from  the  heathen  philosopher, 
Epictetus :  if  not,  both  of  them  have  drawn  from  the  same  source.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare 1  Cor.  iz.  24 — 27,  with  the  following  passage  from  chapter  xxxt.  of  Epictetua'a 
Bnehifidion^ — **  Would  you  be  a  winner  in  the  Olympic  games  ?  so  would  I ;  for  it  is  a 
proud  position.  Bat  let  me  intreat  you  to  consider  what  muat  precede  this,  and  what 
may  follow  it,  and  then  make  the  attempt  Yon  must  live  by  rule,  eat  what  is  unpala- 
table, refrain  from  dainties,  habituate  yourself  to  constant  ascetlsm,  being  ^t  tbe  ap- 
pointed time  in  heat  and  cold.  You  must  also  abstain  from  wine  and  cold  liquors  ;  and 
must,  in  short,  be  as  aubmissiTe  to  all  the  directions  of  your  master  aa  to  that  of  a  phy. 
sician.*'  This  passage  throws  much  light  upon  Paul's  comparison  of  a  monachal  life  to 
a  racs  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  dearly  shows  the  character  of  his  doctrine. 
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guarded.  Clement,  in  his  Stromata,  (lib.  i.)  although  not  a  perfect  hater 
of  the  ileah,  and  although  an  advocate  of  marriage  in  some  cases,  yet 
assures  us  that  continence  consists  not  only  in  abstaining  from  amorous 
pleasures,  but  in  despising  all  earthly  possessions  and  worldly  delights ; 
and  he  highly  extols  the  virtue  of  celibacy  and  virginity.  He  would.  how« 
ever,  confine  these  monkish  practices  to  their  original  purposes,  and 
orthodox  design.  For  he  says, — '*  He  who,  from  haired  conceived  against 
the  fe»h,  abstains  from  conjugal  intercourse  and  convenient  food,  is 
indocile  and  impious,  and  continent  without  reason"  We  find  the  same 
sentiment  in  a  production  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Canon  51.  prescribes  that  if  any 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  abstained  from  marriage,  flesh,  or  wine,  not  for 
ascetic  purposes,  but  from  abhorrence  of  them,  should  either  be  corrected  or 
deposed.  If  we  turn  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  where  dwelt  the  earliest  Latin 
Fathers  whose  works  have  descended  to  us,  we  shall  find,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  at  Carthage,  a  fiery  presbyter  called  Tertullian,  who 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  celibacy,  virginity,  corporeal  macerations,  noc- 
turnal Tigilanoe,  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine,  together  with  all  other 
things  which  good  monks  considered  to  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
body,  and  strengthen  the  soul.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection, 
(c.  8.)  he  says — "  Those  sacrifices  are  acceptable  to  God  which  the  flesh 
offers  by  its  own  suffering, — I  mean  those  conflicts  of  the  soul,  fasting, 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine,  and  the  filth  attached  to  it ;  also  virginity, 
widowhood,  and  monogamy."  He  had,  however,  reason  to  admire  these 
monastic  virtues,  particularly  virginity,  with  less  ardour ;  for  he  found  that 
many  professed  virgins  did  worse  than  entering  into  an  honourable  state 
of  wedlock.  He  therefore  says^-"  It  is  vanity,  not  piety,  which  induces 
them  to  profess  virginity  ;  some  times  their  belly,  their  God, — they  desire 
free  maintenance ;  for  the  brethren  gladly  receive  and  support  the  virgins. 
They  are  publicly  presented  to  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  consecrated ; 
their  good  deed  is  proclaimed.  They  are  loaded  by  the  brethren  with 
honours  and  gifts.  If  one  falls  from  the  grace  of  virginity,  she  still  appears 
with  her  head  uncovered,  and  makes  no  change  in  her  dress,  lest  she 
should  betray  her  condition.  These  apostates  still  claim  to  be  virgins,  and 
will  not  confess,  until  they  are  betrayed  by  the  cries  of  their  new-bom 
children.  Virgins  of  this  sort  readily  beget  and  bear  children,  which  are 
very  much  like  their  fathers.  Such  are  the  vices  which  result  from  con- 
strained virginity.  Besides,  the  desire  of  being  seen,  and  of  pleasing  the 
men,  is  not  becoming  to  a  virgin.  However  good  her  intentions  may  be, 
there  is  unavoidable  danger  in  her  exposing  herself  to  the  gaze  of  many 
eyes ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  her  vanity  is  tickled  by  the  fingers  that 
point  at  her, — ^while  she  is  too  much  loved,  and  is  warmed  by  the  constant 
embraces  and  kisses  of  the  brethren  and  sisters."  He  was  alro  very  much 
annoyed  to  think  that  the  institution  of  virginity — so  highly  esteemed  by 
Christians — was  then  among  the  heathens  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
had  been  established,  not  only  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  at  a  period  far  b^ond  the  reach  of  the  most  ancient  historical  accounts 
then  extant.  In  his  Treatise  on  Monogamy,  (sec.  13.)  he  says — "  We 
know  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  and  of  Juno,  in  a  town  of  Achaia,— -of  Apollo, 
at  Ephesns,— and  of  Minerva,  at  several  placet.    We  also  know  continent 
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tnen.  {Particularly  those  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis.  The  African  Ceree, 
likewise,  has  women,  who,  having  renounced  their  marriage,  will  after- 
wards avoid  the  touch  of  a  man,  and  refuse  to  kiss  even  their  own  sons. — 
See  how  the  Devil,  next  to  luxury,  invented  a  destructive  chastity  !"  In 
his  Prescriptions,  (sec.  40.)  he  says,  the  Devil  "  baptizes  some  as  believers 
and  followers  of  his;  promises  them  purification  from  sin,  by  baptism; 
and  if  I  rightly  remember,  the  god  Mithras  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  the  foreheads  of  his  worshippers.  And  then  too,  he  limits  his  cliief 
priest  to  one  marriage,  and  has  also  his  virgins  and  his  male  professors  of 
continence."  Origen,  who  was  born  only  lb5  years  after  the  time  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  been  born,  was  a  thorough-going  monk.  He  carried  the 
doctrine  of  .bodily  mortification  so  far  into  practice  as  to  mutilate  himself, 
according  to  Jesus's  sanction  in  Matthew  xix.  12.  Eusebius  (Hi^t.  Eccles. 
lib.  vi.  c.  8.)  tells  us  that  Origen  underwent  this  operation  when  very 
voung,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  greatly  admired  the  deed.  He 
also,  in  the  same  book,  (c.  3.)  furnishes  us,  inUr  alia,  with  the  following 
particulars  of  Origen's  monachal  career.  He  says — •*  As  his  doctrine,  so 
was  his  life." — **  He  induced  numbers  to  imitate  him." — "  Many  years  did 
he  continue  to  lead  the  life  of  philosophy,*  completely  removing  from  him 
all  the  incentives  to  youthful  passions  ;  during  the  whole  day  undergoing 
no  trifling  amount  of  hard  exercise,  and  at  night  devoting  himself,  the  most 
of  the  time,  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  restraining  himself,  to 
the  utmost,  by  the  most  rigid  and  philosophical  life.  Sometimes  he  was 
exercised  in  the  discipline  of  fasting ;  then  again,  at  night,  he  limited  his 
time  for  sleep,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  great  zeal,  he  never  enjoyed 
on  his  bed,  but  upon  the  bare  ground.  But  most  of  all,  he  thought  that 
the  evangelical  precepts  of  our  Saviour  should  be*  observed,  in  which  he 
exhorts  that  we  should  not  have  two  coats,  nor  make  use  of  shoes,  nor 
pass  our  time  in  care  for  the  future.  Indulging,  also,  an  ardour  greater 
than  his  vears,  he  persevered  in  cold  and  nakedness ;  and  advancing  to 
the  greatest  extremes  of  poverty,   astonished,  most  of  all,  his  nearest 

friends He  is  said  to  have  walked  the  ground  for  many  years 

without  any  shoes,  and  also  to  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and 
other  food  not  necessary  for  sustenance,  many  years,  se  that  now  he  was 
in  danger  of  subverting  and  destroying  his  stomach."  Hence,  we  see  how 
far  from  the  truth  is  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  monachism  was  a 
creature  introduced  into  Christianity  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It 
formed  its  very  essence  at  the  time  we  have  the  first  account  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  it  will  more  pointedly  be  shown  before  the  close  of  this  section. 
In  the  time  of  Origen,  monachism  was  as  perfect  and  as  flourishing  among 
Christians  as  ever  it  had  been  among  the  firachmins  and  fioodhis'ts. 
Abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and  sexual  intercourse — with  the  express 
view  of  purifying  the  soul — was  rigidly  enforced.  But  let  us  hear  Origen 
himself  on  this  point.  In  his  Answer  to  Celsus,  (lib.  v.)  he  says — "When 
we  abstain  from  flesh,  we  do  so  in  order  to  chasten  the  body,  and  bring  it 

•  That  it,  a  life  of  monachal  Belf-mortification.  Just  as  tbe  terms  pkilvsophtra  and 
phUosophy  are  used  by  the  Greek  writera  to  denote  Indian  monks  and  monkery,  8o  are 
the  same  terms  used  by  the  Christian  Fathers  to  ««ipnify  Christian  monk*  and  monkery. 

Philoiophy  here,  in  Eusebius,  means  the  whole  system  of  monachal  exercise,  and 

phUotophical  life,  the  life  of  a  monk. 
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to  Bubmission;  eradicate  our  earthly  members — lecheroua  impurity,  lascivi* 
OQsnesSy  depraved  affections,  so  that  we  may  mortify  our  corporea)  actions." 
In  his  nineteenth  Homily  on  Jeremiah,  (sec.  4.)  in  recommending  pious 
fraud,  and  ••  useful  deceptions/'he  says — ••  There  are  some  who  thereby 
exercise  chastity  and  purity  ;  and  others  who  thereby  exercise  monogamy ; 
the  former  believing  they  are  lost  if  they  marry  at  all ;  and  the  latter 
believing  they  are  lost  if  they  marry  a  second  time."  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  total  abstinence  from  marriage  is  by  far  the  most  meritorious,  in 
both  male  and  female.  Such  were  the  monachal  notions  prevalent  in  his 
time.  Contemporary  with  Origen  was  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who, 
when  he  embraced  Christianity,  forthwith  parted  with  all  his  worldly 
goods,  and,  in  order  to  lead  a  life  of  monkish  purity,  abandoned  his  wife. 
In  his  Treatise  on  the  Dress  of  Virgins,  he  has  written  much  which  shows 
that,  in  his  time,  Christian  monkery  had  for  a  long  time  luxuriantly 
flourished.  Of  the  virgins,  he  says,  they  were  the  flower  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tree. — the  glory  and  ornament  of  spiritual  grace, — the  most  joyful 
race, — the  perfect  and  incorrupt  work  of  praise  and  honour,— the  image 
of  God's  holiness.  His  own  language,  however,  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  work,  proves  that  these  virgins  were  not  so  spotless  as  he  would 
have  them  ;  for  he  charges  them  with  the  pride  of  gay  dress,  with  painting 
their  faces  and  dying  their  hair,  and  with  being  fond  of  presenting  them* 
sclves  at  marriage  feasts  to  join  in  wanton  sports  and  filthy  speeches,  by 
which  lust  was  inflamed,  and  the  passions  of  the  married  couple  were 
excited.  In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  immodest  practices,  he  says 
— "  The  church  often  complains  of  her  virgins,  and  groans  at  the  infamous 
tales  which  are^told  of  them.  Thus,  the  beauty  of  the  virgins  is  withered, 
the  honour  of  continency  and  purity  is  destroyed,  and  all  their  glory  and 
dignity  are  profaned."  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  so  old  were  those  branches 
of  monachism — virginity  and  celibacy — that  it  had  become  a  practice  for  a 
monk-priest,  and  also  for  a  deacon,  to  take  one  of  these  virgins — these 
brides  of  Christ,  as  they  were  called — out  of  a  monastery,  to  live  with  him 
in  his  private  abode ;  both  the  priest  and  the  virgin  being  under  a  vow  to 
maintain  their  chastity.  This  practice  frequently  led  to  disgrace.*  Cyprian 
says  to  Pomponius — "  You  ask  for  my  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  those  virgins  who,  after  making  a  vow  to  live  in  a  state  of  virginity, 
have  been  caught  lying  in  bed  with  men — one  of  whom  you  say  was  a 
deacon — and  who  confessed  they  had  slept  with  the  men,  but  affirmed  they 
were  still  pure  virgins."  After  expressing  his  opinion  that  virgins  should 
not  be  allowed  even  to  live  in  the  same  abode. as  men,  and  that  such 
should  immediately  be  separated,  he  says — "  We  have  seen  many  grievous 
falls  resulting  from  this  practice  ;  and  through  these  illicit  and  dangerous 
connexions  we  have  seen  many  virgins  corrupted."  Basil,  bishop  of 
Caesarea.  addresses  his  55th  Epistle  to  a  priest  who  had  kept  in  his  house 
a  virgin  that  was  under  vow.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  practice 
was  so  general  that  the  Council  of  Nice  had,  long  before,  decreed  that  no 
man  should  keep  in  his  house  women  who  were  not  his  near  relations ; 
and  he  adds — *'  The  honour  of  celibacy  consists  in  separation  from  women." 

*  See  a  great  number  of  ancient  authorities,  to  this  effect,  collected  in  the  Fathers  of 
tke  Duert,  vol.  i.  pp.  208 — 238. 
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St.  Jerome,  St.  Chrysostom,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  others,  bring  similar 
charges  against  the  monks  and  nuns  of  this  period.  We  must,  however, 
desist ;  as  we  have  now  traced  Christian  monkery  up  to  the  fourth  century, 
in  which,  as  admitted  on  all  hands,  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  But 
in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  historical  evidence  advanced,  who  will  contend 
that  it  was  in  this  century  monachism  was  introduced,  or  even  established 
among  Christians  ?  Who  will,  with  St.  Jerome, — a  man  who  was  himself 
a  fiery  monk,  who  attributed  to  Christianity  the  origin  of  everything  he 
thought  was  good,  and  who,  in  almost  all  of  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Epistles  that  have  descended  to  us,  treats  of  monks, — who  will,  with  him, 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  his  contemporaries — St.  Antony  and  St.  Paol 
the  Simple — were  the  Fathers  of  Christian  monachism  ?  (kpist.  22.  Ad 
£u8tach.  c.  16.)  The  same  thing  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  St.  Athana- 
sius»  who  wrote  the  life  6f  Antony,  and  was  only  about  forty-five  years  his 
senior.  Surely,  these  men  must  have  well  known  that  monkery  had 
existed,  not  only  long  before  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  from  time 
immemorial.  To  account  rationally  for  the  motive  which  led  Athanasius 
— who  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  who  had  lived  so  many  years  contempo- 
rarily with  Antony,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and 
with  most  of  his  disciples — to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  monkish  fraternity,  is  very  easy.  It  was  the  same  motive 
which  induced  him  to  attribute  to  him  such  fierce  battles  with  the  Devil, 
such  astounding  miracles,  and  such  other  things  as  no  sober-minded  person 
can  for  a  moment  believe.  This  motive  was  that  of  a  desire  to  load  with  glory 
the  hero  of  his  tale,  at  the  expense  of  truth, — a  desire  which  has  tarnished 
and  rendered  unworthy  of  implicit  reliance,  almost  all  the  narratives  ol 
that  age,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  to  falsify  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  religion  was  a  shining  virtue.*  The  more  sober  oJF  the  early 
Christian  writers,  however,  by  no  means  attribute  the  origin  of  monkery 
to  Antony  and  Paul.  Sozomen  (Hist.  £ccles.  lib.  i.  c.  13.)  says — 
"  Whether  the  Egyptians  or  others  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
this  philosophy,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  was  carried  to  perfection 
by  Antony,  an  ascttic,  and  a  virtuous  and  renowned  monk."  Socratea 
(Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.)  says  of  the  monasteries  of  Egypt, — "  They 
were  founded  probably  at  a  very  early  period,  but  were  greatly  augmented 
by  a  devout  man  named  Ammon/' — a  contemporary  of  Antony.    Even  the 

*  The  Cbristian  Fathers  appenr  to  have  derived  this  notion,  with  their  reliKion,  from 
Egypt.  Brucker,  in  his  HiHtory  of  Pbiloeopliy,  when  speaking  of  the  New  Platooistt, 
(sec.  16.)  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests — nnd  to  some  extent  those  of  other  nations- 
held  thst  pious  fraud  and  lyius  are  justifiable,  when  they  are  useful  to  religion ;  and 
adds — **  It  was  a  saying  of  Timaeus  Laeruf,  that  as  we  heal  bodies  by  ceruin  medicines, 
to  we  may  coerce  minds  to  good  by  false  speeches,  when  they  are  not  affected  by  true 
ones.  Even  Plato  was  not  averse  to  this  principle.  He  allowed  princes  especially  to 
deceive  and  lie  for  the  public  good.  The  New  Platonists  gloried  in  tbe«e  teachers,  and 
followed  their  example.  What  wonder  then  if  they  endeavoured  to  sustain  a  falling 
■uperstition  by  fables  and  fictions?  This  they  did,  by  both  feigned  miracles  and  snp- 
poeitious  books.  These  philosophers,  and  the  Christian  teachers  of  these  times,  con- 
tended with  one  another  in  the  use  of  these  frauds." — See  Falfieti  of  the  Drteff,  p.  321. 
In  using  the  productions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  and  other  early  writers  therefore,  the 
band  of  criticism  must  be  laid  hard  npon  every  word  they  contain.  By  ihi«  means, 
notwithstanding  their  extravagance,  they  may  be  turned  to  a  good  purpose  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  circamstances  under  whieh  it  wa«  iotioduMd. 
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zealoos  monk,  Jerome,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  T^ife  of  Paul  of  Egypt,  doea 
not  appear  to  believe  that  Antony  was  the  father  of  monkery.  For  ho 
tells  U8  that  there  had  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  fir^t 
monk  who  took  his  abode  in  the  desert, — that  some  would  go  so  far  back 
as  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,— that  although  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
Antony  could  be  termed  the  first  hermit*  yet  ail  other  monks  were  not  led 
by  his  example. — and  that  Antony's  own  disciples  affirmed  that  one  Paul 
of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  the  first  who  lived  a  religious  life  in  a 
desert ;  although  not  the  originator  of  the  name  hermit,  afterwards  given 
to  those  who  led  this  sort  of  life. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  lives  of  some  of  these  Christian  monks,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  pagan  monks,  with  the  view  to  decide  whether  both 
are  identical  in  origin.  From  St.  Athanasius's  Life  of  Antony  we  learn 
that  the  latter  was  an  Egyptian,  born  25  i  years  after  Christ.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  Athanasius — another  Egyptian,  and  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt — in  writing  Antony's  biography,  was  to  acquaint /or^^n  monks 
with  his  piety  When  we  consider  that  Athanasius  tells  us  that  Antony 
was  the  first  who  instituted  monasteries,*  and  was  only  forty-five  years 
older  than  his  biographer,  it  sounds  very  oddly  that,  at  that  early  period — 
only  about  eighty  years  after  Antony  himself  had  become  a  monk — there 
vrere  foreign  monks  who  were  ignorant  of  the  founder  of  their  institution, 
fiut  to  pass  by  this  inconsistency.  Athanasius  tells  us  that  the  monks  to 
whom  he  wrote  sought  to  emulate  the  monks  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  the 
monks  of  Sinai,  or  of  any  part  of  Judea,  be  it  remarked,  that  were  to  be  a 
pattern  to  these  foreign  monks ;  but  those  of  Egypt,  where  we  have  seen 
there  were  pagan  monks  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Antony,  in  order 
to  become  a  monk,  gave  all  his  possessions  to  the  poor.  He  then  retired 
into  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  bodily 
mortification.  Here  he  found  other  monks  whom  he  had  reason  to  admire 
for  their  self-denial,  their  watchfulness,  their  fasting,  their  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  their  earnestness  in  piayer.  He  had  a  great  many  severe 
contests  with  the  devil,  whom  he  always  drove  away  by  prayer  and  fasting. 
By  day.  the  devil  would  endeavour  to  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  money, 
and  by  night,  would  make  him  blush,  by  tickling  his  flesh,  and  assuming 
the  shape  and  actions  of  a  female.  Antony's  prayers  and  fastings,  and 
other  bodily  mortifications,   however,  made  him  flee.     The  young  monk 

*  It  it.  however,  to  be  observed  that  Athanasias  does  not  say  that  Anton j  was  the 
first  monk, — he  says  only  that  he  wa«  the  first  who  instituted  moHostenei,  by  which  he 
means,  apparently,  buildings  known  by  that  name.  For  a  little  further  on.  he  says — 
**  Hitherto  no  moiiaeterirs  were  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere;  nor  had  any  monk  entered  the 
pathless  desert,  but  every  one  who  was  inclined  to  devote  himeeU  to  ascetism,  retired  to 
some  solitary  place  near  his  own  village."  Still,  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  Many  monks, 
before  his  time,  had  lived  in  deserts.  And  as  to  the  existence  of  monasteries.  Athana- 
sius contradicts  himself  on  ihis  point,  when  he  says  that  Antony,  on  becoming  a  hermit, 
sent  his  younj;  sister  to  a  Virgin-house,  or  nunnery — wap^tviav,  a  word  clearly  signify- 
ing the  dwelling  of  holy  virgins,  and  the  name  of  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
whose  perpetual  virginity,  and  successful  resistance  to  the  attempts  made  by  the  god 
Vulcan  to  violate  her  chastity,  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
who  surname  her  Ilapdcvoc — the  virgin.  A  Parthenon  was,  unquestionably,  a  house 
into  which  virgins  retired,  or  in  which  they  were  kept,  according  to  a  very  ancient 
Greek  custom.  (Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Aul.  788.)  Into  one  of  these  convents  Athanasius 
evidently  represents  Antony  as  sending  his  sister. 
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watched  whole  nights.    His  food — of  which  he  partook  never  oftener  than 
once  a  day — was  bread  and  salt ;  his  drink,  water  ;  and  his  bed,  a  mat  on 
the  bare  ground.    At  one  time  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  or  sepulchre,  where  the 
devil,  with  a  whole  troop  of  demons,  attacked  him,  and  beat  him  all  over 
his  body,  inflicting  severe  wounds  on  him,  and  leaving  him  for  a  dead 
man.     After  his  recovery,  he  removed  to  a  mountainous  desert,  where  the 
devil,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  with  silver  and  gold.     He  had 
now  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  life  as  an  anchorite.     While  in  this  desert^ 
which,  apparently,  was  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  he  found,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile,  (Vid.  Jerome  Vit.  Hilar,  sec.  31.)  the  deserted  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,    which   he  converted  into  an  abode  for  himself.      "  Having 
blocked  up  the  entrance,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  bread  for  six  months- 
according  to  a  frequent  practice  of  the  Thebans  of  Egypt,  where  bread 
Would  keep  for  a  whole  year — and  having  a  spring  of  water  inside,  he 
dwelt  alone,  ensconced  as  in  a  sanctuary,  making  a  monastery  of  the  old 
castle,  and  neither  going  out  himself  nor  giving  admittance  to  those  who 
visited  the  place.     Thus  he  lived  for  a  long  period  secluded  as  an  ascetic, 
only  receiving  once  in  six  months  a  new  supply  of  bread,  let  down  to  htm 
from  above.     But  those  of  his  acquaintance  who  came  to  the  place,  stayed 
whole  days  and  nights  outside."  while  the  anchorite  within  sang  psalms. 
Having  thus  exercised  himself  for  about  twenty  years,  within  the  castle, 
without  being  seen  by  any  one,  he  came  out  with  his  soul  full  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  began  to  heal  diseases,  exorcise  demons,  and  preach  most 
eloquently.    He  wore  next  his  body  a  hair  shirt,  and  upon  this,  the  skin  of 
an  animal.    These  he  never  changed ;  his  body  he  never  washed  ;  not  even 
his  feet  would  he  allow  to  touch  water.     He  predicted  future  events,   cast 
out  demons,  and  performed  a  great  number  of  miracles.     His  very  sight 
made  many  an  espoused  damsel  change  her  mind,  and  vow  perpetual  vir- 
ginity.    Having  led  this  life  for  about  eighty-five  years,  **  he  visited  the 
monks  in  the  outer  mountain,"  and,  at  his  death,  when  105  years  old,  he 
gave  his  sheepskins  to  one  monk,   and  his  hair  shirt  to  another.     No  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  in  the  life  of  this  man  a  perfect  picture  of  an  Indian 
monk.     St.  Paul  the  Simple  was  a  disciple  of  the  great  Antony,  and  an 
Egyptian,  who  turned   out  an   illustrious  anchorite.     When   he  sought 
Antony's  company,  he  was.  like  an  Essenian  novice,  put  upon  his  trial  for 
some  time ;  but  he  was  soon  found  to  be  proficient  in  all  monkish  austeri- 
ties.    He  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and  never  tasted  these  before  sun»et ; 
wore  only  sheepskins ;  performed  stupendous  miracles ;  healed  the  sick  of 
incurable  maladies ;  and  with  a  spiritual  eye,  saw  all  things  past,  present, 
and  future.  (Sozomen  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  Tillemont's  Mem.  Elccles. 
Hist.  &C.J     St.  Paul  of  Egypt  was  another  eminent  monk.     It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  this  recluse  flourished  not  only  before  Paul  the  Simple, 
but  rather  before  Antony,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  monkery.     For 
Jerome,  from  whose  life  of  this  saint  the  following  particulars  are  extracted, 
makes   him  contemporary  with  Cyprian,   in    the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  designating  him   "the  first  hermit,"  and  telling  us  that 
Antony's  own  disciples  affirmed  that  this  Paul  was  the  first  who  lived  a 
religious  life  in  a  desert.     Although  this  is  no  proof  that  this  Paul  was 
really  the  first  hermit,  yet  it  goes  to  show  that  he  flourished  at  an  early 
date.     Early,  however,  as  it  was,  there  were  then  monachal  assemblies  or 
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cbarjhes  of  Christians  in  £gypt,  of  an  ancient  date.  For  Jerome  tells  as 
that  the  storm  of  persecation.  under  Decius  and  Valerian,  "laid  waste 
many  churches  of  Rgypt  and  the  Thehaid."  During  this  persecution. 
Paul — a  native  of  Lower  Thebaid,  who  had  heen  well  educated  in  Greek 
and  Egyptian  literature — at  the  a^^e  of  sixteen,  fled  to  the  desert  mountains, 
where  he  found  a  cave,  the  entrance  of  which,  at  the  top  of  a  rock,  waa 
covered  with  a  stone,  and  shaded  by  the  spreadinsT  branches  of  a  palm« 
tree,  near  which  there  was  a  spring  of  pure  water  proceedins^  from  the 
cave.  In  this  cave  Paul  fixed  his  abode,  and  devoted  himself  to  prayer 
and  seclusion,  the  palm>tree  supplying  him  with  both  food  and  clothing. 
Jerome,  anticipating  that  what  he  narrated  mi^ht  seem  incredible,  asseve- 
rates that  he  had  seen  monk»  in  the  Syrian  desert,  who  had  shut  up  thero- 
aelves  in  a  cell  for  thirty  yeari«,  living  on  barley  bread  and  pure  water; 
and  another  monk  whose  dwelling  was  an  old  cistern,  and  whose  only  food 
was  five  dried  fis^s  a  day.  He  also  tells  us  of  a  young  monk  who — when 
a  beautiful  female,  by  her  blandishments,  endeavoured  to  make  him  violate 
his  chastity,  while  his  hands  were  tied  with  a  cord — bit  off  his  tongue  and 
apat  it  into  the  fair  tempter's  face,  in  order  that  the  pain  resulting  from 
this  act  might  mortify  his  rebellious  nature.  "  Paul  having  reached  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  of  his  heavenly  life  on  earth,  and  Antony 
having  attained  to  his  ninetieth  year,*  in  another  desert,"  the  latter, 
directed  by  divine  revelation,  sets  out  on  a  visit  to  the  former.  Jerome 
embellishes  this  journey  with  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles.  Antony 
found  Paul  still  shut  up  in  his  cave,  where  he  had  now  been  for  about 
ninety-seven  years,  with  his  hoary  head  uncombed,  and  his  shrivelled  body 
covered  with  a  rough  mat,  made  of  the  plaited  fibres  of  the  palm  leaf,— 
precisely  like  an  Indian  monk.  They  feasted  together  on  bread  and  water, 
and  spent  the  night  in  singing  hymns  and  watching.  While  visited  by 
Antony,  Paul  died,  and  waa  buried  by  two  lions,  who  had.  for  some  time, 
been  his  faithful  companions  and  friends  in  the  cave.  Another  monk  of 
the  same  name,  was  Paul  who  lived  at  Ferma, — a  mountain  of  Scetis. 
This  Egyptian  lived  m  the  fourth  century,  and  presided  over  five  hundred 
monks.  He  never  received  alms,  except  such  food  as  was  necessary  for 
his  subsistence,  and  never  worked. — "He  did  nothing  but  pray;  but  he 
daily  offered  up  to  God  three  hundred  prayers.  He  placed  three  hundred 
pebbles  in  his  bosom,  for  fear  of  omitting  any  of  these  prayers  ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  each,  he  took  away  one  of  the  pebbles.  When  there  were 
no  pebbles  remaining,  he  knew  that  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  coarse 
of  his  prescribed  prayers."  (Sozom.  Hist.  E^ccl.  lib.  yi.  c.  29.)  We  have 
seen  precisely  the  same  custom  among  the  Boodhist  monks.  To  this  day, 
we  see  it  modified  in  the  rosary  or  bead-roll.  A  third  monk  of  the  name 
of  Paolf  lived  aboat  A.D.  400,  and  became  bishop  of  the  Novatians,  in 

•  Here  Jerome  mmkes  Paul  an  older  monk  than  Antonj,  bj  twenty-three  years.    Sec.  7. 

t  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  there  have  been  so  many  celebrated  monks  of  the 
name  Fault  almost  all  contemporary  ;  especially  when  it  is  recollected — that  the  ereat 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  whose  writings  there  sre  so  many  traces  of  gross  monkery, 
was  of  this  name, — that  we  have  no  data  from  whirh  we  can  determine  when  the  Epia- 
tlet  which  go  by  his  name,  were  written, — that,  anciently,  the  practice  of  ''pious  fraud'* 
waa  so  preralent, — that  the  account  aiven  of  the  first  Christian  monk?  is  CTiiiently  fnbu- 
lous,  cootaiuing  a  ?aat  number  of  tbinga  quite  incredible,  and  directing  us  to  look  for 
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process  of  time.  Of  him  it  is  said  by  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c«  17.) 
that,  having  abandoned  his  post  as  a  teacher  of  Uoman  eloquence,  he 
became  an  austere  monk,  founded  monasteries,  and  "  adopted  a  mode  of 
life  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  monks  in  the  desert,  imitating 
them  in  prolonged  fastings,  silence,  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  a 
▼ery  sparing  use  of  oil  and  wine/'  Throughout  his  illness,  which  termi- 
nated in  death,  he  did  not  relax  the  scTcrity  of  his  mode  of  life,  either  as 
to  diet  or  exercise.  St.  Hilarion,  born  of  pagan  parents,  about  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  was  educated  in  the  pagan  college  of  Alexandria ; 
and,  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Antony,  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  repaired 
thither,  put  on  the  hermitical  habiliment,  and  became  a  glorious  monk. 
But  not  enjoying,  while  with  Antony,  the  solitude  he  desired,  he  removed 
to  Palestine,  accompanied  by  several  other  monks.  Accordingly,  Sozomen 
tells  us  that,  about  this  time,  monkery  was  "  cultivated  in  Palestine,  wkitker 
it  had  been  transported  from  Egypt,  and  Hilarion  the  Divine  acquired 
great  celebrity.'*  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.)  Indeed,  all  accounts,  how« 
ever  much  interwoven  with  fable,  show  that  Christian  monkery  was 
imported  into  Judea,  and  other  parts  of  Palestine,  from  pagan  Egypt. — 
Having  left  Antony,  Hilarion,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  an  orphan,  entered  a 
desert  of  Judea,  near  Gaza,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediteranean — a  spot 
noted  for  monks  from  time  immemorial.*  This  desert  he  entered  naked, 
having  given  all  that  he  possessed  to  the  brethren  and  the  poor.  (Jerome 
Yit.  Hilar.)  He,  however,  afterwards  covered  his  body  with  sackcloth,  a 
coarse  wrapper,  and  a  coat  of  skin,  while  he  subsisted  on  the  jm'ce  of 
herbs,  and  a  few  dried  figs,  taken  only  occasionally,  after  three  or  four 
days'  fasting.     But  never  would^  he  taste  any  thing  before  sunset.     So 

the  wigm  of  the  tftlefl  related  by  them,  to  a  time  lon^  before  the  Christian  era,  amongst 
keathen  hermits, — and  that,  like  many  of  the  tales,  both  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Teetameat^ 
they  are  the  result  of  jumbling  together  portions  of  two  or  more  legends  with  which 
their  anthors  were  acquainted.  Of  this  jumbling  process,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  legend  about  Thais,  a  notorious  courtezan  who,  having  been  converted,  became  a 
▼ery  renowned  nun.  But  the  story  of  St.  Thais  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
made  up  of  the  history  of  Thais,  the  famous  courtezan  of  Athens,  (Plut.  in  Alex,  et  si.) 
and  the  tale  about  Majry  Magdalene.  Besides  the  foregoing  four  monks  named  PaM^  we 
meet  with  other  ecclesiastical  celebrities  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Paul  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  about  the  year  341.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  was 
Paul  the  Simple ;  but  the  proofs  they  adduce  are  insufficient.  (Vid.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4,  7,  24 ;  iv.  1 ;  vii.  10.  Socrat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.)  Then,  we  find  that  Paul  the 
bishop  of  Tyre,  about  the  year  895,  was  another  imporunt  personage  of  the  name. 
(Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  29.)  To  these  may  be  added,  Paul  bishop  of  Emesa,  Paul 
of  Samosata,  and  others.  The  foregoing  and  other  circumstances  render  it  very  doubtfsd 
what  Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  comprised  in  the  New  TesUment.  Paul  is  not  a  Jewish, 
but  a  Roman  name ;  and  Tanut  was  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  Roman  town. 

*  In  Jerome's  history  of  Hilarion's  life,  the  fact  that  monks  previously  existed  in 
Palestine  often  oozes  out.  Although  he  says — *'  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  monasteries 
in  Syria  before  Hilarion  :  he  was  the  founder  and  instructor  of  this  order  and  mode  of 
life  in  this  proTince.  The  Lord  Jesus  had  old  Antony  in  Egypt ;  and  in  Palestine,  he 
had  Hilarion,  a  younger  man  ;  "  {wc,  14.)  yet,  in  sec.  as — 29.  he  spesks  of  the  innu- 
merable monasteries  that  were  in  Palestine,  and  tells  us  that  Hilarion  visited  the  cells  of 
the  monks,  at  stated  times,  and  made  tours,  followed  by  2,000  monks,  who  were  fed  by  the 
inhabitanU  of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed.  Besides,  he  speaks  of  the  monks 
in  Palestine  as  now  cultivating  vineyards  and  gardens;  which  shows  that  nonacliiam, 
at  this  time,  vas  there  an  ancient  institution. 
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wasted  he  became  by  his  frequent  fastings,  his  bodily  exercise,  and  lacera- 
tion,  that  his  bones  scarcely  hung  together.  His  abode,  for  five  years, 
was  a  hut  covered  with  rushes ;  and  afterwards,  a  cell  made  with  planks, 
broken  tiles,  and  straw,  so  small  that  he  could  neither  lie  down  in  it  at  full 
length  nor  stand  upright.  Here  he  dwelt  till  the  day  of  his  death,  his 
bed  being  rushes  strewed  on  the  bare  ground.  His  sackcloth  shirt  he 
never  washed ;  and  his  skin  coat  he  never  changed,  but  left  it  to  fall  off 
in  rags.  For  three  years,  he  lived  on  dry  bread,  salt,  and  water.  From 
his  sixtieth  "  to  his  eightieth  year,  he  abstained  from  bread  with  incredible 
fervour."  He  devoted  much  time  to  singing,  praying,  and  reciting  divine 
writings  from  memory.  He  maintained  perfect  chastity,  and  would  not 
look  at  a  woman.  He  would,  however,  miraculously  interfere  on  behalf  of 
barren  women  who  applied  to  him,  and  by  his  prayers,  cause  them  to  be 
fruitful.  .  Being  a  great  physician,  he  cured  a  vast  number  of  inveterate 
diseases,  cast  out  legions  of  demons,  and  wrought  numerous  other  Thera- 
peutic miracles.  In  short,  the  description  given  of  him  by  Jerome,  in 
every  particular,  identifies  him  with  the  Indian  Sannyasi.  An  Egyptian, 
named  Ammon,  in  the  time  of  Antony,  as  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c. 
23.)  tells  OS,  the  moment  after  he  had  been  married,  represented  to  his 
virgin  bride  the  glories  of  a  life  of  chastity  and  self-mortification,  and  both, 
there  and  then,  agreed  to  become  hermits  and  live  as  if  unmarried,  which 
they  did  till  death,  practising  the  most  severe  monastic  exercises.  Ammon 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Mceris,  in  a  desert — the  very 
spot  which,  according  to  Philo,  about  250  years  before,  was  the  grand 
rendezvous  of  heathen  monks.  It  is  incredible  that,  within  this  short 
apace,  the  heathens  should  have  quitted  their  cells  or  monasteries,  leaving 
them  to  be  occupied  by  Christian  monks,  and  deserting  their  religious 
posts,  which  had  been  filled  by  pagans  for  ages  untold.  Ancient  religious 
institutions  are  not  so  easily  abolished,  even  by  the  harshest  means.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  before  Christianity  was  made  a  state  reli- 
gion, in  the  time  of  Constantine,  that  the  Christian  monks  occupied  these 
regions,  and  dwelt  in  other  parts  of  E^ypt.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
none  of  the  Christian  Fathers  make  mention  of  the  heathen  monks,  any 
more  than  if  they  never  had  existed.  The  unavoidable  inference  from  all 
this  is,  that  the  monks  of  whom  they  speak  were,  in  reality,  one  and  the 
same  with  the  heathen  monks.  Two  monks  of  the  same  name — Macarius, 
were  both  disciples  of  Antony ;  both  Egyptians  ;  both  renowned  for  their 
chastity,  ascetic  exertions,  and  abstinence ;  both  the  heads  of  monasteries 
at  Scetis ;  both  exorcists,  miracle-mongers,  foretellers  of  events,  and  physi- 
cians. (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  24.)  Pachomius,  born  in  Tbe- 
baid  of  pagan  parents,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  educated 
in  the  Egyptian  learning,  was  also  contemporary  with  Antony.  He  is  said 
to  have  become  a  monk  after  he  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  legend  that  he  was  a  monk  before.  For  it  is  said  that.  "  from  his 
earliest  youth,  he  cultivated  chastity  and  the  ascetic  practices,"  and 
abhorred  wine.  Besides,  when  he  went  into  the  depth  of  the  desert  to 
the  old  monk  Palemon,  it  is  said  that  he  was  invested  in  the  monastic 
habit,  which  shows  that  the  order  of  monkery  was  then  so  old  that  the 
fraternity  wore  a  peculiar  uniform  like  the  Boodhist  monks.  Pachomius, 
— ^faAving  lived  for  some  time  with  Palemon  on  bread,  salt,  wild  herbs,  and 

2nH 
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water,  abstaiDing  from  wine,  and  occupied  in  psalm-singing,  watching,  and 
spinning  hair  for  making  sackcloth — is  said  to  have  set  aboat  reforming 
the  Egyptian  monasteries,  which  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  he  sboald 
have  done,  had  not  monachism,  in  his  time,  been  an  old  institntion. — 
Fachomins  being  thus  a  reformer,  the  monks  over  whom  he  presided,  as 
we  are  told,  slightly  differed  from  others.  Yet.  like  others,  they  resisted 
lascivious  pleasures,  wore  skins,  tunics  with  sleeves,  cowls,  girdles  about 
their  middle,  and  sashes  over  their  shoulders.  When  Pachomius  was 
philosophising  in  a  cave,  an  angel  appeared,  and  «delivered  to  him,  m- 
scribed  on  a  metal  plate,  a  code  of  laws  by  which  the  monks  he  had 
under  him  were  to  be  governed.  According  to  these,  which  were  very 
similar  to  the  regulations  of  the  Essenes,  the  monks  were  to  be  three  in  a 
cell — to  eat  iheir  food  in  perfect  silence  with  covered  faces — to  eat,  drink, 
/ast,  and  exercise  according  to  the  bodily  strength  of  each  individual — to 
be  attired  in  the  garb  just  described— to  sleep  in  a  half-standing  posture— 
to  undergo  probationary  exercise  of  the  hardest  kind  for  three  years  before 
being  fully  initiated—  to  be  divided  into  classes — to  be  governed  by  abbots 
and  subordinate  officers — to  pray  and  sing  always  before  meat,  and  a  vast 
number  of  times  during  the  day  and  night — and  to  have  all  things  ia 
common.  Such,  under  Pachomius,  were  the  regulations  of  the  E^ryptiaD 
monks,  who.  we  are  told,  numbered,  in  the  same  monastery,  about  thirteen 
hundred,  and  soon  increased  to  seven  thousand ; — the  whole  indicating 
their  heathen  character.  (Sozom.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  Fleury  Hist.  Eccles.  vol. 
iii.  p.  18.)  John,  a  presbyter  who  presided  over  an  Egyptian  monastery, 
was  a  renowned  monk,  who  foretold  future  events,  and  cured  "  the  most 
desperate  and  inveterate  diseases."  Or,  was  another  of  the  same  time  aod 
place,  who  lived  in  solitude  from  his  youth,  ate  only  herbs  and  roots, 
drank  only  water,  performed  miracles,  expelled  demons,  and  healed  diverse 
diseases.  In  his  old  age,  he  presided  over  several  monasteries  in  Thebats. 
(Ibid.)  Coprus  led  the  same  life,  expelling  demons,  and  healing  sickness 
and  various  diseases.  (lb.)  Apelles.  in  the  same  age,  performed  many 
wonderful  miracles  in  the  Egyptian  monasteries,  and  withstood  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  devil  who,  m  the  shape  of  a  woman,  tempted  him  to 
incontinence.  Dioscorus  and  Eulogius  were  famous  monks,  and  also  pres- 
byters. We  read  of  a  vast  number  of  monks  who  were  either  presbyters, 
bishops,  or  deacons  :  indeed,  it  appears  that,  in  early  times,  these  offices 
were  filled  only  by  monks ;  a  circumstance  which  not  only  identifies  the 
Christian  and  Boodhist  monks,  but  also  shows  that  the  present  order  of 
ecclesiastics  is  utterly  of  a  monkish  origin. — or,  in  other  words,  that  our 
present  churches  are  a  modification  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  each  of 
which  always  had  a  portion  of  it  set  apart  for  the  general  assembly  of 
monks  to  conduct  divine  service.  Hence,  that  part  of  the  church  at  pre- 
sent called  the  chancel.  But  to  proceed :  A  polios,  an  Egyptian  monk, 
after  spending  forty  years  in  the  desert,  shut  himself  up  in  a  cave,  where 
he  performed  many  miracles.  Dorotheus,  another  Egyptian,  lived  on  bread 
and  water,  and  accustomed  himself  to  extreme  abstinence,  from  youth  to 
old  age.  Like  an  Indian  monk,  he  stood  for  years  in  an  erect  posture, 
and  was  never  seen  to  recline  on  a  mat  or  bed,  or  place  himself  in  an  easy 
attitude  for  sleep.  Benjamin  lived  in  the  desert  of  Scetis,  '*  curing  all 
diseases  by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  or  by  meana  of  a  little  oil  blesa^  by 
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prayer,*'  while  he  neglected  his  own  body,  which  he  said  was  of  no  use  to 
him.  (Sozom.  vi.  29  )  ApoUonias — another  monk  identical  with  the 
Therapeuts^went  around  the  monasteries  at  Scetis  with  medical  drugs 
and  food  suitable  to  the  sick,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered  from 
disease.  Moses,  ultimately  a  preubyter  over  the  monks  at  Scetis,  prayed 
fifty  times  a  day,  lived  upon  a  very  small  quantity  of  bread  alone,  "  resort- 
ing to  every  means  of  macerating  his  body,  inflicted  upon  it  ten  thousand 
ascetic  mortifications."  He  spent  the  night,  for  six  years,  in  an  erect  posture* 
praying,  "  without  bending  his  knees,  or  closing  his  eyes  in  sleep."  ^Prior, 
a  rcnowned*monk  of  Scetis,  when  very  young,  vowed  to  devote  himself  to 
a  life  of  ascetism,  and  never  again  to  look  at  any  of  his  relatives.  'Fifty 
years  of  his  monastic  life  having  elapsed,  one  of  his  sisters,  hearing  that 
he  was  still  alive,  would  not  rest  till  she  saw  him.  He  would,  however^ 
not  look  at  her,  but  with  closed  eyes  said, — "  I  am  Prior,  thy  brother." 
As  with  the  Boodhist,  so  with  the  Christian  monk,  it  was  an  inviolable 
rule  never  to  look  at  a  woman.  Accordingly,  Fachomius,  when  his  sister 
desired  an  interview  with  him,  on  the  business  of  erecting  a[nunnery,  re^ 
fused  to  see  her,  but  communicated  with  her  through  the  interposition  of 
the  door-keeper  at  the  monastery.  A  celebrated  anchorite  named  Peter-^ 
a  native  of  Galatia — spent  ninety- two  years  in  constant  exercise,  shut  up  in 
a  vault,  drinking  nothing  but  water,  and  eating  only  a  small  portion  of 
bread  once  in  two  days.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  and  cured  a  vast 
number  of  diseases.  (Theodoret's  Philotbeus,  in  Pet.)  Theodosius  lived 
in  a  hut  in  the  wilderness,  lay  on  the  bare  ground,  wore  a  hair-cloth  gar- 
ment, and  accustomed  himself  to  extraordinary  abstinence  from  food.  '*  In 
addition  to  all  this,  he  loaded  his  neck,  loins,  and  wrists  with  iron.  He 
also  wore  his  hair  all  tangled  and  filthy,  and  hanging  down  to  his  feet ; 
and  as  it  grew  still  longer,  he  wrapped  it  round  his  middle.  He  spent  his 
time  m  praying  and  singing  psalms.  He  tamed  bis  lust,  anger,  and  pride* 
as  if  they  had  beeu  wild  beasts,**  and  performed  astounding  miracles. 
(Theodoret  in  Theodosius  )  In  all  these  particulars,  this  fanatic  bears  a 
most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Indian  monks.  Of  Romanus,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cell  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  Theodoret  says, — "  Here  he  lived 
to  old  age,  without  fire  or  lamp,  eating  only  bread  and  salt,  drinking  only 
water,  and  rivalling  Theodosius  in  the  length  and  tangles  of  his  hair,  his 

hair-cloth  garment,  and  bis  irons Who  would  not  be  struck  with 

admiration  ut  beholding  the  old  man's  wasted  limbs  loaded  by  himself 
with  iron,  his  garment  of  rough  hair,  and  his  food  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  him  alive.  Besides  his  great  and  mighty  exercibcs,  by  which  he 
gained  admiration  and  honour  from  all,  he  healed  many  dangerous  and 
violent  dibeases.  and  procured  for  many  barren  women  the  gift  of  bearing 
children."  James — another  illustrious  hermit — contemporary  with  his 
biographer,  Theodoret — had  in  his  possesion  relics  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  he  and  others  of  the  age  regarded  with  profound  veneration,  just 
as  the  Boodhist  monks  regarded  the  relics  of  their  saints.  This  James, 
like  an  Indian  Sannyasee,  lived  in  the  open  air  during  the  severity  of 
both  heat  and  cold.  Often  was  he  found  covered  with  snow  for  three 
days  and  nights,  during  which  long  interval  he  was  prostrate  on 
the  ground  engaged  in  prayer.  Around  his  neck  and  wuist  he  wore 
ponderous  iron   chains.      He  had   also   heavy   chains  about  his   arms ; 
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and  not  less  than  four  addditional  chains  hanging  down  from  bts 
neck  ;  precisely  like  Lu-zu,  the  Chinese  monk  already  described,  and 
also  very  roach  like  the  monkish  prophet  Jeremiah,  except  that  the 
latter  had,  in  addition,  a  collar  or  yoke.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2.)  Another  ex- 
cellent antitype  of  a  Hindoo  monk  was  Baradatus,  who  lived  in  a  desert 
of  Syria,  within  a  cell  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  He  down  in  it,  but  was 
always  forced  to  stand  up.  Finding  that,  in  this  painful  posture,  he  could 
not  sufficiently  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body."  he  procured  a  large 
stone  slab,  and  placed  it  on  the  low  walls  of  this  narrow  hut,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  either  to  lie  down  or  stand  upright,  and  to  constraia 
him  to  remain  always  in  a  stooping  posture — the  most  painful  of  all.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  a  kind  bishop — who  certainly  had  more  good 
sense  than  Christian  faith — fearing  that  this  saint,  under  his  agony,  would 
laint,  ordered  him  to  come  out.  The  pious  hermit  obeyed  ;  but  afterwards, 
he  stood  upright  for  life,  continually  praising  God,  with  his  arms  lifted  up 
towards  heaven,  and  his  body  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  skins  as  to 
leave  only  a  small  breathing-hole  at  his  nose  and  mouth.  Theodoret  here 
proceeds  to  show  that  this  bodily  mortification  illuminated  and  sanctified 
the  soul  of  the  monk  who  practised  it, — the  very  notion  of  the  Indian 
mortifier  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  if  Theodoret  had  aimed  at  proving  the 
identity  of  the  Indian  and  Christian  monks,  he  could  not  have  done  so 
more  effectually  than  by  stating  that  the  latter  invented  diverse  means  to 
make  their  lives  painful, — that  some  lived  in  cells,  huts,  or  caves  too  small 
for  them  either  to  lie  or  stand  upright, — that  others  maintained  a  perpetu- 
ally standing  posture, — others  lived  in  places  devoid  of  ventilation. — while 
a  great  many  disdained  all  shelter,  and  exposed  themselves  naked  to  the 
burning  sun,  the  freezing  cold,  and  the  pelting  storm.  Thalalens,  a  monk 
who  spent  ten  years  in  such  a  thoroughly  stooping  posture  that  his  chio 
touched  his  knees,  miraculously  cured  many  diseases,  says  Theodoret,  in 
this  painful  attitude.  Symeon  Stylites,  or  Syroon  on  the  Pillar,  endured 
still  greater  sufferings  and  privations.  He  fasted,  occasionally,  for  forty 
days ;  took  food,  ordinarily,  but  once  a  week,  and  then  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  simplest  kind.  He  wore  a  cord,  made  of  the  roughest 
palm-leaves,  next  the  skin,  so  tight  about  his  middle,  that  it  ulcerated  a 
circle  of  flesh  around  his  body,  out  of  which  it  caused  the  blood  to  ooze. 
Like  a  Hindoo  Yogi,  he  tied  the  one  end  of  an  iron  chain  about  his 
ancle,  while  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  a  rock,  on  which  he  remained 
for  three  years,  meditating  upon  divine  things,  with  his  eyes  steadfiiatly 
looking  up  to  heaven,  and  being  admired  by  thousands  of  gaping  spectators. 
When  he  removed  to  the  top  of  a  high  pillar,  about  thirty-six  feet  high. 
but  not  quite  a  foot  in  diameter,  he  stood  here  for  thirty-seven  years,  night 
and  day,  until  his  feet  were  ulcerated.  Here  he  predicted  many  important 
events,  performed  astounding  miracles,  cured  a  variety  of  inveterate 
diseases,  and  made  many  a  barren  wife  a  happy  mother. — in  all  these  par- 
ticulars, except  the  pillar,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Indian  monks  and 
the  Therapeuts.  (Kvagrius,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  Nicephorus,  lib.  xiv.  c.  1.51. 
and  Theodoret.)  His  resemblance  to  them  was  also  very  striking  in  that 
he  would  not  kill  any  living  thing — not  even  the  vermin  which  his  filthy 
rags  and  flesh  bred  ;  that  he  abstained  from  animal  food ;  that  he  would 
not  look  at  a  female ;  that  he  spent  all  the  night  in  prayer  ;  that  he  preached 
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most  eloquently;  and  that,  during  many  conaecntiTe  days  of  reli^oaa 
solemnity,  he  stood  erect,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  his  hands  stretched 
towards  heaven.  These  were  feats  eqaal  to  any  performed  hy  the  Indian 
Yogis,  while  the  object  in  performing  them  was  precisely  the  same; 
namely,  "  to  realize  in  the  flesh  the  existence  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  lift 
man  above  the  concerns  of  earth,  and,  overpowering  the  downward 
tendency  of  his  natare,  enable  him  to  hold  commanion  with  God." 
Another  Symeon,  whose  exploits  are  given  by  Evagrios,  (lib.  vi.  c.  24.) 
as  well  as  by  Nicephoms,  (lib.  xviii.  e.  24)  was  a  renowned  pillar-saint  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  lived  so  for  sixty-eight  years.  As  such,  he  performed 
the  hardest  exercises,  wrought  a  vast  number  of  miracles,  predicted  future 
events,  chased  away  demons,  and  healed  the  sick  upon  the  spot,  by  prayer 
and  laying  on  of  his  hands.  A  remarkable  feature  in  all  these  fanatica. 
which  identifies  them  with  the  Therapeutic  and  Boodhist  monks,  is  their 
power  to  heal  the  sick.  A  third  pillar-saint,*  and  the  last  of  the  kind  we 
shall  notice  here,  was  Daniel,  a  disciple  of  Symeon  the  first.  (Nicephor. 
lib.  XV.  c.  21,  22.)  Like  all  the  fraternity,  he  performed  most  won- 
derful ascetic  feats,  cast  out  demons,  and  healed  the  sick.  There  were 
among  Christians  of  the  earliest  times,  not  only  holy  virgins  who  lived  in 
monasteries,  but  also  holy  virgins  who  led  a  thoroughly  hermitical  life, 
predsely  the  same  with  that  of  the  male  anchorites  already  described. 
Theodoret  gives  an  account  of  several  of  them,  telling  us  that  many 
women  chose  this  recluse  and  solitary  mode  of  religious  life,  "  while  others 
preferred  to  associate  together,  living  in  communities  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  more,  eating  the  same  food,  sleeping  on  bare  leaves  or  straw, 
working  in  wool,  and  consecrating  their  tongues  to  sacred  hymns."  In  his 
time,  there  were  "  countless  numbers  of  such  philosophic  schools  through- 
out sll  the  Elast,  namely,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia,  Pontus,  Mesopotamia,  and 
also  through  all  Europe."  In  Egypt,  he  tells  us,  there  were  monasteries 
which  contained  dye  thousand  monks.  (Xheodor.  Philoth.)  Of  this  there 
can  be  little  doubt.    But  if  monkery  had  originated  with  Antony,  who  had 

*  It  hu  been  thought  by  tome  at  probable  that  it  was  these  pillars  of  saints  which 
originated  the  idea  of  Church  towers,  steeples,  or  campanili.  But  the  correctness  of 
this  supposition  is  very  doubtful ;  for  both  church  towers  and  church  bells  are  far  more 
ancient  than  Christianity.  They  were  among  the  Chinese  and  other  ancient  pagans, 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  Christians  borrowed  the  practice 
of  building  church  towers  from  the  pagans,  just  as  they  borrowed  their  Very  religion. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  as  already  noticed,  our  most  ancient  form  of 
churches  was  that  of  monasteries,  and  that,  in  early  times,  hoth  church  and  steeple,  or 
tower,  were  only  portions  of  the  buildiags  in  which  the  monks  lived  in  community,  and 
were,  consequently,  called  numatteties,  munsiert,  or  mitulert.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
most  ancient  and  gorgeous  churches  even  in  this  country.  Take,  for  example,  Durham 
CathedraL  Here  are  found, — the  hall  of  the  monks  ;  the  lady  chapel,  or  chapel  of  the 
virgins  {  a  number  of  cloisters,  crypts,  and  dormitories,  for  the  mouks.  (See  Penny 
Cyclop»dia  Art.  Church.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  cathedrals  and 
churches,  which  have  retained  their  pristine  forms, — all  showing  that  the  churches 
which  Hen.  viii.  stole  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  gave  to  the  Protestants,  are  modi- 
fied monasteries,  and  that  our  present  Christianity  has  sprung  from  monkery.  Accord*^ 
ingly*  the  present  ancient  churches,  being  originally  the  cloisters  of  cerUin  monks  or 
Duns,  are  called  after  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  saints  who  occupied  these  cloisters,, 
such  as  St.  Michael's,  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Mary^e,  etc.  A  bishop,  oiiginally,  was  merely 
an  overseer^  or  superintendent,  over  a  number  of  monastic  communities,  which  he  periodU 
etlly  visited ;  each  bishop  having  a  particular  district,  or  diocese,  alloted  to  him. 
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died  only  thirty  years  before  Theodoret  was  born,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  it  to  have  spread  over  all  the  world  id  so  short  a  time,  and  io 
an  age  when  the  means  of  communication  between  nations  so  far  distfint 
were  very  scanty.  All  this  ^oes  to  prove  that  the  monkery  of  the  Fathers — 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  early  Christianity — was  one  and  the  same  with 
that  of  the  heathens,  particularly  the  Therapeuts  and  £ssenes.     The  fai-t 
that  this  barbarous  religious  lite  was  at  this  early  period  in  the  flourishing 
condition  described  by  Theodoret,  is  corroborated  by  all  the  ecclesiasticsJ 
writers  of  the  time.     Socrates  speaks  of  the  persecution  under  Valens,  ia 
a  manner  which  shows  that  roonachism  was  then  an  ancient  institution ; 
and,  like  other  writers,  identifies  it  with  Therapeutic  monkery,  by  stating 
that,  when  the  persecutors  came  upon  the  monasteries,  they  found  the 
monks  engaged  in  their  customary  exercises,  praying,  healing  diseases, 
and  casting  out  demons.     (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.)     Sozomen  bears 
abundant  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  telling  us  that  some  monks  lived  in 
cells,  and  others  in  monasteries,  while  all  assembled  together  on  the  fir»t 
and  last  day  of  each  week.     He  also  tells  us  that  the  Syrian  monks  **ate 
neither  bread  nor  flesh,  and  drank  no  wine,  but  dwelt  constantly  on  the 
mountains,  and  passed  their  time  in  praising  God,  by  prayer  and  hymns, 
according  to  the  Canons  of  the  chwch ;  showing  that,  at  this  time — only  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Antony — there  were  Canons  of  the  Christian 
church,  for  the  regulation  of  monkery,  which  indicates  that  this  mode  of 
life  was,  at  least,  some  centuries  older  than  Antony.     (Lib.  vi.  c.  31,  33.) 
In  like  manner,  Sulpicius  Severus  (Dial,  i)  in  the  many  instances  he  gives 
of  the  lives  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  monks,  describes  some  as  living  in 
monasteries,  and  others  in  huts.     He  also  tells  us  that  some  of  the  an- 
chorites wandered  about,  sleeping  where  night  overtook  them, — that  they 
went  about  naked,  and  were  sU  over  them  as  hairy  as  wild  beasts.     This 
practice  of  roaming  abtmt  is  also  mentioned  by  Itridore  of  Peln^ium.    (Epi»t. 
41. 173. 314.)  Id  describing  Christian  monks.  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eccles".  lib.  i. 
c.  2 1 .)  draws  a  perfect  piilure  of  the  Therapeuts,  Es.^-cnes,  and  other  beathea 
fanatics.     One  sort  of  monks  he  describes  as  living  on  small  quantiiies  of 
herbs  and  pulse,  having  in  common,  not  only  their  diet,  but  even  their 
scanty,  course,  and  dirty  wearing  apparel,  and  impending  most  of  their  time 
in  hard  exercises,  prayers  and  fastings,  till  they  appeared  •'  like  corpses." 
Others,  leaving  the  monasteries.  **  transport! d  thenJtclvcs  into  the  scorch- 
ing wilderness,  and  both  men  and  women,  covering  only  those   parts  of 
their  bodies  which  nature  required  tu  be  concealed,  left  the  rest  of  their 
persons  exposed  both  to  the  excestive  frosts  and  scorching  blasts,  regard- 
less ahke  of  heat  and  cold.     They  also  cast  ofl^  the  ordinary  food  of  man- 
kind, and  lived  upon  the  produce  of  the  ground,  whence  they  were  termed 
Grazers.     'Ihus,  they  became  assimilated  to  the  wild  beasts,  with  their 
outward  fcrm  disfigured,  and  their  souls  no  longer  fitted  for  intercourse 
with  their  frpecies."  Some  monks,  when    by  iheir  virtue,  they  had  attained 
to  such  a  degree  of  holiness  as  tu  be  free  from  pairsion,    returned  into 
the  world.     Having  thus  conquered  every  natural  propensity,  they  dwelt 
among  men  and  women  in  a  state  of  nudity,  '*  it  being  their  desire  to  be 
men  among  men,  and  women  among  women."    In  them,  says  our  author, 
life  and  death  dwelt  togett^er. — the  ii/e  of  their  souls  and  the  death  of  their 
pabsious.     For,  when  passion  t-utei  ed,  they  were  dead  and  entombed ;  but 
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when  prayer  was  required,  they  displayed  vigour  of  body  and  energy  of 
soul.  **  Thus,  they  combined  the  two  modes  of  life,  maintainmg  a  constant 
and  total  renunciation  of  the  flesh,  and  yet  mingling  with  the  living, — 
applying  remedies  to  their  bodily  diseases,  and  also  presenting  to  God  the 
petitions  of  supplicants."  Kvagrius  goes  on  to  say  that  they  fervently 
and  frequently  prayed — esteemed  loug  fasting  as  a  luxuriant  feast — were 
foes  to  their  own  desires,  but  devoted  to  the  requests  of  those  arround 
them,  in  order  that  carnal  thoughts  might  be  expelled,  and  that  the  soul 
might  have  full  dominion.  Not  only  is  this  the  very  doctrine  which  Paul 
taught,  but  it  is  precisely  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindoo  monks. 

It  is  trusted  that  the  foregoing  comparison  of  the  monkery  of  the 
Heathen  with  that  of  the  early  Christians,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  the  most  unaccquainted  with  the  subject,  to  perceive  their  perfect 
identity.*  For  it  has  been  shown  that  both  Heathen  and  Christian  monka 
gave  all  their  property  to  their  leaders,  when  they  entered  upon  their 
monastic  life. — that  both  alike  had  to  undergo  a  probationary  course  of 
exercises,  before  they  were  fully  admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  fra- 
ternity,— that  both  took  oaths  that  they  would  remain  faithful  to  the  regu- 
lations of  their  respective  communities. — thatjsome  of  both  had  monasteries, 
where  they  lived  in  common,  while  others  led  a  solitary  life  in  deserts,— 
that  both  abstained  from  flesh,  and  wine. — that  both  subsisted  on  the 
simplest  diet,  such  as  bread,  salt,  and  water,  or  the  natural  productions  of 
the  ground. — that  both  abstained  altogether  from  food,  for  incredibly 
long  periods  of  time,— that  both  believed  that  the  less  they  ate  the  more 
was  the  body  subdued,  and  the  soul  purified, — that  both  had  governors 
and  stewards  in  their  ret-pective  mona»teiie»,  and  wore  a  uniform  peculiar 
to  their  community. — that  both  were  monks,  and  yet  priests,  bishops,  or 
some  order  ol  public  teachers  of  religon, — that  both  had  holy  virgins,  or 
nuns. — that  the  males  of  both  monks  profesbed  to  live  in  a  t-tate  of  celibacy, 
and  the  females  in  that  of  virginity, — that  both  alike  tolerated  marriages 
in  certain  cates.— that  both  practiced  most  severe  bodily  mortifications* 
with  the  view  of  purifying  the  soul, — that  both  frequently  went  naked, — 
that  both  wore  hair-clothes — if  they  wore  anything  at  all — next  the  skin, 
and  the  hides  ct  btabtb  outbide, — that  both  wore  clothing  of  the  roughest 
palni-leaves, — that  both  loaded  thenifrelves  with  ponderous  iron  collars  and 
chains, — that  both  lay — if  they  lay  at  all — on  the  bare  ground, — that  both 
wore  the  tame  garb  un^a^hed  till  it  fell  from  them  in  tatters, —  that  both 
had  the  nto&t  filthy  habits  of  life, —  that  both  wore  their  hair  down  to  their 

*  Some  re«<]erfi,  who  are  already  well  versed  Id  the  practices  of  the  Cliristiaii  and 
Heatlieu  aM*uk«.  niMy  he  iiulined  lu  rliink  that  the  ioug  digrLa«ioii  made  in  ihia  pHii  of  ihe 
woik,  la  uniief-e«bar}.  Bui  »-iu'h  should  tevoWtct  ihat  iheif  are  lhuu^alid•oi  Hugiibiin'adtr* 
who»e  knowledge,  eveu  of  Chriatian  mt»nkery,  ic  exceediu^l)  »leudcr  ;  and  m  hu — without 
the  iiifuriDaiiou  the  preceding  sketch  ia  intended  ^o  supply — would  therefore  be  unabls 
to  jiKige  of  iia  beatheii  ongio.  Befidei> :  the  subject  iu  hand  ia  of  tuch  iinportauce  aa  lo 
jui-iify  ilii«  deviation  ;  for  the  ground  thai  haabeen  Iravused  furni»hes  proula  that  Chria- 
liiinity,  ao  called,  even  iu  ila  earlieal  blate.  waa  groi»t  uioiik* r} .~-all  ii»  advocate*,  ia 
their  doctrine  and  mode  oi  life,  being  like  those  monka  of  the  tourth  and  fifth  cantury. 
it  i».  cona»quenily,  of  the  utmost  imporiauce,  especially  to  the  Chriniiau,  to  ascerum 
whether  this  nionkei>,  which  i«  the  veiy  ba^is  of  hia  religion,  is  identical  with  pagan 
monkery.  Ifiiia,  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  Christianity  i»  one  and  the  sams 
with  paganisnii  or,  le  sa>  tb«  Itast,  is  oi  a  psgan  origia. 
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heels, — that  some  of  both  stood  for  years  in  an  erect  postore,  others  in  a 
bending  attitude,  and  others  without  ever  8]eeping,<^that  both  made  a 
practice  of  standing  for  years  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  severity 
of  the  weather, — that  both  inculcated,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
doctrine  of  abstinence  from  all  conjugal  intercourse, — that  both  had  the 
peculiar  custom  of  maintaining  silence  for  a  considerable  time  in  their 
assemblies, — that  both  preserved  the  relics  of  their  respective  departed 
saints. — that  both  were  noted  for  their  prayers,  psalm*sing^ng.  and 
eloquent  preaching, — that  both  wrought  miracles. — that  both  predicted 
future  events, — that  both  were  renowned  for  curing  all  manner  of  diseases, 
—that  both  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  causing  barren  women  miracu* 
lously  to  become  mothers, — ^that  both  refrained  from  killing  any  thing  with 
life,  even  a  fly, — ^that  some  of  both  were  accustomed  to  wander  about  the 
country,  nearly  naked, — lastly,  that  both  had  in  view  the  same  object,  in 
their  various  modes  of  mortifying  their  bodies  ;  namely,  to  purify  their 
souls  and  render  them  too  holy  for  this  world.  Surely,  the  foregoing 
numerous  points  of  striking  resemblance  between  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monks,  must  be  sufficient  fully  to  establish  their  identity  of  origin. 

The  reader  is  now,  therefore,  requested  to  judge  from  the  following 
instances  how  far  true  is  the  proposition  advanced  at  the  commencement 
of  this  section ;  namely,  that  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  were  identical 
with  those  of  heathen  monks,  who  lived  hundreds  of  years  before  his 
time.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  observable  that  the  account  we  have 
even  of  Jesus's  birth,  contains  many  evident  traits  of  monkery.*  His 
mother  is  called  a  virffin — (napOtvot^  not  x^^t  ^^^  iraiditnai) — a  word  which, 
in  the  Greek  language,  signifies  a  female  kept  secluded  from  men ;  (Matth. 
i.  23.)  just  as  we  have  seen  that  virgins  were  kept  in  monasteries,  nun- 
neries, and  in  many  of  the  heathen  religious  establishments,  besides  the 
Parthenon,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  name  of  which,  as  already  noticed, 
signifies  virgins,  or  of  the  virgins.  Few  have  not  read  of  the  pagan  Vestal 
Virgins,t  And  of  instances  in  which  some  of  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  theur 

*  This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated  by  tome  of 
the  most  critical  writers,  not  only  in  English,  but  alno  in  other  languages;  namely,  that 
the  New  Testament  has  been  collected  by  Eclectic  monks — particularly  Egyptian  monks 
of  Jewish  extraction,  connected  with  the  Alexandrian  college  —from  various  legeadary 
tales,  and  other  documents  then  afloat,  which  they  modified  to  answer  their  own  purpoees, 
and  which,  since  their  time,  have  been  considerably  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
different  religious  communities. —  Vid.  Ant.  pp.  424,  432. 

t  The  institution  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  or  priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  was  im- 
ported from  Greece  into  Rome  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  Vestab,  among  the  Romans, 
were  to  remain  for  thirty  years  in  strict  continence.  The  first  ten  years  they  spent  in 
learning  the  duties  of  the  order,  the  next  ten  in  discharging  them,  and  the  remain- 
ing ten  in  instructing  the  younger  virgins.  When  the  thirty  years  were  elapecd, 
Ihey  were  permitted  to  marry;  or,  if  they  still  preferred  virginity,  they  waited  upon  tha 
rest  of  the  Vestals.  As  soon  as  a  Vestal  was  initiated,  her  head  was  shaved;  she  was  then 
free  from  parental  authority;  and  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  her  possessions  ss  she  pleased. 
They  all  took  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  any  one  who  attempted  to  violate  a  Vestal  Virgio, 
was  punished  with  death  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  jthem  proved  incontinent, 
which  was  sometimes  the  case,  she  was  buried  alive.  They  wore  a  long  white  robe  bor* 
4ered  with  purple,  and  had  a  close  covering  on  their  head ;  their  attire  thus  differing, 
in  a  slight  degree,  from  the  attire  of  the  nuns  of  the  present  age — Set  Adam$'$  Roman 
/intijuiti€iy  p,  304,  and  Lempriirt'i  CUut.  Viet,  with  tknr  awlAonVif', 
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lives,  were  induced  to  violate  their  vow  of  chastity  ;  noder  which  circam- 
stances,  they  not  unfrequently  laid  the  blame  on  some  deity.  For  instance, 
Rhea  Sylvia,  mother  of  Romalus,  nearly  800  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  Ve«tal  Virgin  by  her  father,  Nometor. 
"  But  the  Vestal,"  says  Livy,  (lib.  i.  c.  4.)  "  being  defloared  by  force, 
brought  forth  twins,  and  declared  that  the  father  of  her  doubtful  offspring 
was  the  god  Mars."  The  Gospel  writers,  who  furnish  us  with  an  account 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  have  left  clear  marks,  in  their  narrations,  that  they 
were  well  accquainted  with  such  pagan  tales ;  *  and  that  the  institution  of 

*  The  Cbristiai  apologists  of  the  second  and  third  century,  ennced  no  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  point.  Justin  Martyr,  as  already  cited,  (p.  438.)  in  addressing  a  Bo- 
man  Emperor,  says  that  the  Christians,  by  declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  born  of 
a  Virgin,  said  no  more  than  the  Romans  said  of  those  whom  they  styled  the  sons  of 
Jupiter,  such  as  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Pollux,  and  Castor;  and  as  to  Jesus,  he 
repeats,  having  been  born  of  a  Virgin,  the  pagans  had  their  Perceus,  son  of  Jots  and 
the  virgin  Danae,  to  balance  this  feature.  Creusa,  daughter  of  Erectheus,  was  visited 
by  the  god  Apollo,  and,  in  consequence,  became  the  mother  of  the  god  Janus.  A  Chines* 
virgin^  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  sun — regarded  as  a  deity — became  the  mother  of  th« 
god  Foe,  who  acted  as  a  mediator  between  bis  followers  and  another  superior  god.  Th« 
Hindoo  rtV^m,  Robini,  in  like  miraculous  manner,  gave  birth  to  a  god— one  of  ths 
Brachmin  trinity.  Another  Hindoo  virgin,  Devaci,  as  already  observed,  having  had  an 
intercourse  with  the  deity,  Vasudeva,  became  the  mother  of  an  incarnate  god,  wboss 
name  was  Chrishna, — whose  birth  was  announced  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  star,— 
whose  life,  when  an  infant,  was  sought  in  vain  by  the  reigning  tyrant  of  the  country,— 
whoee  principal  exploits  were  killing  a  terrible  serpent,  holding  a  mountain  on  the  top 
of  his  finger,  washing  the  feet  of  the  Brachmins,  saving  multitudes  by  his  miraculous 
power,  raising  many  from  the  dead,  dying  to  save  the  world  from  sin  and  darkness, 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  then  ascending  to  his  heavenly  seat,  in  Vaicontha.  (Sir  Wm« 
Jones's  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  259 — 273.)  Somonocodom,  who,  according  to  the 
•acred  books  of  the  Talapoins  of  Siam,  was  destined  to  save  the  world,  was  another 
personage  who  had  a  virgin  mother.  The  followers  of  Plato,  about  200  years  after  hit 
death,  but  more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  reported  that  he  had  been  boro 
of  a  virgin.  They  said  that  Ariston,  his  father,  on  his  marriage,  was  cautioned  in  a 
dream  by  the  god  Apollo  not  to  have  any  intercouxte  with  his  wife,  because  she  was  with 
child  by  this  diviaity  himself.  Ariston  obeyed,  and  Plato  was  born  the  son  of  the  god 
Apollo.  Indeed,  the  fabulous  lore  of  ancient  times  is  teeming  with  the  amours  of  gods 
with  virgins,  and  the  results  thereof.  Some  writers  have  intimated  that  such  births 
were  the  consequences  of  the  artful  intrigues  of  the  pagan  priests  with  holy  virgins;  but 
Dupuis,  Albert,  Alphonso,  Boulanger,  and  others,  have  clearly  shown  *<  that  these  and 
similar  tales,  which  are  revolting  to  common  sense,  if  taken  literally,  were  originally,  in 
Oriental  learning,  astronomical  and  other  allegories,  conveying  the  most  sublime  truths 
then  known,  touching  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  other  physical  and 
moral  facts ;  while  their  meaning,  in  after-ages,  was  gradually  perverted  to  answer  aini«« 
ter  purposes."  The  most  ancient  Alexandrian  chronicles,  which  furnish  ample  proofs 
of  the  universal  prevalence  of  our  Ootjitl  rdigion  in  Egypt,  for  ages  before  the  Christian 
era,  testify  as  follows : — "  To  this  day  Egypt  has  consecrated  the  pregnancy  of  a  virgioj^ 
and  the  nativity  of  hereon,  whom  they  annually  present  in  a  cradle  to  the  adoration  of 
the  people ;  and  when  king  Ptolomy,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  Christian 
era,  demanded  of  the  priests  the  significancy  of  this  religious  ceremony,  they  told  him 
it  was  a  mystery."  (See  Chrutian  Mythology  Unpeiled,  p.  94.)  Probably,  it  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  some  of  the  many  females,  particularly  young  virgins,  kept  in  the 
pagan  temples,  who  almost  always  happened  to  become  mothers  of  gods,  which  made  ill« 
disposed  minds  to  imagine  that  the  priests  were  implicated  in  these  matters.  It  is  verjp 
remarkable,  however,  that  most  ancient  records  attest  that  the  Virgin  Mary  herself  had 
been  in  the  temple  from  three  years  old  till  the  time  of  her  betrothal  to  Joseph.  **  The 
Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,*'  and  the  **  Protevangelion,"  are,  undoubtedly,  productions 
which  obtained  general  credit  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  The  former,  whicU 
is  found  pretervsd  in  the  works  of  Jerome,  and,  with  the  latter,  is  translated  into  EngUs^ 
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Virginity  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  in  which  they  wrote. 
What  is  said  of  Joseph*  as  well  as  Mary,  having  angelic  visionsp  also 

in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  is  mentioned  bj  Epipbanins  and  Aoatin.  Tbe  other  profeesea 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Jamea  the  Leseer,  brother  of  Jeaoa.  The  frequent  allaaiona  which 
are  approvingly  m<ide  to  it  in  the  early  FHthers,  show  that  it  wa«  held  in  great  reverence 
by  ancient  Chriatians.  Epiphaniua,  Hilary,  Clir}so8tom,  Cjril,  and  a  ho»t  of  other 
Fathers,  believed  in  its  geimineness.  In  the  Eastern  churches,  it  wan  publicatly  read  as 
canonical,  and  as  really  the  production  of  Jarora  the  brother  of  Jesus.  Now,  these 
Goapela  state  that  Mary,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  who  was  her- 
self miracttloualy  born,  was,  when  three  years  old,  bniught  to  the  temple,  and  devoted 
to  divine  serxice.  Sometime  afterwards,  she  bei^vLn  to  receive  daily  visits  from  angels. 
When  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  high  priest  ordered  all  virgins  of  that  axe,  who 
had  public  settlements  in  the  temple,  to  return  home,  and  endearour  to  be  msrried.  AU 
the  other  virgins  obeyed;  but  Mary  refused,  alleKiug  that  ahe  had  vowed  perpetual 
virginity  to  the  Lord,  and  was  resolved  never  to  break  that  vow.  The  high  prieet, 
having  consulted  others  on  this  difficult  point,  assembled  a  great  number  of  aingle  men 
into  the  temple,  each  with  a  rod,  telling  them  that  when  they  put  theae  rodn  on  the 
altar,  and  one  of  them  should  blossom,  and  bear  on  its  point  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  the  man  that  owned  this  rod  was  to  be  betrothed  to  the  virgin 
Mary.  This  happened  to  be  Joseph's  rod,  and,  accordinffly,  with  conaiderable  reluctance 
— on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  old  widower  with  children — he  was  betrothed  to  the 
virgin.  In  order  to  recoucile  the  old  man  to  this  maiden,  the  high  prieat  warned  him 
against  disobedience,  by  reminding  him  of  the  fate  of  Korah,  Datlian,  and  Abiram. 
Joseph,  therefore,  in  fear,  took  his  betrothed  home ;  but  soon  afterwards  left  her,  and 
went  to  his  work  of  building  houses,  at  some  distance.  Shortly  after,  however,  tbe 
lot  fell  upon  Mary  to  spin  the  material  for  the  purple  colour  in  a  new  veil  for  the 
temple,  so  as  to  give  her  an  occssion  again  to  vi^t  the  high  priest.  But  before  she  had 
finished  spinning  her  purple,  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her  that  ahe  waa  to  ba 
the  mother  of  a  deity.  Soon  afterwards,  the  hiich  priest  tnid  her  the  c>ame  thing.  She 
was  not  long  before  »he  found  herself  '*  daily  growing  big."  <*  When  her  sixth  month 
was  come,"  says  the  Gospel  of  Jamcf,  '*  Joseph  returned  from  bi«  building  houses  abroad, 
which  was  his  trade,  and,  entering  into  his  house,  found  the  virgin  prown  big.  T)ien, 
smiting  on  bis  face,  he  aaid, — With  what  fare  can  I  look  up  to  the  Lord  my  God  ?  Or 
what  ahall  I  say  concerning  this  young  woman  f  For  I  received  her  a  virgin  out  of  th€ 
temple  of  the  Lord  my  God,  and  have  not  preserved  her  such  !  Who  has  thus  deceived 
me?  Who  has  committed  thia  e%il  in  my  hou>e  ?  and,  seducing  the  virgin  from  me, 
hath  defiled  her  ?"  Joseph,  rising  from  the  ground,  called  Mury  to  him,  nnd  a^ked  her 
several  questions  in  reference  to  her  condition.  "  But  she,  with  s  flood  of  tears,  replied 
^1  sm  innocent,  and  have  known  no  man.  llien  said  Josejih,  How  conies  it  to  pass 
that  you  are  with  child  ?  Mary  answered — Aa  the  Lord  my  God  liveth,  1  know  not  bj 
what  meanf."  Joseph  turned  away  from  her,  exceedingly  atraid  at^d  pcrpleaed  aa  to  what 
to  do  with  his  betrothed,  owing  to  the  peril  in  which  both  her  life  and  hia  stood.  But 
that  night,  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  the  cause  of  Mary's  critical  condition. 
Tlie  news  of  her  disgrace,  however,  t^oon  apread  abroad,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the 
officials  of  the  temple.  One  of  them,  Annas,  a  scribe,  made  himself  exceedingly  buay  in 
the  matter,  charging  Joseph,  before  tie  high  prie^t,  with  the  capital  crime  f)f  having 
defiled  the  virgin  Whereupon.  Joseph  and  Mary  were  cited  before  the  Jewi»h 
ecclcMastical  court,  and  put  upon  their  trial.  Each  pleaded  "not  guilty.'*  Mary, 
when  she  was  arraigned,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  said  to  the  high  pricht,  **  with  a  floJd 
of  tears, — As  the  Lord  my  God  livetb  1  am  innocent  in  his  bight,  seeing  1  knom*  uo 
man."  And  Joseph  when  arraigned,  in  like  manner,  declared, — **  As  the  Lord  my  God 
liveth  I  have  not  been  concerned  with  her."  Their  plea  of  innocence,  however,  apptara 
not  to  have  been  believed  by  the  court ;  for  Joseph,  while  '*  he  bitterly  wept,"  was  put 
to  the  ordeal  of  drinking  deadly  water,  called  **  the  water  of  the  Lord."  Hot  drinking 
thia  water  proved  harmless  to  Joseph ;  and  he  was  therefore  pronounced  not  guilty. 
'Whereupon,  he  was  discharged,  and  left  the  court  with  hia  betrothed,  taking  her  to  hia 
own  house.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  both  Joseph  and  Mar)  had  goiie  to  be  taxed. 
and  were  far  from  home,  Jesus  was  born  in  a  tatt.  Such  is  part  of  the  long  account  of 
the  Viryin,  given  in  these  Gospels,  which  are  well  worth  a  perusal.  The  canonical 
0osp«la  scarcely  on  any  point  contradict  them.    The  principal  difference  between  ihm 
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savours  of  pagan  monkery.  That  these  writers  wished  to  describe  a  monk, 
in  their  rhapsodical  narrative  of  Jesus,  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  coDoect,  or  rather  blend  the  history  of  his  birth  with  that  of  the  birth 
and  career  of  John  the  Baptist,  who,  unquei«tionably,  was  a  thorough 
anchorite,  wearing  a  garb  of  caraePs  hair,  and  subsisting  on  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  desert,  where  he  remained  in  seclusion,  and 
commenced  preaching  repentance  and  baptism.  (Matth.  iii.  1,  2.  Luke 
1.  80.)  After  telling  n?  that  an  angel  appeared  to  the  Baptists'  father,  to 
announce  his  son's  miraculous  birth,  Luke  immediately  informs  us  that  the 
same  angel  appeared  to  Mary  and  apprised  her  of  the  future  birth  of  her 
son  Jesus,  as  well  as  that  of  John.  Then,  the  writer  gives  us  an  account  of 
John's  birth  and  circumcision,  followed  by  the  birth  and  circumcision  of 
Jesus.  He  then  hastens  to  describe  John's  preaching,  and  his  administration 
of  baptism  to  Jesus ;  and  thus  he  proceeds,  blending  the  history  of  these 
two  personages.  Matthew,  in  like  manner,  gives  us  a  piece  of  Jesus'a 
history,  and  then  abruptly  turns  to  treat  of  John,  his  monkish  habiliment, 
ascetic  life,  and  austere  doctrine :  turning  again,  however,  to  the  history  of 
Jesus.  Mark,  (i.)  in  same  the  jumbling  mode,  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  history  of  that  ancho- 
rite— John  the  Baptist ;  an  outline  of  which  he  presents  to  us;  but  strangely 
mixed  with  the  history  of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  of  John,  again,  begins  in 
a  platonic  strain,  by  informing  us  that  Jesus  was  the  Word,  and  that  that 
Word  was  God ;  but  suddenly  refers  to  John  the  Baptist,  as  a  man  sent 
from  God.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  Jesus  and  John  are 
spoken  of  alternately,  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  shows  that  the  writer 
endeavoured  to  identify  Jesus  with  the  Baptist ;  every  feature  of  whose 
character  is  indisputably  monachal.  Evidence  of  the  same  design  is  fur- 
ther seen  in  Matthew*s  Gospel,  (ii.  14,  15.)  where  the  writer  makes  Jesns's 
parents  take  him  into  Egypt,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  saying — '*  Out 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son."  (Hos.  xi.  1.)  But,  unfortunately,  there 
is  in  this  expression  no  allusion  to  Jesus ;  nor  does  it  contain  even  any 
prediction  at  all ;  it  clearly  refers  to  a  historical  tradition  current  among 

spocryphal  and  canonical  Gospels  is,  that  the  former  are,  almost  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Virgio  and  the  birth  of  Jesop,  much  more  cnpioas  in  details ;  while  llie  latter 
appear  to  be  an  abridgement  of  these  more  ancient  productions.  Although  the  canonical 
Gospels  state  that  Jesus,  after  bis  birth,  was  placed  in  a  manger,  and  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  say  that  he  was  bom  in  a  rare,  yet,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  here.  For, 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  caves,  beasts  were  kept  and  fed,  and  the  word  manger,  parvti, 
may  properly  be  rendered — a  stall,  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Eosebius,  Jerome,  Socrates, 
and  a  host  of  other  Fathers,  affirm  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable,  which  was  a  cave 
formed  by  nature.  To  this  day,  the  car«  and  the  manger  are  shown  at  Bethlehem,  by 
persons  who  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  this  exhibition.  See  Parkhursi's  Or.  Lex.  infra 
^rvif.  The  whole  of  the  tale,  however,  bears  evident  marks  that  it  is  the  production 
of  monks ;  probably  those  of  Alexandria.  Monks,  as  we  have  seen,  being  so  frequentlf 
the  inmates  of  caves,  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  mske  the  birth  of  Jesus  to 
have  occared  in  a  cave.  The  importance  of  the  institution  of  Holy  Virgins,  or  nuns,  if 
also,  in  tliis  story,  most  conspicionsly  shown.  It  is,  likewise,  curious  to  observe  that  so 
great  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  insiitution  of  virgiuity.  not  only  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  but  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  that  Christians 
believed  Mary  was  a  virgin  after  the  birth  of  Jesus — alwm/t  a  virgin.  (Austin,  De  Na* 
tura  et  Graeia,  c.  36.  Epipban.  Hteres.  c.  78,  79.)  Indeed,  a  great  proportion  of 
Christians  believe  this  even  to  the  present  day,  and  many  a  warm  controrersy  have  some 
of  them  maintained  on  the  subject. 
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the  Jews,  that,  when  they  were  a  very  weak  nation,  their  God  delivered 
them  from  Egypt,  where  they  were  in  bondage.  If  words  have  any 
meaning,  the  context  makes  this  as  clear  as  meridian  day.  Bat  the 
writer  of  Matthew's  Gospel  had  an  object  in  view, — he  wished  to  represent 
Jesds  as  a  monk.  He  well  knew  that  Egypt,  in  his  time,  was  the  cradle 
—the  hot-bed,  of  monker}*,  and  that  thence  it  had  been  imported  into  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Palestine.  He  well  knew  that  the  monks  of  Egypt 
were  now  more  renowned  than  any  others ;  and  therefore  wished  it  to 
appear  that  the  hero  of  his  tale,  although  a  Jew,  had  received  his 
monachal  training  in  this  celebrated  country.  The  monks  of  Egypt  were 
considered  a  pattern  of  perfection,  and  were  zealoosly  emulated  by  those  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  (Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  c.  33.)  Into  Egypt 
Sulpicius  Severus  (Dial,  i.)  sends  his  friend  Postumian  from  Gaul,  to  learn 
monkery.  The  Therapeuts  were  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Egypt,  as  we 
have  seen,  long  before  Philo  wrote.  (Mosheim's  Commentaries,  Vol.  i. 
pp.  97,  98.)  Jesus,  therefore,  must  be  made  to  come  from  Egypt.  But 
he  must  also  belong  to  the  Nazarean  monks,  already  described ;  and, 
consequently,  the  writer  of  Matthew's  Grospel  makes  him  dwell  in  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet* 
— He  shaU  be  called  a  Nazarene."  (Matth.  ii.  23.)  It  is  immaterial  that 
no  such  prophecy  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  writings :  the  Evangelist — 
probably  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  true  to  the  glory  of  his  own  nation— was 
determined  to  identify  the  hero  of  his  tale  with  the  Naxarean  ascetics,* 

*  It  is  Terj  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  Gospeln,  and  other  ancient  docaments, 
one  of  the  finst  oameB  by  which  Jesus  and  his  followers  were  distinguished,  was  Nauwtnm, 
Jetas  himself,  in  the  Qospels,  is  frequently  called  a  NtuarUt  and  Na2aren§,  Christian 
writers  tell  us  that  he  was  called  so,~fir8t  because,  in  his  youth,  he  resided  at  Nanreth  ; 
and  secondly  because  he  was  the  anti-type  of  the  ancient  sect  of  Nazarites,  who,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  a  kind  of  Jewish  monks.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
opinion  that  Jesus  was  called  a  Nazarene  because  he  had  been  brought  up  at  Nasaretb, 
the  translators  of  the  English  version  of  tlie  New  Tesument  invariably  render — Itg^ovc 
^  VaZtpatoCt  and  Iq^ovc  h  VaZaprivoc,  into  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  instead  of  Jeriw  thb  iVb- 
Marite,  or  Nazartne,  See  Mark  i.  24  ;  x.  47  ;  sir.  67 ;  xvi.  6.  Luke  iv.  84 ;  xviii.  37  ; 
xxiv.  10.  John  xviii.  5,  7;  xix.  19.  Acts  ii.  22;  iii.  •;  iv.  10;  vi.  14;  xxiL8; 
xxvi.  9.  In  each  of  these  places,  the  Greek  is  clearly — Jetui  th§  NaxarUe  or  Natarme; 
and  should  have  been  rendered  so ;  just  as  Iwavvifc  6  BawrMrrijc  >*  rendered  —John  the 
Bsptist;  or  Si/iwv  6  Kavavirtic— Simon  the  Cauaanite.  In  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  found  only  three  instances  in  which  the  Greek,  with  any  show  of  propriety,  could  be 
rendered— «  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  The  first  is  in  Matth.  xxi.  II :— If|9ovc  ^  ^po^nrvCf 
6  aire  NdCoper  riyc  FaXiXaiac-  Bat  here,  aire  means  from,  rather  than  ^— Jesus  the 
prophet/rom  Nazareth  of  Galilee.  The  second  is  in  John  i.  46 : — liivovv  rov  vior  row 
Imeri^,  rov  airo  Val^apiB — Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  yrom  Nazareth.  The  third  is  in  the 
Acts  X.  88,  in  which  awo  will  take  from  quite  as  naturally  as  of.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  all  the  Evangelists  believed  that  Jesus  had  resided  in  Nazareth  until  he  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  believed  he  belonged  to 
that  sect  of  ascetics  called  the  Nazarenes.  There  are  facts,  however,  which  render  these 
apparently  conflicting  notions  quite  harmonious.  When  the  Gospels  were  written,  there 
were  afloat  traditions,  then  ancient,  that  Jesus  had  been  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  and 
belonged  to  the  Nazarenes  or  Nazarites — a  strong  religious  community  which  bad 
flourished  for  many  ages  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  as  showing  the  mythological  character  of  the  tale  regarding  Jesus,s 
early  life  having  been  spent  at  Nazareth,  that  the  very  name  of  this  place  implies  the 
Idea  of  monkery.  Nazareth — if,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  Hebrew  word  *n3, — means  to  be 
separated,  or  secluded ;  as  a  noun, — the  state  of  being  separated.  Tn  is  the  Hebrew 
word  used  for  a  Nazarite,  or  one  who  has  made  a  tow  to  separate  from  the  several 
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who,  by  a  vow,  separated  themselves  from  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  contemplationy  abstained  from  intoxicating  liqaor,  wore  long  hair» 

tbingt  already  enumerated,  and  devote  himself  to  religion  ;  of  which  tow  his  long  hair, 
like  that  of  the  Indian  monks,  which  was  never  cut,  was  to  be  a  sign.  This  long  hair 
was  also  a  sign  that  great  reverence  was  dae  to  the  person  whose  head  and  body  it 
covered,  on  account  of  his  authoriij  and  miraculous  power.  Hence,  the  tale  that 
Sampson,  when  hie  long  hair  was  shaved  off,  lost  all  his  strength  ;  (Jud.  xvi.  13 — 20.) 
and  hence  the  word  in,  figuratively  denotes  a  crown,  a  diadem,  the  holy  oil,  etc.  The 
word  utif  with  a  feminine  plural  termination  nrm.  Naxartik,  denotes  the  habita- 
tions of  those  separated  from  the  world,  and  devoted  to  religious  life,  in  solitude. 
But,  Michaelis  contends  that  Nazaritlsm—  although  injunctions  are  given  for  its  regu- 
lation, in  the  books  attributed  to  Moses — is  of  an  Egyptian  origin,  like  almost  all  the 
lioeate  religion.  The  name  NoMoretk,  therefore,  may  have  been  derived,  as  Godwin 
says,  from  *m,  which  word,  as  he  maintains,  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  a  religious 
community,  called  Nat»ariiei,  or  NaxaritfM,  who  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Tliis  derivation  is, 
certainly,  far  the  more  probable  ;  especially,  as  the  same  word,  in  the  plural, — frequently 
met  with,  in  different  forms,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — signifies,  rocia,m(ntntainout  and 
dunlate  loealitia,  eavet,  and  such  other  places  as  those  in  which  people,  separated  from 
the  world  for  religions  contemplation,  were  wont  to  dwell.  Precisely  in  such  a  place 
was  Nazareth  situated.  It  was  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Mount  Tabor,  and  within 
seven  miles  of  the  latter ;  while  Hebron  was  not  far  distant.  All  these  places,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  which  history  carries  us,  have  been  noted  for  the  resort  of  monks. 
They  were  all  surrounded  by  extensive  deserts,  and  near  the  Dead  Sea,  where  Pliny  the 
Elder  found  the  Esseoes  to  have  located  for  many  centuries  before  his  time.  Although 
the  Go»pels  call  Nazareth  a  city,  yet  Epiphanius  says  that,  in  his  time — the  third  century 
— it  was  only  a  village,  and  that,  till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  was  inhabited  by  Jews 
alone.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  two  Churches  were  built  theie,  and  Christians 
began  to  exhibit  the  Grotto  where  they  said  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  the 
fountain  at  which  she  drank,  a  large  stone  which  Jesus  used  as  a  table,  and  the  syna- 
gogue in  which  he  preached, — the  whole,  except  the  natural  cave,  now  adorned  as  a 
grotto,  being  evidently  the  devices  of  monks.  Now,  in  what  manner  soever  the  fact  is 
to  be  accounted  for — whether  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  brought  up  at  Nazareth, 
or  on  the  ground  that  this  place  was  the  haunt  of  psgan  or  Jewish  monks,  long  before  the 
Christian  era— there  are  most  indubitable  proofs  Uiat  the  early  Christians  were  called 
onn.  (Nazarenes)  Just  as  we  have  seen  that  Jesus  was  called  a  Nazarene,  so  was 
Paul  called  "  a  ring-leader  of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes."  (Acts  xziv.  5.)  Like  Jesus  and 
Paul,  also,  all  the  Nazarenes,  rejected  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  Jews  therefore  excommu- 
nicated those  of  their  own  nation  who  became  Christians,  designating  them  NaMormtt. 
(Jerome  in  Isai.  et  Epist.  ad  Jes.  8.)  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  Jews  term  the 
Christians,  Naaerim,  or  Nazarenes,  while  the  Arabs  and  Persians  call  them  Nauri;  thua 
clearly  establishing  their  identity  with  the  poor  and  wandering  Nazarenes,  of  much 
more  ancient  time  than  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, — the  mendicant  heathen 
ascetics  who,  when  not  on  their  journey  to  preach,  dwelt  in  mountain  caves,  secluded 
from  society.  These  Nazarenes  had  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas,  and 
sometimes  called  "  The  Gkwpel  of  the  Nazarenes."  Some  writers  say  that  this  produc- 
tion differed  materially  from  our  present  Gospels,  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  very 
much  like  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  is  mentioned,  with  reverence,  by  many  of  the 
Fathers.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  3.  Jerome,  Pref.  in  Comm.  in  Matth.  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eceles.  lib.  iii.  c.  85, 27,  39.)  From  these  Nazarenes,  early  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  arose  a  sect  called  the  Ebionites,  whose  separation,  apparently,  waa 
caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  several  points  touching  the  Moeaic  law.  St.  Jeromo 
(Epist  ad  Augustin.)  tells  us  that  they  were  believers  in  Christ,  but  that  other  Christiana 
considered  them  heretics,  because  they  joined  Jewish  ceremonies  to  the  Gospel, — just  aa 
Boman  Catholics  now  regard  other  Christians  as  heretics,  because  they  differ  from  them 
on  some  slight  points.  A  writer  in  the  Eocyclopvdia  Britannica,  under  their  name, 
▼ery  justly  remarks, — ^**The  Ebionites  are  little  else  than  a  branch  of  Nazarenes;  only 
that  they  altered  and  corrupted,  in  many  things,  the  purity  of  the  faith  held  among 
thoee  first  adherents  to  Christianity.'*  NotwithsUnding  the  distinction  made  between 
them,  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  facta  to  show  that  once  they 
were  one  and  the  sama  religious  community.    Both  used  the  same  Hebrew  Gospel,  and 
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like  the  Indian  Yogis,  and  were,  in  the  fullest  sense,  .lewiah  monks.  Bat 
leaving,  for  the  present,  the  notion  which  the  Evangelist?  entertained 
of  Jesus,  let  us  attend  to  what  they  have  recorded  as  being  his  own  words 
and  actions. 

We  learn  that,  at  the  onset  of  his  public  career,  his  first  religion*  act 
was  to  form  an  alliance  with  that  celebrated  anchorite,  John  the  Bapu^t. 
by  whom  he  was  baptized. — baptism  being  a  religious  rite  ob'»erved  bv 
most  pagan,  and  by  all  Christian  monks.  Although  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  baptism  is  of  a  pagan  origin  ;  yet,  as  even  the  mo»t  enlightened 
Christians — whether  dippers,  pourers,  or  sprinklers,  whoaliVe  call  this  rite 
Xapio-fuiKvpiov.  (the  gift  of  the  Lord)signaculum  Domini,  (thci^eal  of  the  I-.<)rd) 
signaculum  fidei,  (the  seal  of  faith)  palingenisia,  (the  new  birth)  and  s>uch 
names— cannot  be  expected  to  admit  a  fact  so  destructive  to  their  own  creed, 
unless  mentally  crushed  by  the  weight  of  overwhelming  evidence,  the  follow, 
ing  proofs,  therefore,  are  added.  Most  Christians  maintain  that  John  had 
been  baptizing  in  the  river  Jordan,  for  about  pix  months— during  which  he 
had  administered  this  rite  to  a  vast  number  of  people — before  Jesus  carae 
to  him  to  be  bsptized.  (Matth.  iii.  5,  13.  Mark  i.  5,  9.  Luke  iii.  21.) 
Baptism,  therefore,  as  a  new  rite,  cannot  have  been  introdticed  by  Jesus. 
For  there  is  no  ground  to  infer  from  the  Gospels  that  John  had  previously 
received  a  command  from  Jesus  to  administer  baptism,  or  had  ever  had  an 
interview  with  him.  On  the  contrary.  John  tells  us  that,  before  Jesus 
came  to  him  to  be  baptized,  he  knew  him  not.  It  was  because  he  saw  the 
Spirit  descending  upon  Jesus,  when  being  baptized,  that  John  thought 
he  was  the  Messiah.  The  person  who  had  sent  him  to  baptize  had  fore- 
told him  that  he  would  know  the  Messiah  by  seeing  the  Spirit  descending 
on  him  in  baptism. — "  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same 
said  unto  me,"  etc.  (John  i.  33.)  But  who  this  person  was  that  had 
sent  John  to  baptize,  we  are  not  told  ;  probably  it  was  some  old  monk, 
who  had  been  his  preceptor,  or  abbot — whose  duty  it  would  be,  according 
to  monachal  custom,  to  send  out  to  preach  a  promis^ing  young  monk  of 
thirty  years,  like  John — and  who,  in  a  vision,  may  have  been  informed  that 
the  Spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  would  descend  upon  the  much-expected 
Messiah,  when  being  baptized,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  all  the 
numerous  crowds  that  rushed  to  undergo  this  rite  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  monks  had  frequent  visions,  in  which  marvelous  revelations  were 
made  to  them.     At  all  events,   there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  in  the 

led  the  same  kind  of  roaving  life,  living  upon  charity.  The  name — Ebionitet,  which 
is  of  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  derivation,  denotes  poverty,  depentfmct,  forrow,  in  iti 
secondary  sense ;  while,  in  its  primary  meaning,  it  signifies  a  father,  an  inttrmetnr, 
or  teacher.  The  word  frnK  (e6ibn,  poor)  is,  unquestionably,  the  same  aa  M3Xi 
or  nK  (father),  varying;  only  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Hence, 
in  the  Jewish  monasteries  named  Laura,  the  head  of  a  monastic  society  was  called 
AlAotf  which  is  the  Syriac  word  for  father,  while  the  head  of  such  a  society  In 
Egypt  was  called  Dartir/,  an  uncle;  and  hence  the  anglicised  word,  AUoi,  meaoing 
originally  both  a  poor  man  snd  a  Christian  father,  or  teacher.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  word  abbey, — the  house  of  the  poor  abbot  and  other  monks ;  who,  in  ancient  times, 
lived  on  charity.  (See  I)u  Fresne's  and  Du  Gauge's  Glossaries,  Pembroke's  British 
Monachism.)  All  these  historical  facts  go  directly  to  indenlifj  our  present  Christianity 
with  the  monachal  religion  of  the  Naxarenes  and  Ebionites,  and  to  show  that  **  Jesus 
the  Nazarite"  even  according  to  the  Gospels — iUostrated  by  well  esUbliehed  fact — was 
a  monk  from  his  birth. 
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Gospehi  that  it  was  Jesus  who  had  sent  John  to  baptize.  Indeed*  John, 
notwithstanding  the  praise  he  had  previously  lavished  upon  Jesus,  became 
very  doubtful  as  to  bis  character.  When  in  prison,  he  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  ask  him  whether,  in  reality,  he  was  the  Messiah.  (Matth.  xi. 
3.)  Therefore,  as  it  was  not  Jesus  who  had  semt  John  to  baptize,  and  aa 
it  was  after  he  had  seen  the  inhabitante  of  "  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
they  of  Jerusalem"  hastening  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  undergo 
immersion,  that  he  deigned  to  submit  to  this  rite,  it  ie  clear  that  ke  was 
not  the  originator  of  it.  Further :  neither  John  himself  nor  the  deputation 
of  Jews,  dispatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  demand  his  authority 
for  baptizing,  regarded  baptism  as  a  new  thing.  (John  i.  19 — 28.)  These 
Jews,  who  appear  to  have  been  sent  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
do  not,  by  any  means,  regard  baptism  as  a  novelty ;  they  do  not  ask  what 
this  strange  practice  means,  but  their  question  is, — "  Why  baptuest  thorn 
then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias.  neither  that  prophet  ?  "  Baptism, 
being  a  rite  amongst  them  already,  they  expected  that  when  the  Messiah 
would  appear,  he  also  would  baptize.  They  likewise  thought  that  EHias 
had  authority  to  baptize.  But  since  John  denied  that  he  was  either  of 
these,  and  appeared  to  be  only  a  private  individual,  they  wished  to  know 
by  what  authority  he  administered  baptism — a  rite,  among  the  Jews, 
allowed  to  be  performed  only  by  persons  regularly  appointed  by  the  sacer- 
dotal power.  As  to  the  rite  itself,  usage  appears  to  have  rendered  it 
familiar  to  them ;  so  that  they  ask  no  question  as  to  its  purpose  or  origin. 
What  they  demand  to  know  is, — why  John»  who  held  no  sacerdotal  office 
in  the  Jewish  church,  administered  baptism — a  religious  ceremony  allowed 
to  be  performed  only  by  persons  duly  qualified  and  empowered  by  the 
Jewish  hierarehy.  This  is  exactly  the  opinion  held  by  the  learned  Mosheim, 
on  this  point.  (Commentaries  on  the  Afiiurs  of  the  Christians,  Vol.  i. 
p.  1 18.)  Spencer,  in  his  work  on  the  Rites  and  Institutions  of  the  He- 
brews, says,  not  only  that  baptism  was  practised  among  the  Jews  prior  to 
the  time  of  John,  but  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  pagan  nations,-— 
that  among  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations, 
it  was  eustomary  to  purify  those  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sacred  rites,  by  dipping  their  whole  body  in  water, — that  the 
Jewish  cup  of  blessing,  added  to  the  paschal  supper,  was  of  a  heathen 
origin, — and  that  Jesus,  in  the  institution  of  his  sacraments,  pmd  a  pecu« 
liar  regard  to  the  heathens,  in  introducing  into  his  religion  baptism  and  the 
sacred  cup,  whieh  had  been  borrowed  from  them.  A  writer  in  the  Fenny 
Cyclopsedia,  under  the  word,  Bapiitm,  says, — ^'  Some  early  Jewish  writers, 
whose  testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  some  regard,  speak  of  it 
as  a  custom  of  their  nation  from  very  ancient  times,  and  as  having  been 
always  an  accompaniment  of  circumcision,  whether  of  infants  or  when 
proselytes  were  made."*    He  might  have  gone  further,  and  have  stated 

*  Dr.  JenniDgs,  in  hk  Jewish  Antiquities,  Book.  i.  chap.  lii.  stye  that  the  Jewitb 
proselyte,  vhctber  male  or  female,  was  "  baptised  by  immersioo  of  the  whole  body 
into  water,*'  in  a  river,  founUio,  or  pond.  This  baptism,  he  tells  us,  "  was  a  form 
of  profesaing  a  new  religion,  at  least  new  to  the  person  profesaing  it."  l*he  same 
baptism  is  dwelt  tip«n  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Arrian,  and  also  Justin  Martyr, 
refer  to  this  Jewish  baptism.  Dr.  Jennings,  disagreeing  with  Godwin,  thinks 
that  the  proselyting   baptism  of  the  Jews   differred   from  ^Jobo's   baptism,  while* 

II 
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that,  even  to  this  day,  when  a  person  is  converted  to  Jadaism,  he  hi  first 
circumcised,  and,  when  healed,  is  baptized.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  lite  of  baptism,  involving  the  idea  of  washing  away 
moral  imparity,  was,  at  a  very  remote  period,  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
bat  among  a  great  number  of  pagan  nations.  The  E^sseaes,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  coenobite  monks,  practised  the  fite  of  baptism  daily,  cloth- 
ing themselves  in  white  robes  before  they  entered  the  water.* 
(Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  H.  c.  8.)  We  read  that  early  Christians  in  their 
baptism  wore  similar  robes ;  and  we  find  that  the  Eastern  Christians,  to 
this  day,  undergo  the  rite,  at  least,  once  a  year.  (Greddes's  Church  Hist, 
cf  Ethiopia,  p.  33.  Priestley's  Hist.  Cor.  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  The 
Pharisees,  precisely  like  the  Essenes,  immersed  09cifn-Mra»TaO  themselvea 
in  water,  as  a  religious  rite,  which  they  solemnly  observed  always  before 
eating ;  and  which  was  ancient  at  the  time  oar  Gospels  were  written — 
called  the  doctrine  or  tradition  of  the  Presbyters .f  (wapmi^aw  rmr  ir^o^Sv 
r»po>y,  Mark  vii.  3 — 5.)  The  Egyptians  were  immersed^  as  a  religions 
•rite,  the  moment  they  happened  to  touch  a  swine,  which  they  considered 

however,  be  telle  us  that  the  Utter  resembled  the  "  diverse  washings'*  of  die  Jews. 
He  also  says  that  the  Jewish  baptism  '*  was  not  to  very  foreign  to  some  of  the  heathea 
'rites  of  purification."  Wherefore  this  slight  hint  at  the  fact  tliat  heathen  baptism 
was  practised  "berore  the  time  of  John '?  Why  thns  smother  a  fact  with  which  the 
doctor's  own  words  prove  him  to  be  well  acquainted  f  Why  aim  at  bearing  the  sem* 
'bianco  of  orthodoxy  at  the  expense  of  truth  ? 

•  The  general  custom,  however,  both  among  Pagans  and  Chrfstians,  was  to  put  on 
'white  robes  after  baptism.  For  the  candidates  were  baptized  in  a  state  of  nudity  ; 
both  males  and  females,  in  the  presence  of  one  another.  In  the  time  of  the  Fatherv, 
however,  a  canon  was  made  that  the  sexes  should  be  baptized  separately.  The 
baptisms  of  both  heathens  and  ChTtstians  formed  an  important  feature  in  their 
festivals,  such  as  the  Feiitecosii  and  others.  At  these  times  vast  numbers  wer« 
baptized  and  clothed  in  white  robes.  In  the  Christian  Chureh,  particularly  in  the 
second  century,  general  baptism  was  administered  only  twice  a  year, — at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  Hence  the  latter  was  called  White  Sunday,  instead  of  Pentecost,  owin^ 
to  the  vast  number  of  Christians  who  were  then  clotirad  in  whA$  robes  (Priestley's 
Hiat.  Corrupt.  Christ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  81,  84,  88,  and  authorities.  Encyc.  Brit.  voL  iL 
p.  793.  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  399.)  The  New  Testamenty  particularly 
John's  Revelation,  is  replete  with  references  to  these  white  robes, 

t  Most  readers  well  know  that  a  prtihyttr  (irpt^€vTipo^^  a  name  sfgnifying  an  eUer, 
a  missionary,  an  ambassador,  a  religious  superintendent,  etc.)  was  an  officer  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus  at  a  very  early  date, — even  as  early  as  the  time,  if  not  before  the 
time,  they  were  first  called  "Christians;"  but  comparatively  few  are  aware  that  the 
same  officer,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  was  among  the  Therapeots,  Essenes,  end 
other  heathen  monks.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  Greek  work^, 
already  cited  in  treating  of  these  monks.  The  office  of  presbyter— generally  translated 
elder  in  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament — was  evidently  imported  into  Chris- 
tianity  from  heathen  monkery,  like  almost  everything  else  that  b^ongi  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  James — said  to  be  the  brother  of  Jesus — ^there 
were,  uot  only  churches,  but  also  over  these  churches,  presbyters,  who — ^identically  with 
the  Therapeutic  monks  already  described— healed  the  sick.  (James  v.  14.)  John  the 
Evangelist  is  made  to  write  his  Epistles  as  a  presbyter.  (3  John  i.  3  John  i.)  Peter, 
-writing  to  the  elect  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pootus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
-and  Bithynia— regions  into  which  Christianity,  if  not  older  than  the  Christian  era, 
could  not  yet  have  penetrated— says  that  he,  as  a  presbyter,  exhorted  the  proabyten 
in  those  countries,  (l  Pet.  v.  1 .)  Indeed,  the  word  presbyter,  and  other  words  denoting 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  in  the  Epistles,  show  that,  at  a  period  which  la  now  ^ ' 
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Bkondly  to  defile  them.  (Herodot.  in  Euterpe,  47.)  They  were  also 
baptized  in  the  Nile,  as  aa  act  of  worship  to  that  sacred  river.  The 
Indians  likewise  baptized,  by  way  of  moral  parification.  Even  to  the 
present  day,  the  Brachmins  baptize  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  river  Ganges,  to  the  waters  of  which 
they  ascribe  a  sanctifying  quality.  Hence,  people  flock  to  the  banks  of 
this  divine  stream,  from  all  parts,  even  from  Tartary,  to  be  bapthsed  in  it, 
in  order  that  their  sins  may  be  washed  away  by  its  holy  waters. 
(Encyc.  Brit.  v.  Bapt.)  Justin  llartyr,  seeing  baptism  prevalent  among 
the  heathens,  accounts  for  the  i/uct  by  supposing  that  the  demons  had 
invented  it  in  imitation  of  the  Christians.  But  the  former  baptized  long 
before  the  time  we  are  told  the  latter  had  any  ezistenee.  Justin  should 
have  recollected  (Dial  cum  Trypho.  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  adv.  Haer.) 
that  the  candidates  for  initiation  into  the  pagan  mysteries  were  wont  to 
be  baptized,  in  order  to  wash  awmf  ike  olaint  whiek  their  souie  had  eonirac- 
ted;  whereupon,  they  put  on  new  clothes  all  of  linen,  which  they  continued 
to  wear  until  they  fell  from  them  in  pieces.  In  reference  to  this  heathen 
baptism,  a  very  judicious  and  able  writer,  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica, 
under  the  word,  myeteriee,  is  more  suggestive  than  orthodox,  in  writing — 
**  Whether  the  phrases  of  washing  ovoy  nn,  jmtting  on  the  Lord  JesuM 
Christ,  putting  off  the  old  num  with  his  deeds,  putting  on  a  rohe  of  righteoaS' 
ness,  heing  Sorted  in  baptism,  the  words  mysiery,  perfect,  perfection^ 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostie  Sc.  Paul,  are  borrowed  from  the  pag^n  mysteries,  or  from 
usuages  current  among  the  Jews,  we  leave  to  our  more  learned  readers  to 
determine."  To  adduce  more  proof  that  baptism  was  a  rite  among  the 
most  ancient  pagan  nations  is  quite  needless, — ^the  fact  is  admitted  by  a 
vast  number  of  Christian  writers  of  the  greatest  note;  so  that  the 
eondusion  is  inevitable,  that  this  rite  originated  with  neither  Jesus  nor 
John.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  whence  this  J<^n  derived  it ;  or  what  is 
the  probable  origin  of  the  Gospel  tale  regarding  John  and  his  baptism ; 
and  whether  they  are  not  closely  connected  with  heathen  monkery. 

ttie  Tery  dawn  of  Chiisdanity,  there  «xieted  a  long  eetabliebed  and  perfect  hierarchy. 
Presbyters  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  countries  where  the  New  Testament  famishes  no 
proof  that  the  present  Christianity  had  been  preached.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Acta 
and  Epistles,  when  minutely  examined,  poinU  to  the  conclusion  that  these  presbyters 
were  Therapeutic,  Esseoiao,  or  some  heathen  monks.  To  make  tours,  in  order  to  pro- 
mulgate their  doctrines  in  distant  places;  to  establish  new  branches  of  their  order ;  to 
superintend  them  ;  and  to  lay  their  hands  on  such  converte  as  were  thought  worthy  to 
receire  miraculous  powers,  were  important  portions  of  tlie  duties  of  these  presbyters. 
Paul,  Peter,  Apollos,  Barnabas,  and  others,  were  eminent  in  the  discharge  of  these 
monkish  duties,  "niroaghout  all  the  vicissiiudes  of  Christianity,  the  term  presbyt^r^  has, 
even  to  this  dqr,  retained  m«dx  e/  its  original  form  and  import.  Tliere  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  word  priett  is  only  a  slight  modification  of  it.  Mr.  Mede,  (Disc,  i.)  very 
properly  aAs^-^  Who  can  deny  that  our  word  prieit  is  corrupted  of  prttbytert  Our  an- 
cestors, the  Saxons,  first  used  pnotttr,  whence,  by  a  further  contraction,  came  presie, 
•od  priut.  The  High  and  Low  Dutch  have  prietter;  the  French,  prtitre;  the  Italian, 
pMtte;  but  the  Spaniurd  only  speaks  full  preiiytero.'*  Junius,  (Etymol.  Anglican.)  after 
tracing  the  word /»rMt<  in  a  similar  manner,  adds-^' Omnia  satis  manifeste  desumpU 
•unt  ex  wpietvrtpoc."  The  natural  oonclnsion,  therefore,  is  that  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical order  of  men  called  priettSf  both  as  to  name  and  function,  are  the  same  as  tlie 
monkish  presbyten  of  the  pagans. 
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From  a  rery  remote  period,  there  has  been  in  Persia  and  India  ■  sect 
whose  members  called  themselves  Mendai  Jjahi,  for  labij  that  is,  the 
Di8ctple8  of  John,  They  exist  even  to  the  present  day,  and  are  called  by 
Enropeans,  *'  the  ChristiBBS  of  St.  John,**  while  the  Orientals,  particolarly 
the  Mahommedans,  call  them  Sabians.  A  great  nvmber  of  travellers  and 
others,  have  minutely  described  them  and  their  baptism.*  Ignatius  k  Jesa, 
a  Carmelite  monk,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lived 
for  a  long  time  among  these  people,  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  them, 
in  a  work  called,  An  original  Narrative  of  the  Rites  and  Errors  of  the 
Christians  of  St  John,  Bat  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof,  in  any  oi  the 
accounts  given  of  these  ancient  Baptists,  that  lliey  are,  or  have  ever  been 
Christians,  according  to  the  present  meaning  of  the  term.  For  they  have 
scarcely  any  thing  in  their  religions  system  which  can  be  identified  with 
what  is  said  of  Jesus  by  present  Christians.  They  possess^  however,  some 
facts  regarding  the  Christ,  and  have  some  religious  notions  which  bear  a 
faint  resemblance  to  sentiments  found  in  our  present  Gospels.  They  also 
profess  themselves  to  be  of  a  Jewiah  extraction,  and  maintain  that  their 
ancestors  dwelt  in  Palestine,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan.  They 
assert  that  John  was  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  sect ;  but  the  acconnt 
they  give  of  him,  whrle  it  agrees  in  many  things  with  the  Grospel  narrative 
<of  John  the  Baptist*  differs  materially  from  it  in  some  points.  Their  John, 
whom  they  profoundly  revere,  they  will  not  admit  to  have  been  beheaded 
by  Herod,  but  contend  that  be  died  a  nataral  death  in  Persia,  and  was 
buried  in  a  Persian  city  called  Sciuster.  This  John  delivered  to  them  a 
sacred  book,  which  they  consider  divine,  and  preserve  with  the  utmost 
care.f  They  are  baptized  in  the  river  by  their  priests,  according  to  solemn 
Ibrms,  once  a  year,  and  they  rest  their  hopes  of  the  remission  of  sine  and 
eternal  salvation  upon  their  repeated  baptisms ;  believing  that  the  oftescr 
they  are  baptized,  the  more  holy  and  morally  refined  they  become.  8adi 
is  the  account  given  of  these  pagan  Baptists,  even  by  writers  who  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  show  that  they  are  Christians.  Now,  there  existed 
in  the  East,  apparently  many  centnries  before  the  time  assigned  in  the 
Gospels  to  John  the  Baptist,  a  sect  supposed  to  be  Jewish,  and  called 
Hemero'baptists,  or  daily  baptizers.  They  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.  According  to  Eusebius,  (Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  22.)  they  were  claased 
by  Hegesippus,  with  the  Jewish  sects.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  cam  Trypho.) 
refers  to  them.  Epiphanius  (De  Hsrres.  Prcef.)  gives  an  account  of  them. 
In  the  Indiculum  Hctreseon,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Jerome,  they  are 
described  as  a  Jewish  sect.  The  author  of  the  Clemeititm  also  says  that 
this  sect  was  founded  by  one  John,  who  had  a  company  of  twelve  apoatlea, 
besides  seventy  other  select  associates.  Isidore,  Clemens,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  make  mention  of  them  as  one  of  the  Jewish  sects,  classing  them 
with  the  Essenes,  the  Galileans,  etc.,  so  as  to  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  an  unsuspicious  character  that,  about  the  time  the  Gospels  make  John 

*  See  Thevenot  and  Tavernier^s  Trarels.  Foarmont,  H!tt.  Academy  of  Inseriptloaak. 
Kempfer,  Amenit.  Exot  Fascic.  lib.  ii.  c.  II.  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  v.  SmU, 
AstemRn,  Bibliotfa.  Orient.  Clem.  Vat. 

t  Mothelm  telle  us  that,  in  hie  time»  a  copy  of  thia  boak,  with  copies  of  othtt  beoka 
•r  the  M$ndai  {jaAi,  had  been  depoetted  in  the  King  of  tka  Fiench's  Ubrsry. 
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the  Baptist  to  have  lived,  there  was  in  Jadea  and  theadjaeent  ooontries 
a  sect  called  Hemero-baptists,  in  a  flourishing  state,     fiat  they  ai«  l^  no 
means  represented  as  being  a  Christian  sect :  on  the  oontfary,  they  a*e 
described  as  decidedly  Jewish,  resembling  Christians  only  on  those  points 
on  which  Christianity  resembles  the  Jewish  and  Persian  sapterstitions.    It 
is  said  that  they  have  never  been  aocostomed  to  pay  Jesus  any  adoration* 
or  worship,  whatever.    There  was*  however,  a  perfect  identity,  on  almost 
all  essential  points,  between  the  Hemero-bq)tists  and  Persian  JBiaptists.  The 
anthors  already  cited  show  that  both  believed  frequent  immersions  in 
rivers  indispensable  to  salvation.    It  is  true  that  the  former  underwent 
daily  immersion,*  while  the  latter  were  baptized  only  once  a  year.— a  cns» 
torn  followed  to  this  day,  in  Abyssinia,  by  a  sect  of  half  Christians  called 
KfwumMig,  who  also  immerse  at  any  time  they  happen  ewn  to-  touoh  a 
person  of  a  diffnrent  sect.  (Geddes's  Church  Hist,  of  Ethiopia.  Bruce's 
Travels.)  .  But  we  find  that,  even  on  this  point,  so  much  idike  are  these 
ammud  and  iaihf  baptists,  that  the  former  are  so  much  impressed  with  the 
vttKty  of  frequent  immersions  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the   high  fees 
charged  by  their  priests,  they  would  gladly  enjoy  a  baptism  every  day. 
Again,  both  had  a  person  of  the  name  John,  who  had  a  number  of  disciples, 
for  the  founder  of  their  respective  sects ;  both  claimed  a  Jewish  origin ; 
and  both  repeatedly  underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism  with  the  deepest 
aolemnity.    The  alternative,  therefore,  is,  either  that  one  of  these  sects,  at 
some  period  before  the  Christian  era,  sprang  from  the  other,  or  that 
both   derived  from  a  common  source.     Supposing  that  one  has  sprung 
from  the  other,    the  preponderance  of  circumstantial  evidence   would 
decidedly  go  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  derived  their  notion 
of  John  and  his  baptism  from  the  Persians.     For,  firsts  '*  it  was  from 
Egypt,   Chaldea,  and  Persia,"  as  the  President  of  Washington  College 
(Fathers  of  the  Desert,  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  very  properly  remarks,  that  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  derived  the  principles  of  their  ascetic  philosophy."    The 
Mendai  Ijahi  of  Persia  are,  by  their  countrymen,  called  Sabians,  and  con- 
sidered descendants  of  these  gross  idolaters — the  SabU^  or  Zabii.^  Now, 
the  ancient  Sabians  are  known  to  have  been  fire-worshippers,  as  well  as 
worshippers  of  the  cek»tial  luminaries.  Most  particularly  were  the  Magi— 
another  Persian  sect  which  sprang  from  the  Sabii— worshippers  of  fire. 
(RoUin.  Book  iii.  chap.  iv.  art.  iv.)     Hence,  we  find  in  the  Jewish  religion 
very  numerous  traces  of  this  worship.     It  was  in  '*  a  lamp  of  fire  "  that 
God  appeared  to  Abraham  with  a  promise  of  Canaan.     In  "  a  flame  of 
fire  "  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  Moses.     "  In  fire  "  he  descended  to  give 
him  the  law.     "  Fire  from  the  Lord  "  consumed  Moses  and  Aaron's  offer- 
ing.    '*  Fire  from  the  Lord "  devoured  the  sons  of  Aaron,  because  they 
o&red  in  their  censers  strange  fire ;  that  is,  another  fire  than  that  which, 
according  to  both  Jews  and  heathens,  had  originally  come  down  from  hea- 
ven, or  from  the  adorable  and  adored  sun,  and  which  was  always  to  be  kept 
burning.     In  a  "  pillar  of  fire  "  the  Hebrew  God  went  before  his  people 
through  the  wilderness.     ''By  fire"  the  monk  Elijah  proposed  that  his 

*  Ths  Indiani  alto  baptized  daily;  and  very  minute  direetiona  are  given  for  the 
celebration  of  the  rite,  in  that  very  ancient  book,  considered  diTioe*— the  Laws  of  Menu. 
Sir.  Wm*  JonetU  WorH^,  vol.  Hi,  pp.  81,  107,  lOS. 
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God  should  answer,  aod  convince  the  prophets  of  the  god  Baal*  "  By  fire '' 
the  Lord  answered  his  favourite  DKvid  **  from  heaven."  In  "  a  chariot  of 
fire  and  horses  of  fire/'  precisely  like  the  heathen  chariot  and  horse  of  the 
Ban.  Elijah  went  up  to  heaven.  The  sacred /re  of  the  Lord  uhu  in  Zum^  as 
well  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  We  learn  that  the  God  of  the  fint  Cttru* 
tians  was  "  a  consnming  fire."  Indeed,  every  part  of  the  BiUe  is  replete 
with  expressions  conveying  direct  ideas  of  fire-worship.  Again,  the  Persiaa 
and  Jewish  creeds  are  precisely  alike  in  the  recognition  of  two  omnipotent 
principles,  of  Gods, — the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil,-^the  one  ahaorbed 
in  light,  as  **  God  is  light, "  and  the  other  enveloped  in  darkness — *'  oat* 
er  darkness ; "  being  "  the  power  of  darkness."  In  describing  these,  RoUin, 
in  the  place  jost  cited,  says  as  follows  of  the  Persians. — **  Some  held  both 
of  the  two  gods  to  have  been  from  eternity;  others  contended  that  the 
good  god  only  was  etemali  and  the  other  created.  Bat  they  both  agreed 
in  this,  that  there  will  be  a  continnal  opposition  between  the  two,  tiU  the 
end  of  the  world ;  that  then  the  good  god  shall  overcome  the  evil  god, 
and  that,  from  thenceforward,  each  of  them  shall  have  his  pecaliar  workl ; 
that  is,  the  good  god,  his  world  with  the  good,  and  the  evil  god,  his  world 
with  all  the  wicked."  After  telling  us  what  reformation  Zoroaster  made 
in  that  sect  of  Persian  religionists  called  the  Moj^,  by  making  only  one  god 
to  be  the  sopreme  being,  independent  and  self-existing  from  all  eternity; 
and  making  two  angels — the  one  of  light,  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the 
other  of  darkness,  the  aathor  of  all  evil— -to  have  a  continual  straggle  in 
this  world,  RoUin  adds, — "  That  this  struggle  shall  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world ;  that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  day  of 
judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just  retribution,  according  to  their 
works  ;  after  which  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a 
world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  sufiFer,  in  everlasting  darkness,  the 
punishment  of  their  evil  deeds ;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples 
shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  receive,  in  ever- 
lasting light,  the  reward  due  nnto  their  good  deeds';  that,  after  this,  thej 
shall  remain  separate  for  ever,  and  light  and  darkness  be  no  more  mixed 
together  to  all  eternity.  And  all  this  the  remainder  of  that  sect,  which 
etill  subsists  in  Persia  and  India,  do,  without  anif  vanation  after  so 
many  ages,  still  hold  even  to  this  day,"  But  what  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  essential  doctrines  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  n 
drawn  by  this  faithful  historian  and  orthodox  divine — the  president  of 
the  University  of  Paris !  Well  may  he  subjoin  that  ''it  is  needless  to 
inform  the  reader  that  almost  all  these  tenets,  though  altered  in  manf 
circumstances,  do  in  general  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures;"  but  groundless  and  improbable  is  his  theory  of  accounting  for 
this  agreement  by  supposing  that  the  Persian  or  Chaldean  Magi  bor- 
rowed their  religious  notions  from  the  Jews.  For  there  is  but  very 
slight  traces  of  the  two  genii  of  good  and  evil,  or  God  and  the  Devil,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — It  is  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  that  these  are 
treated  of  at  any  length.  Besides,  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Magian 
sect,  is  said  to  have  lived  2,400  years  before  the  Christian  era,*  and  to 

♦  Hyde  and  Piidcaux,  wiiting  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Jewi«)i  religion, 
have  enUeaTourcd  to  make  it  appear  that  Zoroaster  flourished  at  a  much  later  period 
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have  been  contemporary  with  Ninus.  Sappostng  there  have  been  two  of 
the  name,  still,  the  latest  is  said  to  have  lived  nearly  600  years  before -our 
era,  and,  consequently,  before  any  part  of  the  present  Bible  had  been  written, 
as  the  ablest  critics  of  the  present  day  have  conclosively  proved.  There 
is  no  point  in  ancient  history  more  capable  of  demonstrative  proof  than 
that  these  doctrines  originated  in  Chaldea,  whence  came  the  Jewish  patriarch 
Abraham,*  whose  fabiUoas  history  tells  os  that  he,  with  his  wife  and  father, 
came  from  the  fire-worship  (Ur  niM,  fire)  of  the  Chaldees,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  fabulous  tale  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,— 
the  whole  directing  us  to  look  for  the  origin  of  much  of  the  early  hietory 
and  religions  notions  of  the  Jews  among  the  Mag^  of  Persia  and  Chaldea.f 
Seamdlf,  the  tale  of  the  Magi'  (rendered,  in  the  English  version,  tpise  Men 
from  the  £ast)  being  guided  by  a  star  to  the  birth-place  of  Jesus,  as  told  by 
Matthew,  who,  almost  in  the  immediate  context,  dwells  on  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  Evangelists,  indi- 
cates that,  in  writing  this  portion  of  bis  romanoe,  he  dealt  in  Persian  lore, 

and  bare  ima^tted  that  there  were,  al  least,  two  of  the  name,— >tb«  one  ibe  founder  of 
the  Magiaa  religion,  living  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the 
other,  its  reformer,  living  about  five  hundred  years  after,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hyitaspes.  But  Herodotus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  evi- 
dently decribes  the  fire- worship  of  the  Magi— which  the  above  writers  seem  to  regard  as 
Laving  been  established  by  the  latter  Zoroaster— as  well  as  their  religious  tenets.  He 
also,  notwitheUnding  the  diieoveiy  of  Dean  Prideanz  that  the  term  magus,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  means  ertfptd  ear— calls  the  Magi  by  name,  iu  relating  circumsUnces 
which  had  taken  place  a  hundred  years  before  the  deception  of  the  cropped  ear  8mer- 
dis.  (Clio,  1«8, 131.  140;  ThaU  161—159;  Polym.  191.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Mojle,  in  vol.  ii. 
of  bis  work,  refuting  his  uncle.  Dean  Prideanx,  has  clearly  shown  that  the  Greek  writers 
yiho  lived  about  the  time  of  Darius,  make  the  Magian  prophet  Zoroaster  to  have  flou- 
rished about  a  thousand  years  before  their  own  time.  Plutarch  (Isis  and  0«iris)  makes 
him  to  have  lived  five  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  War.  Whatever  about  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  Zoroaster,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity, 
flourished  at  a  very  remote  period  befoce  the  time  of  Darius.  Tlie  Magi  are  still  in  Persia 
—with  their  sacred  fire,  their  oracles,  their  pontiff;  their  eiders,  and  their  pilgrimages— 
•nbsisting  under  the  name  of  Persi  or  Persees.  They  are  also  called  Ghebers.  The  princi- 
ples and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are  contained  in  three  books,  called  the  Zend, 
Paxend,  and  Vestna,  composed  by  Zerdascht,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Jewish  patriarch  Abraham.  Bat  these  fire- worshippers  are  now  far  in  the  minority, 
Mahomedanism  being  the  predominant  religion  in  that  country.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Magi  were  formerly  classed  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  as  the  people  who  possessed 
written  laws  for  their  religion. — Reland,  Dissert,  tom.  liL     Bottinger,  Orient,  p.  167. 

*  The  Magian  religion  is,  by  the  Parsees,  or  the  modern  Persian  Magi,  believed  to 
be  the  religion  of  their  patriarch  Abrani,  received  in  Un  books  from  heavea. — 
D'Herbelot,  BibUoth.  Orient,  p.  701.     Hyde  de  Belig.  Vet.  Pers.  c  iii. 

t  The  divine  institution  of  the  Persians,  as  to  tithes,  was  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  the  Jews,  from  whom,  as  a  nation  conquered  by  them,  it  is  very  unlikely  they 
borrowed  it.  This  simiUrity  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the 
ancient  Persians  contended  that  the  Jewish  Abram  was  the  same  with  their  more 
ancient  Zerdascht— the  author  of  their  sacred  Scriptures,  the  Zend  and  other  Holy 
books ;  and  that  critics  of  the  present  age  maintain  that  Abram  is  from  the  Persian 
word— .^Aram,  or  ^Anim«fi— the  name  of  one  of  the  Gods  of  Persia.  This  is  still  more 
singular  when  we  recollect  that  this  Abram  paid  tithes  to  Melehizedek,  who  is 
represented  as  eternal — as  a  God—"  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of 
life"  (Gen.  xviii.  Heb.  vii.)  If  the  Christian  commenUtors  were  to  search  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Persian  Magi,  perhaps  they  would  no  more  be  baffled  with  the  question 
—who  Melchixedek  was. 
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and  drew  the  history  of  John  from  the  same  source  as  his  wonderfol  nam- 
tion  of  these  Magi.*  That  he  meant  the  Persian  Magi,  of  whom,  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes.  there  were  80,000,  all  priests,  (Hyde  de  Relig.  Vet. 
Pers.)  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  since  he  makes  a  star  to  guide  them,  and 
would  indicate  that  they  bad  extraordinary  knowledge  of  astroaemy ;  the 
Persian  Magi  being  well  known  as  the  greatest  astrologers  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  Oriental  Christians  firmly  maintain  that  these  Magi  were  the 
disciples  of  Zoroaster,  who  had  predicted  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  new  star  at  the  time.  As,  therefore,  these  Magi  came 
from  Persia,  it  is  very  reasonable,  ceteris  paribus,  that  John's  baptism  came 
from  the  same  country.  Thirdly,  baptism,  in  Persia,  bad  been  in  high 
repute,  amongst  the  pagan  worshippers,  from  the  remotest  period  into 
which  history  carries  us.  In  Persia  and  Chaldea,  Mithras,  the  Sun- 
adored  by  means  of  a  perpetual  fire,  particularly  by  the  Magi^was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  deities  of  these  regions,  and  that  whose  worship  was  far 
the  most  prevalent.  Now,  when  a  person  was  a  candidate  for  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  Mithras,  the  Magi  made  him  submit  to  nnmerous 
immersions,  or  baptisms.  The  baptism  of  these  candidates  is  mentioned 
by  TurtuHian  (Preescript.  adv.  H«ret.)  and  other  ancient  writers.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  rite  of  the  Magi,  which  they  celebrated  with 
so  much  solemnity,  is  not  so  ancient  as  any  other  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies, or,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  Zoroaster.  That  it  was  among  the 
Persians  from  a  very  remote  period,  is  shown  by  the  profound  veneration 
which  they  paid  to  all  rivers,  and  the  sacredness  which  they  attached  to 
them.  (Herodot.  Clio,  138.)  Connected  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  the 
Magi  had  several  other  practices  precisely  like  those  of  pagan  and  Chris* 
tian  monks.  For  example,  Zoroaster,  and  the  other  Magi,  had  caves  for 
both  their  abodes  and  places  of  worship.  In  these  caves,  the  ceremony  of 
initiation  took  place ;  but,  before  the  candidates  were  fully  admitted  into 
the  mysteries  of  Mithras,  they  had  to  spend  seven  years  in  a  probationary 
state ;  during  which  they  performed  a  vast  number  of  ascetic  feats. — lived 
in  a  cavern,  lacerated  their  flesh,  fasted  for  fifty  successive  days  and  nights 
till  they  were  perfect  skeletons,  exposed  themselves  to  the  most  intense 
cold  and  heat,  engaged  in  combats  with  savage  beasts,  subjected  them- 
selves to  "  fiery  trials,"  by  passing  a  great  number  of  times  through  the 
sacred  fire  which  was  worshipped  and  "  never  quenched,"  and  bound  them- 
selves by  the  most  solemn  oaths  that  they  would  never  divulge  **  the  in- 

•  At  the  time  oar  present  Gospels  were  compiled  from  pre-existing  material*, 
collected  by  the  Eclectic  monks  of  Alexandria — as  vndoubtedly  they  were— probablj 
there  were  ancient  tales  afloat  regarding  John  the  Baptist,  just  as  there  were  about 
Jesus.  But  whether  this  John  ever  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan — of  which  there  are  so 
many  wonderful  Jewish  things  told,  just  as  there  are  of  Egyptian  marvels  told  about 
the  Nile— may  be  questioned.  A  peculiar  feature  in  all  tlie  writers  of  the  Gospels 
Is,  that  they  have  altered  the  pagan  fables  as  to  time,  places,  and  names,  so  as  to 
identify  them  with  persons  connected  with  Christiaoity  and  Judea.  Of  thie  pimetice,  a 
great  number  of  examples  could  be  given.  Another  feature  in  their  writings  is  the 
tragic.  They  almost  always  contrive  to  make  the  hero  of  their  tale  suffer  martyrdoB, 
— a  kind  of  death  which  the  early  Christians  considered  most  praisewortliy  and 
exemplary.  Of  neither  of  the  heroes  of  the  New  Testament  do  we  read— "Ha  slept 
with  his  fathers."  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist,  Stephen,  Paul,  Peter,  John  the  Divine, 
James,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  made  t  o  die  the  death  of  martyrs,  either  io  tha  New 
Test,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
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efiable secrets"  of  the  mif»terie9  into  which  they  were  initiated.*  It  would 
appear  also  that  th«ie  Magi  abstained  from  wine,  drank  only  water,  ate 
only  the  coarsest  food,  and  were  ckd  in  the  skins  of  animals,  affording  a 
striking  type  of  John  the  Baptist.t  Fourthly^  the  ancient  tale  about 
finding  Mm  the  Baptist's  head,  has  many  points  which  direct  us  to  look 
towards  Persia  for  the  origin  of  his  baptism,  or  at  least,  its  introduction 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  monks  who  lived  in  a 
country  which  was  over-run  with  this  order  of  men.  which  had,  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  under  the  Persian  government,  in  which  the 
Persian  language  was  spoken,  and  the  Persian  religion  prevalent, — found, 
not  on  the  buiks  of  the  Jordan,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  formerly  formed  part  of  the  boundaries  of  Persia, — ^found  in  the 
keeping  of  a  holy  virgin  and  a  Presbyter,  who  were  of  another  religion 
than  the  Christianity  of  the  time,  and  one  of  whom — ^the  Presbyter — it 
is  expressly  said,  was  a  Persian4    Surely  this  tale  directs  us  to  look 

*  The  candidate,  when  he  had  finished  hit  probatiooaiy  exercises,  called  l#fo/«,  or 
**  the  rites  of  perfection,"  was  brought  oat  of  the  cave,  and,  with  great  solemnity, 
proclaimed  the  /mm — not  of  Jnda— >bnt  of  MithraM,  the  priests  of  this  religion  being 
honoured  with  the  title — Lions  of  Mithras.  (TertuU.  adr.  Marc.  Jul.  Firmicns.) 
The  worship  of  Mithras  having  been  introduced  into  Rome,  Lamprfdius  very  amosingly 
deecribes  the  initiation  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  into  the  mysteries.  Porphyry,  (  De 
antro  Nymph.)  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  cave  of  Mithras,  and  invariably  ascribes 
the  invention  of  the  mysteries  to  Zoroaster ;  while  other  writers  contend  that  they 
were  borrowed  from  India. 

t  Herodotus  in  Clio,  71.  quotes  the  words  addressed  to  CrcBSus  by  a  Lydlan,  named 
Sardanis,  which  words  evidently  have  reference  to  the  Magi,  whose  religion,  at  the  time, 
was  professed  by  the  bulk  of  the  Persian  nation,  and  which  show  that  these  fire- 
worshippers  were  exactly  like  the  Christian  monks.  He  says — ^*'Tou  mediate,  O  king ! 
an  attack  upon  men  who  are  clad  in  the  skins  of  animals,  who,  inhabiting  a  region 
little  cultivated,  subsist,  not  on  what  they  relish,  bat  on  what  they  can  procure  ;  who 
are  strangers  to  the  taste  of  wine ;  who  drink  only  water ;  to  whom  figs  are  an 
unknown  delicacy  ;  and  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  our  luxuries."  That 
these  words,  which  Herodotus  cites  from  some  unknown  source,  have  reference 
exclusiv^y  to  the  religious  portion  of  the  Persians,  is  shown  by  his  sUtement  in  other 
places  (Clio,  133.  Terps.  30.)  that  the  Persians,  generally,  were  immoderate  drinkers  of 
wine.  Indeed,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Persians,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
their  national  existence,  have  been  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance.  Chordin,  Voy. 
de  Perse,  p.  844. 

X  According  to  Sozomen,  (Hist.  Ecch  lib.  vii.  c.  31.)  who  professes  to  relate  the  tale 
as  be  had  heard  it,  this  precious  relic,  which  is  to  this  very  day  exhibited,  or  pretended 
to  be  shown,  was  found,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valens,  '*  by  some  monkish 
men  of  the  Macedonian  heresy,'*  or  sect,  {avSpaei  ^u^vaxD^t  ^HC  fUiKtdopiov  aipunati:) 
who  originally  dwelt  in  Jerosalem,  but  afterwards  fixed  their  abode  in  Cilicia.  This 
writer  does  not  tell  us  how  the  head  of  the  Baptist — said  in  the  Gospels  to  hare  been 
delivered  to  an  inveterate  enemy,  at  the  time  of  its  decapitation — was  preserved  for  about 
STO  years.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  either  Herodias,  or  her  daughter,  had  it  embalmed. 
Nor  does  he  inform  us  how  the  monkiik  men  he  mentions  became  possessed  of  it. 
We  know,  howcTcr,  that  about  this  time,  in  imitation  of  the  pagans,  relics  of  saints — 
even  saints  who  had  never  existed  in  the  Christian  Church — were  pretended  to  have  been 
discovered,  and  were  almost  all  accamulated  at  Constantinople,  whither  John's  head  was 
brought.  We  also  know  that  Cilicia — ^where  these  monkish  men  lived — and  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  boundaries,  were  all  but  contigaons;  (Herodot,  Terps.  A3. 
Enter.  84.  Strabo,  xiv.  xv.  xvi.)  that  Cilicia,  with  many  other  countries,  from  the  time 
of  Darius,  was  tributary  to  Persia,  being  one  of  iu  satrapes,  and  its  governors  appointed 
by  its  conquerors;  (Herodot.  Tbal.  90--95.  Terps.  49.)  that,  in  ^Cilicia,  the  Persian 
government  had  erected,  here  and  there,  a  vif  t  number  of  gorgeous  boildings,  or  inns. 
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towards  the  Persian  Magi  for  the  introduction  of  John's  baptism  among 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.    Fifthlf,  the  following  words, 

for  the  accommodation  of  trarellera,  which  were  regarded  sacred,  and  kept  by  Pernans, 
whose  religion,  as  well  as  manners  and  customs,  had  been  introduced  into  the  country ; 
(Herodot.  Terps.  53.)  that  Cilicia  abounded  with  mountain  caves,  which  were  the  abodes 
of  heathen  monks,  bearing  a  very  indifferent  character  for  honesty;  that  it  was  in  Ciiicia, 
Tarsus  was  situated,  at  which  place  there  was  a  monachal  college,  even  superior  to  that 
of  Alezandris,  a  member  of  which  college  probably  was  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  (Strabo,  xir. 
Beaufort's  Karamania,)  and  that,  in  Cilicia,  there  was  manufactured  a  peculiar,  bat 
celebrated  sort  of  hair-cloth,  which  was  worn  both  by  heathen  and  Christian  monk,  and 
which  was  the  sUple  commodity  of  the  country.  (Yarro,  Re  Rust.  ii.  1,  a.)  Such  was 
the  country  in  which  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  time  of  Sozomen,  was  said  to 
have  been  *'  discovered  by  some  monkish  men  of  the  Macedonian  heresy ; "  when  this 
country  was  a  Roman  province,  but  with  its  ancient  pagan  religion  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  And,  unless  this  tale  is  of  a  pagan  origin,  what  brought 
the  head  of  the  Baptist  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Galilee,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  confines  of  Persia  ?  By  what  means  was  it  transferred,  from  among 
the  Christians  and  Jews  of  Palestine,  into  the  custody  of  the  Magisn  pagans  of  Cilicia, 
where,  not  only  the  Persian  religion,  with  its  6re-worship  and  baptism,  was  predominant, 
but  the  Persian  language,  in  a  corrupt  state,  spoken  by  all  the  inhabitanu  f  Again, 
Sozomen  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  was  in  attendance  of  the  head,  a  holy  Virgin, 
who  acted  as  a  deaconess  and  keeper  to  it;  (H  irapBtvot  /uv  ifv  upa  cciri*  to  99  avrf 
iiOKOvoc  Kai  ^v\a^.)  and  that  there  was,  slso,  in  the  same  sacred  service,  as  aTkera- 
peut  and  presbyter,  dischsrging  the  sacerdotal  functions,  a  Persian,  named  VittcenU 
Here,  connected  with  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  there  was  a  regular  hierarchy,  on  a  small 
scale,  before  ii  was  brought  to  Constantinople.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
the  holy  virgin  and  the  presbyter  just  mentioned,  were  both  of  the  same  religion,  yet, 
that  neither  of  them  was,  at  tlie  time,  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Roman  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  who  was  a  Christian ;  and  that  they  were  very  reluctant  to  allow  the  Baptist's 
head  to  be  placed  in  a  Christian  church,  even  at  the  bidding  of  royal  authority.  We  are 
told  that  the  holy  virgin  decidedly  opposed  this  measure ;  and  that,  even  after  she  had 
relinquished  the  Baptist's  head — from  which  probably  she  derived  some  emolument^ 
she  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  the  religion  she  had  hitherto  pie« 
fessed,  and  embrace  Christianity  ;  although  the  emperor  Theodovius  held  out  promises  to 
her,  if  she  did  so.  As  to  the  Persian  presbyter,  Vincent,  he  was  much  more  easily  per- 
suaded  to  renounce  his  old  religion,  and  enter  into  communion  with  Christians,  saying 
that  if  the  Baptist's  head  willingly  followed  the  Roman  emperor,  he  would  do  the  same. 
Sozomen  thinks  that  the  previous  religion  of  both  this  presbyter  and  the  holy  virgin, 
was  the  Macedonian  creed,  which  required  its  devotees  to  take  sn  oath  never  to  swerve 
from  its  doctrines.  But  whether  he  means  the  Macedonian  religion,  or  that  of  the 
followers  of  Macedouius,  is  of  little  importance  to  us,  at  present;  for  both  contained  an 
admixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Persian  Magi ;  and  our  author  tells  us  that  the  pres- 
byter Vincent  was  a  Persian.  And  as  to  Macedonis,  this  country,  from  time  immemorial, 
abounded  with  heathen  monks  and  holy  virgins;  and  our  author  tells  us  that,  while 
Vincent  was  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  Christian  clergy,  and  appointed  a  presbyter,  h 
amongst  his  former  religionists,  a  son  of  his  relative  Abdus,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Persis,  was  a  noted  monk.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  Sozomen's  tale  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  Baptist's  head,  drives  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  pagan  monks,  in 
Cilicia,  professing  the  religion  of  the  Persian  Magi,  eibibited  a  relic  which  they  foisted 
on  the  vulgar  as  the  head  of  John  the  Baptiet,  and  that  the  Christian  emperor  Theadooius, 
in  his  zeal  for  accumulating  all  noted  relics  at  Constantinople,  hearing  of  the  head  of 
this  noted  saint,  had  it  conveyed  thither  from  a  territory  then  under  his  dominion.  As 
to  any  objection  that  might  be  made  against  the  affinity  of  the  Persian  and  Christian 
religion,  on  the  ground  that,  under  Sapor,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  in  Persia,  it 
should  be  observed  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  religion  they  were  peraecvted, 
but  because  they  were  thoucht  to  be  traitors  to  the  government,  and  devoted  to  the  in* 
terest  of  Rome,  communicating  to  the  latter,  clandestinely,  the  a£hirsof  the  former,  when 
the  two  powers  were  at  war.  (Sozom.  Hist.  Bed.  lib.  ii.  o.  0 — IS.)  Of  course  the 
Persian  priests — trne  to  the  priestly  character  of  every  age  —took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  to  rid  the  country  of  their  rivals* 
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said  to  hare  been  attered  by  John  himself,  identify  his  baptism  with  the 
rites  practised  by  the  Persian  Magi,  in  initiating  candidates  into  the 
mysteries  of  Mithras.  Refering  to  Jesus*  he  says, — "He  shall  baptize  yon 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire/' — literally»  and  properly  translated — 
ta  holy  WMd  amd  firt.  (Matth.  iii.  11.  Loke  iii.  16.)  The  writer  of  the 
Acts  connects  the  operations  of  the  holy  wind  and  fire,  in  speaking  of  the 
Pentecostal  feast*  when  two  thousand  people  were  baptized,  telling  us  that 
the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  filled  the  house ;  that  there  appeared 
cloven  tongues  of  fire ;  and  that  all  were  filled  with  holy  wind.*  (Acts  ii. 
9—4.)  Now,  the  Magi,  as  already  noticed,  not  only  baptized  in  water 
the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  god 
Mithras,  but  also  subjected  them  to  a  baptism  in  the  sacred  fire,  into 
which  they  were  repeatedly'plnnged,  as  a  "  fiery  trial"  before  they  were 
thought  fit  to  be  Mlmitted  into  the  holy  mysteries.  Other  elements  of 
nature,  such  as  *'  holy  wind,"  and,  as  Pletho,  in  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster, 
informs  us — "  thunder  and  lightening,  and  fire,  and  everything  terrible, 
which  might  be  held  symbolical  of  the  divine  presence/'  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  candidates.  There  is,  therefore*  every  probability  that  the 
baptism  by  fire  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  has  reference  to  that  of  the 
Persian  Magi.  This  view  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  early  Christians,  such  as  the  Selucians,  and  Hermians,  malntuned 
that  baptism  was  not  complete  without  the  application  of  fire.  Valentinus 
administered  baptism  by  fire  to  all  he  found  to  have  been  already  baptized 
in  water .f  Sisthiy,  as  the  baptism  of  John  must  have  derived  either  firom 
the  Persians  or  the  Jews,  if  it  had  been  the  same  baptism  as  the  latter 
were  wont  to  administer,  it  is  most  improbable  that  we  should  find  in 
three  of  the  Gospels  the  following  question,  with  the  answer  said  to  have 
been  given  to  it. — "  '^he  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or 
of  men  ?  "  (Matth.  xzi.  23.)  The  Jews  would  not  say  that  it  was  from 
heaven,  lest  Jesus  should  ask  them  why  they  did  not  believe  in  John ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  declare  it  to  be  of  men,  from  fear  of  the 
people,  all  of  whom  regarded  John  as  a  prophet.  But  had  this  bsptism 
been  already  in  practice  among  the  Jews,  there  would  have  been  no  force 
either  in  the  question  itself,  or  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  pretended 
inability  of  the  chief  priests  to  answer  it.  If  it  was  the  Jewi^  baptism 
which  was  continually  administered,  the  people  would  know  it  was  that, 
and  the  Jewish  priests  could  fearlessly  declare  it,  as  their  own,  to  be 
from  heaven.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  Gospel  writers  thought  that 
John's  baptism  was  not  Jewish.  Indeed  it  is  continually  spoken  of  as  in 
contradistinction  to  other  baptisms,  and  is  called  emphatically  the  baptism 


*  Ev  wviv/iaTt  ayttt  Kai  frvpc— It  i«  to  be  obMrred  tliat  the  anklt  Is  not  wed 
before  the  words,  holy  wind,  anymore  than  before  the  words  ^fra  and  iMi/er,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  context  of  the  passages  just  cited.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words— 
wvrvfia  ayioct  in  the  above  insUnces,  which  indicates  Uiat  either  of  the  writers 
intended  to  personify  the  Ao/y  wind  of  which  he  speaks ;  but  there  is  every  thing  that 
makes  us  think  of  the  injiatut  with  which  the  pagan  prophets  were  filled  before  they 
delivered  their  predictions.  The  import  of  the  word  wvtvita  has  already  been  ex- 
plained.— (See  pp.  110,  388.) 

t  Bis  docuit  tingi,  traductoque  corpore  flama.— Terraf/.  Carm.  contr.  Mare.  lib.  i. 
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of  John.  (Lake  vii.  29.  Acts  i.  22;  xviii.  25.  et  al.)  It  mu8t,  therefore, 
be  concladed  that  John's  baptism  was  not  Jewish,  bat  had  been  derived 
from  the  pagan  monks  of  Persia,  who,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  had  been  dispersed  by  wer»  and  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  John's  baptism  was  of  a  ptgao 
origin,  and  he  an  anchorite  or  a  monk, — hctiB  which  cannot  be  denied 
without  violating  truth, — then,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Jesu, 
having  lived  as  a  monk  from  his  birth  till  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
commenced  his  religions  career  as  a  monk.* 

No  sooner  had  Jesus  andergone  the  pagan  and  monkish  baptism  of 
John,  than  he  repaired  to  the  wilderness  to  fut  and  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil  (Matth.  iv.)   In  this  act*  there  are  several  traits  of  an  onqaestiooably 

*  Whether  a  penon  of  the  name  JobD  did,  reftlly,  make  hii  appetimnee  on  the  knb 
of  the  Jordan,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era«  u  stated  in  the  Ooipeli; 
or  whether  what  is  said  of  him  in  these  productions  is  a  modifloation  of  pre-sxiKiog 
tales  regarding  John  the  founder  of  the  Hemero -baptists  and  the  Mendai  Ijahi,  ii  not  a 
question  to  be  determined  in  this  work,  which,  throughout,  takes  these  Gospels  apoa 
their  own  statements.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that — when  it  Is  considered  thit 
our  present  Gospels  most  have  been  written  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  second  wntmj, 
that,  in  the  four  first  centuries  of  our  era,  a  vast  numbsr  of  Christian  books  are  poii- 
iitbXy  known  to  hare  been  forged,  and  that  the  exploits  of  John  the  Baptist  are  bi«o» 
tioneid  by  no  profane  writer  within  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  he  is  said  to  ban 
flourished,  if  we  except  one  questionable  passage  in  Josephus — there  are  rsasootble 
grounds  for  doubting  whether  this  John  of  the  Gospels  is  anything  more  than  a  mph; 
or,  at  most,  the  founder  of  the  fore-mentioned  pagan  sects,  which  had  existed  man/  ag* 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  must  appear  very  strange  to  a  critical  reader  to  flod  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  John  the  Baptist— the  glorious  Forerunner  of  tb« 
Messiah— made  in  any  of  the  Epistles,  although  frequent  mention  in  them  is  inad€  of 
baptism,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  of  circumstances  preceding  his  appsartaee, 
and  many  other  things  which  would  directly  lead  the  writer  to  mention  John,  or  ba 
baptism.  But  not  a  word  is  to  be  found,-^  no  reference  whatever  to  him,  as  the  ksrbio- 
cer  of  Christ — as  having  been  miraculously  bom — as  having  baptised  Jesus  and  all  tu 
inhabitanu  of  Judea  in  the  Jordan — as  having  had  many  disciples — ss  having  reprotcd 
Herod — as  having  been  cast  into  prison  and  t^headed.  Not  a  word  about  one  of  tbos 
remarkable  circumstances  do  we  iind  in  any  of  the  lengthy  and  numerous  EpiaUM 
written  to  different  Christian  communities.  Does  this  fact  not  indicate  that  the  writni 
of  Uiese  Epistles  knew  nothing  of  this  renowned  personage — next  to  Jesus  himselfi  n 
Christian  importance — whom  the  Gospel  writers  describe  as  baptizing  on  the  banlu  of 
that  sacred  river — Jordan.  As  to  the  passage  in  Josephus,  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii*  e.  ▼• 
s.  2.)  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Gospels,  in  regard  to  John.  Here  it  Is  said  that 
Herod  sent  John  to  Macherus,  a  prisoner,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  great  inBA* 
cnce  which  the  Baptist  had  over  the  people  might  enable  and  incline  him  to  ioats 
them  to  rebellion;  but,  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  said  that  Herod  imprisoned  John  to 
please  Herodias,  who  was  inimical  to  him,  because  he  had  reflected  on  her  iUsgv 
marriage  with  Herod, — that  this  Herod  beheaded  him  because  he  promised,  with  as 
oath,  to  give  Herodlas's  daughter  whatever  she  should  ask,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  much  pleased  with  her  graceful  dancing  before  him  and  a  number  of  GtHlsafl 
lords,  on  his  birth-day,— that  he  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  order  the  decapiutioo  o( 
John,  but  that  he  did  so  on  account  of  his  oath  and  bis  honour,  in  the  presence  ofau 
theee  great  lords,  who  were  at  the  banquet*  The  Gospels  also  tell  us  that  Herod 
revered  (c^o^ciro)  and  protected  (^vvfriipci)  John,  because  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
just  and  holy  man ;  and,  having  heard  him,  be  con^ved  nuny  things,  and  listened  to 
him  gladly  :-*a  tale  diametically  opposed  to  the  passage  in  Josephus  (see  Mattb.  zi^* 
1— II.  Mark  vi.  14—28.  Luke  iiL  19.)  Further,  the  ciudel  of  Machsrus,  where 
John  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned,  was  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Petrea,  io  tbe 
poesession  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  at  a  distance  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  mu« 
from  Galilee,  where  Herod's  seat  of  government  lay.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  v.  1^ 
BeU.  Ub.  vu.  c.  vi.)    So  great  was  the  distance  from  GaUlee  to  this  castle,  that,  wbes 
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iiMmkish  character.  We  have  seen  that  the  lodian  monks,  many  centonea 
before  the  Christian  era»  fasted  for  an  incredibly  long  space  of  time»  and 

Herod's  Uwfol  wife— the  (Uagbter  of  AretM— wiihed  to  lesTO  her  hosbaod,  on  aoeount 
of  his  intrigues,  and  be  coaveyed  to  this  fort,  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  sho 
had  to  travel  a  great  distance,  and — as  Josephus  tells  us  in  the  first  of  the  pkees  just 
cited-— had  to  be  conreyed  from  one  general  of  her  fkther's  anay  to  another  successively, 
till  she  reached  the  Arabian  territory.  But  the  Gospels,  in  the  places  already  cited, 
clearly  imply  that  John's  prison  was  in  Galilee,  so  that,  apparently,  his  head  was  giren 
to  the  damsel,  at  most,  in  few  hours  after  she  had  made  her  sanipiinary  request.^- 
**  She  went  forth,  and  said  unto  her  mother,  What  shall  I  ask  ?  And  she  said,  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist.  And  she  came  in  straightway  with  haste  unto  the  king,  and  asked, 
ssylng^  I  will  that  thou  giro  me,  by  and  by,  in  a  charger,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

And  immediately  the  king  sent  an  executioner,  and  commanded  his  head  to  be 

brought :  and  he  went  and  beheaded  him  in  the  prison,  and  brought  his  head  in  a 
charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel ;  and  the  damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother."  There  can 
be  nothing  clearor  than  that,  in  this  account,  it  is  intended  to  show  that  John's  head 
was  brought  to  the  damsel  during  the  day,  or  rather  night  of  the  banquet.  The 
learned  reader  will  not,  in  the  least,  be  astonished  at  being  told  that  the  writer  of  these 
pages  thinks  he  seee  adequate  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  passage  in  Josephus, 
refering  to  John,  is  a  clumsy  forgery.  To  find  such  a  forgery  foisted  into  the  work  of 
Josephus,  is  by  no  means  strange,  since  two  forged  passagee  about  Christ  hare  already 
been  detected  in  this  work ;  f  Ant.  lib.  xriii.  c.  iii.  s.  8.  lib.  zz.  c.  ix.  s.  1.)  both  in 
the  same  part  of  the  work  as  the  passage  about  John.  These  have  been  prored  to  a 
demonstration  to  be  foTgeries,  and  aro  now  admitted  to  be  such,  even  by  the  meet 
learned  Christian  writers,  such  as  Ittigius,  Yandale,  Blondale,  Le  Clerk,  Fsber,  Bishop 
Warborton,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  others.  Now,  in  the  passage  about  John  the 
Baptist,  the  following  peculiarities  appear  clearly  to  prove  its  forged  character. 
1.  There  is  in  it  such  gross  tautolof^,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of 
Josephus's  works.  It  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  words,  in  effect  3.  It  is 
submitted  to  the  learned  whether  the  clumsy  language  and  unnatural  turns  of 
expression,  in  this  passage,  so  fiu  as  can  be  judged  from  so  short  an  instance,  an  not 
differeot  from  the  smooth,  elegant  style  of  Joeephos,  and  very  much  resemble  the  style 
of  the  first  forged  passage  about  Jesus,  and  that  of  the  Greek  lathers.  8.  It  has  justly 
been  urged  that  the  infoduction  of  the  first  passage  concerning  Jesus  interrupts  the 
narration ;  but  in  a  much  mon  decided  manner  does  the  passage  about  John  destroy 
the  concatenation  of  the  fhets  deUiled.  Its  introduction  is  glaringly  unnatural. — ^The 
section  belbro  that  which  consisU  of  this  pasesge,  ends  with  the  sutemant  that 
Tiberius  wrots  to  Yitellius  to  make  war  on  Arotas,  and  bring  him  beforo  him,  either 
dead  or  alive ;  and  the  section  which  immediately  succeeds  it  commences  with  the 
words,^**  8o  TitelUus  prepared  to  make  war  with  Arotas,"  ftc.  Without  this 
passage  the  narrative  is  rsmarknbly  natural  and  connected ;  but  its  insertion  between 
the  above  two  sections  (1.  and  3.)  entiroly  severs  them,  and  the  matter  it  contains  le 
utterly  foreign  to  the  suigect  in  hand.  4.  If,  according  to  the  Goepels,  John  and  Jeeus 
were  preaching  at  the  same  time,  and  the  former  declaring  the  latter  to  be  the 
Ifessiah,  it  is  very  unliksly  that  Josephus  spoke  in  such  h^h  terms  of  John  who, 
according  to  the  account  we  have  of  him,  appeared,  not  as  as  a  Judaical  teacher,  but  as 
an  Evangelist,  and  spoke  most  bitterly  against  the  Phariseee,  one  of  whom  was 
Josephus  himsslf.  6.  Josephus,  accotding  to  Christian  chronology  was  only  about 
thirty  years  oldsr  than  John  ;  and,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  some  of  John's  converts  and 
disciples  must  be  alive ;  for,  out  of  the  many  thousands  he  baptized,  a  sect  must  have 
besn  formed ;  or,  at  least,  a  great  number  must,  through  life,  have  adherod  to  his 
doctrines,  and  been  imitated  by  their  childron.  Still,  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  any 
of  his  adherents.  Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  deputation  of  Jewish  priests  and  Levites, 
sent  to  John,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  to  demand  his  authority  for  baptising, 
(lohn  I. )  But  what  is  still  more  singular,  as  evincing  the  spurious  character  of  this 
passage,  is  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  either  John  or  his  followers,  when  syste* 
matiMlly  treating  of  the  roligious  sects  that  existed  in  Jodea,  which  he  does  both  in  hie 
Jewish  Wars  and  Antiqnitiea,  before  the  passage  in  question  occurs.  If  he  knew 
any  thing  of  John,  or  of  his  adheronte ;  and  if  John  was  such  an  important  personsge 
as  he  is  described  in  the  Goepels,  and  even  in  the  supposed  spurious  pasisge  under 
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we  read  that  Jesoa,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  fluted  even  for  "  forty 
days  and  forty  nights."     Indeed,  futing  was  an  indispensable  exercise,  in 

notice,  inflaenciog  the  whole  natioa  so  ts  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  pertuade  it  to  rkt 
in  rebellion ;  and  making  the  feovernor  of  this  nation  regard  him  with  awe,  and  to  kill 
him,  at  last,  from  fear  of  his  influence ; — if,  we  say,  the  Jewish  histori«n  knew  of  tlieee 
remarkable  tilings — ^aud  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  existed  without  his  knowledge 
— ^he  would,  undoubtely,  have  given  a  deuiled  account  of  John,  when  treating  of  the 
other  religious  teachers  of  the  Jews.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  only  a  casual  notice  taken 
of  him.  6.  llie  most  direct  and  positive  proof  of  the  forgery  of  this  passage  is,  tliat  it 
makes  Herod  send  John  to  the  citadel  of  Macherus,  which  was,  not  only  not  within  hi* 
own  tetrarchy,  but  not  wiihin  the  Roman  domains.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Aretas, 
the  king  of  Arabia^  so  that,  if  Herod  sent  John  to  this  castle,  he  would  have  no  power 
OT«r  him,  either  to  kill  him,  or  preserve  his  life.  To  make  it  still  more  unlikely  that  ho 
should  have  sent  John  to  the  fort  of  another  monarch,  Aretas  had  long  ago  been  inimical 
to  Herod,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  him  about  the  boundaries  of  Gemalitoa. 
Aretas  and  Herod's  father,  also,  had  always  been  inveterate  foes.  All  these  facu  are 
attested  by  Josephus,  in  places  already  cited  in  this  note.  (See  also  Ant.  lib.  ztIL  c 
X.  s.  9.)  We  may,  therefore,  be  ceruin  that  Herod  never  imprisoned  John  in  a  caatle 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  another  king,  and  that  a  foe;  and  further,  that 
Josephus,  would  never  be  so  contradictory  as  to  say  that  he  did  so.  Consequently, 
the  passage  about  John  must  be  an  interpolation,  foisted  into  the  text  with  the  Tiew 
of  making  Josephus  bear  testimony  that  John  the  Baptist  flourished  in  the  time  and 
country  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  But  so  clumsy  is  the  forgery  that  it  utterly  falaiftes 
the  Gospel  testimony  regarding  John.  For  Josephus,  in  the  preceding  section,  ■sstee 
that  Herod's  lawful  wife  went  to  Macherus  castle  aa  soon  as  she  dieeowed  HflfDd*a 
intention  of  taking  to  his  bi others'  wife ;  and  thereibre,  before  John  oould,  by  any 
poesibiUty,  have  refleeted  on  his  conduct  in  living  with  her.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of 
the  assertion,  in  the  forged  puMige,  that  Herod  aent  John  to  the  same  castle  aa  thjit 
into  which  his  own  wife  had  gone  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  st  open  war  with 
her  father  Aretas,  who  held  this  castle.  For  Josephus  assures  us  that  war  was  declared 
between  Aretas  and  Herod  immediately  when  the  former  heard  of  the  intention  of  the 
latter  to  abandon  bis  lawful  wife.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which 
this  passage  was  foisted  into  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian  His  writinga,  at  a 
very  early  period,  were  in  the  hands  of  Pagans,  and  afterwards  Christians,  at  Alex* 
andria  and  Rome.  At  these  placea,  by  these  people^the  literati  of  the  age — 
numerous  transcripts  of  them  were  made ;  so  that  to  insert  in  them  a  few  paangea, 
here  and  there,  was  easily  done,  without  being  detected.  For,  in  that  age,  the 
the  means  of  comparison  were  few;  and  even  if  any  additions  were  noticed^  a 
few  passages  about  Jesus  or  John,  would  probably  be  considered  by  many,  a 
Taluable  improvement  on  the  original  work.  Such  were  the  forgeries  of  ea- 
cient  times  that  it  is  now  very  difllcult,  in  many  instances,  to  discriminate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  Who  can  now  precisely  tell  how  much  of  what  ia  called 
Josephus'  work  has  been  forged  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  in  whose  custody  it  was?  If  any 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Origen — a  monk  who 
flourished  in  the  third  century,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Alexandrian  College,  and 
who  was  half  a  heathen — we  might  infer  that,  in  his  time,  this  passage  was,  at  Icsa^  in 
some  manuscripts  of  Josephus'  work.  For  he  refers  to  it,  (contra  Celsus.  lib.  i,  e.  SS.) 
telling  us  that,  although  Josephushad  not  mentioned  Jesus,  yet,  he  had  given  an  aeooont 
of  John  and  his  baptism.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  of  all  Christian  and  pagan  wri- 
ters, it  is  Origen  who  first  mentions  this  passage;  and  that  it  is  he  who  gives  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  does  many  other  things  to  promote 
Christianity;  so  that  it  is  imposible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  credentials  of  thie  re- 
ligion emanates  from  him,  while  we  have  internal  evidence  in  his  own  works  that  he 
considers  it  a  virtue  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  creed  at  the  expense  of  truth.  It  is 
very  significant  that— while  thi?  passage  is  not  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  nor  TertnUian* 
nor  Chrysostom,  nor  any  of  the  Christian  Fathers  who  held  controvenies  with  the  Jews 
and  Pagans,  before  the  time  of  Origen — ^he  should,  for  the  first  time,  ciu  it;  and  that,  in 
the  next  century,  Eusebius,  his  panegyrist,  should  cite  it,  and  also,  in  the  same  work, 
discover  another  important  pasnge  regarding  Christ,  never  quoted  by  anyone  beforr. 
These  are  very  suspicious  circumstances,  which— as  all  the  books  written  against  Ohm* 
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the  monkery  of  the  BrBchmins,  BoodhistB,  Therapeuts,  EaseneB*  and  of 
all  other  heathens.     In  like  manner,  Je^us  giTea  this  sinful  practice  a  con- 

tianity  in  eary  ttnie8»  have  been  committed  to  the  flames — ^we  have  now  no  means  of  in* 
Tettigating.    Eusebius,  (HisL  lib.  i.  c.  1 1.)  in  a  reiy  saspicuoua  manner,  inveighs  against 
certain  Memoirs,  or  history  of  Jeans  and  John  the  Baptist,  which  existed  in  his  time,  and 
which,  he  insiniiates,  had  ban  forged.     It  was  a  very  common  thing,  however,  at 
this  period,  for  one  party  of  Gfainstians  to  aocose  another  of  having  foreed  religions 
books,  palmed  on  the  world  as  Divine  revelations.    This  shows,  at  least,  that  Eusebius 
lived  in  an  age  and  a  country  in  which  forging  Divine  books  was  not  only  practicable, 
but  fashionable ;    so  that  for  a  man  of  his  ability  and  influence  to  do  so  was  a  very 
easy  matter.    Bat  to  give  the  passage  just  mentioned : — ^Eusobius,  after  adducing  what 
he  calls  the  testimony  of  Josephns  respecting  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist,  says, — 
Tavra  rov  cC  avrt^v  ECpatmv  avyypa^tav  aviica^tv  rq  lavrov  ypa^if,  wrpt  t%  rov 
PawTivTOV  Itaayyov  km    rov  outii^oq  muav  irapaMwcoroQ,    ri|£  av  crt  Xiiirotro 
airo^vyii,  rov  imavaiaxvvrot^  aircXfyvca^ai  rot/QKor^  avruv  wXaoofUvoic  vtronvtifiarcu 
AXXa  ravra  fiiv  cxcrw  ravrti. — '*  These  things  having  been  recorded  in  the  writiujgs 
of  a  historian  who  sprang  from  the  Hebrews  themselves,  regarding  John  the  Baptist 
and  our  Saviour,  can  there  be  any  farther  means  of  escape  firom  oonviotion  for  those 
impudent  persons  who  fabricated  the  Mimarial  concerning  them  f    But  nevertheless, 
let  me  witnold  these  things  from  this  narrative."    From  this  incidental,  but  guarded 
remark  of  Eusebius,  it  is  evident  that,  before  his  time,  there  had  existed  other 
memorials,  or  records,  of  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  than  those  which  have  descended 
to  us  under  the  title — Gospels;    and  that  those  pre-existing  memorials  contained 
statements  different  from  what  Eusebius,  and  other  Christtan  Fathers  of  his  time,  wish- 
ed to  propagate  respecting  Jesus  and  John.      Accordingly,    Eusebius  calls  tiiese — 
fabricated,  or  forged  memorials,  and  is  inclined  to  say  very  little  about  them ;  abruptly 
telling  us  that  he  wishes  to  keep  (tx^iv)  these  from  his  narrative.    But  why  ?    What 
can  be  his  reason  for  not  telling  us  all  about  them, — by  whom  they  were  written,  in 
what  age,  and  what  they  contained  of  Jesus  and  Jolm  ?    Why  not  give  us  a  full 
account  of  this  matter,  since  he  is  so  prolix  on  most  other  matters  of  much  less  im- 
portance ?    TJpon  what  principles  of  honest  narration  can  he  openly  declare  that  ho 
suppresses  this  natter?  unless  it  be  upon  that  which,  in  his  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (o.  xii) 
he  unblusingly  confesses — ^namely,  that  he   had  thought  it  right  to  relate  nothing 
but  what  would  be  deemed  divine,    {^tiav)   and  venerable,    and  of  good  report, 
{oinva  KM  iv^iffia),    citing  Scripture  as  an  authoritv  for  this  mode  of  writing  a 
history  (Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.]    That  Eusebius  denounces  these  Memorials  as 
forgeries,  is  no  proof  that  they  were,  or  were  not  forged.    For,  as  it  has  just  been 
obwrved,  in  his  time,  it  was  a  very  common  practice  for  one  sect  of  Ghristisns  to  de- 
crv  the  Divine  books  of  another  as  forgeries ;  which  shows  that,  amon^  the  various 
Divine  books  of  a  conflicting,  but  still  of  a  Christian  character,  which  existed,  a  great 
number  of  them  tnutt^aiM  all  of  them  may— have  been  forged.    In  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  none  knew  more  than  he  about  these  forgeries.    It  behoved  him,  therefore, 
to  furnish  us  with  much  more  substantial  proofe  of  the  genuineness  of  the  present 
Gospels,  than  the  fables  and  fictions  found  in  his  works.    An  excellent  opportunity 
ibr  doing  so,  offered  itsdf  to  him,  when  speaking  of  the  forged  Memorials  regarding 
Jesus  and  John«    It  should  be  hero  observed  that  Justin  Martyr,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  makes  mention,  apparentiy,  of  the  same  MetnoridU 
in  those  portions  of  his  works  considered  genuine.    In  his  Apologies,  and  Dialogue 
with  Trvpho,  he  repeatedly    speaks  of  those,  calling  them  avofiyfifi^ovivua^  and 
frequently,  airofiviiuowvfia  ruv  aTroaroXniv— Memorials  of  the  Apostles.    He  says, 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  Sun,  the  Christians  met,  when  either  the  Memoriak  of  the 
Apostles f  or  the  writinss  of  the  Prophets,  were  read  to  them,— ^that   he   learnt 
from  the  Memorials  how  Jesus,  when  on  the  cross,  commended  his  Spirit  to  his  Father's 
hands,— that  it  is  shown  in  the  Memorials  that  Jesus,  witii  his  disciples,  sane  a 
hymn, — and  that  it  is  written  in  the  Memorials  of  the  Apostles  how  the  Ma^  of 
Arabia  came  to  worshsp  Jesus  at  his  birth.    Although  the  mumerous  quotations 
made  by  Justin,  from  the  Memorials,  ait),  in  substance,  very  much  like  portions  of  our 
present  Gospels,  yet,  he  has  scarcely  one  quotation  which  perfccUy  agrees,  in  words, 
with  these  Gospels;  while  he  has  many  citations  not  found  in  them  at  ul,  but  detected 
in  Gospels  now  considered  spurious ;  such  os  his  account  of  Jesus  being  bom  in  a  cave, 
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spienoiii  place  in  his  religioD.  ''To  be  tempted  of  thm  deml,"  and  to 
defeat  him  was  another  trial  which  candidates  for  admission  into  the  mys- 
teries of  heathen  monkery  had  to  undergo ;  and  many  a  fierce  battle  with 
the  devil  did  they  fight,  long  before  tl^  time  of  Antony  or  eren  Jems.* 
To  retire  ''into  the  wUdeme$8  to  be  tempted"  was  also  deddedly  monachal, 
strikingly  resembling  what  we  read  of  heathen  anchorites ;  and  the  angels 
that  administered  to  Jesus  on  this  occasion,  when  the  devil  left  him,  strooglf 
reminds  ns  of  the  good  demons  that  ministered  to  the  heathen  monks. 

Another  monkish  feature  in  Jesus  is,  that — as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  probationary  ascetism  of  baptasm  and  demoniacal  temptation — ^he  went 
about  the  country,  "  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of 
diseases  among  the  people ;"  so  that  "  his  &me  went  throoghont  all  Syria, 
and  that  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  di- 
Terse  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  that  were  possessed  with  devils. 
and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy ;  and  be  healed 
them."   (Matth.  iv.  23,  24.  Mark  vi.  56.)    Now,  there  is  no  characterii- 

— of  Mng  thought  a  caipenter,  when  he  came  to  be  baptised ;  and  of  flie  (a  festara 
of  the  Magian  reli^n)  on  that  oocadon,  kindled  miracolonaLy  on  the  waten  of  the 
Jordan, — dl  of  wmch  are  related  in  the  Apocryphal  Ooapela,  already  cited.  To  all 
this,  it  should  be  added,  that  Justin  nerer  mentionB  tny  prodootion  by  the  titl^- 
Ootpd^  or  OctpeU,  or  EpUtlet ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  name  of  one  of  the  repntod 
writers  of  these  Oospela,  or  Epistks,  as  such.  The  words,  &  KoXurai  cvayycXia,  wtei 
ar$  called  the  Ooepele,  truly,  are  inserted  in  Apol.  i.  o.  66.  after  the  ward  Memnn ; 
but,  as  several  learned  men  have  already  observed,  these  were  originally  a  gloss,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  text  Justin  also  mentions  a  certain  man  named  John,  as 
one  of  the  apoatles  of  Christ ;  (Apol.  i.)  but  not  as  if  he  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
that  this  John  was  the  autiior  of  one  of  the  Oospela,  of  EpisUes,  and  of  the  Book  of 
Beraktions.  He  likewise  casually  mentions  Peter,  telling  us  that  Jesus  changed 
hisnsme.  But  he  infbnns  us  that  it  was  in  the  Jfinnms/if  he  had  read  all  tlus.  Indosd, 
he  ^^peais  to  haye  known  nothing  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  natural  oondnnoot 
fkx>m  what  Justin  and  Eusebius  say  of  these  Memorials,  is  that,  after  the  time  of  Jnstiii, 
onr  present  Goq>els  were  compiled  from  pre-eusting  documenta  of  various  sorts ;  sad, 
in  oontradiatinotion  to  all  other  such  productions  then  afloat,  were  called,  f vayyfXMVf 
or  §vayytXta-^^ood  newt.  The  emanation  of  these  from  the  Alexandrian  school,  ai 
productions  of  several  hundred  years  old,  gave  them  authority  and  influence  amoag  the 
credulous,  aa  they  were  procUumed,  with  the  Epistles,  by  roving  monks.  All  othff 
Ooeoele  and  Memoriale  would  now  be  denounced  as  lorgerles,  and,  when  fbund,  commited 
to  the  flames.  Accordingly  we  find  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  citing  tiu 
Mem&riale  as  profound  authoritiea ;  and  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  centnxy,  dmemei^ 
them  aa  impudent  forgeriea. 

*  It  was  the  common  belief,  anciently,  not  only  of  heathen  monks,  but  likewise  of  all 
Extern  nations — Jewa  as  well  aa  pagane — that,  while  the  demons  filled  the  aerial  re* 
giona — their  appropiate  habitation — tdey  also  swarmed  into  dry  deserts,  and  desolate 
places,  not  inhabited  by  man.  Sharing  in  this  belief,  Jetus  says  that,  *'when  tbeaa- 
dean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man  he  walketh  through  dry  placet  (or  rather  regions,  roirMv) 
eeeking  rest  and  finding  none."  (Matth.  xii.  43.  Luke  xi.  24.)  Both  good  aod  evil 
ipirits  were,  by  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  called  demons  ;  but  the  Jewa  made  a  dis- 
tinction, calling  the  good  spirits,  angels,  and  the  evil  spirits,  demons.  Now,  It  wtf 
believed  that  whoever  took  his  abode  in  the  desert  was  ceruin  to  have  an  eoeonnter 
with  evil  apirits,  in  all  shapes  and  forms ;  and  nowhere  would  the  eombat  be  so  fieroe  as 
In  tibia  dreary  solitude.  But  this  enhanced  the  merits  of  living  in  snob  a  phice,  and 
added  luatre  ta  the  glory  of  having  vanquished  the  devil  on  his  own  ground.  Heooe^ «« 
read  of  so  many  heathen  anchorites  having  battles  with  demons  iu  solitary  deserts ;  aod 
hence  we  are  told  that  Jesus  went  to  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  » here,  oi 
oonrse,  he  was  victorious,  and  where,  on  the  departure  of  the  devU — ^the  evil  demooi 
angels,  or  good  demons,  administered  to  him. 
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lie  rf  the  heathen  monks  more  prominent  than  their  famcL  for  heaMng 
diaeases.  The  Indian  monks,  as  we  hare  seen,  (p.  445.)  even  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great — many  oeatories  hefore  the  Cluristian  era — ^were 
renowned  physicians  or  healers,  whose  medicine  made  the  barren  bear 
children,  and  whoee  pretematnfal  skill  resvscitated  even  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  Boodhist  moaks»  also,  were  .wonderful  healers  of  maladies. 
The  Therapeata  and  fisseaes— whose  very  names  we  have  seen  (p.  465.) 
to  signify  physicians,  or  healers — were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Philo 
and  Josephas,  eqaally  eminent  in  this  art.  In  like  manner*  all  the  monks 
ah-eady  noticed,  (p.  480,  &c.)  whom  Christiaaity  claims  as  its  own,  were 
£smoBs  for  their  sapematural  power  to  core  all  manner  of  diseases.  In- 
deed, the  monks  of  every  age  and  country  have  pretended  to  be  great 
physicians ;  and  the  belief  that  they  possessed  miraculous  power  to  heal 
diseases,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  deep  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
both  poor  and  rich,  high  and  low,  regarded  them.  Those  who  dwelt  in 
celb,  had  their  miserable  abodes  daily  surroaaded  by  persons  who  iraplor* 
ed  the  blessing  of  health.  As  to  those  who  lived  in  monasteries,  some  of 
the  most  talented  and  renowned  of  them  were  frequently  sent  out  as 
missionaries,  or  preachers,  to  teach  the  vulgar,  not  the  mysteries,  bat  the 
ifeneral  doctrines  of  their  religioui  and  to  heal  the  sick.*  On  such  occa- 
aions,  they  travelled  from  place  to  place,  healing  maladies  and  followed  by 
multitudes  of  people.  Even  to  this  day,  the  Indian  monks — who  are  said 
to  number  about  two  millions — thas  roam  about  the  country.  So  they 
did  two  thousand  years  ago.  Strabo,  quoting  the  words  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters who  accompanied  Alexander  to  India,  says  of  the  Indian  monks,  that 
they  went  about  the  villages  and  cities,  practising  the  art  of  healing, 
floothsaying,  charms,  and  incantations  for  the  dying ;  and  that  they  preach- 
ed about  hell,  so  as  to  promote  religion  and  virtue.  (Strabo,  lib.  xv.  c.  1.) 
Jesus,  whose  name,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  466.)  signifies  kealer,  was 
throughout  his  whole  life  occupied  in  the  same  manner.  All  his  miracles, 
if  we  except  withering  the  fig  tree  and  drowning  the  Gadarenish  pigs,  are 
of  a  Therapeutic  or  healing  character,  such  as  curing  leprosy,  plagues, 
withered  limbs,  palsy,  lunacy,  dropsy,  fever,  female  diseases,  blincbess, 
dumbness,  deafness,  lameness,  demoniacal  possession,  and  so  on. — Again, 
his  acts  of  reanimation,  and  of  feeding  and  satisfying  vast  multitudes  with 
amall  quantities  of  food,  are  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category, — they  are 
all  of  a  Therapeutic  character.  Now,  it  is  narrations  of  these  healing 
miracles  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  Gospels,  and  are  their  principal  fea- 
iuve.    Expunge  these,  and  the  first  three  gospels  will  be  reduced  into  very 

*  It  it  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  monks  of  all  eountries  should  have  been  both 
phjsieians  and  divines ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  aneient  times  among  all 
nations,  medicine  and  divinity — ^which  alike  were  thought  to  have  been  supematurally 
rerealed,  were  connected — were  both  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  (See 
Lerit.  ziy.  xr.  3.  Kings  L  3;  ir.  18-^4;  tux.  8.  Isa.  xxzviiL  I — 31,)  The  medical 
art  and  religions  mjsteries  of  the  Egyptians  were  only  paru  of  their  theology.  (Schol. 
in  Ptol.  Tetrabib.)  Their  aneient  medical  books  were  deemed  portions  of  their  sacred 
fieriptures,  and  were  always  carried  about  in  their  processions,  by  a  religious  order 
«aUed  the  Pastophori.  (Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  iv.  s.  8.  •  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ti. 
0.  4.)  Among  the  Indians,  the  srt  of  healing  wss  in  similar  hands.  (Strabo,  Geog. 
lib.  XT.)  So  also  among  the  Greeks.  (Homer.  II.  i.  S«.  xi.  513.  Diodor.  lib.  t.)  In- 
deed, all  nations,  without  exception,  at  least  till  the  age  of  Pythagoras,  had  their 
physicians  ia  the  same  persons  as  their  religious  guides. 
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somJI  dimenaions ;  aod  wiQ  contain  scarcely  anyUung  atriking.  We  are 
told,  times  inniunerable,  that  great  maldtadea  followed  Jesoa,  from  plaoe 
to  place,  in  order  to  be  bealedi  and  to  witness  cores  of  diseases  perfomed. 
When  he  emerged  from  a  desert,  or  when  his  hiding  plaoe  in  a  wilderness 
was  discovered,  he  was  immediatdy  sorronnded  by  a  vast  nomber  of  peo- 
ple, ansioQS  to  be  healed*  It^was  owing  to  his  healing  wondeia  that  men 
and  demons  digmfied  him  with  the  appellation— *Son  ^  God;  jost  as  Piro- 
methens  had  b^  called  so,  for  similar  exploits*  (Mark  iii.  7—1 1 ;  ^riii.  28* 
€i  o/.)  For  the  same  reason,  he  is  caHed  a  prophet.  Jesns  having  cored 
the  centorion's  servant^  and  raised  into  life  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  the 
people,  knowing  that  the  art  of  healing  and  reanimating  bdonged  to  a 
prophet,  or  a  Tberapent,  exclaimed  that  a  great  prophet  had  arisen  among 
them.  This  waa  what  they  expected  a  prophet  ta  do,  and  therefore  they 
deemed  Jesvs  « true  prophet  becanse  of  his  healing  wonders.  (Lake  vii.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  religions  teachers,  snch  as  Elijah  and  Eliahay  as  well 
«s  the  priests,  had  been  great  physicians.  Hence,  Jesns  so  frequently 
told  persons  whom  he  had  cored  to  go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priests. 
(Luke  xvii.  14.)  Indeed,  Jeaos  himself  openly  declared  that  hia  misaion 
was  of  a  Therapeotic  character.  Erroneoosly  citing  a  passage  which  be 
thought  properly  applied  to  him,  he  says  that  he  was  sent  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  recover  sight  to  ihe  blind,  liberate  the  braised,  and  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  he  calls  himself  a  physician 
and  refers  to  the  core  of  the  widow's  son,  by  Elijah  and  that  of  the  leper 
by  Elisha ;  evidently  comparing  himself,  in  the  art  of  healing,  to  these 
mecfical  celebrities.  (Luke  iv.)  In  like  manner  does  he  avow  his  Thera- 
peutic character,  in  the  following  instance, — John  the  Baptist,  having  been 
told  by  his  disciples  of  the  wonderful  cures  performed  by  Jesns,  sent  them 
to  ask  him  whether  he  was  the  personage  "  that  should  come,"  Jeans,  at 
the  moment  John's  disciples  arrived,  being  in  the  very  act  of  curing  many 
of  infirmities,  plagues,  evil  spirits,  and  blindness,  requested  the  disdplea  of 
the  Baptist  to  return,  and  tell  their  master  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
blind  made  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  lepers  made  clean,  the  deaf  made 
to  hear,  and  the  dead  to  rise,  while  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.  (Lukevii.  18 — 22.)  These  Therapeutic  acts,  Jesns,  evidently,  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  proof  to  John  that  he  was  a  greater  monk  than 
the  Baptist.  These  were  bis  credentials;  and  these  appear  to  have 
aatisfied  John,  who  knew  as  well  as  anybody  what  were  the  real  charae- 
teristics  of  a  Therapeutic  monk.  When  Jesus  sends  out  his  twelve  disci- 
ples to  travel  about,  from  place  to  place,  begging  their  food,  like  all 
other  roring  monks,  he  charges  them  to  heal  dl  manner  of  sickness  and 
disease,  and  to  cast  out  unclean  spirits.  (Matth.  x.  1 — 8.)  When  about 
ascending  to  heaven,  his  charge  to  his  disciples  was  equidly  Therapeutic 
His  followers  were  to  be  able  to  cast  out  devils,  handle  serpents  nnhurt, 
drink  deadly  poison  uninjured,  and  cure  the  sick  by  laying  their  hands  on 
them, — all  Therapeutic  acts,  in  which  pagan  monks  were  expert.  Tlie 
power  of  healing  diseases  being  regarded  as  a  supernatural  gift,  it  was 
thought  that  the  touch,   or  the  laying  of  the  hands*  of  a   person  so 

*  This  ipeciea  of  enehaDtmeat,  namely,  to  cur«  diaeases  by  impotitioa  of  haiidt. 
loDg  before  the  time  of  Jetua,  waa  io  uae,  not  only  among  the  Jewa,  but  among  hoatkan 
nations  geoerallj,     Tlie  laying  of  handa  upon  the  aick  ia  praacribed  in  one  of  the 
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endowed,  was  sufficient  to  ewe  the  moet  fanreferate  disorder.  Aeeordbgly, 
we  find  that  Jesus— preeisely  Uke  the  heathen  monks — freqaently  eirod 
diseases  by  laying  his  hands  on  the  siek.  (MaorkTi.  5.  Lake  vr,  <40; 
»ii.  19.)  And  if  the  siek  only  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  it  was 
tlMRigfat  safficient  to  core  him.  (Mark  w,  2S — 34.)  But  Jesus's  mode  cf 
cure  was  not  always  by  the  touch ;  Kke  the  heathen  monks,  he  sometimea 
used  means,  and  at  other  times  used  oertain  words.  (Mark  yiu  33 ;  riii. 
S3$  X.  52.)  There  is,  indeed,  a  moet  striking  similarity  between  Jesua 
and  the  Therapeutic  monks,  on  the  point  of  coring  diseases.  Hence,  he 
Ims  been  thought  by  some  rery  learned  writers  to  hare  belonged  either  to 
that  seet  of  monks  called  Therapeuts,  or  tliat  called  Essenes, — ^both  which 
were  renowned  healers  of  maladies.  It  shoald,  howerer,  be  obaorved 
that  Jesus  was  rerj  little,  if  any,  more  expert  in  miraculously  curing 
diseases  than  the  Christian  monks  who  succeeded  him,  send  many  of  whom 
we  have  already  noticed.  What  could  be  more  manrellous  than  St. 
Antony's  cure  oi  the  "  dreadful  malady "  of  the  courtier  Fronto,  and  of 
the  "  disgusting  disease  of  the  virgin  of  Bosiris  ?  (Athaaasius,  Vit. 
Ant.  16.)  What  could  be  more  astonbhing  than  St.  Hikrion's  mira- 
culous healing  of  a  paralytic  man,  by  means  of  bare  words  ?  (Jerome 
Vit.  Hilar,  c.  17.)  Or  St.  Martin's  feats,  not  only  in  curing  a  palsied 
tnaid  on  the  point  of  death,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude,  but 
even  in  raising  into  life  the  corpse  of  a  man  who,  apparently,  had  been 
dead  for  three  days,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  spectators.  (Sul^ 
incm  Sever.  Vit.  Mart.  c.  3,  5.)  Many  other  such  wonders  could  be 
cited.  Bat  enough  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  narrations  which, 
'when  criticised  t^  an  ijubiased  mind,  appear  none  the  less  credible  than 
the  Crospels,  testify  that  the  monks  who  succeeded  Jesus,  as  well  as  those 
who*  had  preceeded  hira,  were  quite  as  skilful  as  he  was  in  the  art  of 
iiealing  and  reaaimation. 

Another  branch  of  the  Therapeutic  art  was  to  cast  out  demons.  We 
have  already  seen  (pp.  404 — 412)  that,  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus, 
heathen  exorcists  abounded  in  the  East.  We  have  now  only  to  Show  that 
•many  heathen  monks  had  a  remarkable  command  over  demons,  and  that 
another  monkish  characteristic  in  Jesus  -was  to  set  about  expelling  imagi- 
nary devils,  supposed  to  have  entered  human  beings.  According  to 
Jamblicus,  (Vit.  Pythagor.)  and  Porphyry,  (De  Abstin.  Vit.  Pythagor.) 
who  was  himself  a  heathen  monk,  as  well  as  according  to  the  testimony 
of  many  other  ancient  writers,  the  Egyptian  ascetics,  long  before  the  time 
of  Pythsgoras,  were  renowned  exorcists.  Believing  in  the  existence  of 
good  and  evil  demons,  they  ascribed  every  dtsease  to  the  influence  of  some 
malignant  spirit,  which  they  believed  to  have  entered  the  sufferer,  and 
which  they  pretended  to  eject,  by  pronouncing  certain  words  and  other 
enchanting  means.  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  ancient  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  Orientals,  as  Mosheim,  in  his  Notes  on  Cudworth's 

Upavedat  of  the  HiDdoos,— ooe  of  the  most  anoieiit  productions  extaot,  which  reveals 
the  theorj  of  diseases  and  medicine,  together  with  the  mode  of  curing  every  kind  of 
maladj,  and  is  believed  by  millions  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation.  In  India,  at  this  very 
day,  a  JUmd  painted  or  carved  on  anything,  is  considered  emblematic  of  miraculous 
power  coofened.  When  the  monk  £lisha  reanscitated  the  child  he  had  caused  the 
barren  Shunamaiite  to  bes^  he  laid  hia  hands  upon  the  child's  hands,  Stc.^2  Ku)ga  ir. 
3—37. 

2  U 
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Intenectoal  Sy8tem»  jastly  observes,  that  certain  words  and  soandt,  for 
the  most  part  barbarous,  had  an  effect  on  demons.    By  means  of  snch 
soands  and  words,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Chaldean  mag^,  were 
supposed  to  have  all  demons  under  perfect  control*    The  biographers  of 
Pythagoras  inform  ns  that,  from  these  ancient  nations,  and  still  more  an- 
cient and  monkish  Gymnosophists  of  India,  he  learnt  the  ascetic  phflo- 
sophy,  or,  in  other  words,  monkery,  and  brought  it  into  Greece,  over 
which  country,  as  well  as  others,  he  and  his  followers  widely  disseminated 
it.    They  also  expressly  tell  us,  not  only  that  the  Egyptian  ascetics  and 
other  pagans,  cast  out  demons,  but  that  Pythagoras   himself  and  his 
followers,  cured  patients  in  the  same  manner.     Now,  that  Pythag(»«s  was 
a  thorough  ascetic,  is  proved  by  the  following  particulars  narrated  in  his 
l{fe.-i..He  lived  part  of  his  time  in  a  cave,  abstained  from  flesh,  killed  no 
living  thing,  subsisted  on  the  simplest  food,  wore  the  habiliment  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  bad  under  his  chvg^  a  coenobite  college  of  young  ascetics 
in  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  a  kind  of  monastery  {  placed  these  in  a 
probationary  and  silent  state,  like  the  Esseoes,  for  a  number  of  years ;  ex* 
ercised  his  body,  in  order  to  subdue  the  passions  of  his  soul,  and  wrought 
many  miracles  ;  not  the  least  of  which  was  to  cast  out  demons.     This  re- 
nowned philosopher — whose  biographers  tell  us  was  divine,  being  the  aon 
of  Jupiter,  and  was  at  his  death  placed  among  the  gods — flourished,  how- 
ever, about  five  centuries  before  the  time  Jesus  is  said  to  have  expelled 
the  first  demon  in  Palestine.     From  the  age  of  the  former  till  that  of 
the  latter,  many  an  eminent  monkish  exorcist  made  his  appearance  in 
the  heathen  world.      One  additional  instance,  however,   must   suffice; 
namely  that  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia — ^a  region  remarkable 
for  its  monkery,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  acconnt  of 
it.    This  celebrated  monkish  exorcist  of  the  Pythagorean  religion,  was 
contemporary  with  Jesus,  and  must  have  been  engaged  in  casting  ont 
demons  among  the  heathens  at  the  very  time  Jeens  was  so  engaged  among 
the  Jews.    Philostratus,  writing  the  life  of  this  wonderful  exorcist,  about 
a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  tells  us  that,  at  Athens,  he  ejected  a 
demon  from  a  man  by  threats  and  menances,  and  that  the  evil  spirit,  in 
quitting  his  abode,  overturned  a  statue  which  stood  before  the  porch  where 
&e  cure  was  performed.     On  another  occasion,  he  made  a  demon  quit  his 
position  in  the  form  of  a  shaggy  dog.    Now,  that  he  was  an  austere  monk, 
is  certain  from  the  following  particulars  recorded  by  his  biographer. — He 
imbued  his  early  religious  notions  in  a  place  near  Tarsus,  which  abounded 
with  monks.     He  professed  the  doctrines,  and  practiced  all  the  austerities 
of  the  Pythagorean  sect.     He  abstained  from  animal  food  and  wine,  lived 
upon  fruits  and  herbs,  wore  a  course  garb,  walked  barefoot,  and,  like  the 
Indian  monks,  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow  long.     He  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  country  to  another ;  proclaiming  his 
doctrines,  performing  miraculous  cures,  and  risiting  the  ascetics  of  every 
country  into  tvhich  he  went ;  such  as  the  Gymnosophists  of  India,  and  the 
Magi  of  Babylon.     He  travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  where  he  performed 
many  miraculous  cures,  chased  demons,   and  predicted  future  events. 
With  his  disciples  and  followers,   he  visited  Rome,   where  he  foretold 
momentous  events,  which  were  verified  in  a  short  time ;  and  where  he  re- 
stored to  life  the  dead  body  of  a  lady  of  high  birth.     Surely,  ApoUonius 
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18  entitled  to  the  name  monk,  if  even  the  most  renowned  of  the  Christian 
ascetics  of  the  fonr  first  oentnries  is  worthy  of  that  revered  name ;  for  his 
life  and  actions  correspond  to  those  of  them  in  every  essential  particnlar, 
espedallyi  such  of  them  as  travelled  aboat.* 

*  NotwiihsUnding  what  Du  Pin,  Prideaiu,  Brocker,  Uosheim,  aod  others  have  , 
written,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  what  Philostratus,  ia  his  Life  of  ApoIIooius,  sUtes, 
is  much  less  credible  than  what  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  narrate  of  Jesus,  still,  any 
one,  acquainted  with  the  religions  wovld  at  the  tine,  who  will  critically  and  imparCiaUj 
com)*are  them,  roust  conclude  that  the  former  ia  quite  as  credible  as  the  latter.  Beliefs 
in  the  reality  of  suck  miraculous  feats  as  those  recorded  to  have  been  performed  by 
Jesus  and  Apollouius^  was  then  universal ;  and  numerous  were  the  actors  who,  from< 
time  to  lime,  attained  to  great  celebrity  in  these  supposed  supernatural  exploits,  and* 
found  writers  to  nsrrate  their  performanoes,  and  exaggerate  their  apparent  supernatural 
oharacter.  The  esriy  Christians  never  thought  of  denying  that  their  heathen  oppo- 
nents wrought  miracles.  All  they  contended  for,  was  that  their  religions  adversaries- 
performed  their  wonders  by  the  power  of  demons,  but  that  their  own  were  the  works 
of  the  true  God.  The  heathens,  however,  constancy  charged  the  early  Christians  with 
fraud  and  impoetore  in  their  miracles.  But  now-e-days,  the  tables  are  tamed, — the 
Christians  of  the  pveeent  age  find  it  convenient  to  uige  that  ell  the  pagan  miracles 
recorded,  are  juggleries,  and  that  the  aceounts  given  of  Uiem,  in  many  instances,  aie 
forgeries,— charges  which  were  never  made  by  the  early  apologists  for  Christianity,  who 
were  satisfied  vnth  having  their  own  prodigies  regarded  as  real  as  those  of  .£sculapius 
the  Saviocb,  and  other  deities.  (Justin  Mart  Apol.  PrUn.  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Hea* 
then  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  410.  Dr.  Middleton's  Frae  Inquiry,  p.  144.)  Now,  as  to 
the  comparative  claims  of  cradibility  due  to  the  account  given  of  Apollonius  and  that  given 
of  Jesus,  the  following  particulars  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  former.  His  biogra- 
pher, Philostratus  Flavins,  was  a  person  of  high  distinction. — He  was  a  famous  sophist, 
who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Empress  Julia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Septimus 
Severus,  who  was  herself  renowned  for  her  literary  acquirements  and  philosophie 
knowledge.  She  entrusted  Philostratus  with  all  the  written  materials  which  had. 
formerly  been  collected  by  Damis  concerning  Apollonius,  and  ordered  him  to  review  them^ 
and,  out  of  them,  to  compile  a  history.  Accordingly,  this  history  was  written  within 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Apollonius.  In  about  a  century  afterwards,  Sotericus,  the- 
poet  and  historian,  whose  works  are  now  lost,  wrote  another  biography  of  Apol^ 
lonins.  (SaidaSk  Lex.)  Some  letters  attributed  to  Apollonius  are  embodied  ixb 
Philostratus's  history  of  his  life,  and  several  more  are  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Cujacius.  The  prodigies  of  Apollonius  are  mentioned  by  Lucian,  born  A.  D.  90 ;  and 
also  by  his  contemporary,  Apuleius ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Jesus, — no 
keathen  writer  mentions  him  at  so  early  a  date.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  AureUan, 
(Vopisc.  Vlt.  Aurel.  e.  24.)  the  fame  of  Apollonius  was  so  high— so  widely  and  firmly 
established — that  temples  and  statues  existed  in  honour  of  him.  Indeed,  during  his 
life,  and  more  particularly  after  his  death — when  he  was  said  to  have  ascended  to 
heaven — ^he  was  deemed  a  Divine  personage.  (Lamprid.  ViL  Sever,  c.  28.)  When 
Hierocles,  about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  wrote  against  the  Christians,  his  chief 
argument  was  that  Apollonius  of  Tyana  had  performed  a  greater  number,  and  more 
wonderful  miracles  than  Jesus  was  said  to  have  wrought, — an  argument  which  Eusebius 
and  Lactantius,  who  replied  to  him,  appear  to  have  found  rather  difficult  of  refutation. 
But  we  have  been  allowed  to  know  very  little  about  what  Hierocles  advanced  against 
Christianity, — only  what  his  opponents  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  reveal  to  us.  Of 
course,  his  works  against  the  religion  of  the  Christians  has  been  committed  to  the 
flames.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  all  the  works  of  the  early  opponents  of  Christianity 
have  been  either  burnt  or  lost ;  and  that,  generally,  in  a  century  or  two  alter  their  ex- 
tinction, the  Christian  Fathers  set  about  refuting  them.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  the 
life  of  Apollonius  has  been  allowed  to  descend  to  the  present  age.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  it,  however,  has  been  thought  too  detrimental  to  Christianity  to  be  permitted 
to  circulate.  In  1680,  Mr.  Blout*— a  learned  writer,  author  of  the  Amma  Mundt,  and 
other  works,  and  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Blout — wrote  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Apollonius ;  but  the  clergy  pronounced  it  "  an  attack  upon  revealed  religion  '* 
and  soon  suppressed  the  edition,  thinking  this  sort  of  argument  the  most  effectuid  they 
eould employ  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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An  to  the  few  miraeleft,  not  ezACtly  c^  a  Thera{ie«tie  chanMSlery 
laid  to  have  been  performed  by  Jesus,'— each  as  witheriag  a  fig  tree, 
valkiog  on  the  sarlace  of  water,  and  calming  «  storm, — ^Ihe  heatheo 
moaks  are  said  to  have  wroagbt  precisely  similMr  marvels.  On  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  in  Northern  India.  Bernier  saw  a  pagan  monk  who  was 
thought  to  have  nature  &o  completely  under  his  control  that  he  could, 
at  will*  not  only  still  tempests,  but  raise  terrific  storms.  To  adduce 
proofe  on  this  point,  however^  is  needless, — they  are  so  numerously  met 
with  in  pagan  lore,  that  most  readers  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  them. 
Equally  known  also,  it  is,  that  the  pagan  monks,  as  predictors  of  future 
events,  were  rather  more  renowned  than  Jesus.  All  the  heathen  monks, 
if  of  any  fome,  were  great  prophets.  The  ancient  Gymnosophiat  <tf  India 
aheady  described,  wera  funoos  lor  their- prediction  of  future  vents. 
(Clem.  Strom,  lib.  ni.)  So  were  the  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  all  heathen 
monks ;  and  so  they  continued,  down  to  the  time  of  Apollonius  Tyanens, 
vrho,  from  Ephesas,  pvophesicd  the  very  moment  at  which  the  Emperor 
Domitian  was  stabbed  at  Rome.  So,  Mkewise,  were  the  Christian 
monks.  Athenasius  (Vit.  Anton.  17.)  tells  us  that  Antony  often  pre- 
dicted things  months  before  they  happened ;  and  the  biographers  of  other 
Christian  monks  bear  testimony  to  their  prophetic  wonders.  Thns»  were 
the  heathen  monks  great  prophets  before,  and  at  the  time  of  Jesas;  and 
the  Christian  monks  equally  great  predictors  after  his  time.  In  being  a 
prophet,  therefore,  Jesus  only  identified  himself  with  the  monkish  order 
of  every  age  and  country. 

Again  ;  like  the  anchorttea  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  Jeaos, 
made  his  abode  in  deserts  and  on  mountains.  In  these  desolate  places  ha 
spent  his  time,  when  not  on  a  rambling  excursion  about  the  country, 
preaching  his  doctrine,  miraculously  healing  diseases,  and  working  other 
wonders.  The  Gospeb  are  replete  with  proofs  that  such  were  his  dwell- 
ing places.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  after  being  baptized  and  tempted  of 
the  devil,  he  made  his  fixed  abode  in  some  lonely  and  secret  place  in  the 
wilderness,  not  far  from  the  hermitage  of  John  die  Baptist ;  and  that,  for 
some  days  afterwards,  he  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  this  noted  monk*  who 
was  daily  engaged  in  baptizing,  and  who  unquestionably  made  the  desert 
his  dweUing-place ;  sleeping  on  the  ground,  like  both  the  heathen  and 
Christian  anchorites.  (John  i.  35 — 50.)  For  we  read  that  two  of  John'a 
disciples  made  an  attempt  to  trace  Jesus,  to  his  dwelling.  Seeing  that 
he  was  followed,  Jesus  turned  to  the  two  disciples  and  asked  tbem— 
"What  seek  ye? •  They  replied— •* Rabbi,  where  dwellest  thou ?  " 
Jesus  rejoined — '*  Come  and  see."  They  accordingly  '*  came  and  saw 
where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him  that  day."  The  whc^  tOAoar 
of  the  conversation  between  Jesas  and  these  dtisciples,  as  well  as  others 
mentioned  in  the  same  narrative,  shows  that,  at  Uie  time,  his  plaee  of 
abode  yras  not  a  house.  It  is  curious  to  observe  from  this  narrativQ 
also  that,  while  John  was  alive,  and  baptisia|^»  Jesus  took  to  soma 
of  his  disciples,  such  as  Andrew ;  thus  showmg  his  approval  of  tfaa 
monkish  system  of  John.  It  appears  further  that  Philip,  Simon,  and 
Nathaniel,  were  likewise  disciples  of  John,  before  they  attached  themselvea 
to  Jesus.  From  several  parts  of  the  Gospds,  it  would  seem  that  Jeaoa 
slept  every  night  in  some  desert  or  mountain^  whenee  he  walkad  in  tfaa 
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moniiiig  into  soim  of  the  adjacent  towns  or  villagea.  We  read  that, 
after  a  diapatation  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  "every  num  went  nnto- 
bis  own  hooae,''  bnt  that  "  Jesus  went  nnto  the  monnt  of  Olives,  and 
early  in  the  nest  morning  he  came  again  into  the  temple."  (John  vii*  53 ;. 
vui.  1.)  Luke,  apparenUy  speaking  of  Jesus's  regular  practice*  says  that« 
"  in  the  day  time  he  was  teadiing  in  the  temple,  and  at  night  he  went  out». 
and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  Olives/'  (Luke  xd.  37.)  The- 
mount  of  Olives  is  a  craggy  elevation,  part  of  which  is  witlun  about  a  milo 
of  Jerusalem.  It  must  strike  even  a  very  superficial  student  of  the  Gospels* 
as  being  very  strange  that — if  Jesus  was  not  an  anchorite,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  dwell,  like  other  peofHe,  in  houses — ^he  should  at  night  retire 
into  that  solitary  and  rocky  place — the  mount  of  Olives,  instead  of  remain* 
ing  in  the  city,  and  in  the  houses  of  some  of  those  people  who  had  been 
listening  to  his  pathetic  orations,  and  witnessing  his  astounding  mtrades ;. 
and  who,  doubtless,  would  gladly  entertain  him.  But  we  have  to  state 
that  the  mount  of  C^ves,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  resorting 
place  of  monks,  who,  even  to  this  day  occupy  it.  It  abouuds  with  grottos 
and  subterranean  caverns.  Even  long  before  the  time  of  king  Josiah,. 
these  were  occupied  by  heathen  priests  and  monks,  and  had  then,  for  ages> 
been  the  repositories  of  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  prophetic  and  monkish 
fraternity.  (2  Kings  zxiii.  6,  13 — ^20.)  That  most  of  the  Orientals^ 
depoaited  the  bodies  of  their  illustrious  dead  in  caverns  or  subterraneous* 
temples ;  and  that  their  priests,  prophets,  and  monksr  retired  into  these 
places,  for  religious  contemplation,  are  facts  too  well  known  to  be  insisted- 
upon.  In  the  time  of  Josiah,  these  caves,  on  the  mount  of  Olives — which 
is  described  as  being  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  Corruption,  and 
as  the  spot  on  which  Solomon  had  established  heathen  worship— contained 
a  vast  quantity  oi  "  the  bones  of  men."  In  a  similar  state  has  superstition 
preserved  this  mount  to  the  present  day.  Modem  travellers  tell  us  that, 
in  one  part  of  it,  are  caverns  shown  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets ;  in 
another  part,  twelve  subterranean  grottos,  said  to  have  been  the  places 
where  the  twelve  apostles  composed  their  creed ;  and  in  another,  the  cave 
of  "  a  departed  samt,"  called  Pelegia.  (Encyclop.  Brit.  v.  Olivdt,)  Now» 
in  this  ancient  dwelling-place  of  anchorites,  Jesus  very  frequently  made 
his  abode,  and  also  performed  many  important  thmgs.— Here  he  wept 
over  the  holy  city  ;  here  he  sat  with  his  disciples  when  he  predicted  the 
speedy  end  of  the  world ;  here  he  was  when  he  sent  them  for  an  ass  on 
which  to  ride  in  regal  pomp  into  Jerusalem;  here — where  Dr.  Clark 
(Travels,  vol.  iv.)  says  there  are  vestiges  of  paganism — ^he  retired  to  pray, 
after  his  last  paschal  supper ;  and  here  he  stood  with  hb  disciples  when 
angelie  beings  came  forward  and  wafted  him  into  heaven.  (Comp.  Luke 
zxiv.  50.  Acts  i.  12.)  He  spent  much  of  his  time  also  in  other  mountains, 
frequently  engaged  for  a  whole  night  in  prayer, — precisely  like  the  pagan, 
as  well  as  Christian  monks.  (Lake  vi.  13.)  In  a  mountain  he  consecrated 
and  ordained  his  twelve  apostles ;  (Mark  iii.  13.)  and  in  a  mountain,  while 
praying  with  three  of  his  select  disciples,  he  was  transfigured.  (Luke  ix. 
28.)  In  a  mountain  he  delivered  his  noted  sermon,  (Matth.  v.  1.)  After 
one  of  his  fierce  altercations  with  the  Jews,  he  crossed  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  *'  went  up  into  a  mountain,  with  his  disciples,  and  there  he 
ka  sat  (or  rather  iweU-^itiaBnTo).    Having  journeyed  from  the  coast  of 
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Tyre  into  Galilee,  he  does  not  seek  accommodation  in  any  dwelling  hoflMf# 
for  himself  and  his  disciples,  bat  goes  into  a  mountain,  and  there  abides* 
(Matth.  zv.  29.)  Althongh  he  freqaently  yisited  Tillages  and  towns*  yet^ 
it  would  appear  from  the  Gospel  narretire  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  mountains  and  deserts,  and  that  it  was  in  such  places  he  performed*  hy 
far,  the  greatest  number  of  his  miracles.  Into  these  secluded  places  he 
was  followed  by  vast  multitudes,  who  were  anzious  to  be  healed  of  thttr 
respective  maladies,  and  who  remained  with  him,  sometimes,  for  several 
days  ;  their  food  being  miraculously  provided.  (Matth.  ziv.  zv.  Mark  vi* 
vii.  viii.  Luke  iv.  iz.)  This  mode  of  life  is  perfectly  identical  with  that 
led  by  all  the  rambling  heathen  monks  of  the  age  in  which  Jesus  ia 
said  to  have  lived.  The  answer  given  by  hin  to  an  ardent  scribe  who 
said — "Master  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goes! "— pkinly 
shows  that  it  was  this  sort  of  life  which  he  led  ; — "  The  loses  have  holea, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head," — has  no  house,  and  no  fiized  habitation,  but  wandcra 
about  in  deserts,  like  other  monks ;  and,  having  neither  bed  nor  bed' 
ding,  sleeps  on  the  bare  ground,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  some  rocky 
cavern.     8uch,  evidently,  is  the  import  of  the  words. 

Like  the  Indian  and  other  monks,  also,  Jesus  took  women  along  with 
him  through  the  towns  and  villages  which  he  visited  in  his  travela. 
Strabo,  in  a  passage  already  cited,  speaking  of  the  medical  Indian  monka 
who  rambled  about  the  country,  healing  diseases  and  preaching  aboat 
hell,  says — "Some  take  women  along  with  them  to  philosophize;  but 
they  have  no  sezual  intercourse  with  them."  Clement,  in  his  Stromata» 
refers  to  the  same  female  ascetics  whom  he  calls  Semnai,  and  says  that 
they  lived  a  life  of  virginity.  Christian  monks  did  the  same. — Jerome,  in 
his  ascetic  rambles,  took  with  him  Paula  and  Eustochiute.  In  like  man- 
ner, Jesus,  as  we  read,  *'went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching 
and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  and  the  twelve 
were  with  him ;  and  certain  women  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  sphrita 
and  infirmities,  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils, 
and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  aieiqr 
others,  which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance."  (Luke  viii.  1 — 3.) 
'When  he  was  apprehended,  a  great  company  of  women  followed  him, 
bewailing  and  lamenting  his  fate.  When  he  was  crucified,  these  women 
stood  afar  o£F,  witnessing  his  death ;  and  when  he  was  buried,  they  followed 
him  to  the  cave,  and  afterwards  made  preparation  for  embalming  hia 
body.  (Mark  zv.  40,  41.  Luke  zziii.  27,  49;  zziv.  55,  66.)  The 
similarity,  in  this  instance,  is  very  striking,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  women  in  every  age — whether  ancient  or  modern^^have  been 
accustomed,  not  only  to  follow  the  pagan  monks  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  regard  them  with  profound  reverence,  but  likewise  to  muuster  moUo 
them  of  their  substance;  or,  in  other  words,  to  supply  them  with  the  meana 
of  subsistence.  Beraier,  speaking  of  the  Indian  monks,  says  that  "tlie 
women  brought  them  alms  with  much  devotion,  taking  them  for  very 
holy  men,  much  wiser  and  better  than  others."  Hamilton,  Niebuhr^  and 
other  Indian  travellers,  bear  similar  testimonies. 

In  his  diet,  Jesus  appears  to  have  differed  from  some  monks.  Bat 
this  difference,  when  closely  ezamiued,  turns  out  to  be  more  apparent  than 
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real*  Aklioogli  in  the  Gospels,  he  is  called  a  Nazarene,  yet,  we  are  told 
that  he  dnmk  wine  and  took  animal  food.  This  difference  hetween 
Jesos  and  other  monks,  particolarly  between  him  and  John,  appears  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ascetic  Pharisees.  Accordingly,  Jesos 
says  to  them, — **  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinkmg 
wine ;  and  ye  say.  He  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  ye  say.  Behold  a  glnttonons  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a 
friend  of  pnblicans  and  sinners."  (Luke  vii.  33.)  Even  if  Jesus  was  so, 
still,  he  was  not  difierent  from  9ome  of  the  pagan  monks ;  particularly 
those  who  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  visited  towns  aud  villages. 
The  Indian  monks — spoken  of  by  Strabo,  in  places  already  cited — ^who 
went  about  villages  and  cities,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
houses  they  deigiMd  to  visit,  appear  to  have  taken  animal  food,  and  to 
have  drank  wine.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  monks  for  whom 
the  Emperor  Aurengzebe  is  said  to  have  prepared  a  banquet,  and  of  those 
who  dined  at  Alexander's  table,  when  he  invaded  India.  There  were,  also 
Christian  monks  of  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity,  who  drank  wine,  ate 
flesh,  and  associated  with  pubhcans  and  sinners.  From  Evagrius  and 
other  ancient  writers,  we  learn  that  some  of  these,  in  haunting  cities  and 
other  places  of  resort,  entered  public  houses,  and  ate  any  sort  of  food, 
and  drank  any  sort  of  liquors,  with  any  sort  of  people.*  One  of  them, 
named  Simeon— a  very  holy  and  renowned  monk— who  sometimes  pre- 
tended madness,  and  rushed  into  taverns,  devouring  all  food  within  his 
reach,  had  such  an  abundance  of  wine  that  he  could  spare  some  of  it  to  a 
courtezan,  into  whose  chamber  he  was  seen  to  enter,  with  a  vessel  of  this 
precious  liquor  "  which  cheereth  God  and  man."t  The  same  difierence 
of  practice  between  some  monks  and  others,  on  this  point,  is  proved  by 
the  words  of  Athenasius — a  great  admirer  of  monkery — who,  in  his 
Epistle  to  a  monk  named  Dracontias,  says, — "  We  have  known  bishops 
who  were  fasters,  and  monks  who  were  eaters; — bishops  who  were 
abstainers  from  wine,  and  monks  who  drank  wine."  But  as  to  Jesus, 
the  Gospels  furnish  no  proof  that  he  ever  drank  wine,  except  as  a  re- 
ligious rite,  or  sacrament.  We  infer  that,  in  eating  the  Passover  with  his 
duciples,  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  wine  as  it  went  round ;  but  this  Jewish 
as  well  as  pagan  rite,  was  a  religious  sacrament,  or  a  ratification  of  an  oath 
which  Christians  as  well  as  heaUiens  took  to  remain  true  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  obligations  their  respective  religions  imposed  upon  them.  But 
all  monks  who  strictly  abstained  from  wine  at  ordinary  times  partook  of  it 
as  a  sacrament,  when  communing  at  what  they  called  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Of  this  fact,  there  is  abundant  proof.^    Jesus,  in  taking  wine  at  the 

*  Of  these  Evegriiifl  MySf-^Ovrwc  to  aratfwc  t^Buiif  ^iXo<refootfi,  cat  irapa 
icairiiXoie  fi  iraXtyKairtiXott  itti^ot,  ov  toitcvj  6v  wpoouieovt  <w^«  ri  r«r  iravrmv 
fycaXvirro/ifyoi.  Kai  paXavuog  hffvxvoie  o/iiXov^i,  ra  iroXXa  yvvai^t  wvtu 
Xi^o/ifvoi,  jcac  <rv\Xovofuvou — Uiat.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  2i. 

t  Of  this  monk,  Eiragrias  also  sajs,— Kai   irov  km  rairifXio  iraptwivf  ut  rmp 

9p09TV  XOVTUV  ^99ltV  0T9  ITtlVUV OvTO^  TTOTt  Cfi  Tl  dtttfiaTlOV  iTQipag  C9fXq« 

Xvtfwc  w^if K0fii9at  Kai  airta  cat  oivov  u  ayyo^, — lib.  ir.  c.  84. 

t  Indeed,  some  of  the  Egyptian  monks  tppear  to  have  daily  partaken  of  bread  and 
wine  as  a  sacrament.  (Palad.  Hist  Lausi.  c.  62.)  To  snch  a  degree  of  extraTagaoce 
was  the  notion  of  the  supematural  ?irtae  of  ths  Euchariit  caiiied,  that  bisad  and  wine 
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puKbal  feast,  did  no  more  than  any  other  monk  would  do.  on  a  aimiiar 
occasion,  and  for  a  similar  purpose.  On  no  other  oceauon  are  we  told 
that  he  drank  wine.  Although  he  says  that  hi»  countrymen  called  him  a 
wine-bibber ;  and  alUiough  he  was  at  a  marriage  feast,  in  Cana,  where  he 
went  so  fisr  as  to  turn  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  wine,  which  was  to 
be  given  to  persons  already  intoxicated,  (vid.  ant.  p.  348.)  yet»  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  himself,  or  even  his  disciples,  drank  any  wine  at 
this  feast.  Similar  remarks  may  be  mads  in  reference  to  the  question — 
whether  Jesus  strictly  adhered  to  the  monkish  custom  of  abstaining  from 
flesh-meat.  We  have  already  seen  that  some  monks,  particularly  those 
who,  like  Jesus,  roamed  about  the  country,  were  not  very  particular  on 
this  point.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  it  was  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  have  biood  that  monks  iqppear  to  have  abstained.  It  is  the 
word  Kp9a9  or  aminos  which  is  generally  employed  to  denote  the  meat 
from  which  they  abstained.  Eusebius,  (Hist.  lib.  u.  o.  17.)  citing, 
apparently,  the  words  of  Philo  Judsus,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
Tlierapeuts,  says-— ^  They  abstain  entirely  from  wine,  and  from  all  things 
having  blood;  (nor  tvaifimif  nwoi) — ^that  is,  from  eating  the  flesh  of  any 
animid  which  has  blood.*  In  tbe  same  sense  is  the  word  «pcav  f 
(flesh-meat)  used  by  the  author  of  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  (xiv.  21.) 
in  sayings— *^  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  Jleth  nor  to  drink  wine ;"  and  by 
the  writer  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (viii.  13.)  in  saying,— 
*'  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend»  I  will  eat  no  JU§h  while  the  worid 
standeth^"  The  same  idea  is  couched  in  the  frequent  caution  given  to 
early  Christiatts  to  abstain  "from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood." 
(Act  zv.  20,  29 ;  zxi.  25.)  We  have  no  proof  that  the  monks,  gene* 
rally,  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  what  are  called  bloodless  aninwls^ 

were  placed  with  the  monks  in  their  coffins,  when  thej  were  buried.  (Bona  Rer.  Lit. 
Ub.ii.  c.  18.)  It  is  true  that  some  used  wine  mixed  with  water,  which  practice  Cyprian 
and  the  celebrated  monlc  Augustine,  advocated,  (Cypr.  Ep.  ad.  Cecil.  Aug.  de  DocL 
Christ,  lib.  iv.  c.  SI.}  urging  that  this  diluted  wine  represented  the  water  and  blood  which 
came  from  Jesus'  aide  when  pierced.  The  MontanisCa,  in  their  eacrament,  mixed  wine 
with  human  blood ;  although  on  all  ordinary  occasions  they  rigidly  abstained  from  win«, 
flesh-meat,  marriage,  &o;  practising  all  the  seyerities  of  the  monkish  fraternity.  But 
the  Ebionites,  Encratites,  and  some  others,  communed  with  water,  for  which  they  were 
condemned  by  other  Christians.  It  was,  however,  at  the  very  earliest  times,  the  custom 
of  Christians  to  bring  into  their  loTe-feaats,  or  agapm,  as  already  noticed,  large  quantities 
of  bread  and  wine,  as  oblations,  part  of  which  they  ate  in  common,  in  their  loTe-lieaat, 
and  part  they  reseived  for  the  Eucharist.  (Basnage,  toI.  i.  p.  1 12.)  In  this,  they 
precisely  resembled  both  the  Jews  and  heathens.  Although  they  abstamed  from  wine, 
and  flesh-meat  at  all  times  but  at  their  religious  festivals,  yet,  at  these  seasons,  they 
partook  of  both,  calling  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  At  the  close  of  the  lore- 
feast,  apparently,  they  took  the  oath  or  sacrament,  which  they  called  a  dnad/ui  einf 
trtmmdotu  mytivy^  and  which  TertuUian  (ApoU  c.  7.)  says^  was  '*to  be  concealed" 
"like  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  in  Samothrace." 

•  Sosomen,  also,  referring  to  Philo's  account  of  the  Therapentic  monks,  says,-— 
Kac  oivov  wofiwav  aoi  fvatfiwv  aireyraOai. — They  abetain  altogether  from  wine 
and  thiogs  having  blood.— Ecdet.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 

t  That  this  word  meaaa  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  blood  is  evident  from  the 
connection  in  which  we  meet  it  in  profane  authors.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  meaning 
of  its  numerous  derivatives.  Plutarch  uses  it  in  a  compound  form — cptwiiXiov— to 
explain  a  word  of  a  Latin  derivation-^fuueiXXev,  (maceUum)  ihamiUs,  which  is  i 
in  the  same  sense  in  t  Cor.  x.  S5. 
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Mieh  m  ftih.  On  the  coatrary,  we  have  hUtcMical  efidenoe  tlM  bfikh 
heathen  aad  Chriakian  moaka  of  the  moat  anatere  habita  of  li£B,  lUd  eat 
fiah, — a  rennant  of  which  practice  atili  exiata  in  the  coatom  of  the  Chria- 
tiaoa  of  the  preaent  day,  who  abataia  from  fleah,  aod  eat  only  fiah,  daring 
Lent.*  AgieeaUy,  tberefore,  to  the  practiee  of  eating  fiah,  which  pre* 
Tailed  amongat  the  greateat  number,  by  far,  of  ancient  monka,  we  find 
that  Jeaoa  waa  a  fith-eater,  and  that,  by  ▼arions  meana,  he  atrongly 
recommended  to  othera  the  aame  aliment.  It  waa  with  two  fiahea  uid 
five  loavea  he  fed  to  aatiety  upwarda  of  fire  thoaaand  hopgry  hnmaa 
beinga ;  it  waa  with  "  a  few  little  fiahea  "  and  ae?en  loarea,  on 
another  occaaion*  he  aatiafied  the  hungw  of  npwarda  oi  four  thoaaand 
peraona;  and  it  waa  with  five  barley  loavea  and  two  amall  fiahea.  on  a 
third  occaaioD»  apparently,  that  he  itd  about  fire  thoaaand  men  (Matth« 
»▼.  XT.  Mark  vi.  Lake  iz.  John  li.)  It  waa  in  the  month  of  a 
iah  that  he  told  one  of  hia  diaciplea  to  look  for  a  piece  of  ailrer  to  pay 
the  Roman  tribote.  (Matth.  xVii.  27.)  It  waa  fiah  that  he  miracolooaly 
canaed  hia  diaciplea  to  catch,  ao  that,  on  one  occaaiony  a  broken  net 
brooght  up,  at  once,  aa  many  aa  could  be  atowed  in  two  abipa,  which 
were  nearly  auak  by  Uieir  piscatory  burdena.  (Luke  t.)  It  waa  on  fiah. 
miraeuloualy  caught  in  the  aame  manner  aa  that  juat  deaeribed,  that  he 
dined  with  hia  duciplea,  after  hia  resurrection;  (John  zxi.  I— 14»t)  i^d 
it  waa  ''a  piecse  of  broiled  fii^,  and  of  an  hoa^comb"  that  hia^diariplea 
gave  him  to  eat,  when— for  the  first  time  after  hs  had  risen — he  appeared 
to  *'  the  eleren,"  and  aaked  for  food*  (Luke  zxir.  42.)  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  proof  that  Jeana  ever  tasted  fleah-meat — that  is,  the  meat  of 
aannala  having  blood— which  ia  deaignated  by  /t^ar,  or  mnufnosi  and 
ham  which  the  monkish  fraternity  abstained.  We  have  not  the  sKghteat 
reason  to  infer  that,  at  any  of  the  housea  in  which  he  ia  said  to  have 
*'8at  at  meat,"  he  ever  took  flesh-meat.  (Matth.  iz.  10;  zzvi.  6.  Mark 
fi.  15;  ziv.  8.     Luke  v.  29;  vi.  36;  z.  39;  ziv.  1.    John  zii.  36.) 

*  Some  monki,  howATer,  s^war  to  have  totally  refratoed  (torn  eatiog  erea  fl«h.  The 
Pythagoreans  held  that  the  use  of  fish  was  equally  unlawful  with  that  of  flesh.  These 
were  inost  austere  monks,  who  fasted  for  the  incredible  period  of  forty  successive  days 
and  nights,  precisely  Mke  Jesus.  Some  of  the  most  rigid  Persian  and  Syrian  monks 
also  seem  to  haTe  held  it  unlawful  to  eat  even  fish.  For  Sosomen,  (lih.  n.  e.  33.)  in 
describing  them,  says — Ovrt  aorov^  mm  v^mv  iodwvciVt — they  eat  neither  bread 
aor  fi«h.  If  o^ov  here  is  not  intended  to  designate  fish  in  particular,  still,  it  must 
tmp/y  fishy  and  mean  that  these  monks  did  not  eat  any  kind  of  meat  But  although 
o^ofv — apparently  from  the  rerb  owrau,  to  roast,  or  broil — in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Greek  Unguage,  signified  almost  any  thing  eaten  with  bread,  yet,  Plutarch  and  his  eon- 
temporary,  Athensos,  assure  us  tha^  ia  their  time^  it  had  become  exclusively  to  denote 
fth. 

t  O^tapiow  Is  the  word  used  here  for  what  Jesus  Is  sal4  to  hsTO  eaten ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  it  means  broiled  fish.  For,  the  same  writer  in  rer.  6,  11,  usee  the  word,  ix^^ 
evidentlT  to  denote  the  fish  of  which  he  treats.  Where  the  other  Goepel  writers  use 
tX^C*  ^^  writer  uses  o^apiov.  (Comp.  John  ri.  9,  II,  with  Matth.  xiT.  17,  19;  xr. 
84,  se.  Mark  ri.  38,  41,  and  Luke  ix.  Is,  16.)  To  designate  fish  in  the  sea,  in  the  net, 
or  in  the  state  they  are  caught,  he  employs  ix^ ;  hut  to  denote  broiled,  or  baked 
fish,  he  very  properly  employs  oJMtpt^v.  ((>>mp.  ves.  S,  8,  and  II,  with  9, 10,  and  13, 
of  Chap,  xxi.)  That  he  meant  fish  by  both  words,  is  still  clearer  from  the  connexion 
between  the  matter,  in  rer.  8,  where  <x^  ^  ^>Mdi  ^<1  "i^'*  K0»  where  o^apcov 
oeeure^— A  net-ftil  of  fish  (cx3vc)  haTlng  been  caught^  Jesus  is  made  to  say — '*  Bring 
of  the  fish  io>^faptop)  whieh  ye  have  nm»  caught.*'  (m^  s wuwart  wv) 
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Although  the  scrutinizme^  and  ascetic  Scrihes  and  PhariBees  taid  he  was  a 
glutton*  and  a  wine-bibber ;  accused  him  of  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners, — of  eating  with  unwashed  hands,  and  of  having  disciples  who 
did  not  fast,  like  the  more  strictlj  monkish  disciples  of  John  ;  yet,  they 
never  charged  him  with  being  a  flesh-eater.  Indeed,  it  is  bread  {afnmi) 
which  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  as  the  food  which  he  and  his  disci- 
pies  took,  whether  by  themselves  in  wildernesses,  or  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  entertained  them.  (See  Matth.  zv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20 ;  vi.  36 ;  vii.  2, 5. 
Luke  ziv.  1,6,  15.  John  vi.  5,  23.)  In  the  instances  already  given, 
truly,  fish  was  added  to  bread.  When  Jesus  was  hungry,  coming  from 
Bethany,  although  Jerusalem,  with  its  luxuries,  was  close  at  hand,  yet» 
like  a  consistent  monk,  who  subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  forest,  he  went  to  look  for  food  on  a  fig  tree,  which,  however,  he 
cursed,  when  he  saw  it  had  no  figs  to  break  his  fast.  But  it  will  be  urged 
that,  in  celebrating  the  passoveo  he  must  have  eaten  flesh-meat.  Tlie 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Gospels  do  not  furnish  a  tittle  of  evidence  that, 
at  this  supper,  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  Jesus  tasted  anything  but  bread 
and  wine.  In  whatever  manner,  and  with  whatever  food  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  passover,  the  Gospels  do  not  afford  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  a  lamb  for  supper  on 
this,  or  any  other  occasion.  Mark,  who  gives  the  fullest  and  most  lucid, 
account  of  this  supper,  tells  us  that,  two  of  the  disciples  having  been  sent 
by  Jesus  to  the  city—- apparently  Jerusalem — ^to  engage  a  room  in  an  inn* 
and  make  "  ready  the  passover,"  they  did  so.  In  the  evening,  Jesus  and 
the  rest  of  his  disciples  came  thither,  and  sat,  or  rather  lay  down 
(aycK«yn>)  to  eat.  "And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  Uiem,  and  said.  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it 
to  them ;  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  I  shed  for  many."  After  they  had 
thus  partook  uf  the  bread  and  wine,  and  "  had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went 
out  into  the  mount  of  Olives."  (Comp.  Matth.  xzvi.  1 7 — 30.  Luke  zzii. 
7 — 39^  with  Mark  ziv.  12 — 26.)  Neither  in  this  account,  nor  in  the 
narrations  of  the  other  Evangelists — altliough  they  differ  materially  from 
one  another  in  their  statements — is  there  a  word  about  eating  a  lamb,  or 
a  kid,  or  about  eating  any  flesh-meat  whatever.  If  Jesus  had  a  lamb 
before  him  at  this  supper,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  said  something  about  it,  just  as  he  said  about  the  bread  and  wine,— 
that  he  would  have  said  of  the  lamb  instead  of  the  bread — "  This  is  my 
body."  The  lamb,  in  this  instance,  would  have  been  a  much  better 
subject  for  this  supposed  metaphor  than  the  bread,  especially*  if — as 
Christians  contend — the  paschal  lamb,  eaten  under  the  Mosaic  economy, 
was  a  type  of  him  and  his  sufferings,  and  also  if  John  used  a  proper 
metaphor  when  he  called  him  "  the  Lamb  of  God."  Besides,  if  theolo« 
gical  writers  are  correct  in  tellmg  us  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  did  eat  a 

*  •avoci  derived  from  /Sayoct  »  piece  of  bread.  Jesus's  gluttony,  therefore^ 
neeeeaaxily  implied  no  more  than  that  be  did  eat  bread.  Probably,  be  ate  more  freely 
tban  eome  of  the  monka  of  the  age,  who  were  aceoitomed  to  abatain  from  food  for 
several  days,  and  never  took  much  when  they  broke  their  fast.  Hence,  the  charge  of 
the  JE^hariseee  who  expected  to  lee  monkery,  in  its  perfection,  exhibited  by  Jeaut. 
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Jamb  at  what  they  call  *'the  Last  Sapper/'  and  that  this  sapper  was 
institated  for  a  eacfaaristic  parpose»  and  intended  to  be  of  a  sacrificial 
character,  representing  .Uie  sacrifice  offered  by  Jesos  on  the  cross,^  it  is 

^  See  Dr.  Johnson's  VtMootfy  StttnfUi;  Buhop  Hoadtoy'i  Plam  Aeeotmi  of  ih$ 
Ifaiitrt  and  Bnd  of  ikt  Lor^t  Supper;   Dr.  Cad  worth's  Dieeomrte  eooetnmg  iko   TSruo 
Noiun  of  iho  Lolrtti  Smppor;   Bishop  Warbnrton's  Ba^omU  Aeeotmi  of  the  same ;  the 
works  of  Archbishops  Wake  and  Land  ;  Bishops  Poynet,  BaU>  and  Andrews;    Dr. 
Orabe,  Dr.  Hickes,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,— all  maintaining  the  idea— with  slight 
diSTerenees  on  minor  points — that  the  eucharist  was  intended  to  be  of  a  sacrifidid 
character.    Scaroelj  any  snbjeet  in  Christian  theologj  has  caused  more  uamerous  and 
fiercer  controversies  than  "  The  Lord's  Sapper.**     No  disinterested  and  candid  person 
who  is  able  to  trace  its  origin,  however,  can  fail  to  perceire  that  it  has  emanated  from  a 
pagan  sonroe,  as  it  has  ahready  been  shown  in  describing  the  Christian  lovt-feattt,  part 
of  which  it  formed.  (Vid.  anL  pp.  380— 33S,  SS3.)    Even  in  the  Epistles  attributed  to 
Pknl,  we  have  some  proof  of  its  pagan  origin.    He  telis  the  Corinthians  that  the  cup  of 
blessing  was  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  broken  the  com- 
munion of  the  bodjr  of  Christ,— that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrificed  were 
sacrifices  to  devils;  (tfai^ytofc)  and  to  this  he  adds, — '<  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  cop 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  derilsi   Ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of 
the  table  of  devils.''  (1  Cor.  x.  16—31.)     There  can  be  nothing  clearer  than  that,  at 
the  time  this  Epistle  was  written,  the  heathens,  not  only  worshipped  demons,  as  we 
have  seen,  (p.  404,)  but,  in  the  worship  of  these  demons,  had  a  communion  service,  or 
a  love-feast,  like  the  Lord's  Supper;  and,  like  the  Christians  of  the  time,  had  cupe,  fmrn 
which  thej  drank  wine  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  tables  on  which — ^like  all  ancient 
worshippers,   and  like  the  Chiistians  of  that  age—- they  ate  portions  of  the  things 
brought  ss  sacrifices.     Had  not  this  been  the  case,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the 
contrast  made  in  the  passage  just  cited,  in  which  the  writer,  evidently  and  distinctly, 
implies  that  the   heathens  had  a  feast  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Christiaos,  and  argues 
against  the  absurdity  of  participating  in  both  these  feasts;  just  as  if  a  religious  teacher 
of  the  present  day  were  to  show  the  absurdity  of  any  Christian  who  would  commune  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  slso  in  a  Protestant  church.     The  same  comparison 
further  implies  that,  as  the  heathens  had  offerings  of  flesh-meat,  upon  parts  of  which, 
as  already  observed,  the  worshippers  always  feasted,  so  likewise  bad  the  Christians, 
who,  to  this  very  day,  have  in  their  churches  altan,  and  call  the  bread  and  wine— of 
which  they  partake — the  koei.    The  Eucharist,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  a  remnant 
of  a  pagan  festival,  in  which  there  was  the  flesh  of  beasts,  and  even  of  human  beings 
offered,  end,  moreover,  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that — as 
contended  for  by  the  divines  already  enumerated,  and  by  many  othen— this  supper  was 
anciently  of  a  sacrificial  character,— a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  at  which  there  were  fiesh, 
bread,  wine,  and  various  other  sorts  of  offerings  made.    The  offerings  of  the  Christians, 
however,  at  a  comparatively  early  period)  appear  to  have  been  principally  bread  and  wine. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  brought  to  their  love-feasts  great  quantities  of  these 
articles.      But  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  being  taught  by  some  rery  early 
Christian  Fathers,   such  as  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Cyril,  ftc,  there  is  resson  to 
believe  that,  anciently,  in  these  feasts,  there  were  human  beings  offered,  and  feasted 
upon  ;  and  that  the  Christians,  after  the  fierce  persecutions  with  which  they  were 
visited,  owing  to  these  sacred  love-feasts,  invented  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
in  order  to  suit  the  predilections  of  the  people  of  those  barbarous  ages  in  which  human 
sacrifices  were  general.      Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  early  Chrietiane  were  re- 
peatedly accused  of  feasting  on  human  blood  and  fiesh,  in  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  or 
offapa,  (Vid.  ant.  p.  226.)     To  broach  the  doctrine  that  the  bread  and  wine,  in  these 
feasts,  were  miraculously  turned  into  real  fiesh  and  blood,  was  very  convenient,  and  still 
retained  in  the  Christian  love-feasts,  or  the  communion  of  saints,  ths  idea  of  a  eucha- 
ristical  sacrifice,— even  a  human  sacrifice.     Accordingly,  we  find  all  the  Fathsrs  of 
Christianity,  nay,  almost  all  the  Christian  vrriters,  up  to  the  time  of  Protestantism, 
representing  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrifice.     Nor  was  this  ancient  notion,  in  Britain, 
abandoned   at   this  important  religious  epoch.     We  find  it  upheld  by  the  writers 
named  at  the  commencement  of  this  note,  who  strive  to  identify  it  with  the  Jewish 
passover,  for  which,  certainly,  the  Gospels  furnish  them  with  some  authority.     But 
these  productions— which  make  almost  everything  Jewish,  having  not  appeared  in  their 
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strongly  hicoiiaistent  of  the  ChifatiaiiB  of  the  present  ag«  ntA  to  oelehnte 
the  Jjord'a  Sapper  with  a  lamb,  at  well  as  widi  bread  and  wine.    There  i^ 


preient  state,  before  tbe  dote  of  the  second  eenturj  of  onr  era,  when  fleeh  offerings, 
■moag  Christiens,  had  fallen  into  disose — sadly  blunder,  when  Cbey  make  Jesns  eat  tbe 
passoTer  wilbout  a  paschal  lamb — ^the  principal  feature  of  this  feast.  Besides,  tbere 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  eele- 
brated  the  passorer,  and  that  in  which  the  Gospel  writers  describe  Jesus  and  his  disdplee 
eating  the  Lord's  Supper.  1.  The  Jews  did  eat  the  passover  in  a  standing  paetuie^ 
with  sUtss  in  their  bands,  and  shoes  on  their  feet;  but  Jesns  and  his  disciples  lay  down 
to  eat  the  supper,  spparently,  having  neither  stavss  in  their  hands  nor  shoes  on  their 
CMt.  3.  The  Jews  ate  the  passorer  with  "bitter  herbs*made  into  a  kind  of  sance 
called  chsxeseth;  but  we  read  of  no  such  herbs  eaten  by  Jesns  and  his  disciples  at  the 
■upper.  8.  The  Jews,  washed  their  hands  several  times  while  they  feasted  on  the 
pasdial  lamb;  but  we  haye  no  account  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  contrary  to  their 
usual  praotice,  washed  eren  once  in  eating  the  supper.  4.  The  iews  sprinkled  tbe 
blood  of  the  lamb  on  tbe  door-posts  ;  but  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  no  lamb  at  all, 
end  therefore  no  blood  to  sprinkle.  6.  Tbe  Jews  ate  salad  with  the  iamb  ;  but  we  have 
no  account  that  Jesus  and  his  adherents  did  eat  either  lamb  or  sslad.  6.  The  Jews 
drank,  at  diffiirent  stages  of  the  ceremony,  four  cups  of  wine  each ;  but  we  have  no 
account  that  Jesus  and  his  disdples  drank  but  once  each,  and  that  out  of  the  same  cap. 
Indeed,  there  is  scaroelyany  resemblance  between  the  description  given  of  the  Jewiek 
passover,  and  that  of  the  supper  of  Jesns  and  his  foUowers.  The  latter  is  evident! j 
intended  to  represent  tbe  dosing  ceremony  of  a  love-feast;  the  origin  of  wbieb  the 
Gospel  writers  wished  Co  trace,  not  to  the  heathens,  but  to  the  Jews.  Aecordinglj, 
they  make  Jesus  substituts  it  for  a  passover.  That  these  writers  aimed  at  deeeribing 
the  dose  of  a  love-feasts— at  which  both  heathens  and  Christians,  by  the  ceremony  of 
drinking  wine  from  the  same  goblet,  renewed  their  oath  to  keep  secret  the  mysteriee  of 
their  respective  religions,  and  to  continue  faithful  to  one  another— is  further  proved  by 
the  fiut,  that  all  of  them  make  Jesus  say  that  Judas,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  disciplea, 
drank  of  the  oup,  wovld  break  his  oath,  by  betnymg  him.  Indeed,  the  wbole  tale 
about  this  passover,  appears  to  he  introduced  principdly  for  this  purpose.  John,  (iii,  IS, 
SS.)  who  only  darkly  sllndee  to  the  Last  Supper,  tells  us  that  Jesus,  with  his  disdples 
was  at  a  previous  passover  in  Jeruealem,  but  doee  not  inform  us  that  he  keptit  witk 
only  bread  and  wine.  Paurs  words  and  conduct  show  that  he  did  not  bdieve  that  tbie 
eupper  was  a  passover.  (See  Acts  zviii.  ai.  i.  Cor.  zL  SO-^ed.)  Christians,  howevnr, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  in  celebrating  their  paschal  feast,  distributed 
a  lamb  among  the  initiated.  (Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  ao7 ;  and  Comment 
taries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  voL  iL  sec  72.)  And  amongst  the  Coptic, 
the  Armenisn,  and  other  Christians,  the  custom  prsvails  even  at  this  day.  Walafridoe 
Strabo,  in  his  X^Mf  tf  tkt  Sainti,  tells  ns  that,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  lamb  was 
sacrifiosd  and  consecrated  at  the  Eucharist,  and  Its  conaecrated  flesh  eaten,  by  way  of 
nverence  to  the  Lamb  of  God;  and  Photius,  in  his  Noumeanon,  (De  Reb.  Eodes.  e.  18.) 
informs  us  that  this  lamb  was  sacrificed  on  the  alur  with  the  body  of  Christ;  the  Utter 
apparently  bdog  bread.  In  the  ancient  Onb  Remantu,  (Casand.  in  Liturg.)  there  is  a 
form  for  the  consecration  of  this  lamb.  The  Lamb  of  God,  called  by  Roman  Catholic 
Christians,  Afftuu  />•»— which  is  a  cake  of  wax  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  larnb^ 
supporting  the  banner  of  tbe  cross — is  of  a  sacramental  chancier.  Although  forbidden 
to  be  brought  into  England,  by  a  sUtute  of  Elisabeth,  yet,  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
triee,  it  is  devoutly  carried  in  religious  prooesoions,  and,  with  great  solemnity,  die- 
tributed  by  the  Pope,  ihe  Cardinals,  and  other  prelates,  to  the  devotees  of  their  religion, 
as  a  sacrament,  or  rather  a  charm  that  will  enable  its  possessor  to  have  abundant  futb, 
and  even  to  expel  demons.  The  origin  of  all  the  ceremonies  about  this  lamb — ^the 
pasebal  supper  not  excepted— can,  however,  be  clearly  traced  to  heathen  rites,  mneh 
older  than  Christianity.  In  the  pagan  world,  from  very  remote  times,  lamb  and  wine 
were  offerings  in  ratification  of  an  oath,  or  an  agreement  to  (perform  any  important 
engagement  Hence,  Homer,  (IL  iii.  245.)  in  describing  the  treaty  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  tells  us  that  ths  heralds  carried  through  the  cities  two  lambs  and  wine  as 
fsithful  oath-offertngs  to  the  gods;  and  Virgil  makes  one  of  the  sacrifices  in  ratification 
of  the  treaty  between  ^neas  and  Latinus  to  be  a  young  sheep,  (^n.  xii.  171.)  A 
UmbwBsa  very  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Asculapius,  Apollo,  and  seveial  other  heathen 
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however,  no  proof  tliai  JetoB.  oa  this  oecukm,  did  eat  any  ileeh*iiieaL 
Bat  even  if  he  had  eaten  each  meat*  atiU  thia  wodld  be  in  perteot  harmony 

ffods.  The  Jews  and  tbe  Chrlitiaiia,  thenfon,  in  saerifidng  a  lamb  at  thair  paacbal 
feasts,  did  no  more  than  the  heathens  were  accostomed  to  do  In  celebrating  Heir 
religions  rites.  Bat  we  have  seen  (pp.  8)3 — 834.)  that,  eren  so  hite  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  not  only  lambs,  bat  even  haman  beings  were  most  frequentlj 
sacrificed  to  tha  heathen  gods,  and  that  the  fleah  of  these  human  beings  was  eaten  in 
celebrating  festlTals  to  these  gods.  When,  therefore,  we  find  sooh  close  resembhinoeb 
•monnting  ahnost  to  identity,  between  the  Lord's  Sapper,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  o^qptf,  and  heathen  rites  in  which  the  flesh  of  hnman  beings  was  feasted 
npOD,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  there  was  mnch  truth  spoken  bj  the  witnesses 
brought  sgalnst  the  early  Christians  to  prove  that,  in  their  secret  agapm^  they— like  the 
heathens--/<MM««f  mpon  htmum  JUik.  (Yid.  ant.  pp.  338—338.)  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  agapm  were  secretly  held  in  the  night, — that  about  98  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Roman  Senate  had  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  any  more  haman  sacrifices,  so 
that  henceforth  any  person  detected  ofiinriog  such  a  sacrifice,  even  in  the  Eleasinian,  or 
Bacchanalian  mysteries,  was  punished  with  death,— that  no  one  was  admitted  into  the 
ofi^w  but  the  initiated,  who  had  taken  a  aoleoui  oath  never  to  divulge  any  of  its 
practices^  on  pain  of  deaths— that  there  were  altars  in  all  the  ancient  Christian 
ehurchee,  upon  which  Christian  priests  sacrificed,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Constantino, 
when  the  9th  and  10th  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice  imposed  upon  them  the  penalty 
of  degradation,  if  they  sacrificed  any  more,-»that  the  sacrament  or  the  Lord's  Supper, 
was  deemed  a  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  called  an  awful  niystery  not  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  uninitiated,— that  this  sacrament,  to  this  very  day,  is  regarded  by  all 
theological  writers,  as  a  euchariatical  sacrifice, — ^that  eariy  Christians  were  accused  and 
couTtcted  of  offering  human  sacrifices  in  their  ogapm^  and  of  feasting  on  the  bodies  of 
infants  covered  over  with  dough  and  fiour,  when  they  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper,^- 
that  the  different  sects  of  early  Christians  charged  one  another  vrith  this  abominable 
practice, — end  that,  in  process  of  time,  when  probably  it  became  too  dangeroas  any 
longer  to  offer  such  sacrifices  in  the  e^ejMt,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  in- 
vented, with  the  view  of  persuading  the  members  of  the  secret  agapm  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  now  alone  were  permitted  to  be  offered,  were  really  human  flesh  and 
blood,  namely  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ ;— when,  we  say,  these  facts  are  borne  in 
mind,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  tk§  ehargst  hnmght  againtt  tk»  tarfy 
Ckrittiam  tf  funtmg  on  ih§  fink  ef  ii^famU,  iMrt  faundtd  m  tnUk,  On  no  other  ground 
can  the  strange  fancy  of  ancient  Christians  be  accounted  for,  that  they  feasted  on  the 
real  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus,  when  parUking  only  of  bread  and  wine.  On  no  other 
ground  can  the  ioventton  of  the  outrageous  doctrine  of  tranaubstantiation,  or  sven  the 
necessity  for  such  an  invention,  be  rationally  sapposed.  For  this,  like  all  other  in- 
Tentions  must  have  had  an  adequate  caose  and  a  purpose.  But  when  the  &ets  just  enu- 
merated are  once  admitted,  then,  the  cause  that  the  celebration  of  the  love-feasts  was 
called  a  Inmemdamt  mytery, — that  there  were  solemn  oaths  taksn  not  to  divulge  what 
took  place  on  the  occasion,— that  there  were  altars  in  churchee,^that  all  Christians  re- 
garded the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  and  a  thousand  other  things  connected  with  Uie 
a^tfrn^  become  clear  as  meridian  day.  Then,  the  words  which,  in  the  Gospel,  are  attri- 
buted to  Jesus,  even  as  a  monk,  become  full  of  meaning : — **  Except  ye  eat  Uie  fiesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  But  it  may  be  asksd 
what  proof  exisu  that  the  heathens  ever  did  sacrifice  infants  to  their  gods,  so  as  to 
cause  the  same  practice  to  be  adopted  by  the  early  Christians  ?  To  this  the  answer  is, 
that,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  this  abominable  practice  was  almost  universal.  In 
proof  of  this  fact,  Uie  following  extracts  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Under 
the  word  Sacrifice,  which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  written  with  a  view  to  undermine  the  Christian  religion,  will  be  more 
satisfactory  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  than  citations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors — ^the  original  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn. — ^*' Among  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  the  victims  were  peculiarly  chosen.  Their  own  children,  and  whatever  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  were  deemed  the  most  worthy  offering  to  their  god.  The 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  witii  them  the  religion  of  their 
moUier-country,  and  instituted  the  same  worship  in  the  parts  where  they  settled.  It 
consisted  in  tlie  adoration  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of  Kronusj^to  whom  they 
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with  the  practice  of  the  monkish  fraternity  who,  in  the  cdehration  of 
rdigionfl  rites,  did  eat  flesh-meat  and  drink  wine ;  from  both  of  which 
they  abstained  at  all  other  times.  The  Indian  monks,  who  abstained 
from  flesh-meat,  and  would  not  kill  any  thing  which  had  life,  would, 
nevertheless,  kill  animals  for  religions  sacrifices,  and  eat  their  flesh,  as  a 
religious  rite,  or  sacrament*    In  like  manner  did  the  Christian  monks 

offered  human  saerHkes,  and  especially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents  were  not 
at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magistrates  did  not  fail  to  make  chotoe  of 
what  was  meet  fair  and  promising,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defiaaded  of  his  does. 
Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sicily,  and  other  alarming  circumstances  happening, 
Hamiicar,  without  any  hesitation,  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and  offered  him,  on  the  spot,  to 
Kronus  ;  and  at  the  same  time  drowned  a  number  of  priests,  to  appease  the  deity  of 
the  sea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a  great  defeat  of  their  army  by 
Agathocles,  imputed  their  miscarriages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whoee  services  had  been 
neglected.  Touched  with  this,  and  seeing  the  enemy  at  their  gates,  they  seised  at  once 
800  children  of  the  prime  nobility,  and  offered  them  in  public  for  a  sacrifice.  Tbreo 
hundred  more  being  persons  who  were  somehow  obnoxioas,  yielded  themselfes  volno* 
tarily,  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The  neglect  of  which  they  aocoectl 
themselves,  consisted  in  sacrificing  children  pnrehased  of  parents  among  the  poorer 
sort,  who  reared  them  for  that  purpoee,  and  not  seclecting  the  most  promising,  and  the 
most  honourable,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  old.  In  short,  there  were  partienlar 
children  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as  sheep  are  fattened  for  the  shambles ;  and  they  were 
bought  and  butchered  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  indiscriminate  way  of  pmceedtng 
was  thought  to  have  given  offence.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Egyptians  looked  out  for 
the  most  specious  and  handsome  person  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Albanians  pitched  npon 
the  best  man  of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for  the  wickedness  of  the  rest.  The 
Carthaginians  chose  what  they  thought  the  most  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavily  upon  their  children.  This  is  taken 
notice  of  by  Silius  Italicus  in  his  fourth  book Besides  tbeee  undeter- 
mined times  of  bloodshed,  they  had  particular  and  prescribed  seasons  every  year,  when 
children  weie  chosen  out  of  the  most  noble  and  reputable  families,  as  before  mentioned* 
If  a  person  had  an  only  child,  it  was  the  more  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as  being 
esteemed  more  acceptable  to  the  deiety,  and  more  efficacious  for  the  general  good. 

Those  cruel  rites,  practiced  in  so  many  nations,  made  Plutarch  debate 

with  himself — **  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  Qalate,  or  the  Scythiaae* 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  superior  beings,  than  to  have  formed  to 
themselves  notions  of  gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men ;  of  gods  who  eetaemed 

human  victims  the  most  acceptable  and  perfect  sacrifice." Even  those 

who  were  childless  would  not  be  exempt  from  this  cursed  tribute ;  but  purchased 
children  at  a  price  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  put  them  to  death  with  as  little  remorse  as  ono 
would  kill  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.  The  mother,  who  sacrificed  her  child,  stood  by,  with- 
out any  seeming  sense  of  what  she  was  losing,  and  without  uttering  a  groan.  If  a  sirh 
did  by  chance  escape,  she  lost  all  the  honour  which  she  proposed  to  herself  in  tSo 
offering,  and  the  child  was  notwithstanding  slain.**  These  instances  are  ample  to  sium- 
faow  general  infant  sacrifices  were  in  the  heathen  world,  long  before  the  Christian  en^ 
eo  at  to  furnish  early  Christians  witli  abundant  precedent  of  this  horrible  practice. 
That  the  heathen  worshippers  did  eat  of  such  sacrifices  at  their  festivalf,  has  already 
been  shown. — See  p.  334. 

•  In  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  highest  order,  but  one,  of  the  Brachmio  monks, 
called  the  **  twice  bom  men,^  the  Laws  of  Menu,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  literary  productions  extant,  decree,  inter  alia,  with  regard  to  the  eating  of  ilesh- 
meat,  thus. — **  He  who  eats  the  flesh  of  any  animal,  is  called  the  eater  of  the  animal 
iUelf;  and  a  fish-eater  is  an  eater  of  all  fiesh;  from  fish,  therefore,  he  must  diligently 
abstain ;  yet  the  two  fish  called  pai*  hina  and  rohita  may  be  eaten  by  the  gueaU,  when 
^ered  in  repast  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  the  manes ;  and  so  may  the  ftffitm,  the  suu 
hat  undo,  and  the  tamlata  of  arcry  tpteiet,  .  .  ;  .  The  twice-born  man  who  has  intea- 
tionally  eaten  a  mushroom,  tht  nt$h  of  a  tame  hog,  or  a  town  cock,  a  leek,  or  an  ooioo, 
or  garlick,  is»degraded  immediately ;  but  having  undesignedly  tasted  of  either  of  tbefc 
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eftt  aaerifidal  fieflh-meat.  Even  to  this  very  day»  the  Eattern  monks  par* 
ticipate  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Most  of  the  ancient  monastic  niles  allowed 
flesh-eating  at  religions  rites  and  festivals.  All  monkish  writers  deem 
what  was  eaten  as  a  sacrament  at  the  Lord's  Sapper*  to  be  the  flesh  of 
Jesos,  and  a  sacrifice  ;  thus  implying  thatt  ancienUy»  there  was  such  flesh 

liz  thioga,  ha  miut  p«rform  the  peomnce,  tamU^MmOf  or  the  ehmiJm^aitttf  whieh  ofwJko- 
rimpnetut;  for  other  thinge,  he  most  feat  a  whole  cUj.  .  .  •  •  •  In  the  frim^val 
amefAeet  bj  holy  men,  and  in  oblationi  by  the  priestly  and  military  tribes,  the  flesh  of 

such  beasts  and  birds  as  may  be  legally  eaten,  was  jtre$ented  to  th§  ddiUt No 

sin  is  committed  by  him,  who,  having  honoured  the  deitw  and  f  A«  manu,  eats  flesh-meat, 
which  he  has  bought,  or  which  he  has  himself  acquired,  or  which  has  been  given  him  by 
another.    Let  no  twice-born  man,  who  knows  the  Uw,  and  is  not  in  urgent  distress, 

uu  JUah  without  obuning  this  ruU The  sin  of  him  who  kills  deer  for  gain, 

is  not  80  heinous,  with  respect  to  the  punishment  in  another  life,  as  that  of  him  who 
oalsjlah-meai  in  vain;  or  not  previously  offered  as  a  sacrifice :  but  the  man  who,  engaged  in 
holy  ritee  according  to  law,  refuses  to  eat  it,  shall  sink  in  another  world,  for  twenty- one 
births,  to  the  state  of  a  beast.  Never  let  a  priest  eat  the  flesh  of  eattle  unhallowed 
with  mantras,  but  let  him  eat  it,  obsenring  the  primeval  rule,  when  it  hoe  been  hallowed 
with  those  texts  of  the  Veda.  Should  he  hare  an  earnest  desire  to  taste  flesh-meat,  he 
may  gratify  his  fancy  by  forming  the  image  of  some  beast  with  clarified  butter  thickened, 
or  he  may  form  it  with  dough ;  but  never  let  him  indulge  a  wish  to  kill  any  beast  in 

vain On  a  solemn  offenng  to  a  guest,  at  a  «aerj^e,  and  in  holy  ritea  to 

the  manea  or  the  goda,  but  on  thoae  occaaions  only,  may  cattle  be  alain :    thia  law 

Menu  enacted Let  no  twice-born  man,  whoee  mind  ia  improved  by 

learning,  hurt  animala  without  the  aanction  of  Scripture,  even  though  in  pressing 
diatreaa,  whether  he  live  in  his  own  house,  or  in  that  of  his  preceptor,  or  in  a  forest, 

Flesh-meat  cannot  be  procured  without  injury  to  animals,  and  the 

slaughter  of  animals  obstructs  the  path  of  beatitude ;   from  flesh-meat,  therefore,  let 

man  absUin In /m^tt%  tasting  meat,  in  drinking  fermented  liquor,  ia 

caressing  women,  there  is  no  turpitude ;  for  to  such  enjoyments  men  are  naturally 
prone:  but  a  virtuous  ahstinenee  from  them  produces  a  signal  eompenaation.*' — Stir 
William  Jones* s  Worka-^Translation  of  the  Laws  of  Menu,  vol.  iii.  pp.  303-.308.  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  identity  of  the  doctrine  regarding  fleet-meat,  taught  ia 
theae  lawa,  with  that  taught  by  the  Chriatian  monka.  Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  aee  that 
these  pagan  monks  connidered  it  lawful  to  eat  flesh-meat  sacrificed,  or  offered  to  the 
gods ;  that  is,  eat  it  as  a  religious  act,  or  as  a  sacrament.  We  are  expreealy  told  that 
no  ain  waa  committed  by  the  man  who,  after  he  had  aacrifleed  to  the  go^  did  eat  fleah- 
meat ;  that  ia,  after  auch  fleah-meat  had  been  offered  to  the  guds.  But  we  are  aaaured 
that  no  monk  or  *'  twice  bom  man,"  without  obaerving  thia  Uw,  ahould,  at  all,  eat  fleah- 
meat.  Indeed,  there  ia  abundant  evidence  that  all  pagan  nationa,  about  the  cloae  of 
their  devotiona,  feaated  on  portiona  of  the  earcaaea  of  the  animala  offered  to  their  gods. 
The  Greeka  and  Romana  did  ao ;  of  which  there  are  a  thouaand  proofs.  Nor  ean  any 
one  who  will  read  the  Bible,  fail  to  have  ample  evidence  that  the  Jewa,  in  like  manner, 
feaated  on  part  of  the  beaat  aacrifleed.  For  example,  the  offering  called  the  paachal 
lamb  was  thus  feasted  upon.  Godwin,  in  his  Moses  and  Aaron,  maintains  that  the 
Christian  agapm  were  derived  from  the  Jewish  feasts  upon  the  sacriflces;  and  Dr» 
Jennings,  who,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  (Book  iiL  chap.  3.)  cites  him,  says  that,  in 
imiution  of  either  the  "Jewish  or  Gentile  love-feasts,  or  probably  of  both,  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  in  each  particular  church,  had  likewise  their  love-feasts."  He  also 
adds  that,  *'  as  the  agapsB  had  been  commonly  snnexed  to  their  sacrifices,  so  they  were 
now  annexed  to  the  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ**  It  is  something,  cer- 
tainly, for  the  Doctor,  thus  far,  indirectly  to  admit  this  truth.  But  why  not  openly  state 
what  he  evidently  believes;  namely  that  the  Bueharist,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  b  of  a  pagaa 
origin  ?  As  already  observed.  Christians  of  every  age  have  maintained  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  sacrifice,  just  as — Ihey  say — the  paschal  lamb,  eaten  at  the  end  of  a  feast,  wai 
A  sacrifice.  That  the  love-feast  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  same, 
among  early  Christians,  or  that  the  latter  was  part  of  the  former,  is  proved  by  a  great 
Biimber  of  facts«  some  of  whieh  have  already  been  atated.  Here,  it  may  be  added,  aa 
another  proof  of  their  identity,  that  both  ended  in  the  aame  manner ;  namely,  with 
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sacrificed  and  eatan  at  this  Supper.  (Vid.  Tertul.  lib.  de  Orat.  e.  4. 
Cyprian.  Ep.  69.  ei  alia.)  If,  therefore,  we  sappoee  that,  at  hia  lait 
sapper,  Jesus  had  a  lamb— of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  m 
the  Gospels  ^and  that  he  did  eat  of  it*  still,  this  would  be  na  move  tiun 
any  other  monk,  either  pagan  or  Christian,  would  have  done,  aa  a  rsU* 
gious  ceremony ;  and  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  he  told  his 
hearers, — ^that  unless  sacramentally.  but  literally,  they  did  eat  the  fieeh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  they  would  have  no  life.  But  we 
have  no  evidence,  that,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  he  even  tasted  saeh 
flesh-meat  as  that  from  which  monks  abstained. 

In  his  habiliment,  also,   Jesus  appears  to  have  been  much  of  tiie 
monk.     Although  he  may  not  always  have  gone  about  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  like  the  Indian  Gymnosophlsts,  yet,  from  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  that  denotes  the  seamless  coat,*  woven  from  top  to  bottom, 
(John  xix.  23.)  which  he  wore ;  namely  the  word  x^roy,  which  signifies 
a  coat  of  mail — anciently  made  of  cords  closely  platted  together,   and 
sometimes  of  the  skins  of  animals,  covered  with  shells — it  womd  seem  that 
his  garb  bore  some  resemblance,  at  least  in  roughness,  to  that  of  the 
Boodhist  monks,  who  were  clad  in  the  rugged  platted  fibres  of  the  palm- 
tree  leaves.    Such  a  coat  he  enjoins  his  apostles  to  wear,  prohibiting  them 
to  have  more  than  one  even  of  this  rugged  sort,  whieh  consequently  they 
must  have  worn  till  it  fell  flrom  them  m  piecea,  like  other  monks,  both 
Christian  and  pagan.  (Matth.  x.    10.)    Accordingly,  in  praising  John 
the  Baptist,  who  was  attired  in  hair-doth,   he  disapproves  of  "soft 
rument ;"  (Matth.  xi.  8.)  and  on  another  occasion  inveighs  against  long 
robes,  which  were  never  worn  by  ancient  monks.  (Mark  vii.  38.)     St. 
Chrysostom,  (Homily  68,  on  Matth.)  in  praising  the  monks  of  the  fourth 
century,  says,-—"  The  garb  of  these  men  is  worthy  of  them.    Unlike  the 
attire  df  those  persons  who  trail  their  robes  along  the  streets,  they  re- 
semble the  blessed  angels,  Elijah,  Elisha,  John,  and  the  Apostles : — some 
ere  dad  in  goat*s  hair,  some  in  camd's  hair,  and  some  in  old  and  tattered 
ekins."    like  both  pagan  and  Christian  monks,  likewise,  Jesus  appeara  to 
have  travelled  about  bare-foot;  for  when  Mary  suddenly  poured  a  box 
of  cnntment  upon  his  feet,  th^  appear  to  have  been  naked.    (John  xil.  3.) 
So  were  the  feet  of  his  di8d]^es»  when,  unexpectedly,  he  began  to  wash 

kissing.— '<  Tbe  deacon  cried  with  aloqd  ▼oice,— Mutually  embrace  and  kies  each  other  t** 
which  waa  done.  (Encyclop.  Brit.  y.  EuehqrUt.)  This  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
rites  were  concluded  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  following  centuries,— a  manner  which. 
cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  brought  agaiost  the  more  asTaf^e 
Christians  of  the  preceding  ages;  Qsmely,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  love-feast,  the  ligfata 
were  suddenly  eztingoiriied,  and  not  only  sexW  obscenities  engaged  in,  but  incestaona 
commerce  of  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  mothers.  (Vid.  ant.  pp.  226 — 329.  et 
3  Cor.  xiiL  18.    2  Pet.  y.  14.) 


•  According  to  Jostphus,  (Antiq.  lib.  iii.  e.  yit  s.  4.)  the  Jewish  high  prieet 
garmeat  woyen  throughout,  which  had  no  seam.  It  is  curious  to  obserye  tiiat  thenane 
war  this  garment  is  Vira  (mmu?,— from  which,  possibly,  the  English  word  mml,  in  cost  of 
Moil,  has  descended)  and  that  the  goat,  psrtienlarly  the  Ihem,  which  abounded  ia  tlie 
rocky  mountains  of  Fslesdne,  is  cfdled  by  a  name  precisely  of  the  same  root  and 
meaning—^.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  recollect  that  the  Jews  made  olTeriag*  ttt 
yast  quantities  of  goat's  hair,  and  that  the  Jewish  women  spun  it  for  religious  pniw 
poaes,  (Vid.  ant.  p.  4Aa.)  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  garment  of  the  hig^ 
priest  wu  originally  identical  with  the  hairy  garb  of  pagan  monks. 
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tbem.  (John  ziii.)  In  aendiBg  them  to  preach,  he  ezpreasly  tokl  them 
not  to  wear  akoea.  (Matth.  x.  10.)  PreoBely  in  the  same  state,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  ladiau  monks  roved  abont ;  and  also  the  Christian  monks. 
Gregory  Naaknsen  (OvaL  13.)  regards  •*  dirty  and  tangled  hair»  staked 
fwt^  in  imkatiom  of  tke  AposUes"  and  "  a  scanty  mantle,"  as  some  of 
the  prineipol  ohanictevisttes  of  a  monk.  Bat  the  Gospels  famish  some 
evidoBee  tibat  Jesos  and  his  followers,  like  the  Indian  monks,  sometimes 
went  aboat  perfeetly  naked.  Of  ooorse.  after  hia  resurrection,  Jesus  must 
have  trarelled  from  place  to  place  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  for  he  had  been 
stripped  of  all  his  clothing  by  his  crucifiers ;  (Matth.  xxYiii,  85.)  and  he 
left  in  the  eav^  the  "linen  clothes  "  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimafliea  had 
wrapped  his  body.  (John  xz.  5-— 7.)  He  must,  therefore,  have  come 
out  of  the  grave  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  and  have  remained  in  thia 
state  till  his  ascension  to  heaven.  To  suppose  otherwise  is  to  suppose 
either  that  some  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  cw/y  he  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
provided  him  with  apparel,  some  time  after  his  resurrection,  or  that,  by  a 
miracle,  he  clad  himself.  It  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  any  other  way  in 
whieh  he  could  be  clad.  But  the  Gospels — ^which.  Christians  tell  us,  are 
the  only  reliable  authority  for  all  things  concerning  him— <lo  not  warrant 
either  supposition, — ^they  rather  discountenance  each.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  went  about  naked,  from  the 
time  of  his  resurrection  to  that  of  his  ascension  to  heaven.  But  even 
supposing  that  he  was  clothed  at  all,  then  the  question  arises, — ^what 
became  of  his  clothes  after  his  ascension  ?  Did  he  take  them  with  him. 
entering  heaven — ^which  is  said  to  be  a  spiritual  world — clad  in  them  ? 
We  are  told  that,  when  Elijah  ascended  bodily  into  heaven,  he  left  his 
hairy  and  monkish  mantle  (Vld.  ant.  p.  457.) — ^the  only  clothing  which, 
apparently,  he  wore — ^to  his  disciple  Eliaha.  But  the  mantle  of  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  feUeu  on  nobody,  not  even  upon  Peter  or  John.  Certainly, 
if  Jesus  alter  his  resurrection  wore  any  clothing,  the  Gospel  writers  would 
be  so  careful  in  telling  us  what  became  of  it,  at  his  ascenmon,  as  they  are 
to  tell  us  how  his  habiliment  was  disposed  of  at  his  crucifixion.  Instead 
of  this,  we  find  them  occasionally  mentioning  the  state  of  nudity  to  whidi 
Jesus's  followers  were  accustomed.  Even  after  Jesus's  resurrection,  we 
are  told  that  Peter  was  naked.  A  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  having 
been  caught,  this  illustrious  apostle,  on  being  told  that  Jesus  had  appeared, 
and  had  wrought  the  piscatory  miracle,  "  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him 
(for  he  was  naked)  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea."  (John  xxi.  7.) 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Christians  have  written  about  circirdvn/r,  rendered 
in  the  English  version  a  "  fisher's  coat,"  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  anything  more  than  a  loose  wrapper  or  hyke— <an  almost  square 
piece  of  material,  which,  in  ancient  times,  many  of  the  Orientals,  parti- 
cularly monks,  used,  boUi  for  their  only  garment  in  the  day,  and  for  their 
bed  and  covering  at  night.  Now,  we  are  expressly  told  that  Peter,  before 
he  wrapped  himself  in  this  hyke,  was  naked.*    There  is  casual  mention 

*  It  is  to  no  pturpote  that  Cbritdui  writers,  endesTOur  to  pemiade  us  that  the  Greek 
word  yvi^vcc,  the  Hebrew  word,  omf,  end  the  Lmtin  word  nndne,  where  we  meet  with 
them  in  ancient  writings,  do  not  always  mean  stark  naked,  and  that  a  person  dirested 
only  of  hia  upper  garment,  or  of  his  armour,  in  Eastern  language,  is  styled  naked.  It  is 
true  that,  when  a  person  pnU  off  his  armour,  he  is  flguratirely  said  to  be  naked,  es  it 
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made  of  another  naked  follower  of  Jeraa.  Mark  (ziv.  51,  62.)  tella  ttl  that, 
at  the  time  Jesus  was  apprehended,  **  there  followed  him  a  certain  yooog 
man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body ;  and  the  yonng  mea 
laid  hold  on  him :  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth  and  fled  from  them  n^ed." 
The  young  men  mentioned  here  are,  evidently,  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
come  to  apprehend  Jesus.  But  had  not  the  rett  of  the  followers,  or  at 
least  disciples  of  Jesus — all  of  whom,  at  the  sight  of  the  Roman  soldiersi 
had  now  fled — been  likewise  naked,  it  is  most  improbable  that  these 
soldiers  would  have  taken  the  naked  yonng  man  for  one  of  his  diBciples* 
and  laid  hold  of  him.  In  this  act,  there  is  a  strong  presamptive  proof 
that  all  his  followers  were  naked.  At  all  events,  the  description  given  of 
this  yonng  man,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  piece  of  doth  about  hia  naked 
person,  and  the  picture  drawn  of  the  Indian  monks,  or  Gymnoaophisti^ 

regard!  armour ;  bst  wlien  a  penon  whose  elothiog  ie  only  a  wrapper,  throws  that  sway, 
he  ia  at  once  tiirested  of  both  **  dipper  "  and  '*  lower  "  garment,  and  is  literallj  naked* 
It  ia  contended  that,  although  David  ia  said  to  have  danced  naked  in  the  presence  of  all 
Israel,  yet,  that  he  was  not  perfectly  naked;  because  it  is  said  he  was  girded  with  a  Unen 
ephod.  (2  Sam.  Ti.  14,  20.)    But  this  ephod  was  only  a  kind  of  an  ornament  plaeed  mk 
the  kin^  s  chest,  while  he  shamelesdy  exposed  the  rest  of  his  naked  body,  as  Michel 
ironically  told  him.     In  likemaoneE,  the  same  class  of  writers  urge  that  Saul,  when  he 
prophesied,  was  not  perfeetljf  naked ;  elthough  it  is  said  that  "  he  stripped  off  his 
•dothee"  and  '*  lay  down  naked  all  that  day."  (1  Sam.  xix.  34.)     It  is,  however,  un- 
fortunate for  these  writers  that  it  is  the  same  word,  D1F  (orm)  which  denotes  the 
nakedness  of  Saul,  and  also  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  (Oen.  ii.  95.  iii.  7.)    It  is,  Ukewiee^ 
remarkable  that  the  word  dv,  (orm)  which  is  found  in  the  Chaldee,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  appears  to  be  the  root  of  the  Greek  word,  tpnitoc,  and  the  English,  Aermtf  ; 
(Junius,  Etymol.  Anglican.)  thus  connecting  the  idea  involved  in  it  with  the  naked 
state  of  the  ancient  heathen  monks.    These  naked  hermiu,  such  as  the  GymnosophistSy 
being  considered  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  same  word  Is  need  to 
denote  whdom,  pnuUnee,  ttit,  underttanding,  &c.  (Gen.  iit.  1.   Sam.  xxiii.  82.  Prov.  L  4; 
TiiL  5,  13  ;  xii.  16,  23.  ei  a/.)     In  a  sinUlar  sense  is  the  word  ^Vfivoc*  (nalud)  in  ite 
several  forms,  frequently  used  to  denote  mental  activity ;  but  still  more  frequently  to 
denote  bodily  exercise,  such  as  the  monkish  fraternity  performed  naked ;  just  as  tho 
champions  in  the  Grecian  games  performed  thtir  exploits  naked*  in  reference  to  both  of 
Whom  the  term  yvuvo^  and  ita  derivatives  are  vsed  ;  thereby  showing  that,  as  thosa 
ehampiona  performed  their  Gymnasties  naked,  so  did  the  monks  perform  their  ascetie 
exercise  in  a  sUte  of  nudity,  even  before  the  Canonical  Epistles  were  written.    Pan! 
(1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.)  says  that  bodily  exercise  {o^iiaTiKfi  yvfivaina)  profiteth  Uttle,  and 
ei^oins  Timothy  to  exercise  (yv/ivaZt)  himself  unto  godliness.    Still,  in  telling  us  of  tho 
hardships  which  he  underwent,  he  enumerates  all  the  monkish  severities,  as  practised 
by  him,  saying  that  he  was  **  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watching  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fasting  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness" — yvfivoTtiri.  (3  Cor.  xl.  27.)     In 
another  place,  (I.  Cor.  iv.  11.)  he  says  of  himself  and  other  ascetics,  who  should,  ae  he 
thinks,  be  stewards  of  the  my«m«t,-~ "  We  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked, 
{yvfivfirfvo/uv.)  and  are  buffeted,  and   have    no    certain  dwelling-place,*' — a  Tcrf 
graphic  descriptioo  of  the  monkish  life.    Again  :  after  picturing  the  livee  of  those  early 
anchorites,  who,  clad  in  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  wandered  in  mountains  and 
deserts,  and  inhabited  dens  and  caves ;  and  after  dwelling  on  the  doctrine  of  bodily 
chastisement,  he  adds  that,  although  no  chastening  for  the  time  being  was  pleasant, 
yet,  afterwards  it  yielded  the  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  ar§  essreered 
{ytyvnvac§uvoic)  thereby.  (Heb.  xii.  11.)    In  another  part  of  the  same  Epistle,  (v.  14.) 
he  says  that  strong  food  is  proper  only  to  those  who,  by  practice,  have  their  organs  ^ 
sense  "  exercised  Xyiyvfivofffuva)  to  discern  both  good  and  evil."    Thus,  we  see  that, 
among  the  ancient  monks,  the  practice  of  performing  their  ascetic  feats  in  a  stato  of 
nudity  was  so  general,  that  the  word,  naked,  lyvfivo^)  in  its  various  forms;   even  at  ^tm 
time  the  Canonical  Epistles  were  written,  had  become,  among  Christians,  as  well  •■ 
pagans,  to  denote  the  emereitei  of  theee  naked  monks ;  and,  in  a  secondary  atntf ,  OY«n 
mental  exercise,  espeeially  of  a  religious  character. 
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who  went  aboat  with  only  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  Ioiob,  bear  a  atrik* 
tag  reflemblanoe ;  and  dl  the  fiicta  we  have  been  able  to  gather  toachiog 
the  apparel  of  Jesna  and  of  his  apostles,  famish  strong  presamptive 
evidence  that,  on  this  point,  they  closely  imitated  the  pagan  monks  of  that 
age.  Indeed,  so  thorongh  a  monk  was  Jesus,  in  habiliment,  in  the  work- 
ing of  wonders,  in  the  life  he  led,  and  in  the  religions  notions  he  advanced, 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  either  John  the  Baptist  or  Elias, — characters 
well  known  to  have  been  decided  anchorites,  dad  in  a  hairy  garb — when 
dad  at  all — and  living  in  deserts  and  caves.  When  Herod  had  been  told 
what  sort  of  a  person  Jesus  was,  "  he  was  perplexed,  because  it  was  said 
of  some  that  John  was  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  of  some,  that  Elias  had 
appeared ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  was  risen  again." 
Herod,  apparently,  having  heard  more  about  Jesus,  at  length  concluded-— 
"It  is  John  whom  I  beheaded."  (Comp.  Matth.  ziv.  1.  Mark  vi.  14 — 16, 
with  Luke  iz.  7,  8.)  In  like  manner,  when  Jesus  asked  his  disdples 
who  people  said  that  he  was,  they  replied, — "  Some  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist;  some,  Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,*  or  one  of  the 
prophets."  (Matth.  xvi.  14.)  But  if  there  had  not  been  a  striking  simi- 
larity, between  Jesus  and  these  monkish  men.  in  every  point  of  view, 
according  to  the  notions  entertained  of  them,  he  would  never  have  been 
thought  to  be  dther  of  them. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  religious  notions  which  he  taught  that  Jesus 
perfectly  identifies  himself  with  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  monks.  But  the 
notice  taken  here  of  this  identity  must  be  much  shorter  than  the  subject 
really  deserves.  No  doctrine  was  ddivered  by  Jesus  with  greater  em- 
phasis, and  inculcated  more  frequently  than  that  if  a  man  wished  to 
become  religious  and  attain  to  the  summit  of  beatitude  in  the  world  to 
come,  he  should  part  with  all  his  property  and  become  poot,  as  to  worldly 
goods.  The  same  doctrine  was  taught  by  the  Indian  monks.  The  Laws 
of  Menu,  on  this  point,  were  very  strict  in  their  enactments,  decreeing 
that,  when  a  man  became  an  anchorite  of  the  first  order,  he  was,  at  the 
onset,  to  make  a  "  gilt  of  all  his  wealth."  This  wealth  he  was  to  give 
"  to  Brachmins  detached  from  the  world  and  learned  in  Scripture."  f 
(Laws  of  Menu,  xi.  6.)    Predsdy  the  same  doctrine  Jesus  taught,  when 

•  It  should  b«  obserred  that  Jeremith  ptrtieipated  quite  as  mtieh  as  Elijah  in  ths 
monkiah  character.  On  close  examination  of  the  Hebrew  rersion  of  the  writings  which 
bear  his  name,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  wore  a  wooden  collar  about  his  neck, — that  hs 
burdened  his  body  with  chains,  and  that  be  refrained  from  women  and  wine.  (Jer.  xri^ 
a ;  zzTiii.  10 — 13 ;  xxxt.  Lam.  iiL  7,  27-^80.)  Similar  things  may  be  said  of 
Isaiah,  who  put  away  the  hair-clolh  which  he  wore  about  his  loins,  as  the  only  clothing, 
and,  like  an  Indian  monk,  walked  about  the  country  **  naked  and  bare-foot  tliree  years," 
preaching  his  doctrines ;  (Is.  zx.  3.)  and  also  of  the  other  Jewish  prophets,  who  were 
equally  monkish.  Well  may  his  fellow  countrymen,  therefore,  have  thonght  that  Jesus 
resembled  the  ancient  prophets^  as  closely  as  he  did  resemble  Joha  the  Baptist. 

f  In  order  that  it  may  be  sees  to  what  perfeetioa  the  system  of  monkery  had  beea 
brought  among  the  Hindoos  at  an  infinitely  remote  period,  and  how  identic^  it  was 
with  the  monkery  of  the  earliest  Christians,  e?en  Jesus  himself  not  excepted,  the 
following  additional  extracts  are  given  Irom  the  Laws  of  Menu.  They  are  amongst 
those  enactments  which  were  designed  to  regulate  the  highest  order  of  anchorites, 
called  the  Sannyasis,  who  have  ahready  been  described,  and  who  are  said,  in  these  laws, 
to  ezenisa  fbsmielTes  in  bolinsss,  m  u  to  **  shakf  off  sm  here  below,  and  reach  the 
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he  told  the  young  man  who  had  obaenred  all  the  ordinary  mlet  of 
morality,  that,  if  he  wished  to  attam  to  the  aommit  o£  pertetioii,  he  i 


Host  £Bgh."  This  das8  left  the  monasteries,  end  fixed  their  abode  ia  the  fowst,  In 
order  to  undergo  the  utmost  austeritj  of  life.  When  they  edta&oed  from  mi  inMor 
gnde  of  holy  orders  into  the  highest  of  rII,  they  were  expected  to  act  thus  :-^*' Let 
tiie  twice-born  man,  who  has  completed   his  studentship,  dwell  in  a  forest ;  his  &ith 

being  firm  and  his  organs  duly  subdued." When  the  fiither  of  a  &mily 

perceives  his  muscles  become  flaccid,  and  his  heir  gray,  and  sees  the  ehild  of  his  chQd, 
let  him  seek  refuge  in  a  foresL  Abandoning  all  food  eaten  in  towns,  and  all  his  house* 
hold  utensils,  let  him  repair  to  the  lonely  wood,  committing  the  care  of  his  wife  to  her 
sons,  or  accompanied  by  her,  if  $h»  chootg  to  attend  Aim.  Let  him  take  up  his  con- 
secrated fire,  and  all  his  domestic  implements  of  making  oblations  to  it ;  and,  departing 
from  the  town  to  the  forest,  let  him  dwell  in  it  with  complete  power  over  his  dywu  ^ 
•tftfs  and  aciwn.  With  many  sorts  of  pure  food,  such  as  holy  sages  used  to  eat,  with 
green  herbs,  roots,  and  fruit,  let  him  perform  the  five  great  tocmmeMi  before  mentioned, 
introducing  them  with  due  ceremonies.  Let  him  wear  a  black  antelope's  hide,  or  a  Tes- 
ture  of  bark ;  let  him  bathe  evening  and  morning ;  let  him  suffer  the  hair  of  his  head, 

his  beard,  and  his  nails  to  grow  continually Let  him,  as  the  lawdireets, 

make  oblations  on  the  hearth  with  three  sacred  fires He  may  eonstantly 

live  on  flowers  and  roots,  and  on  fruit  matured  by  time,  which  has  fallen  spontaneonaly, 
strictly  observing  the  laws  ordained  for  hermits.  Let  him  slide  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  ground,  or  let  him  stand  a  whole  day  on  tiptoe  ;  or  let  him  continue  in  motion, 

rising  and  sitting  alternately Enduring  harsher  and  harsher  mortifl- 

cations,  let  him  dry  up  his  bodily  frame Not  solicitous  for  the 

means  of  gratification,  chaste  as  a  student,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth,  in  the  havnts  of 
pious  hermits,  without  one  selfish  afi'ection,  dwelling  at  the  roots  of  trees,  ^rom 
devout  Braebmins  let  him  receive  alms  to  support  life,  or  from  other  housekeepers  of 
twice-born  classes,  who  dwell  in  the  forest.     Or  the  hermit  may  bring  food  from  n 

town For  the  purpose  of  uniting  his  soul  with  the  DiVtM  SjnrU,  let 

him  study  the  various  upanithads,  or  scripture,  or  chapters  on  th§  ut/nm  and  aiirimUt 
4f  GW,  which  have  been  studied  with  reverence  by  anchorites  versed  in  theology,  and 
by  housekeepers  who  dwelt  afterwards  in  forests,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  sub- 
lime knowledge  and  devotion,  and  for  the  purification  of  their  hoditt 

A  Brachmin,  having  shuflled  off  his  body  by  any  of  those  modes  which  great  ssges  pi«c« 
ticed,  and  becoming  void  of  sorrow  and  fear,  rita  to  txaltation  m  ik$  Ditiimo  JSMmee. 
Having  thus  performed  religious  acts  in  a  forest  during  a  third  portion  of  his  life,  let 
him  become  a  Sann^asi  for  the  fourth  portion  of  it,  abandoning  all  sensual  affections, 

and  wholly  reposing  on  the  Supreme  &)irit Having  performed  the 

sacrifice  of  Prajapbti,  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  all  hit  wealth,  and  having  repoaited 
in  his  mind  the  sacrificial  fires,  a  Brachmin  may  proceed  firm  kit  htmeo,  that  la. 
from  the  second  order,  or  he.  may  proceed  even  from  the  first,  to  the  condition  of  a  San- 

pyasi Let  him  drink  water  purified  by  straining  with  a  cloth,  Uot  ha 

hurt  some  insect His  hair,  nails,  and  beard  being  clipped,  bearing  writh 

him  a  dish,  a  staff,  and  a  water-pot,  his  whole  mind  being  fixed  an  Ood,  let  him  waatder 

about  continually,  without  giving  pain  to  animal  or  vegetable  beings 

Only  once  a  day  let  him  demand  food ;  let  him  not  habituate  himself  to  eat  much  at 
a  time;  for  an  anchorite  habituated  to  eat  much  becomes  inclined  to  sensual  gratifica* 

tions By  eating  little,  and  by  sitting  in  solitary  places,  let  him  restrain 

those  organs,  which  arc  naturally  hurrisd  away  by  sensual  desires.  By  the  coercion  of 
his  members,  by  the  absence  of  hate  and  affection,  and  by  giving  no  pain  to  sentieat 

rceaturea,  he  becomes  fit  for  immortality By  injuring  nothing  aniaAtad. 

by  subduing  all  sensual  appetites,  by  devout  rites  ordained  in  the  KMb,  and  by  I'ijymeMe 

mertificationt,  men  attain,  eoen  in  this  l^e,  the  state  of  beatitude Thn% 

having  gradually  abandoned  all  earthly  attachments,  and  indifferent  to  all  pairs  of  oppo* 
site  things,  as  honour  and  dishonour,  and  the  like,  he  remains  absorbed  in  the  Dimsem 
JBssenee,  All  that  has  now  been  declared  is  obtained  by  pious  meditation ;  but  no  nan 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,   can  gather  the  fruit  of  mere  ceremoolsd 

acts The  Brachmin  who  becomes  a  Sannyasi  by  this  discipline,  annooaced 

n  due  order,  shakes  off  sin  here  below,  and  reaches  the  Most  Hior."— Xowt  ^  lf«r«9<— 
8ir  Wm,  JonsM't  Works,  vol.  lii.  pp.  829^337.    The  foregoing  extracts,  wliich  are  onty 
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•bB  «U  that  he  hid;  give  the  produce  to  die  poor,  and  follow  him, 
Thii  yonog  man  having  tamed  away  sorrowfiillf »  Jems  expatiated  on  the 
fame  doctrine,  tdUng  hia  followen  that*  nnleaa  a  man  partied  with  all  hia 
wealthy  he  conld  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that*  if  a  man  forsook 
tichea,  such  as  hooaea,  and  land,  for  his  sake,  his  happineaa  was  thereby  in* 
aored.  (Matth.  xix.  16^30,  Mark  z.  17—31.  Lnke  zii.  13^-48;  zviii. 
18^-^30;)  Accordingly,  he  exclaimed^" Bleated  be  ye  poor!  (linke  vi. 
M.)-^*'  Lay  np  for  yonraelTea  treaanrea  in  heaven/'-^"  Take  therefore  no 
thought  for  the  morrow," — "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  and  so 
on.  (Matth.  ▼.  12 — 34.)  These  expresnons,  and  a  thousand  othera,  said 
in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus,  directly  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  community  of  goods,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  been  in  practice 
among  Jesns's  apostlea,  just  as  it  had  been  among  the  pagan  monks. 
Indeed,  diere  is  nothing  clearer  from  the  Gospels  than  that — ^like  the 
Bradimm  monks — ^he  taught  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  a  person, 
when  he  became  a  Christian,  to  hand  over  all  his  property  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Chriatian  rdigion.  ifis  principal  preoq[»ts,  on  this  point,  were  such' 
«8~"  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms,"*—"  Whosoever  be  of  yon  that 
lorsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  and  so  on.  (Lnke 
sdL  33 ;  xiv.  33.)  Hence,  we  see  that  a  person  could  no  more  be  » 
dtsdple  of  Jesaa»  without  selling  all  his  property,  and  give  the  proceeds 
towaids  the  maintenance  of  his  poor  brethren  in  the  faith*  than  he  conld 
be  a  Bradimin  monk,  an  Essene,  or  an  inmate  of  a  Christian  monastery 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centnry. 

In  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  communism^  Jesus,  like  the  hea- 
tiben  monks,  taught  religious  beggary.  The  Laws  of  Menu,  in  reference 
to  the  first  order  of  monks,  or  monachal  pupils,  inter  a/ta,  decree  thus  :— 
*'  Each  day  mast  a  Brachmin  student  receive  his  food  by  begging,  with, 
doe  care,  firom  the  houses  of  persons  renowned  for  disdiarging  their 
duties.  •  •  •  •  •  Let  him  go  begging  through  the  whole  district 
roond  the  villagea,  keeping  hia  organs  in  subjection^  and  remaining  silent ; 
but  let  him  turn  away  fixmi  such  as  have  committed  any  deadly  ain.  .  • 
•  •  •  Let  a  student  persist  constantly  in  snoh  begging,  but  let  him  not 
eat  the  food  of  one  peraon  only :  the  sdbsistenoe  of  a  student  by  begging 
is  held  equal  to  fasting,  in  religious  merit.  •  .  •  •  •  Yet,  when  he 
is  asked  on  a  solemn  act,  in  honour  of  the  gods  or  the  manea,  he  may  eat 
at  his  pleasure  the  food  of  a  single  person;  observing,  however*  the  laws  of 
abstinence,  and  the  austerity  of  an  anchorite :  thus  the  rule  of  his  order 
is  kept  inviolable."  (Laws  of  Menu,  ii.  183— 189.)t  In  the  extracts  dted. 
in  the  last  note  we  have  aeen  that  a  Sannyasi^  or  a  monk  of  the  highest 
order*  was,  in  like  manner,  allowed  to  beg  food*  idthough  only  once  the 
aame  day.  T^  thia*  the  law  adds—-**  At  the  time  when  the  amoke  of 
kitchen  firea  has  ceaaed*  when  the  peatle  lies  motionless,  when  the  burning 
diarcoal  is  extinguished*  when  people  have  eaten*  and  when  dishes  are  re* 
moved,  that  is,  late  .in  the  day*  let  the  Sannyaai  a&^s  beg  food.  For 
missing  it*  let  him  not  be  sorrowfd ;  nor  for  gaining  it,  let  him  be  glad." 
Frecisdy  the  same  doctrine  of  mendicancy  Jesus  continually  preaches 

a  sm&U  sample  of  the  eonteots  of  these  laws  regudiog  monsehism,  will  eerve  to  ehow 
tiks  identity  of  Jeeos's  religioos  notioof  with  ^oee  of  the  Indian  mouke,  on  point«  ta 
be  hereafter  tdTsnced. 
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to  hifl  ^^Bciples  and  others.  EzhortationB  either  to  give  or  to  beg 
pervade  all  hia  discoanseB ;  each  as — ''  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  He  that 
receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  prophet's 
reward." — "  Whosoever  shall  give  yon  a  cap  of  water  to  drink  in  my 
name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  yon  he  shall  not 
lose  his  reward/' — ''I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
me  not  in ;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not." — "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.''  (Matth.  x.  40 — 42 ; 
xzv.  35 — 45.  Mark  iz.  41.)  The  charge,  which  Jesus  delivered  on 
two  occasions  to  his  apostles,  when  he  sent  them  to  preach  to  the  cities 
of  Israel — ^in  which  they  could  not,  as  in  the  desert,  live  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  forest — indisputably  shows  that  he  intended  they 
should  subsist  by  begging.  When  he  first  sent  out  twelve  of  them, 
he  charged  them  to  have  neither  bread,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass, 
nor  wallet,  nor  shoes.  And  the  reason  he  gives  for  this  injunction 
is, — *'  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat ;"  clearly  showing  that  he  in- 
tended them  to  live  upon  what  people  would  bestow  upon  them.  (Matth. 
z.  5 — 15.  Mark  iii.  7 — 13.)  When,  afterwards,  he  sent  out  seventy 
apostles,  he  delivered  to  them  the  same  charge,  vrith  slight  variations, 
emphatically  telling  them,  that  they  were  to  take  with  them  none  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  were  therefore  to  live  upon  what  they  could 
obtain  from  others.  (Luke  z.  1 — 5.)  Indeed,  the  whole  of  his  clutrge  to 
hb  apostles,  before  he  sent  them  to  cities  and  villages  to  preach  and  work 
wonders,  is  throughout  remarkable  for  its  heathen  monkery ;  and  thus 
furnishes  more  positive  evidence  than  any  other  as  to  the  origin  of  his  re- 
ligious notions.  According  to  this  charge,  his  apostles,  as  already  noticed, 
like  the  heathen  monks,  were  to  travel  about  nearly  naked — without  shoea 
or  stockings — and  were  to  salute  the  people  who  received  them  with  the 
monkish  kiss  of  charity, — were  to  heal  the  sick,  and  cast  out  demons. 
Having  received  this  charge,  the  apostles  appear  to  have  acted  up  to  it, 
proceeding  on  their  journey  without  either  wallet  or  purse,  and  begging 
their  food  as  they  advanced.  The  same  mendicant  life  was  led  by  their 
successors.  For,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century-^when  strenuoas 
efforts  were  being  made  to  deter  the  Christian  monks  from  roving,  and  to 
confine  them  to  monasteries — ^we  find  the  monk-priest,  Isidore  of  Pelo- 
sium,  inveighing  against  their  begging  and  roving  propensities.  He  says 
that  these  monks  were  like  the  hare,  shifting  from  place  to  place  in  seardi 
of  a  rich  table.  He  further  tells  them, — "  Passing  through  all  the  citiea 
of  Is^Lcl,  and  all  the  borders  of  the  land,  with  such  an  appetite  and  such  a 
turn  of  mind,  you  will  ever  be  a  sort  of  Euripus,  influenced  by  every  wind 
of  kitchen  odors."  In  writing  to  Mark,  a  vagrant  monk,  he  says, — ^Thoa 
art  strolling  from  house  to  house,  not  to  obtain  knowledge,  but  firom 
a  craving  desire  for  dainty  dinners.'*' — £pist.  41,  173. 

*  What  Joiephne,  already  eited,  p.  13S,  sayi  of  the  monkish  Enenes,  throws  eon* 
siderable  light  on  Jesus's  charge  to  his  apostles.  These  monks,  who  were  ''despiMts 
of  riches,"  carried  nothing  at  all  with  them  when  they  trareUed  into  remote  parts; 
though  still  they  took  their  weapons  with  them,  for  fear  of  thieres.  Hence,  Jesos  tolls 
his  disciples  to  take  nothing  with  them,  szoept  a  staff,  or  nthsr  a  crook,  and  ptthspa,  a 
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A  tnily  monkish  doctrine  incolcated  by  Jesas  was  that  of  deserting 
father,  mother*  children,  wife,  husband,  sister  and  brother,  to  follow  him. 
That  heathens,  when  they  became  monks,  thos  heartlessly  deserted  their 
nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  is  proved  by  a  great  number  of  testimonies 
foand  in  pagan  lore.  Bat  as  sndi  a  desertion  mast  arise  from  the  very 
nature  of  monkery,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  adduce  any  of  these  testi- 
monies. It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  laws  of  Menu,  on  this 
point,  were  not  quite  so  stringent  as  the  injunctions  of  Jesus.  The 
former  directed  that  when  the  father  of  a  family  sought  refuge  in  the 
forest,  he  might,  not  only  commit  the  care  of  his  wife  to  her  sons,  but 
might  take  her  with  him,  if  she  chose  to  become  a  nun  and  follow  his 
mode  of  life.  A  most  heart-rending  scene  was  to  see  Paula — a  Roman 
lady  of  an  illustrious  family^-entering  upon  the  monachal  life  in  the 
company  of  the  monk  Jerome,  leaving  her  young  afflicted  family,  her 
brothers,  and  other  relatives,  to  weep,  and  cast  a  longing  eye  after  her, 
while  she  sailed  from  their  sight  to  Cyprus !  In  harmony  with  this  in- 
human monkish  custom,  Jesus  delivers  such  as  the  following  doctrine :— - 
"  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me;  and 
he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And 
he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,*  and  foUoweth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me." — "  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses*  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 

•word;  for,  as  already  observed,  we  find  that  the  apostles  carried  swords.  The  E^nes 
were  not  allowed  to  have  a  change  of  garment,  until  what  they  had  on  fell  from  them  in 
pieces.  Hence,  Jesus  enjoins  his  apostles  to  take  with  them  only  one  coat  each.  Some 
of  these  Essenes  lired  in  erery  city ;  and  if  any  of  the  sect  came  from  other  places, 
they  went  to  the  habitations  of  such  of  them  as  were  qaite  strangers  to  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  ever  so  long  acqaainted  with  them,  and  made  free  use  of  all  they  had.  Hence, 
Jesus  tells  his  apostles, — **  Into  whatever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  enquire  who  in  it 
is  worthy ;  and  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence.  And  when  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute 
it,** — that  is,  gire  the  kiss  of  charity  to  each  of  the  inmates.  This  identity  could  be 
persued  much  further ;  but  enough  has  been  adTanced  to  show  that  Jesus's  charge  is  of 
m  thoroughly  heathen  and  monkish  character. — See  Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

•  TaU  hit  croa. — Similar  expressions  occur  in  Matth.  xvi.  34.  Mark.  vilL  84 ;  x.  31. 
Luke  ix.  33 ;  xiv.  37.  We  are  told  that  what  Jesus  meant  in  these  passages,  by  the 
expression — ^taking  up  the  cross,  ftc,  was  that,  if  a  person  wished  to  become  hii 
dieciple,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  suffer  affliction  and  persecution ;  and  that  he 
used  the  word  erou  as  a  metaphor,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  a  person  being  cruci- 
fied necessarily  suffered.  There  is,  however,  in  these  instances,  no  proof  that  the  word 
crou  is  used  metaphorically ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  beliering  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  imply  the  idea  of  an  instrument  upon  which  persons  suffered 
death,  and  that  it  anciently  signified  a  very  different  thing  as  to  purpose,  although 
similar  in  shape.  This  cross  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  staff— generally,  in  the 
ihap§  cf  a  erou — ^which  fanatic  monks  and  others  carried  as  a  badge,  or  part  of  the 
insignia  of  their  order,  representing  courage,  power,  and  authority.  The  word  (rravpoc, 
translated  erwt,  in  the  New  Testament,  frequently,  in  profane  authors,  means  no  more 
than  a  stai^  or  a  stake  fixed  in  the  ground.  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  Creed,  (Arts.  4.) 
rery  justly  remarks  that  in  this  sense  the  word  is  employed  by  the  early  Greek  writers, 
particulariy  Homer ;  and  that  it  is  thus  explained  by  Eustathius  and  Hesychius.  Many 
instances  could  be  given  in  which  the  word  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense  as 
pat9oQ — the  word  used  for  the  tiq^  which  Jesus  enjoined  each  of  his  apostles  to  take 
with  him  on  a  preaching  excursion.  Now,  the  vravpot  used  by  the  Greeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  execution,  as  Lucian  and  other  wriUn  tell  us,  consisted  of  two  sticks,  the 
shortest  fixed  across  at  the  top  of  the  longest,  so  as  to  be  in  shape  much  like  the  letUrT. 
The  Roman  cross  was  generally  of  the  same  form.  Accordingly,  Barnabas,  in  his 
~     tie  (e.  Tiii.)  tells  as  that  the  letter  T,  in  the  Greek  Isagosge,  luads  for  the  liga 
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iMl^ier,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  laodB*  for  my  MMie'i  «ake»  dull 
recdye  ao  hundred  fold ;  and  shall  inherit  everiastiDg  life/'—-"  If  any 

of  tke  eron  of  Jenu .  The  croder,  bishop's  staff,  or  shophord^  erookt  m  it  is  cills4 
which  is^much  more  ancient  than  Ghristianitjr,  was  in  early  times  preckely  of  the  same 
shape,  having  a  transverse  piece  fixed  on  its  top,  so  as  to  form  a  cross^  whence — if 
not  from  the  Celtic,  eroet — the  word  erotier  is  derived,  while  the  word  erook  is  from  the 
Latin,  era* — a  cross.  The  shape  of  the  ancient  crosier  was  very  much  Uke  that  of  a 
cratch,  the  name  of  which  is  from  the  Teutonic  word  krmek$,  meaning  a  €nem»  Ifany 
other  etymologicai  prooiii  could  be  given  to  show  the  identity  of  the  croes  and  the  orosicr. 
Bat  we  proceed  to  give  other  sorts  of  proofsi  with  a  view,  not  only  to  show  that  tin 
cross  which  Jesus  exhorted  people  to  take  up,  was  anciently  one  and  the  same  with 
the  crosier — a  staff  carried  as  a  symbol  of  courage  and  power — but  that  it  was  carried 
«s  a  simihff  sign  by  beadieas,  long  before  the  time  of  Jesas.  ^irat»  we  give  ths 
loUowing  admission  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannioa,  under  the  word  cronsr.— '*ABOBg 
the  Greeks,  none  but  the  patriarchs  had  a  right  to  the  crosier.  The  crosiers  were  at 
first  no  more  than  simple  wooden  staTes  in  the  form  of  a  T,  used  to  rmi  amd  Uam  mpom. 
By  degrees,  they  were  made  larger ;  and  at  length  arrired  to  the  form  we  now  see  them 
of."  Hence,  we  see  that  the  reeearches  of  this  writer  have  driven  him  to  the  ooo- 
«lasioB  that  the  enw wr,  In  ancient  times,  was  a  cross,  and  in  use  among  heathen  aatioBS 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  staff  with  a  tnnsvsrse  piece  on  its 
topi  in  order  that  it  might  be  leaned  upon.  On  the  head  or  top  of  such  a  staff-^ 
ttiian  vm-bF— Itnisl  Is  said  to  have  leaned  and  worshipped, — tt^  being  a  much 
better  transhillon  than  kd;  of  the  Hebrew  word  just  cited,  (Comp.  Gen.  zItU.  ai.  with 
Heb.  zL  SI.)  every  form  of  the  root  of  which  implies  the  idea  of  a  staff  of  the  sort  Jaat 
described.  Such  a  stsfi;  designated  by  the  same  word,  Judah  carried;  fQen.  zzxviii. 
18.)  and  such  a  ataff  was  that  which  Moses  carried,  (Exod.  iv.)  althougn  rendered  a 
rotf  in  the  English  Tsrsion.  Othsr  instances  could  be  added,  ahowing  that  staves  of 
this  form,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  regarded  as  symbols  of  courage  and  authority. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  carrying  such  a  staff  or  crosier  as  tUs,  we  find  Jeaoa 
repeatedly  speaking  about  taking  up  the  cross  and  following  him;  and  that  Mark  (vi.  8.) 
informs  us  that  Jesus  told  his  disdplee  they  were  to  take  nothing  with  them  on  their 
preaching  tour  bat  a  stafil  Although  there  is  an  apparent  discrepance  between  him 
and  Matthew,  (x«  10.)  who  says  th^  were  not  to  take  even  a  sta^  and  Luke,  (ix.  S  ) 
who  says  they  were  not  to  take  staves ;  yet,  as  the  word  pMog  is  in  the  plural  in  seveial 
copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  It  appears  that  the  real  meaning  is  that  the  Apoetles  were 
not  to  take  more  than  one  ttof  each:  and  therefore,  were  not  to  take  «laMf.  Unlike 
some  of  the  heathen  patBo/iaprttg,  who  carried  with  them  several  staves  for  the  purpose 
of  divination,  {Mdtn,  De  Diis  Syris,  synt.  i.  c.  8.)  they  were  apparently  to  take  only 
one  staff  each,  as  a  symbol,  in  imitation  of  other  more  respecUble  heathen  religloiilsts. 
who  shall  be  noticed  anon.  The  earliest  Christian  Fathers  speak  of  tlie  cross  the  badge 
of  distinction  which  they  carried  and  exhibited — as  a  symbol  of  some  mystic  power. 
Justin  Martvr,  in  the  second  century,  makes  a  very  curious  apology  to  the  heathens  foe 
the  use  of  this  symbol.    He  teUs  them, — **  The  croes  is  the  Bjrmbol  of  Chriti'saemtr  € 

"     ■    "         ■         rid,  and  \ 


and  is  visible  in  almost  every  thing  we  see ;  for,  look  at  the  world,  and  taU 
me  whether  commerce,  or  any  other  thing,  is  carried  on  without  the  representation  of 
the  cross.  Without  this  trophy  of  ours,  you  cannot  navigate;  for  navigation  depends 
upon  sails ;  and  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  There  is  neither  ploughing,  nor 
digging,  nor  any  manual  labour  done  without  instruments  of  this  figere."  Alter  tellins 
them  that  even  the  body  of  man  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  he  add% — "  Your  banners 
declare  the  |wiotr  ^  Ikit  X^r«,  and  the  trophies  you  use  everywhere  In  your 
pubUe  i>rocessions  are  tymboU  qf  p«wtr  and  dommiomt  althoQgb,  in  practice,  yon 
disregard  the  meaning  of  this  figure."  TertulUan  and  Minocios  Felix  adTanen 
■imilar  sentiments  as  to  the  figure  of  the  cross  being  %  symbol  of  power,  and  fumiali 
ample  grounds  to  infer  that,  in  their  time,  crosses  were  csnied  about,  by  the  leaden 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  crosiers,  snd  otherwise.  But  the  tign  rf  tkt  cfow,  no 
already  remarked,  (p.  SSS,  288.)  was  a  synbol  in  general  use  among  the  heathen^ 
long  before  the  time  Jesus  is  said  to  have  undergone  the  very  common  ponishmeni 
of  crucifixion,  and  was  employed  in  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Venus; 
while  it  wss  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  held  in  profound  veneration  by  tbe 
iLrabians  and  Indians.    Here^  we  would  add  that  a  cross  forms  part  of  au  oroamsntnl 
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flnn  eone  to  mo^  wad  hate  not  his  &tlier»  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
childiCB.  and  bradtteo.  and  aiateiv.  yea,  and  hia  own  life  alao»  ha 


work,  in  iba  ih«|M  of  »  pillar,  tiipportfiig  the  antnaea  into  a  BU»atoant  lataly  dia- 
coverad  in  tba  roioa  of  Pompaii,  which  waa  boriad  in  tha  aruptiona  of  VaaaTiiu,  only 
aboat  for^  jaan  altar  tha  time  Jeaus  is  aaid  to  bare  bean  crndfiad.  Bat  thU  moDument 
had  avidentff  been  built  long  before  ha  waa  bom.  (Clarka*a  Pompeii,  toI.  ii.  p.  S7S.) 
On  tha  ottriona  raoMdna  of  aaeieBt  Egyptian  idolatory,  brooght  into  tha  Btitiah  Ma aaam, 
tha  igon  of  tha  onMa  ia  to  be  aaaa  in  tha  handa  of  tha  daitiaa  and  other  panonagaa 
repraaantad,  and  in  nnmarooa  other  poaitiona*  Oairia  not  onlj  waara  a  mitra,  bat  like- 
wiae  holda  in  bis  hand  the  biahopa  ctmmt,  or  ataA  We  find  that  the  Bradbmin  monka 
carried  a  similar  staff,  crosier,  or  croaa.  The  Laws  of  Mann  thoa  prescribe  for  ita  use  :— 
*  A  prieat  ouajht  by  law  to  carry  a  atalf  of  BUvs  or  fokum," — "The  ataff  of  m  prieat 
asnat  be  of  antk  a  height  aa  to  reach  hia  hair."  A  yonng  monk,  hartng  thoa  providad 
himaalf  with  a  legal  stafl^  ia  directed  to  go  throogh  the  cafamooy  of  htafm^JM  aaeord^ 
ing  to  Um,  When  he  ia  promoted  into  the  higheat  order  of  monkery,  he  ia  to  enter  tha 
forest,  aa  ahready  deacribed,  taking  with  him  hia  earthen  waterpot  and  staff.  (Laws  of 
Menu,  chap.  ii.  ▼!.)  Hence,  Boodh,  aa  we  have  eeen,  (pp.  450,  56S.)  when  he  became  m 
mandicant  fonst  anchorite,  took  a  ataff;  and  hanae,  many  hondrads,  if  not  thooaanda  of 
yaara  afkarwarda,  Borri,  fonnd  that  tha  Boodhist  monk-prieata  had  gilt  f lovct,  '*  not  nii> 
like  tha  Chriatian  croaiera."  It  ia  truated  that  the  foregoing  facta  are  aolBciant  to  ahow, 
not  only  the  pagan,  origin  of  carrjing  a  cross^  but  likewise  the  identity  of  Jeaua'a 
command  to  m^  apostlaa  to  take  a  staff  with  them  on  their  preaching  excursions,  with 
hia  frequent  declaration  that,  if  any  ooa  wWiad  to  follow  him,  ha  mnat  take  up  tha  craat» 
anx,  or  enaiBr.  Bat  aa  it  haa  bean  nid  that  the  craas  or  croaiar,  waa  an  emblem  of 
coozaga  and  power,  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  aak, — What  courage^  and  what  power  f 
The  answer  ia— Courage  to  perform  all  the  feata,  and  undergo  all  the  hardahipa,  auateii* 
ties,  self-mortiilcationa  and  M{f-m«f tZoftofu  of  tha  monkish  Ikmtamity;  and  power  soper- 
nataral  to  expel  demona,  and  work  other  mizadaa,  so  aa  to  ha?a,  not  only  thia  worM, 
bat  OTan  tha  inTimbia  world  nndar  ona'a  controL  In  allusion  to  thia  cooraga,  Jaaua 
Bays,  in  pkeea  cited  at  tha  oommancement  of  thia  note—"  Whoaoarar  will  coma  after 
me,  let  him  dtny  kmstff,  and  take  up  hia  crosa,  and  follow  me."  In  another  place^  ha 
says  that  if  a  man  coma  to  him,  he  muat,  not  only  hate  hia  naareat  and  dearest  relatlTCi^ 
but  '*  hate  Ua  own  life  alao,"— evidently  meaning  that  Ua  followeta  moat  have  tha 
eonaga  to  anflbr  each  paiaecatiooa,  and  to  undergo  anah  aoataritiaa  and  mortificationa 
of  tha  fleah  aa  rendered  life  to  them,  not  only  extremely  painfhl,  but  hateful,  which  ia 
the  very  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  Indian  monka.  In  connexion  with  auch  expreaaiona 
as  these,  Jesoa  generally  says— WhosocTer  will  save  his  life  ahall  lose  it^  and  whosoever 
will  lose  it  shall  save  it ;  and  aska  what  advantage  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  gain  tha 
world  and  loae  hia  life.  Tha  Indian  doctrine  of  tranamlgration— which  ahould  be  per- 
fectly underetood,  in  order  to  underatand  Jeans,  and  of  which  wa  ahaU  hereafter  give 
aome  instancee — ^pervades  theae  expressions,  together  with  much  that  ia  aaid  in  other 
parts  of  the  Goepela.  Jesus  continually  speaks  of  losing  life  and  of  having  it  again  in 
a  mora  perfect  and  bUssfnl  state,— generally  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  he  waa  to 
aatabliih.  In  like  manner  is  tha  doctrine  of  the  repeated  re-appearanaa  of  tha  Indian 
goda  in  the  fleah,  eat  forth  when  Jeaua  epeaka  of  hia  second  coming,  lie  Aa  to  the 
power  of  which  the  cross,  or  croaier,  spoken  of  by  him  waa  an  emblem,  he  aaya  that 
whosoever  did  not  take  this  crosa  was  not  worthy  of  him,— clearly  meaning  that  auch  waa 
not  worthy  of  tha  power  which  be  conferred  upon  his  true  followers.  Of  this  power, 
there  ia  in  the  Ooepela  very  frequent  mention  made,  in  auch  hmguage  aa^— He  gave  them 
power  againat  undean  spirits,  to  caat  tham  oat,  to  haal  all  BMnner  of  aiekoeaa  and 
diaease,  and  to  tread  on  aerpents  and  acorpiona.  Aa  many  aa  received  him,  to  them 
gave  be  power  to  become  the  eons  of  God.  Tha  proof  that  people  had  taken  up  tha 
crosa  and  believed  in  Jeans  waa,  that  they  had  this  power  to  caat  out  devils  and  pofona 
other  miradea.  (Mark  xvL  17,  18.)  When  Chriatianity  had  become  a  atata  raUgion, 
and  bad  begun  to  flouriah  under  the  anapieea  of  Conatantine  tha  Great,  who  aet  up  hit 
own  statue  with  a  croaa  or  croaiar  in  its  ri^t  hand,  tha  courage  and  power  conferred  1^ 
thia  symbol  became  generally  raeogniaed;  eapacially,  aa  thia  heathen — who  had,  in 
reality,  received  both  *'  the  aign  of  tha  croaa  "  and  his  new  religion  from  an  BIgyptian 
aouroa  (Vid.  ant*  p.  383.)— pretended  that,  in  a  holy  vision,  ho  had  aeen  **  tha  aign  of 
the  crosa  "  in  tha  eloads,  accompanied  with  the  inscription— >*<  Conquer  by  this."   Hence- 
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be  my  diBciple."  (Matth.  x.  87,  88;  six.  29.  Luke  ziv.  M.  et  a/.) 
Precisely»  in  accordance  with  this  perniciooa  doctrine,  we  find  that  Jeaos*! 
disciples  had  left  their  nearest  relatives  to  follow  him.  For  example. 
James  and  John  suddenly  left  their  father  in  a  ship  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  and  became  the  followers  of  Jesos.  Similar  acts  of  desertion, 
attended  with  violation  of  the  most  solemn  domestic  duties,  on  the  part  of 
parents,  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  were  almost  daily  committed  daring 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  ;  nay,  are  continued  to  be  committed  to  the 
present  day,  by  persons  wiriiing  to  become  monks  and  nuns.  Salpidua 
Severus,  (Dial,  i.)  a  great  admirer  of  monkery,  tells  us,  with  exultation,  of 
a  high-bom  young  man  from  Asia,  who — ^wben  in  Egypt  engaged  in  war 
as  a  tribune  of  the  army — was  inveigled  by  the  monks,  and  suddenly  left 
his  wife  and  child,  in  order  to  become  an  anchorite ;  which  was  a  most 
dastardly  conduct.  Cassian  (CoUat.  xxi.  c.  9,  10.)  relates  how  Theonaa 
abandoned  his  wife,  and  entered  a  cell  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  A  vast 
number  of  similar  cases  could  be  added.  So  injurious  did  this  practice 
of  desertion  become  amongst  the  Romans — especially  after  Justinian,  in 
the  sixth  century,  made  a  law  which  sanctioned  this  gross  violation  of 
domestic  duties — that  the  senate  in  the  following  century  passed  several 
measures  for  its  suppression ;  although  they  had  very  little  ^ect. 

In  his  notions  of  adultery,  marriage,  and  the  female  sex,  Jesna  was 
peculiarly  monkish.  It  is  well  known  that  these  were  topics  which  occa- 
pied  very  conspicuous  places  in  the  monkish  philosophy  of  both  heathens 
and  Christians.  The  Laws  of  Menu  were  very  severe  against  the  crime  of 
adultery,  the  punishment  for  it  being  death.  For,  to  look  at  a  woman^  or, 
at  least,  talk  with  her,  at  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  a  forest,  in  a  grove,  or 
at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  was  sufficient  to  incur  the  guilt  of  an  adulterous 
inclination.  To  have  intrigues  with  a  female  anchorite,  or  a  guarded 
priestess,  was  also  visited  with  heavy  punishment,  (chap,  viii.)  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Indian  monks  maintained  perfect  celibacy,  think- 
ing it  unnatural  and  impious  to  have  iutercoorse  with  women.  We 
have  also  cited  passages  from  Josephus  to  show  that  the  monkish  Essenes 
esteemed  continence  to  be  a  virtue,  neglected  wedlock,  and  guarded  against 
the  lascivious  behaviour  of  women,  believing  "  that  none  of  them  preaerred 
their  fidelity  to  one  man."  Precisely  the  same  notion  is  inculcated  by 
Jesus,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  he  says,*— "I  say  unto  you  th^ 
whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart."  The  Pharisees — who  must  have  seen  many 
a  fanatic  acting  upon  Jesus's  exhortation  to  abandon  his  wife  and  children, 
and  follow  him  into  deserts  and  mountains — "  came  unto  him,  tempting 
him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  /or 
every  cause  ?  "    Jesus,  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  provisions  of  tfao 

forth,  this  monognun  wm  displtvad  on  everj  thing  belongiog  to  the  Roman  army,  fjr<»a 
ths  Labanim  and  the  imperial  robes  down  to  the  weapons  of  the  private  soldier.  (Boaeb. 
Vit.  Const,  lib.  i.  e.  27—3 1.)  The  same  symbol  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  choidies ;  and 
"  the  sign  of  the  cross,"  made  with  holj  water,  and  otherwise,  oa  the  face  and  othsr 
parts  of  the  body,  was  regarded  as  a  charm — a  sate  presevative  from  all  acddeota,  aad, 
particularly,  from  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits.  (Petav.  DogmaL  Tbeol.  lib.  zv. 
e.  9, 10.)  And  thus,  we  perceivei  Chxistlani  UN  the  ksathsa  "  sign  of  Ihs  cfoss"  lo  this 
very  day. 
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Momie  Law,  replied : — "  Whoeoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery :  and  whoso 
marrieth  her  which  is  pdt  away,  doth  commit  adultery."  (Matth.  xiz. 
3—9.)  Now,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  considered  that  it  was  the  second 
marriage  which  constituted  the  adultery  in  this  case.  It  is  well  known  how 
bitterly  all  monks,  both  pagan  and  Christian — even  those  who  tolerated 
marriage  once,  in  some  circumstances — ^inveighed  against  second  mar- 
riages. Athenagoras,  (Apol.  33.)  after  praising  absolute  celibacy,  saya 
that  "a  second  marriage  is  but  decent  adultery."  Origen,  (Hom.  in 
Jer.  8*  4.)  after  commending  useful  deceptions,  pronounces  a  second 
marriage  an  impure  state.  Many  passages,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  are 
to  the  same  effect.  The  Laws  or  Menu,  (iii.  12.)  and  other  heathen  pro« 
doctions,  in  like  manner,  discountenance  such  marriages,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  a  separation  of  the  parties  to  the  first  marriage — such  as  that  of 
which  Jesus  speaks — but  even  when  one  of  these  parties  is  dead.  Jesus, 
sharing  in  the  views  of  all  the  monks  of  that  age,  as  well  as  those  of 
preceding  and  subsequent  ages,  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  leading  a  life 
of  celibacy,  or  abstinence  from  sezud  intercourse — although  he  once 
showed  no  disapproval  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  a  female  really  caught 
in  an  adulterous  act,  (Vid.  ant  pp.  356 — 358,  377.) — ^yet,  very  frequently 
made  a  point  of  speaking  against  the  adultery  or  debauchery  QuHxtia) 
of  the  age — the  grand  theme  of  monkery.  In  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  he  dwelt  on  this  subject.  When  the  Jews  asked  him  to  favour 
them  with  a  miracle,  (Matth.  zii.  39.)  he  termed  them  "  an  adulterous  . 
generation ;"  and  he  used  the  same  epithet  in  speaking  of  those  who  were 
ashamed  of  him  and  his  words.  (Mark  viii.  38.) 

His  disciples,  having  heard  Jesus's  explanation  of  adultery,  re- 
marked,— "  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to 
marry."  Jesus,  understanding  the  words  of  his  disciples  to  mean — as 
they  really  do,  in  the  Greek  language — ^that  it  was  a  sin  in  a  man  to  have 
intercourse  with  a  woman,  returned  the  following  answer. — "  Ail  men 
cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  there  are 
some  eunuchs,  which  were  so  bom  from  their  mother's  womb  :  and  there 
are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  made  eunuchs  of  men :  and  there  be 
eunuchs  whkh  have  made  themselves  eunuehs/or  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it."  (Matth.  xix. 
10 — 12.  Vid.  ant.  pp.  82,  83,  328—330.)  There  is  nothing  clearer  than 
that,  in  this  passage,  Jesus  sanctions  the  bodily  mutilation  he  names,  under- 
gone, as  it  was,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  leading  a  life  of  celibacy.  He 
told  his  disciples  that,  although  everybody  could  not  carry  out  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  yet.  if  they  could  carry  it  out,  they  should  do  so.  No 
other  rational  construction  can  be  put  on  the  words — "All  men  cannot 
receive  this  saying," — "  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive 
it/' — words  which  were  spoken  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  mention- 
ing of  men  who  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake.  Jesus's  meaning,  unquestionably  is,  that,  if  his  disciples,  who  had 
taken  up  the  cross,  could  summon  the  courage  which  that  symbol  was 
intended  to  denote,  they  were  to  make  themselves  eunuchs,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  lead  a  life  of  purity.  This,  is  not,  however,  the  only  instance 
we  have  of  Jesus  recommending  bodily  mutilation.    In  his  Sermon  on  the 
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Moimt»  immediately  after  flajping  *'  that  whosoever  lookelh  on  a  woaun  lo 
lost  after  her  hath  committed  adidtery  with  her  already  in  kii  hearts"  he 
adds — ^hy  way  of  preacrihing  an  antidote  against  thia  adolteroaa  Inal  that 
if  a  person's  right  eye  ensnared  him,  he  shoold  pinch  it  oql  and  eait  it 
away ;  and  if  his  right  hand  was  the  means  of  ensnaring  him,  he  wkaM 
cot  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  him ;  heca!ise  it  was  better  thiM  to  lose  one 
member  than  to  forfeit  the  whole  body.  Now,  that  the  pagan  as  wdl  aa 
Christian  monks  of  all  coontries  and  ages  taught  the  same  doctrine  ef 
self^mntilation,  there  are  ample  proofs,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
given.  The  following  however  are  added.  In  CretOb  the  piopheCs  of 
Jnpiter  "  were  so  rigid  observers  of  the  rules  of  chastity,  that,  Uke  the 
priests  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  at  Saraos,  they  dismembered  themsdves. 
Tbe  hierophantse  at  Athens,  after  their  admission,  enfeebled  thesaaehras  by 
a  draoght  of  the  juice  of  hemlock :  in  short,  it  was  very  cnstomary  for 
those  that  attendeid  on  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  rites,  by  nsing 
certain  herbs  and  mendicaments,  to  unman  themselves,  that  they  might 
worship  the  gods  with  greater  chastity,  and  purity.  They  also  generatty 
retired  ftom  the  world,  to  the  end  that,  being  free  foom  bnsinesB  and  oare» 
they  might  have  the  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  service  of  the  gods* 
and  wholly  devote  themselves  to  piety  and  the  exercise  of  religion."  (See 
Archbishop  Potter,  with  his  auUiorities,^Antiquitiea  of  Graeoe.  voL  L 
book  ii.  chap.  8.)  These  fanatics  were  regular  monks,  who,  aa  omr 
author  tells  us,  abstained  from  flesh-meat,  and  so  on.  The  monk-priests 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  Cybele,  just  mentioned,  were  all  dismem- 
bered, although,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  goddeas*  in 
Fhrygia,  we  are  told  that  they  practised  unbounded  licentionsnsss  anch 
as  we  are  told  were  practised  in  the  Christian  a^ipa  by  persons  wko  are 
aaid  to  have  been  devoted  to  celibacy  and  viiginity.  (Lucian.  in  Dea  Syria. 
Diodor.  8,  4.)  The  Fjrthafforeans,  also,  according  to  Lucian,  mutibfeed 
themselves.  The  Laws  of  Menu,  (Chap.  zi.  105.)  in  language  not  snii* 
dently  decent  to  be  repeated,  decree  that,  as  a  penance  for  a  certani  aia* 
a  monk-priest  of  the  second  order,  shaU  perfbrm  this  opeiatioii  opon 
himself.  The  same  inhuman  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ghriaiian 
monks.  The  act  of  Origen — ^the  most  renowned  of  tiie  fothera,  and  n 
noted  monk — ^in  thus  mortifying  his  rebellious  flesh,  is  so  well  known  thai 
it  requires  only  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the  eariy  Christians,  however, 
he  was  by  no  means  unique  on  this  point.  All  the  disciples  of  his  con- 
temporary, Valens  of  Barathis,  made  themselves  eunuchs,  and  held  that 
none  else  could  lead  a  fife  of  purity.  Entertaining  this  notion,  they  not 
only  dismembered  those  of  their  own  persuasion,  but  all  others  on  whom 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  (Christ.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  So  numeroos, 
in  the  Christian  church,  at  a  very  remote  period,  were  those  who  had 
"  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  that*  aa 
we  find  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  (lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10.)  they  were 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  specially  mentioned  in  the  fonna  of 
public  prayers,  thus  :*-''  Let  us  pray  for  the  eunuchs  who  walk  in  holi- 
ness; let  us  pray  ibr  those  who  live  in  the  continency  of  virginity,  and 
lead  a  pious  lifo,"  and  so  on.  Thus  we  see  that  Jeaus's  approval  of  the 
monstrous  practice  of  self  mutilation  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
barbarous  religious  notions  of  the  heathen  monks  who  had  preceded  him. 
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m  wttt  as  tkoM  of  tlie  Gkristiam  fiuMtics  who  snooeeded  him ;  and  that,  in 
preachiog  these  ahnudities,  he  preached  only  heathen  monkerf. 

Iiik0  th»  Baactem  and  Hindoo  mooka,  Jeana  tanght  the  doctrine  of 
tranamigration  of  life  or  aool.  That — ^in  hia  conTeraation  with  Nieodeauu, 
cm  the  anbjeet  of  being  "bom  again"-— 4ie  taught  thia  ancient  doctrine 
haa  been  aheady  ahown,  (p.  427.)  in  pointing  oat  the  extent  to  whiah 
he  haa  borrowed  from  pagan  k>re.  That  the  Indian  monka  tanght  it  aa 
one  of  the  principle  tenets  of  their  reKgioo.  and  that  it  iatiba  fdodft- 
mental  principle^  ^  aU  the  ansteritiea  and  aelf-mortificationa  ol  monkery, 
are  hkewiae  pointa  that  have  already  been  made  clear,  (p*  451.)  AU 
that  reqnirea  to  be  noticed  here  ia,  that*  aa  the  doctrine  oi  tranamigm* 
tion  aervadea  all  the  teachings  of  Uie  Brachmin  and  Boodhiat  monks»  ao 
doea  ft,  in  a  modified  form,  penrade  all  the  teachtng  of  Jesna.  On  na 
oecaaioo»  perhapa,  does  he  teach  the  doctrine  of  tranamigration  ao  point- 
edly aa  in  the  eonrersation  already  detailed  (p.  888.)  between  him  and 
Nieodemiis,  in  which  he  inusta  that  a  man  moat  be  *'bom  again"  of 
water  and  wind  before  he  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Lawa  of 
Menu,  treating  of  transmigrations,  state  that  water  was  called  Norm 
becanse  it  was  the  prodoction  of  the  wind  or  spirit  of  the  gods,  and  that  a 
man  who  attained  to  endless  felicity  had  a  doable  birth.^one  from  hia 
natural,  and  one  from  his  spiritual  mother,-~and  is  therefore  called  a  twice- 
born  man.*    The  Gk>spel  of  John  is  thiroaghoat  remarkable  for  tonchea 

*  In  order  tbat  the  genenl  reader  may  hKwt  a  dear  idea  of  the  Indian  doctrine  of 
traaeinigrattoa,  and  be  able  to  perceliv  how  identieal  with  it  i«  mneh  of  Jeens'a  teach- 
ing, and  also  the  teaching  of  Paul,  whoee  Bpistlee  axe  teeming  with  thii  doctrine,  tiM 
fbltowing  extraete,  in  addition  to  thoee  foond  in  p.  4S1,  are  here  given,  in  an  abridged 
form,  (torn  the  Laws  of  Menn. — **  The  eole  Self-ezieting  Power,  whom  the  mind  alone  can 
peroeivo,  whoee  eesenee  eludee  the  exUmal  organa,  who  haa  no  Tiaible  parti,  who  exists 
from  etemitj;  even  Ha,  the  eonl  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  comprehend,  shooa 
forth  in  person ;  and  having  willed  to  produce  varione  beinga  from  hia  own  divine  maJ^ 
stance^  flratwith  a  thought  created  the  waters," — ^^  From  that  which  zi^  the  FiasT 
Causb,  not  the  object  of  sense,  existing  everywhere  in  substance,  not  existing  to  our  per« 
ception,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the  divine  male^  formed  in  all  worUs, 
under  the  appelbtion  of  Brahma.  Prom  the  supreme  soul,  he  drew  forth  mind,  existing 
subetaatiaHy.  In  whatever  ooeupatloD  the  Supreme  Ejord  first  employed  any  vital  soul, 
to  that  occupation  the  same  soul  attachee  itself  spontaneously  when  U  reodvee  a  nmp 
hodjf  again  tmd  ogam.  Whatever  quality,  noxious  or  innocent,  harah  or  mild,  ui^ust  or 
just,  iidse  or  true,  Ba  conferred  on  any  being  at  its  creation,  the  same  quality  enters  it, 
of  course,  on  iufiuur*  Mrf As."*— «  AU  transmigrations,  recorded  in  the  Sacred  BookS^ 
from  the  slate  of  Brahma  to  tbat  of  plants,  happen  continually  in  thia  tremendous  world 
of  beings ;  a  world  always  tending  to  decay.'' — **  Of  created  things,  the  meet  excellent 
are  thoee  which  are  animated ;  of  the  animated,  those  which  subsist  by  intelligence ;  of 
the  intelligent,  mankind ;  and  of  men,  the  sacerdotal  class." — <*The  very  birth  of  Brach- 
mios  is  a  conatant  incarnation  of  Dhbrma,  Ood  iff  JuHin;  for  the  Brachmin  is  bom  to 

S remote  justice,  and  to  procure  ultimate  happiness.  Wben  a  Brachmin  springs  to  light, 
e  is  born  above  the  world,  the  chief  of  all  creatures." — **  An  action,  either  mental, 
verbal,  or  corporeal,  bears  good  or  evil  fruit,  at  iUtlf  i$  good  or  evil;  and  from  the 
actions  of  men  proceed  their  various  transmigratioDS  in  the  higheet,  the  mean,  and  the 
lowest  degree." — "That  substance  which  gives  motion  to  the  body  is  called  the  vital 
spirit,  and  that  body  which  thence  derives  active  functions  is  called  compound  elements. 
Another  internal  spirit,  the  great  soul,  attends  the  birth  of  all  creatures  embodied,  and 
thence,  In  all  mortal  forms,  is  conveyed  a  perception  either  pleasing  or  painful.  Thoee 
two,  the  vital  spirit  and  reasonable  soul,  are  closely  united  with  five  elements,  but 
connected  with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  or  divine  essence,  which  pervades  all  beings  high 
and  low.    From  the  sutetance  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  are  diffused,  like  sparks  from  fire, 
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of  this  doctrine ;  and  mnch  that  is  said  in  the  other  Gospdf  about  tiifr 
conditions  on  which  people  were  to  be  admitted  into  Jesos's  kingdom  of 
heayen ;  about  losing  and  again  finding  life;  aboat  regeneration,  incarnation 
and  so  on,  is  of  the  same  character. 

Most  of  Jesns^s  parables  haye  a  decided  monachal  tendency.  Sach, 
for  example,  is  the  parable  of  the  great  sapper,  in  which  one  of  those 
inyited  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  booght  land;  another  that  he  had 
bought  oxen ;  and  a  third  that  he  had  married  a  wife,— all  of  tiiem  acta 
disapproyed  of  by  the  monkish  fraternity,  whether  Christian  or  pagan, 
and  evidently  imported  by  Jesns  into  the  parable  with  the  view  of 
denonncing  worldy  parsnita :  for,  in  the  context  we  are  told  that  he  said 
that  no  man  coold  be  his  disciple  unless  he  hated  his  nearest  relatiyes,  and 
eyen  his  own  life,— «  sentiment  extremely  monkish.  (Luke  xiy.)  Such, 
likewise,  is  the  parable  of  the  rich  man — clothed,  not  in  a  hairy  garb,  but 
in  purple  and  fine  linen — and  the  begging  Lazarus,  who  ia  represented  as 
a  mendicant  monk  full  of  sores  caused  by  ascetic  feats,  lying  at  this  rich 
man's  gate,  and  anxious  to  receive  the  crumbs  from  under  the  table  of 
the  epicure.  The  remaining  part  of  the  parable  teaches  the  eminently 
monkish  doctrine  that  people  who  endured  want  and  privation  in  this 
world,  thereby  secured  happiness  in  another.— -"  Thou  in  thy  life-tinae 

ianamerable  ▼ital  spirits,  which  perpeta&llj  gire  motion  to  ereatares  exalted  and  base. 
Bjr  the  Tital  soals  of  those  men,  who  have  committed  sin  in  the  body  reduced  to  ashes, 
another  bodj,  composed  of  nenres  with  fkrt  senaatione,  in  order  to  be  susceptible  of 
torment,  shall  certainljr  be  assumed  after  death.  And  being  intimately  united  with  those 
nenrons  particles,  according  to  their  distribution,  they  shall  feel,  in  that  new  body,  the 
pangs  inflicted  in  each  case  by  the  sentence  of  Yama.  When  the  rital  soul  has  gathered 
the  fmits  of  sin,  which  arise  from  sensual  pleasure,  but  must  produce  misery,  and 
when  its  taint  has  thus  been  removed,  it  approaches  again  those  two  most  effulgent 
essenses,  Uie  intellectual  soul  and  the  Divine  Spirit.  Tbey  two^  closely  conjoined,  ex- 
amine without  remission,  the  Tirtues  and  vices  of  that  sensitiTe  soul,  according  to  its 
union,  with  which  it  acquires  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  pnsMHt  and  fitt%n  worU».  If  the 
vital  spirit  had  practised  Tirtne  for  the  most  part,  and  vice  in  a  small  degree,  it  eajoys 
ddight  in  celestial  abodea,  clothed  with  a  body  formed  of  pure  elementary  particles. 
But  if  it  had  generally  been  addicted  to  vice,  and  seldom  attended  to  virtue,  then  shall 
it  be  deserted  by  thoee  pure  elements,  and,  baring  a  courser  body  of  sensible  nerves,  it 
feels  the  pain  to  which  Yaka  shall  doom  it.  Having  endured  those  tormento,  according 
to  the  sentence  of  Yama,  and  its  taint  being  almost  removed,  it  again  reaches  those  fire 
pure  elements  in  the  order  of  their  natural  distribution.  Let  each  man,  eonsidsriog 
with  his  intellectual  powers  these  migrations  of  the  soul,  according  to  its  virtue  or  rice, 
into  a  region  of  bliss  or  pain,  continually  fix  his  heart  on  rirtue.** — *'  Such  timns- 
migrations  as  the  soul  procures  in  this  universe  by  each  of  those  qualities,  I  now  will 
declare  in  order  succintly.  Souls  endued  with  goodaess  attain  always  the  state  of 
deities  ;  those  filled  with  ambitious  passions,  the  condition  of  men ;  and  those  immersed 
in  darkness,  the  nature  of  beasts  :  this  is  the  triple  order  of  transmigration." — '*  More 
than  once  shall  they  lie  in  different  wombs,  and,  after  agonizing  births,  be  condemned 
to  severe  captivity.*'— "Next,  learn  those  acts  of  a  Brachmin  which  lead  to  eternal 
bliss." — *'  Such  is  the  advantageous  privilege  of  those  who  kav  a  doM*  KHk  from  their 
natural  mother  and  from  their  spiritual  mother,  especially  a  Braehmin  ;  since  the  twice- 
born  man  by  performing  this  duty,  but  not  otherwise,  may  soon  acquire  endless 
felicity.** — (Sir  William  Jones's  Translation  of  the  Laws  of  Menu.  Chap.  i.  xii.)  Saeh 
is  a  brief  sampls  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as  systematically  and  minatelj 
taught  in  these  ancient  laws.  Let  present  theologians  closely  study  these  antique  pro- 
ductions, and  say  whether  they  cannot  perceive  that,  in  a  thoussnd  instances,  the  N«w 
Testament  contains  prseissly  tbs  asms  rsligious  notions.  Plato  aad  Philo  JndMia  teach 
similar  things. 
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receivedest  thy  good  tbings,  and  likewise  Lazaras  evil  things ;  bat  now 
he  is  comforted,  and  thoa  art  tormented."  This  doctrine  he  teaches  very 
freqaently. — "Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich!  for  ye  have  received  your 
consolation.  Woe  unto  you  that  are  full !  for  ye  shall  hunger.  Woe  unto 
you  that  laugh  now !  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."  The  parable  of  the 
rich  man  who  pulled  down  his  bams  and  built  ones  of  greater  size,  is 
also  expressly  designed  to  teach  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  monkery; 
namely,  the  incumbent  doty  of  renouncing  the  world.  In  the  parable  of 
the  sower  also,  he  inculcates  the  same  duty. — ^The  seed  which  fell  among 
thorns  represented  those  who  "are  choked  with  cares  and  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  life."  Many  other  features  of  heathen  monkery  are  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  all  his  parables. 

Another  distinct  mark  of  heathen  monachism  io  Jesus's  teaching  is, 
that  he  concealed  the  real  meaning,  or  mysteries  of  his  doctrines  from  all 
but  his  initiated  disciples.  The  Laws  of  Menu  strictly  enjoined  conceal- 
ment of  the  mysteries  of  their  decrees,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas,  from  the  uninitiated. — "This  transcendent  system  of  law  must 
be  kept  devoutly  concealed  from  persons  unfit  to  receive  it." — "The 
primary  trilateral  syllable,  in  which  the  three  Vedas  themselves  are 
comprised,  must  be  kept  secret,  as  another  triple  Veda:  he  knows  the 
Veda,  who  distinctly  knows  the  mystic  sense  of  that  word."  (Laws  of 
Menu,  chap.  xi.  xii.)  The  Revelation  of  Christna — one  of  the  incarnate 
Gods  of  India — made  to  Arjoon,  an  initiated  disciple,  is,  even  to  this  day. 
kept  secret  by  the  Hindoos.  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  preface  to  his  translation, 
of  this  supposed  divine  production,  known  as  the  Bhagvat-Geeta,  posses- 
sion of  which  he  obtained  with  difficulty,  says, — "  The  Brahmans  esteem 
this  work  to  contain  all  the  grand  mysteries  of  their  religion ;  and  are 
careful  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  those  of  a  different  persuasion, 
and  even  the  vulgar  of  their  own."  The  Essenian  monks,  before  they 
were  admitted  members  of  the  fraternity,  took  tremendous  oaths  not  to 
divulge  their  doctrines,  or  any  of  their  mysteries,  to  the  the  uninitiated. 
(Jos.  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.)  Indeed,  all  heathen  religionists,  whether 
monks  or  not,*  had  doctrines  and  other  mysteries  which  they  sedulously 
kept  secret  from  all  but  the  initiated,  who,  on  their  admission,  were 
obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  divulge  them.  To  the  vulgar,  they 
spoke  and  wrote  in  obscure  allegorical  language.  (Vid.  Philo.  Jud.  Allegor. « 
Legis.  lib.  i.  iii.)  So  closely  did  Jesus  follow  this  practice  of  the  heathen 
monks  and  others,  that,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  his  disciples, 
in  private,  we  find  him  saying, — Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these  things 
are  done  in  parables :  that  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive,  and 
hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand." — "  With  many  such  parables 
spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it.  But  without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  unto  them.     And  when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded 


*  These  myiteriea  hsTe  already  been  noticed  in  eeveral  portion!  of  this  work ; 
etpeeially  in  treating  of  the  Persian  Mithras,  the  Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  Grecian 
Baochofl  and  Ceres,  &c. ;  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  whom,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
deities  of  the  ancient  Druids,  and  many  others  that  could  be  named,  there  were  pro- 
found mysteries.    So  well  established  is  this  point  that  it  requires  no  proof. 
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alltbiogBto  his  disciples."  (Mark  It.  11»  13,  S3,  34.     Luke  viii.  10.) 
The  impropriety  of  sach  a  condact  in  pablic  teachers  has  already  been 
noticed.*  (pp.  384,  385.)    The  same  doctrine  he  teaches  in  that  collection 
of  monkish  aphorisms — ^the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (Matth.  Tii.  6.)  where 
he  says— "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs;  neither  cast  ye 
your  peafls  before  swine.*'    And  the  same  doctrine  bad  previously  been 
taught,  in  the  Laws  ctf  Menu,  (Chap,  li.)  to  "  twice-born"  men,  or  the  first 
order  of  monk-priest,  in  these  words : — ^A  teacher  of  the  Vedas  should 
rather  die  with  his  learning,  than  sow  it  in  sterile  soil,  even  though  he  be 
in  grevions  distress  for  subsistence.    Sacred  learning,  having  approached 
a  Brachmin,  said  to  him, — "I  am  thy  precious  gem  ;  preserve  me  with 
care;  deliver  me   not  to  the  scomer;  (so  preserved   I  shall  become 
supremely  strong)  but  communicate  me,  as  to  a  vigilant  depositary  of  thy 
gem,  t6  that  student  whom  thou  ahalt  know  to  be  pure,  to  have  suMued  his 
passions,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  order"    Thus,  we  see  that  Jesus 
teaches — although  in  a  distorted  form,  yet  in  substance,  the  very  same 
doctrines  as  the  Hindoo  mouk-priests.    The  cause  of  this  distortion  is, 
that  these  doctrines  were  not  imported  among  Christians  directly  from 
Hindostan,  where  we  find  them,  at  the  remotest  period  in  which  there  is 
any  record   of  their  existence,  but  were  brought  to  Palestine  through 
Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  and  other  countries  ;  so  as  to  be  modified  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Grecians,  and,  par- 
ticularly, of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria.    To  enter,  however,  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  these  mysteries  here,  would  cause  too  great  a  digression. 
When  Jesus  (John  xiv.  2.)  says  to  his  disciples — "  In  my  Father's 
bouse  are  many  mansions,"  not  only  is  he  monachal  both  in  sentiment 
and  language,  but  also  shows  that  there  existed  monasteries  before  the 
time  John's  Gospel  was  written.     The  word  translated  mansions,  is  /towu,-^ 
the  very  word  from  which  monastery  and  monks  derive.      Besides    the 
meaning  of  the  word  fumu,  the  very  expression — many  mansions,   or 
separate  dwellings  in  the  same  house,  incontestibly  proves  that  Jesus 
meant  a  monastery.    We  have  seen  Cp*  461.)  that,  long  before  the  reputed 
time  of  Jesus,  there  were  such  religious  houses  among  various  pagan 
nations  ;  and  that  these  were  afterwards  copied  by  the  Christian  coenobite 
monks,  and  called  monasteries,  (p.  370.)     In  reference  to  no  other  reli- 
gious house  than  a  monastery,  can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  spoke — ^whether 
literally  or  figuratively— of  a  house  within  which  there  were  a  large 
number  of  seperate  or  single  dwellings, — dwellings,  each  of  which  was 
destined  to  be  occupied  by  only  one  of  the  inmates,  and  which  he  there- 
fore very  properly  terms — p>yat, — a  word  that  directly  signifies  the  state 
of  dwelling  alone,  singly,  or  without  company. — "  In  my  Father's  house 
there  are  many  mansions."    In  allusion  to  the  same  monachal  dwelling* 
Jesus  says,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, — "  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  (ra/ii€ioy,— secret  apartment,)  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 

•  The  tpostolicftl  Fathers,  and  all  the  early  Christian  monks,  coneealed  theix 
mjiieriea  and  the  contents  of  their  sacred  books  from  the  Tnlgar.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that,  eren  in  England,  not  until  after  the  Reformation  the  Bible  was  allowed  to  be 
read  by  the  commonalty;  preTiously,  ft  wu  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  the  priestly  tribe. 
Eren  in  the  time  of  Hen.  riti.  a  statue  was  passedi  forbidding  workmen  and  women  to 
read  it,  on  pain  of  death. 
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pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret."  («pwiiT«,— a  crypt.*)  The  crypts* 
or  sabterranean  chapels  and  burial  places  of  ancient  monasteries,  are  well 
known.  The  Chaldee  word  Abba,  which  we  have  seen  to  have,  at  a  very 
early  date,  signified  the  head  of  a  monastery,  is  another  expression  of 
Jesus,  suggestive  of  monkery. — "Abba  Father,  all  things  are  possible 
onto  thee."  (Mark  ziv.  33.)  Christian  monkery  having,  undoubtedly,  been 
derived  directly  from  Egypt,  we  find  the  word  Abba  in  the  Syriac,  in  the 
Ethiopic,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Coptic  churches,  as  a  title  given  to 
bishops,  at  a  very  early  period.  To  one  of  the  first  Christian  bishops  of 
Alexandria,  this  title  was  given,  which  was  corrupted  into  Baba  and  Paba^ 
by  which  he  was  known  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  so  designated. 
Hence  the  title  Pope,  signifying  the  common  father  of  all  Christians,  was, 
in  process  of  time,  given  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  while  the  head  of  a 
monastery  retained  the  title  of  Abba  or  Abbot.  But  as  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  title  Abba,  given  to  the  head  of  a  monastery,  is  much 
more  ancient  than  the  term  Pope,  given  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
seventh  century,  this  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  present  form  of 
Christianity  emanated  from  monkery,  even  heathen  monkery ;  whence  the 
term  Abba — said  in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus — explained, 
as  it  is,  by  the  ^ord  father,  probably,  by  some  scholiast. 

But  lest  it  be  said  we  play  upon  words,  let  us  notice  that,  like  the 
Essenian  and  other  monks,  Jesus  taught  it  was  wrong  to  take  an  oath.— 
"  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old.  Thou  shalt  not  foreswear  thyself^  but 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  ;  but  I  say  unto  yon.  Swear  not  at 
all;  neither  by  heaven ;  for  it  is  God's  tiirone ;  nor  by  the  earth ;  for  it  is 
his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head ;  because  thou  canst  not  make  one 
hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea ;  Nay, 
nay:  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  (Matth.  ▼• 
33^37.)  Precisely  the  same  doctrine  was  taught  and  practised  by  the 
monkish  Essenes.  Josephns,  (de  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.)  in  describing 
them,  says, — "  Whatsoever  they  say  is  firmer  than  an  oath ;  but  swearing 
19  avoided  hf  them,  and  they  esteem  it  worse  than  perjury ;  for  they  say,  he 
who  cannot  be  believed  without  swearing  by  God,  is  already  condemned." 
Whatever  Jesus  meant  by  swearing,  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  the  same  as 
these  ccsnobite  monks— the  Essenes ;  which  is  sufiicient  for  our  present 
parpose.f 

*  Or  if  cpvirrw  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  then,  some  such  word  as  BaXaiua,  or  ywpw 
must  here  be  understood, — meaning  a  hidden  place.  But  here,  it  evidently  stands  for 
a  substantive,  jast  as  ^vcpM  stands ;  and  the  passage  mnj  fairly  be  rendered — "  Pray 
to  thy  Father  who  is  in  the  crypt;  and  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  the  crypt,  will  reward 
thee  in  public."  To  say  nothing  of  other  places,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  Luke  xl. 
83,  the  word  Kpvwroc  ie  a  substantive : — *'  No  man  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle'puttetb 
it  in  a  crypt, — ue  lepvirrov  rt&i|9iv.  So  also  it  is  used  in  Rom.  ii.  1 0,  and  2  Cor.  iv. 
9.  The  best  lexicons  define  the  word— fomvt  subterranes,— testudo  subterranea,  etc. 
In  these  crypts,  ancient  monks  deposited  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead ;  and  hither 
they  often  retired  for  private  devotion.  Accordingly,  the  word  crypt  often  denotes  a 
subterranean  church.  All  this  serves  to  show  that  the  very  words  of  the  Gospels  are 
monachal. 

t  Here,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  groundlessness  of  the  opinion  of  most  Christian 
writers, — ^that  Jesus,  in  the  words  just  cited,  did  not  prohibit  the  taking  of  an  oifth  in 
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Anotber  moat  striking  feature  of  heathen  monkery  in  Jesiu»  was  hit 
practice  of  devoting  the  night  to  eating,  druiking,  praying,  watching,  and 

a  court  of  justice,  or  on  any  occasion,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  in  a 
civil  or  criminal  mutter.  Under  the  Mosaic  Law,  we  are  informed,  there  were  such 
oaths  taken.  And  in  the  passage  just  cited,  it  is  clear  that,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  that  law,  which  prohihited  only  faUe  oaths,  Jesus  says, — **  Swear  not  at  all."  This  he 
enjoins  in  contradistinction  to  the  injunction  of  the  jfosaic  Law;  just  as  in  the  tnbee- 
quent  particulars  which  he  names,  he  contravenes  the  same  law.  It  would  be  jnst  as 
rational  to  say  that  Jesus  does  not  prohibit  the  exaction  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tootli ;"  or  that  he  does  not  forbid  a  person  to  hate  his  enemy,  which  he  positively 
does,  in  the  immediate  context,  as  to  urge  that  he  does  not  forbid  neearing  ai  all;  at  least, 
in  cases  perUioing  to  temporal  matters.  The  same  doctrine  he  teaches  in  Matth.  zxiii. 
16—22,  where  he  denounces  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  in'veiy  opprobrious  laogoage, 
and  derides  their  mode  of  swearing.  There  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  Jeans  peremp- 
torily forbids  Christians  to  Uke  an  oath  in  any  secular  matter  whatever ;  which  is  quiu 
in  accordance  with  his  prohibition,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Apostles,  to  all  Christians, 
not  to  **go  to  law**  with  any  one.  (Matth.  vi.  40.  1  Cor.  vi.  1—8.)  The  real  casse 
that  Christian  writers  of  the  present  age  pervert  the  meaning  of  Jesus's  prohibition  to 
take  an  oath,  and  endeavour  to  explain  it  away,  (see  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii. 
chap.  16.)  is,  that  it  does  not  suit  believers  of  modem  times  an  well  as  it  did  those  of  the 
first  ages  of  Chriftisnity,  who,  like  Jesus  himself,  led  the  life  of  vagrant  monks,  who 
had  parted  with  any  property  they  might  once  have  had,  who  had  no  worldly  int^est 
at  stake,  and  did  not,  in  the  least,  concern  themselves  with  secular  matters ;  but  like 
the  Indian  Yogis,  lived  entirely  absorbed  in  heavenly  meditations,  taking  no  thought 
whatever  of  the  morrow,  even  as  to  what  they  should  eat,  drink,  or  wear.  If  these 
writers  contended  that  Jesus  did  not  prohibit  oaths  of  fidelity  to  be  taken  in  the  secret 
assemblies  of  Christians,  they  would  have  some  evidence  to  support  them.  For  we  find 
that  Christians,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  bom  A.D.  61,  were 
accustomed,  in  their  midnight  sssemblies — like  the  initiated  to  the  Bacchanalian  and 
Eleusinian  mysteries — to  bind  themselves  with  an  oath. — Seque  sacramento  obatrin- 
gere. — Plin.  lib  x.  epist.  97.  Josephus,  in  the  place  laitt  cited,  says  a  similar  thing  of 
the  Essence.  Almost  immediately  after  stating  that  they  avoided  oaths,  he  says  that  a 
person,  when  initiated  into  the  £ssenian  mysteries,  was  obliged  to  take  tremendous 
oaths  that,  inter  aUa,  he  would  neither  conceal  anything  from  those  of  his  own  sect,  nor 
divulge  any  of  the  doctrines  to  others,  even  should  he  be  compelled  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  In  the  oath  which  Josephus  says  the  Essence  took,  and  thst  said  by  Pliny  to  be 
in  use  by  the  Christians  of  his  time,  there  is,  throughout,  a  striking  resemblance, 
amounting  almost  to  identity.  The  only  difference  is,  t^at  the  former  writer  gives  it  in 
a  more  deUiled  form,  while  the  latter  appears  to  favour  us  only  with  the  substanee  of  it. 
Now,  both  these  communities  prohibited  the  taking  of  an  oath,  snd  yet  both  practised 
oaths  respectively  among  themselves ;  and  thus  they  closely  resembled  each  other.  Tha 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  ineviuble,  that  their  prohibition  to  take  an  oath  had  reference 
only  to  secular  matters,  or  matters  not  within  the  pale  of  their  own  sacred  societies,  io 
which  alone  they  allowed  oaths  to  be  taken.  The  Apostle  James,  (v.  12.)  in  cautioning 
his  brethren  against  Uking  an  oath,  (ofiwof,— the  same  verb  as  that  used  by  Jesns  in 
prohibiting  oaths,  and  in  ridiculing  the  oaths  of  the  Jews  as  already  noticed,)  clearly 
advances  the  sentiment  of  the  Essence,  as  to  the  condemnation  which  attended  the 
taking  of  an  oath,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  words  very  much  like  those  attributed  to 
Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  He  says,— **  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not,  neither 
by  heaven,  nor  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath  :  but  let  your  yea  be  yea;  snd 
your  nay,  nay ;  lett  ye  fall  into  eontfemnaiion,"  Now,  according  to  Christian  chronology, 
there  could  not  be  many  years  between  the  time  that  the  n^riter  of  this  Epistle  that 
cautioned  his  brethren  against  taking  an  oath  and  the  time  Pliny  wrote  that  Cbrittiaaa 
took  oaths  in  their  sacred  meetings ; — another  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  oath 
which  Jesus,  and  also  James,  prohibit,  is  one  of  a  seculsr  character,  or  one  enforced  upon 
a  person  by  people  not  belonging  to  his  own  religious  community.  Such  an  oath  aa 
this,  none  of  the  early  Christians  would  take.  They  appear  to  have  fully  carried  oat 
the  Gospel  injunction,-«not  to  swear.  Jerome,  (Com.  in  Matth.)  after  telling  ns  that 
Judicial  swearing  was  permitted  to  the  Jews,  not  because  it  was  absolotely  right,  bat 
because  it  was  better  to  a  ow  them  to  swear  by  God  than  by  demons,  adds^^Evangalica 
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80  on.  The  EsaeneSy  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  (de  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c. 
8.)  chose  the  night,  as  the  more-  sacred  time,  for  the  performance  of  all 
their  religions  rites  and  devotions,  daring  which  they  spoke  not  a  word 
abont  secular  matters,  and  before  sunrise,  put  up  certain  prayers  which 
they  had  received  from  their  forefathers.  Porphyry,  (de  Abstin.  lib.  ii. 
s.  26.)  unquestionably,  referring  either  to  the  £ssenea  or  Therapeuts, 
whom,  after  Theophrastus.  he  calk  the  Jews  of  Sjrria,  says  that  they  sacri- 
ficed in  the  night,  and  that,  instead  of  feasting  on  the  things  offered,  pre- 
pared  themselves  for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites  by  abatioenoe 
from  food,  all  of  which — ^as  well  as  phUosophtzingf  or  rather  worshiping 
the  stars — were  done  in  the  night.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Egyptians,  long  before  the  time  of  Porph3rry,  and  even  of  Theophrastus. 
(Paul.  Em.  Jablon.  Panth.  iEgypt.  lib.  i.  c.  1.)  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesi* 
astical  History,  (lib.  ii.  c.  17.)  citing  what  Philo  has  written  of  the 
Therapeuts,  says  that  these  monks  neither  ate  nor  drank  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  that  they  kept  vigils,  and  that,  during  the  night,  they  sang 
hymns,  and  studied  their  sacred  writings.  Well  might  Ensebius  declare, — 
"  They  are  the  same  customs  that  are  observed  by  us  alone,  at  the  present 
day ;  "  for  we  find  that  the  Christian  monks,  long  before  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  spent  most  of  the  night  in  religious  devotions,  and  frequently 
held  nocturnal  assemblies,  or  vigils.*  The  Egyptian  monks  kept  per- 
petual vigils,  in  order  to  scare  away  demons,  who  were  always  ready  to 
attack  them,  and  were  kept  at  bay.  in  the  night,  only  by  psalm  singing 
and  Scripture  reading.  (Cassian,  CoUat.  vii.  23.)  It  is  with  much  candour 
that  Dr.  Mosheim  (Affairs  of  the  Christians,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  sec.  13.) 
makes  the  following  admission : — "  The  monks  of  Christianity,  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  that  first  appetu'ed  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  taken  for  their 
model  the  manners  and  scheme  of  life  of  the  practical  Essenes  :  indeed,  the 
account  given  us  by  Josephus  of  the  latter,  corresponds  so  exactly  with 
the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  early  votaries  of  monachism,  that  it  is 


aatem  Teritas  Don  racipit  juramentum.  TertuUiao,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom  Basil,  io- 
deed,  all  the  Fathers,  maintained  that  Jesus  absolutely  prohibited  judicial  swearing. 
The  Fathers  present  at  the  second  council  held  at  Constantinople,  seem  to  hare 
been  nnanimousljr  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  sin  for  a  Chri»tian  to  take  an  oath — 
EvrfroXrOi  i|piv  xapa  rov  Wiortipoc  xP^^'''^^r  M  oftooai. — ^Act.  Cone.  Const,  act  i. 
The  only  consutent  Christians  of  the  present  age,  on  this  point,  are  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians,  who,  viewing  the  words  of  Jesus  in  their  obvious  sense,  refuse  to  take 
judicial  oaths.  It  is  high  time  for  all  Christians  to  be  so  consistent  as,  not  only  to  obey 
the  injunction  of  the  founder  of  their  faith  in  swearing  not  at  all,  but  likewise  to  repeal 
those  laws  which  they  have  made  to  prevent  all  persons  from  being  witnesses  of  truth  in 
a  court  of  law,  who  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  they  believe  in  the  contents  and 
divine  origin  of  that  book  which  says — "  Swear  not  at  all." 

*  These  vigils  continued  in  high  repute  long  after  the  religious  reformer,  Vigitantius, 
in  the  fifth  century,  denounced  them,  together  with  other  brandies  of  monkery,  as 
baring  been  borrowed  from  the  heathens.  Jerome,  the  great  bulwark  and  palladium  of 
the  monkery  of  his  age,  came  to  their  rescue,  and,  in  very  bitter  terms,  (de  Vigiliis  et 
pernocutionibus  Martyrum,  ftc.)  showed  that  they  were  as  old  as  apostolical  times. 
The  practice  of  all  the  people  to  stay  in  the  church,  on  Easter-eve,  expecting  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  he  also  says,  (Com.  4.  in  liatth.)  was  equally  old.  He  could  have 
said  that  both  practices  were  much  older,  having  had  their  origin  in  the  remote  ages 
of  heathenism* 
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impossible  for  any  two  things  more  nearly  to  resemble  each  other."  Bat 
what  concerns  us,  at  present,  is  to  show  that  Jesus  taught  and  prsctiaed 
the  same  doctrine  as  that  of  both  these  heathen  and  Christian  monks, 
regarding  nocturnal  devotions. — It  was  in  the  night  that  he  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  eating  and  drinking  the  Passover,  singing  a  hymn,  aad 
other  religious  exercises.  It  was  iu  the  night  that  he  went  to  Gethsemane 
with  his  disciples  to  pray,  telling  them  to  keep  a  vigil,  and  to  pray,  lest 
they  fell  into  temptation.  (Matth.  zxvi.)  It  was  in  the  night  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  engage  in  prayer  for  several  hours.  We  read  that,  having 
gone  '*  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  he  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God;" 
and  that,  when  it  dawned,  he  chose  his  twelve  apostles.  (Luke  vi.  12.) 
The  exhortations  which  he  gave  to  keep  vigils  are  very  numerous.  After 
predicting  the  suddenness  of  the  end  of  the  world,  his  caution  was,— 
"  Watch  therefore  ;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come." 
(Matth.  xxiv.  42.)  At  the  end  of  his  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  he  gives 
the  same  caution.  The  Gospels  abound  with  such  expressions,  alleged  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Jesus,  as, — "  Watch  and  pray." — "  What  I  say  unto 
you  1  say  unto  all.  Watch."  And  wherever  he  is  .said  to  have  used 
the  verb  "  watch,"  (oypvirvcw  or  ypriyopaa)  it  always  implies  the  idea  of 
night.  Throughout  the  Epistles,  the  same  exhortations  are  given  to  the 
early  Christians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  their  religious  meetings  in 
the  night,  as  a  sort  of  vigil ;  who  at  the  Lord's  Supper  or  age^t  were 
addressed  by  their  leaders  till  daylight;  (Acts  xx.  7 — 12.)  and  who,  at 
these  vigils — precisely  like  the  Tberapeuts — sang  psalms  and  hymtts. 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26.    Ephes.  v.  19  ;  vi.  18.     Col.  iii.  16.) 

A  vast  number  of  other  passages,  in  which  Jesus  plainly  teaches 
heathen  monkery,  could  be  adduced ;  but  we  must  desist ;  for  to  cite  all 
these,  would  be  to  transcribe  almost  the  whole  of  the  four  Gospels,  which 
appear  to  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  the  doctrines  of  heathen 
monachism,  blended  with  Judaism ;  or,  in  other  words,  adapted  to 
Jewish  teachings  and  Jewish  notions.*  More  particularly  is  the  Gospel 
of  John  replete  with  expressions  attributed  to  Jesus,  which  clearly  set 
forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Sannyasis,  or  the  highest  order  of  Indian 
anchorites,  slightly  modified,  however,  in  some  places,  by  Egyptian  and 
Platonic  influence,  in  their  progress  from  India  to  Pdestine  and  Italy.   Sucb, 


•  Mr.  Greg,  who,  like  many  other  writers,  could  not  fall  to  see  the  monachiim  of 
the  Gospels,  is,  characteristically,  more  suggestive  than  bold,  in  exposing  it.  le  kii 
Creed  of  Chrittendvm,  p.  270,  after  mentioning  this  "ascetic  and  depreciating  view  of 
life,"  he  adds,^*'  How  much  of  it  belongs  to  Christ,  how  much  to  the  Apoftles,  tni 
how  much  was  the  accretion  of  a  subsequent  age,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  sp' 
pears  in  the  Epistles  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  ....  In  Christ,  this  ascetism 
assumes  a  mild  and  moderate  form,  being  simply  the  doctrine  of  the  Essenes,  modified 
by  his  own  exquisite  judgment  and  general  sympathies."  Tlieo,  according  to  Mr. 
Greg,  Jesus  only  improyed  the  monkery  of  the  Essenes.  To  accomplish  this,  no 
rerelation,  no  Divine  personage  from  heaven,  was  required;  for  it  could  easily  be  done 
by  any  person  of  common  sense.  But  it  is  here  intimated  that  our  present  Gospels  v« 
in  such  a  corrupt  state  that  it  cannot  be  known  how  much  of  their  ascetidsm  beloogi 
to  Christ.  Then,  of  what  use  can  they  be  as  a  rule  of  faith  7  Mr.  Greg  must  mm 
much  more  than  he  says.  But  such  hints  as  he  gives  here,  serves  only  to  perplex  the 
general  reader,  who  may  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  trace  the  monkery  of  the 
Gospels  to  its  real  source. 
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for  ezample*  are  the  following  passages. — '*  I  and  my  Father  are  one." — 
"I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me.'*— "They  are  not  of  the 
world,  as  I  am  not  of  the  world." — "  And  the  glory  which  thoa  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  he  one,  even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in 
them,*  and  thon  in  me«  that  they  may  he  perfect  in  one." — "  That  they 
all  may  he  one ;  as  thon  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  he  one  in  us." — "  O  Father*  glorify  thou  me  in  thine  own  self,  with 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  hefore  the  world  was." — "  Say  ye  of  him 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thon  hlas- 
phemest  ?  "— "  I  know  him,  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath  sent  me." — 
••  I  am  the  light  of  the  world," — *'  I  proceeded  forth,  and  came  from 
God." — "  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  him  that  sent  me.  I  am  come  a  light 
into  the  world.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
world.:  again*  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father."  To  these,  a  vast 
nomber  of  such  expressions,  found  in  the  same  Gospel,  might  h&  added. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Brachmins  and 
BoodhistSf   regarding  transmigrations,    divine  incarnations^  emanations^ 


*  In  a  dialogue,  called  the  Bhagvat-Geeta,  between  the  ludian  incarnate  God 
CKrutna,  oi  the  Christ  of  the  EUndooe,  and  hit  faTOurite  disciple  Arjoon — tranelated  bf 
Charlei  Wilkins,  formerly  of  Bengal,  trom  the  ancient  language  of  the  Brachmins — in 
a  letter  prefixed  to  which  translation,  Mt.  Warren  Haatinge  says  that  the  original  *'  is 
affirmed  to  bare  been  written  upwards  of  four  thousand  years  ago," — we  find,  in  several 
places,  expressions  snch  as  the  following,  uttered  by  Christoa,  some  of  wliich  have 
already  been  cited.  After  exhorting  Arjoon  to  adhere  to  « the  practice  of  a  Sannyasee,'* 
or  an  anchorite,  he  adds, — **  They  who  serve  me  xrith  adoration,  1  am  in  them,  and  they 
in  me."  In  another  place  he  says, — **  Those  men  who  perform  severe  mortifications  of 
the  flesh,  not  authorised  by  the  Saitra,  torment  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  body,  and  my- 
self also  who  am  in  them."  (pp.  82,  130.)  In  this  production,  which,  unquestionably, 
is  exceedingly  ancient,  are  to  be  found  the  following  Christian  doctrines : — Regenera- 
tion, or  the  second  birth,  p.  6T,  note  B, — Christna,  the  god  of  love,  the  resurrection, 
the  incarnate,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  existing  before  all  things,  the  creator  and 
governor  of  the- universe,  the  chief  of  prophets,  and  yet  despised  in  human  form,  pp.  52, 
64,  78—87, — Faith  in  Christna  required  in  order  to  obtain  salvation,  pp.  68,  72,  123, 
133,  134,— The  living  water  of  Christna,  pp.  109,  149,  151, — Perfect  and  eternal 
happiness  to  be  obtained  by  implicit  reliance  upon  Christna,  pp.  63,  64, — The  heaven  of 
Christna,  with  its  eternal  happiness,  pp.  80—82, — War  of  the  inhabilants  of  this  heaven, 
pp.  149 — 157,— The  radiant  glory  of  Christna,  p.  9J, — ^The  religions  light,  wisdom,  and 
divine  knowledge  which  Christna  gave  his  worshippers,  pp.  52,  84. — The  deified  saints, 
the  prophets,  the  fallen  angels  or  evil  spirits,  and  the  good  angels  of  Christna,  pp.  52, 
54,  71,  83—86,  97,  130,  139,  144— 152,— The  anchorites  of  Christna^  pp.  63—68, 
81,  109.  Indeed,  all  the  Christian  doctrines  are  clearly  taught  in  this  ancient  docu- 
ment, the  contents  of  which  are  said  to  be  revelations  of  the  incarnate  deity,  or  Chrisi 
of  the  Hindoos,  between  whom  and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  we  have,  in  foregoing 
portions  of  this  work,  (pp.  337,  428,)  seen  so  many  points  of  identity.  It  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  lifr.  Warren  Hastings,  in  Uie  letter  already  mentioned,  pro- 
nounces it  "  a  theology  accurately  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  most  powerfully  illustrating  its  fundamental  doctrines."  Seeing  that  the  grand 
theme  of  this  dialogue  is  the  monachal  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  practice  of  which 
the  incarnate  Ood  Christna,  is  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of  perfection,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings^ 
after  intimating  that  the  monkery  of  the  Brachmins  was  like  that  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Romish  Church,  adds  :^*'  I  myself  was  once  a  witness  of  a  man  employed  in  this 
species  of  devotion,  at  the  principal  temple  of  Banaris.  His  right  hand  and  arm  were 
enclosed  in  a  loose  sleeve  or  bag  of  red  cloth,  within  which  he  passed  /As  beadi  of  Au 
rotayy,  one  after  another,  through  his  fingers,  repeating  with  the  toach  of  each  (as  I 
wM  informed)  one  of  the  names  of  God." 
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unions,  absorptions,  essences,  sanctifications,  and  glorifications,  will  easily 
perceive  the  source  whence  they  have  been  derived.* 

Now,  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  what  has  been  advanced  touching 
Jesus's  monkery,  we  find  that,  at  the  onset  of  his  public  career,  he  fbrmed 
an  alliance  with  that  noted  anchorite.  John  the  Baptist, — that,  like  a 
monk,  he  fasted  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  was  tempted  of  the  devil, — 
that,  like  the  Indian  monks  and  the  Therapeuts,  he  roamed  about  the 
country,  healing  diseases,  casting  out  demons,  and  working  other  mira- 
cles,— that,  like  all  anchorites,  he  made  his  abode  in  deserts  and  moun- 
tains,— ^that,  like  the  Gymnosophists  and  others,  he  took  women  with  him 
through  the  towns  and  villages  which  he  visited, — ^that,  in  his  diet  and 

*  Although  in  this  section,  u  well  as  throughoat  the  text  of  this  work,  it  lias  b««n 
taken  for  granted  that  the  words  and  actions  which  the  Qo»peIs  attribute  to  Jesus,  were 
really  his,  and  not  collected  by  his  biographers  from  heathen  lore,  and  skilfuUy  used  to 
adorn  the  career  of  the  hero  of  their  tale,  yet,  the  fact  fully  established  here, — that 
these  GoBpeU  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  heathen  monachism,  is  one  of  the 
stroDgest  proofs  imaKinable  that  they  are — as  already  stated  in  foregoing  notes — ^the 
production  of  the  Eclectic  monks  of  the  Alexandrian  college,  who,  in  compiliag  th«n, 
used  from  the  heathen  materials  they  had  already  collected  from  Tarious  heathen  sources, 
the  tales  and  eentimenls  most  congenial  to  their  monachal  taste.  While  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  would  appear  to  hare  principally  been  extracted  from  Chaldean, 
Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  lore,  the  contents  of  the  New  seem  to  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Indian  philosophy;  although,  apparently,  not  directly  from  India, 
but  after  this  philosophy  had  been  introduced  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  and  several 
other  countries;  and  thereby  modified  by  the  previous  religious  notions  of  these 
countriea,  just  as  we  find  that  Christianity  was  modified  in  Britain  by  the  previous 
Druidism  of  the  inhabitanU.  Still,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  many  religious 
notions  which  cannot  be  traced  to  India,  but  must  be  attributed  to  other  countries,  such 
as  Syria,  Persia,  and  even  China.  In  the  Old  Testament,  also,  we  find  purely  Hindoo 
legends.  For  cxHmple,  let  any  one  compare  Gen.  vi.  10;  ix.  18—27,  with  the  following 
passages  from  one  of  the  Divine  books  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  Padma'Puran^  as 
translated  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researchea. — *'To 
Satyavrata,  (Noah)  that  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth,  were  born  three  sons;  the  eldest 
Skertna,  (Shem)  then  Charma,  (Cham)  and  Uiirdly  Jyapeti  (Japheth)  by  name.     These 

were  all  men  of  good  morals,  excellent  in  virtue  and  virtuous  deeds But 

Satyavrata,  being  continually  delighted  with  devout  meditation,  and  seeing  his  sons  fit 
for  dominion,  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  government.  Whilst  he  remained  honouring 
and  satisfying  the  gods,  and  priesta,  and  kine,  one  day,  by  the  act  of  destiny,  the  king 
having  drank  mead,  became  senseless,  and  lay  asleep  naked.  Then  was  he  seen  by 
Charma ;  and  by  him  were  his  two  brothers  called,  to  whom  he  said,  '  What  now  has 
befallen  ?  In  what  state  is  this  our  sire  ? '  By  those  two  was  he  hidden  with  clothes, 
and  called  to  his  senses  again  and  again.  Having  recovered  his  intallect,  and  perfectly 
knowing  what  had  passed,  he  cursed  Charma,  saying,  *  Thou  shalt  be  the  servant  of 
servanta ;  and  since  thou  wast  a  laughter  in  their  presence,  from  laughter  shalt  thou 
acquire  a  name.' "  In  the  Hindoo  Scriptures,  which  are  confessedly  much  older  than 
any  of  our  sacred  books,  there  are  long  tales  of  the  deluge.  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  his 
works,  (vol.  i.  pp.  136,  287,  288.)  makes  the  name,  Satjfamrata,  the  same  as  Noah,  hoth 
patronymics  of  Jfenri,  derived  from  Nuh ;  and  tells,  that "  though  most  of  the  Mosaic 
names  have  been  considerably  altered,  yet  numbers  of  them  remain  unchanged." 
Colonel  Wilford,  also,  in  a  tract  on  Egypt,  takes  notice  of  this  passage,  remarking  that 
**  it  is  related  in  the  Padma-Puran  that  Satt/avrata^  whose  miraculous  preservation  from 
a  general  deluge  is  told  in  the  Matsya,  had  three  sous,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named 
Jyapheti,  or  lord  of  the  earth,  the  others  were  Charma  and  Sharma ;  in  the  Tulgmr 
dialect  usually  pronounced  C/tam  and  Sham,  as  we  frequently  hear  Crithn^  Crishna** 
This  learned  writer  then  proceeds,  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  Puranit  to  describe  ths 
territories  of  Japheth  and  Sham,  and  the  curse  pronounced  on  Cham  whose  descendanU 
inhabitad  the  country  of  Cwha  or  Cm«A,  making  Genesis  and  the  Hindoo  Scriptures 
again  identical.  (Gen.  x.  6,  7.) 
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habiliment,  he  closely  resembled  pagan  monks, — that,  like  all  heathen 
monks,  he  inculcated  the  religions  daty  of  parting,  not  only  with  all  rela- 
tives, bat  also  with  all  property,  and  of  leading  a  life  of  mendicancy, — 
that,  not  only  in  his  notion  of  adultery  was  he  like  the  heathen  monks, 
but  that,  like  them,  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  self-mutilation, — that,  like 
the  Brachmin  and  Boodhist  anchorites,  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration,— that,  like  these  and  others,  he  concealed  the  real  meaning  of  his 
doctrines  from  all  but  his  initiated  disciples, — that  he  alluded  to  the  cells 
of  monks,  as  being  the  "many  mansions"  which  were  in  his  Father's 
house, — that,  like  the  monkish  Essenes,  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  take  a 
judicial  oath, — and  that,  like  them  and  other  monks,  he  chose  the  night 
for  religious  devotions.  It  is,  therefore,  trusted  that  these  points  of  identity 
fully  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  at  the  commencement 
of  this  long  section ;  namely,  that  both  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus 
were  identical  with  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  heathen  monks,  who  lived 
hundreds  of  years  before  his  time. 


SscnON   XI. — THE  ALLSGBD   DIVINE  MISSION  OV  JESUS. 


In  every  age,  from  apostolical  times  to  the  present,  it  has  been  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  that  Jesus  had  a  special 
mission  in  this  world  to  fulfil, — ^that  he  was  sent  by  his  Father  from 
heaven  to  work  miracles,  cast  out  demons,  reveal  God's  will,  preach  new 
doctrines,  teach  men  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  ultimately,  die  on  the  cross, 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  their  sins.  Nor  do  Christians  believe  in  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  without  being  amply  authorised  by  his  own  de- 
clarations. The  Gospels  abound  with  expressions  to  this  effect,  attributed 
to  Jesus ;  such  as, — "  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God ;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me." — "  The  Father  that  sent  me  beareth 
witness  of  me." — "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me." — **  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me." — "  I  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." — ''The 
Father  which  sent  roe,  he  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I  should  say, 
and  what  I  should  speak." — "I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities  also :  for  therefore  am  I  sent." — ^The  same  works  I  do  bear 
witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  A  vast  number  of  such 
expressions  could  be  added.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
works  which  Jesus  did,  were  any  evidence  that  he  was  a  divine  penonage 
sent  from  heaven.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  others  who  claimed  no  divine 
origin,  in  his  time,  wrought  miracles,  expelled  demons,  and  did  all  the 
mighty  works  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  done  :  and,  doubtless,  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  Jews  well  knew  tiiis.  It  is  true  that,  before, 
and  at  the  time  he  lived,  as  well  as  afterwards,  many  persons  claimed  a 
divine  origin,  pretended  to  be  Messiahs,  to  have  been  sent  from  God,  and 
so  on.  There  is,  however,  nothing  more  certain  than  that  Jesus  had 
not — any  more  than  these  pretenders,  or  some  other  human  being — been 
sent  from  heaven  by  the  Deity ;  and  that  God  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
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Qsberiitg  bim  into  this  world,  than  he  has  to  do  wkh  way  other  mortal 
man.  Of  this  important  fact,  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  portioos  of 
this  work,  as  it  is  confidently  trusted,  will  be  deemed,  by  any  unbiassed 
mind,  to  be  one  coDtinuoas  proof*  And  here  recurs  the  momeutoiu 
qnestion,  once  before  touched  upon, — whether  Jesus  knew  that  he  was  not 
divine,  that  he  had  not  come  from  heaven,  and  that  he  had  received  no 
divine  commission  whatever.  On  this  point  the  reader  is  left  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  assisted  by  the  facts  already  advanced,  and  those  which 
follow,  regarding  Jesus's  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however^  that,  although  he  repeatedly  avowed 
himself  to  be  the  San  of  God,  and  to  have  proceeded  from  God,  which 
eipressions  are,  doubtless,  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  thef 
were  used  in  the  Platonic  and  Hindoo  theology,  regarding  metempsychosis 
and  absorption,*  already  explained,  yet  he  is  not  said  to  have  ever  ex- 
pressly declared  himself  a  deity.  Indeed,  he  is  representedr  in  some  parts 
of  the  Gospels,  as  if  he  did  not  believe  that  he  waa  a  divine  personage. 
On  several  occasions,  he  represented  his  assumed  supernatural  power  as  a 
thing  deputed  to  him ;  denying  that  he  possessed  any  such  power  of  him- 
self. In  an  altercation  with  the  Jews,  who  charged  him  with  sabbath- 
breaking,  and  with  blasphemy,  (John  v.  vi.)  he  said, — "  The  Son  am  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do." — "  I  can  of  mine 
own  self  do  nothing :  as  I  hear  I  judge :  and  my  judgement  is  jost  : 
because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me." — *'  The  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father." 
On  other  occasions,  he  said, — "  I  do  nothing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things." — "  Whatsoever  I  speak  thereforei 
even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak."  Here,  Jesus  clearly  denies 
that  he  has  any  power  independently  of  the  Father,  and  gives  his  hearere 
to  understand  thiat  he  makes  no  more  pretence  to  deity  than  if  he  were 
Moses,  Elias,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  having  come  down  from  heaven. 

There«  are,  however,  several  traits  in  his  character,  and  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  life— not  yet  fully  noticed  in  this  work— 
which  indubitably  prove  that  he  was  neither  a  deity,  nor  commissioned  bj 
the  Deity  to  do  and  say  what  he  did.  We  read  that  he  frequently— ob 
some  occasions  whole  nights — prayed  to  God.  He  prayed,  before  his 
transfiguration,  till  "  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered."  He 
told  Simon  that  Satan  had  desired  to  have  him,  but  that  he  had  prajed 
for  him  that  his  faith  feuled  not.     But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was 

•  This  doetrioe  taught  that,  after  the  human  soul  had  undergone  a  great  number  of 
transmigiatioDS,  so  at,  at  last,  to  become,  in  the  body  of  a  Sannyasi,  or  an  tnohorite  of 
the  fint  order,  too  holy,  and  to  perticipate  of  too  great  a  portion  of  the  divine  energy  for 
this  world,  it  was,  at  the  death  of  the  body,  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  supretne 
and  infinite  Godhead,  from  which,  like  all  other  souls,  both  good  an  evil,  it  had  ema- 
nated. In  this  state  of  absorption,  it  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  felicity  and  glory. 
Still,  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  Brachmins  and  Boodhists  regarded  such  a  sute  of 
absorption  to  be  a  deification ;  for  they  believed  that  the  same  personage,  thus  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  supreme  God,  might  afterwards  appear  on  earth  an  incarnate 
God.  Besides,  they  regarded  souls  thus  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  portion  of  the 
divine  energy,  as  being  raised  after  death  to  the  rank  of  Gode,  and  to  reign  in  beavea* 
subject  to  the  superior  power  of  the  supreme  Deity.  Henoe,  they  regarded  such 
"  departed  saints  "  as  proper  objects  of  worship. 
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a  dc»ty»  imd  yet  had  no  power  to  preserve  Simon  from  Satan«  without 
praying  for  help  from  another  deity.  Immediately  after  telling  his  dis- 
ciples that  he  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him,  Jesus  says  to 
them.^"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  yon  another  Com- 
forter." (John  xiv.  160  ^^  ^®  needed  to  pray  the  Father,  his  disciples, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  teach,  could  not,  any  more  than  others,  con- 
nstently  with  reason,  believe  that  he  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
him, — ^that  he  and  the  Father  were  one,  and  so  on.  To  suppose  two 
Gods  is  grossly  absurd ;  but  to  suppose  one  God  praying  to  anodier  is  to 
carry  the  absurdity  still  further.  To  read  that  Jesus  prayed  to  God,  may 
not  sound  strange  to  Christians  ;  but  what  would  they  think  if  they  read 
that  God  prayed  to  Jesus  ?  The  fact  that  Jesus  prayed  to  God,  however, 
is  a  proof  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  own  inferiority,— sensible  that  he 
was  not  a  God.  Indeed,  this  inferiority,  he  acknowledged  in  open  terms: — 
*'  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  (John  xiv.  28.)  The  same  doctrine  of 
Jesus's  inferiority  pervades  the  Gospels,  utterly  destroying  the  notion 
of  present  Christians,  as  to  the  co-equality  of  the  Father  and  Son. 
Jesus  would  appear  to  have  been  sensible  of  his  imperfection,  and,  con* 
sequently,  of  his  not  being  a  deity,  when  he  criticised  the  expression  of  a 
rich  young  man,  who,  in  inquiring  how  to  secure  for  himself  "  eternal 
life,"  had  addressed  him  by  the  deferential  epithet— "  Good  Master." 
Jesus  asked  the  young  man, — "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none 
good  but  one;  that  is  God."  (Matth.  xix.  17.)  Here,  Jesus  evidently 
disclaims,  not  only  all  pretence  to  a  divine  nature,  but  even  to  mond 
perfection,  or  perfect  goodness.  Not  to  notice  how  very  ill  the  stem, 
austere,  and  dogmatic  tone  of  his  subsequent  answer  to  the  humble  and 
respectful  request  of  the  young  man,  accords  with  this  modest  admis- 
sion of  his  defect  in  moral  goodness,  his  reasoning,  syllogisticaUy,  stands 
thus : — ^Thou  shouldst  not  call  me  good ;  for  there  is  none  good  but  God. 
I  am  not  good ;  therefore,  I  am  not  God.  There  can  be  nothing  clearer 
than  that  Jesus  here  deliberately  denies  his  divinity. 

Equally  conclusive  evidence  have  we  that  Jesus  was  not  a  divine 
personage,  in  the  many  instances  given  in  the  Gospels  of  his  finite  power 
and  knowledge.  We  are  told  that  when  he  had  proof  of  the  centurion's 
great  faith,  he  marvelled.  ^Matth.  viii.  5 — 10.)  If  he  had  been  omni* 
scient,  and  had,  consequently,  known  beforehand  the  degree  of  faith  with 
which  the  centurion  was  endowed,  he  would  not  have  had  any  cause  to 
marvel.  As  proof  of  the  same  fact,  we  are  told  (John  iv.  1.)  that  when 
the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  he  left  Judea."  But  the  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  to  every  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  is— 
IXd  not  the  Lord — ^the  omniscient  Jesus — the  second  Person  in  the  mys- 
terious Trinity — know  what  the  Pharisees  had  heard  before  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  natural  means  ?  Did  he  not  know  this  the  very 
moment  the  Pharisees  had  heard  it  ?  Evidently  not :  it  was  the  reception 
of  this  piece  of  knowledge  that  made  him  resolve  instantly  to  leave  Judea. 
His  limited  knowledge  is  also  evinced  in  his  inability  to  foretell  when  the 
end  of  the  world  would  take  place.  Although  he  could  prophecy  much 
about  the  awful  occurrence,  yet  he  could  not  tell  the  exact  time  it  would 
take  place. — "  That  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
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which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;" — another  admia* 
eion  of  his  inferiority  to  the  Father.  (Mark  ziii.  32.)  The  following  is  an 
additional  instance  of  Jesus's  finitude  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  power. 
We  are  told  that,  when  he  came  to  his  own  country,  he  found  that  he 
could  do  no  mighty  work  among  his  own  acquaintances,  and  that  he 
marvelled  because  of  the  unbelief  of  his  countrymen.  (Mark  vi.  1, — 6.) 
But  had  he  been  a  deity,  and  therefore  omniscient,  he  would  have  known 
beforehand  that  these  people  would  have  no  faith  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  would  not  have  come  amongst  them  with 
the  express  intention  of  performing  his  feats ;  and  had  he  been  possessed  of 
the  other  essential  attribute  of  deity — omnipotence,  he  could  have  wrought 
miracles  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  in  some  other  place. 

The  great  fear  of  death  which  Jesus  evinced,  is  likewise  a  proof,  not 
only  that  he  was  not  a  divine  personage,  but  that  he  was  not  sent  from 
heaven  on  the  mission  alleged  by  him,  or  any  mission  at  all. — ^This  also 
proves  that,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  died,  he  sadly 
lacked  moral  courage.  Supposing  him  to  have  a  mission  to  fulfil,  part  of 
which  was  to  die  on  the  cross,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men,  then, 
he  clearly  showed  himself  unwilling  to  fulfil  this  mission  ;  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  that  he  was  a  deity,  or  a  personage  sent  from 
heaven  on  any  mission  whatever.  When  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  Judas,  which  betrayal  consisted  in  pointing  him  oat 
to  the  Jewish  authorities*  by  the  signal  of  a  kiss,  he  left  Jerusalem  in  the 
hours  of  darkness ;  and — ^having  told  his  disciples,  who  accompanied  him, 
to  arm  themselves  with  swords,  owing  to  the  impending  danger— he  made 
his  way  towards  his  wonted  cavernous  abode,  and  the  abode  of  anchorites 

*  It  most  appear  very  straoge  to  any  one  who  hai  read  the  Gospels,  and  obeerred 
how  well  known  Jesus  bad  made  himself  by  bis  miracles  and  pablic  teaching,  in  the 
temple,  and  elsewhere, -^bow  often  he  is  said  to  have  come  in  collision  with  tiiiA  chief 
priesU,  and  scribes,  and  elders  of  the  people,  that  when  these  very  men  came  to  ap» 
prebend  him — after  he  had  been  for  three  years  the  most  remarkable  public  character 
this  world  ever  beheld — they  did  not  personally  know  him ! — that  they  were  obliged  to 
give  money  to  Judas  for  pointing  him  out  to  them !  Still,  to  the  glaring  inconsistencj  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  so  it  is  represented.  Judas  asked  the  chief  priests, — **  What  will  ye 
give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  " — "  He  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  aign, 
saying,  Whomsoever  I  shall  kisa,  that  same  is  he:  hold  him  fast" — **  And  forthwith  he 
came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail,  master,  and  kissed  him." — '*  Then  came  they  and  laid 
hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him."  (Matth.  xxvi,  15,  48 — 50.)  From  John's  narrative 
(zviii.  2.)  it  may  be  inferred  that  Judas,  in  hit  agreement  to  betray  his  master, 
engaged  also  to  show  the  place  into  which  Jesus  had  retreated  when  he  learned  that  his 
life  was  in  danger;  namely  a  garden  beyond  the  brook  Cedron.  John  says  that  Judaa 
**  knew  the  place ;  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples.**  We  have  had 
occasion  already  to  notice  this  spot.  (p.  519.)  It  was  a  garden  in  a  deep  valley,  where 
there  was  a  wine-press,  and  therefore  called  Gethsemane,  which,  according  to  Uaim- 
drel,  lay  between  the  brook  Qedron  aud  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet.  Now,  we  have 
already  seen  that  in  this  craggy  mountain,  which,  to  this  very  day,  abounds  with  caivea 
and  grottos  occupied  by  monks,  Jesus  very  frequently  made  his  abode,  and  slept  at 
night.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  after  he  had  proof  that  Judas  was  about  betray ing 
him,  he  walked  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  depth  of  night,  with  his  disciples,  who  mi  we 
have  seen,  were  armed  with  swords,  towards  this  mountain,  apparently  with  th«  view  of 
seeking  safety  in  aome  of  its  caves.  For  Luke  (zzii.  89.)  teUs  us  that  he  went,  aa  he 
was  wont,  to  the  mount  of  Olives;  and  John  tells  us  that  Judas  kntw  the  place,  for  Jesoa 
ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples.  Jesus,  therefore,  was  in  this  ancient  haunt 
of  anchorites  when  he  was  pointed  out  by  Judas  and  apprehended. 
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io  every  age« — the  Moont  of  Oliyes.    When  he  had  reached  the  foot  of 
this  mount,  at  a  pkce  called  Getheemane,  where  there  was  a  garden,  he 
"  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed."     He  "  hegan  to  he  very  sorrowful  and  very 
heavy/'  and  he  exclaimed. — "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sprrowfal,  even  unto 
death," — that  is,  my  sorrow  is  so  great  that  I  am  nearly  hearthroken, — 
I  am  nearly  dead  with  sorrow, — I  am  grieved  even  to  death,  (tms  Bavanw) 
not  until  death,  as  it  is  generally  explained  away  hy  Christian  writers. 
In  his  prayer,   he  thus  entreats: — "Ahha,  Father,   all  things  are  pos- 
sible unto  thee ;  take  away  this  cup  (meaning  the  death  which  awaited 
him)  from  me."    A  second,  and  a  third  time  he  begs, — "  O  my  Father, 
if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,   except  I   drink  it,    thy  will 
be  done."      When  in  this  state  of  fainting  fear,    "there  appeared  an 
angel  unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him."     But  if  he  was  a  deity, 
wherefore  the  necessity  of  the  assistance  of  an  inferior,  a  created  being — 
an  angel  ?     If  he  had,  in  reality,  the  power  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Gospels, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  still  the  tempest,  calm  the  boisterous  sea,  walk  on  the 
surface  of  its  raging  billows,   raise  the  dead,    and  subdue  a  legion  of 
demons,   why  this  mortal  fear  of  death?     Why  this  agony  owing  to 
the  conspiracy  of  a  few  of  his  creatures  ?     If  he  knew  that,  in  three 
days  afterwards,  he  would  rise  victorious  from  the  grave,  why  thus,  like 
some  other  mortal,  shudder  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors  ?     If  he  had  been 
sent  from  heaven  to  suffer  for  sinners,  wherefore  his  aversion  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  be  crucified  ?     Why  ask  his  Father  to  deliver 
him  from  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  saying,  "  If  thou  be  willing  remove 
this  cup  from  me  ?  "    This  was  quite  inconsistent  with  divinity,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  personage  who  had  come  from  heaven  to  fulfil  a  mission  on 
earth;  for  it  is  clear  that,  if  Jesus  had  his  wish,  he  would  have  avoided  the 
death  of  the  cross.     Nor  does  the  angel  that  came  to  his  assistance  seem 
to  have  allayed  his  fear  of  death,  for  we  read  that,  afterwards,  "  being  in 
Agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly;  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."     It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  rationally  supposed  that  a  deity,  or  a  personage  sent  from  heaven,  on 
a  mission  to  this  world,  even  were  he  only  an  angel,  would  evince  such 
weakness  and  such  dire  want  of  moral  courage,  in  anticipation  of  the 
pangs  of  death.     Many  of  the  martyrs  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  those 
to  other  religions,  have  displayed  far  gpreater  courage  than  Jesus,  when 
in  sight  of  the  gibbet,  the  scaffold,  the  cross,   the  block,  the  axe,   the 
fire,    the  fagot,    or  whatever  might  happen  to  be  the  engine  of  death 
with  which   fanatics  destroyed  one  another,   in  bygone  benighted  ages. 
Nor  can  this  fact  fail  to  appear  singular  to  those  who  believe  that  Jesus 
was  God  as  well  as  man.      The  thinking  Christian  must  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  human  nature,  when  united  to  the  Divine,  should  be 
weaker  than  when  seperate  from  it.     The  same  want  of  courage,  however, 
is  again  evinced  by  Jesus  when,  on  the  cross,  he  cries  twice,  ~"  My  God  ! 
my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  (Matth.  xxvii.  46,  50.)     If  Jesus 
was  a  deity,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could,  even  now  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  suitably  use  this  language.     Although  we  do  not  read  that  any 
martyr  to  any  religion  ever  manifested  such  a  dire  want  of  confidence  in 
the  cause  he  had  espoused,  as  to  utter  language  so  desponding,  yet,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  language  would  reasonably  be  accounted  for, 
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as  that  of  a  mere  man ;  bat  when  uttered  by  a  deity,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  to  sound  common  sense.  If  Jesus  was  God,  why  should  he 
have  exclaimed — my  God  P  On  the  absurd  supposition  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  are  some  the  gods  of  other  gods,  so  as  not  to  be  all  co-equal  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  Christians  to  admit  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
while  they  contend  that  Jesus  was  God,  how  could  God  forsake  himself  ? 
For  Jesus  to  exclaim  that  God  had  forsaken  him,  was  a  proof  that  he  was 
conscious  he  was  neither  God,  nor  commissioned  by  God  to  undergo 
crucifixion. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  here  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
Christian  deification  of  Jesus,  who  is  not,  any  more  than  the  manrels 
attributed  to  him,  even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  numerous,  renowned,  and 
voluminous  writers  who  flourished  about  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  lived, 
such  as,  Philo  the  Jew,  Seneca,  Pliny  the  elder,  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Pausanias,  Pomponius  Mela,  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  and  so  on,  yet,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  according  to  the  Gospels,  it  was  demons  and  demoniacs, 
or  madmen,  who  first  recognised  his  divine  mission.  We  are  told  that 
these  lunatics  exclaimed, — "  Let  us  alone ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee, 
thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  I  know  thee 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God."  And  also  that  the  demons  them- 
selves, "when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  saying. 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  (See  Matth.  viii.  29.  Mark  i.  24,  34; 
iii.  11  ;  V.  7.  Luke  iv.  33,  41  ;  viii.  28.)  While  demons  and  demoniacs, 
in  spite  of  Jesus's  prohibition,  persisted  in  proclaiming  his  deity  and 
divine  mission,  the  Jewish  doctors — ^the  most  intelligent  and  learned  dass 
of  the  nation,  whom  the  Gospels  make  Jesus  most  anxious  to  convince — 
coolly  looked  at  what  was  passing  for  miracles,  obstinately  denied  that  he 
was  sent  from  heaven,  and  positively  insisted  that  all  his  pretences  were 
wicked  and  deserving  of  punishment.  In  vain  did  he  perform  numberless 
prodigies  before  their  eyes ;  in  vain  did  he  enter  into  many  a  warm 
dispute  with  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  convincing  them  of  the  divine 
character  of  his  mission, — this  only  made  them  openly  accuse  him  of 
blasphemy.  A  grave  question  for  our  decision  is — whether  these  people 
had  not  better  opportunities  than  we  have,  in  this  distant  age,  of  judging 
whether  Jesus  had,  or  had  not,  a  divine  commission  to  execute;  and 
consequently,  whether  they  were  not  right  in  the  views  they  entertained 
of  him.  Even  in  the  Gospels  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  re- 
corded a  vast  number  of  particulars  which  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
corroborate  their  notions.  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  Judas's  be- 
trayal of  Jesus.  Had  he  been  a  deity,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that 
his  chosen  apostle  Judas — ^who  had  witnessed  all  his  miracles — ^who  had 
heard  all  his  discourses — ^who  had  been  an  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of 
aU  his  divine  words  and  actions— and  who,  in  common  with  the  eleven 
other  apostles,  had  been  promised  a  throne  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
should  have  thus  betrayed  his  divine  master  unto  death.  Imagine  thia 
Jadas  ever  so  heinously  wicked,  still  the  mind  of  the  most  abandoned 
wretch  that  ever  lived,  would  recoil  at  the  remotest  thought  of  murdering 
a  god !  Human  nature,  in  its  most  depraved  state,  as  exemplified  amon^ 
every  nation,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  held  even  its  imaginary  deities 
in  profound  reverence,  contemplatmg  them  with  infinite  awe,  and  living 
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in  constant  terror,  lest  it  offended  them.  To  concert  plans  for  patting 
to  death  one  of  their  "immortal  gods"  was  a  thing  ancient  heathens  could 
no  more  do  than  think  the  act  itself  practicable.*  If  Jadas,  therefore, 
believed  Jesus  to  be  God — if  he  perceived  in  him  the  slightest  sign  of 
divinity — if,  in  any  thing  which  he  said  or  did,  he  discovered  any  proof 
that  he  had  been  sent  from  heaven,  there  is  nothing  more  morally  certain 
than  that  he  would  not,  and  could  not  betray  him.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  all  who  took  part  in  his  condemnation  and  execution. — ^It  was 
the  total  absence  of  any  proof  of  divinity  which  induced  and  enabled  the 
Jews  to  put  Jesus  to  death.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  they  crucified  him, 
is  of  itself,  an  irrehtigable  proof  that  he  was  not  a  deity.  The  very 
mention  of  a  deity  being  executed  as  a  malefactor,— of  a  god  dying, — ^is 
not  only  contradictory  and  absurd,  but  is  a  most  grovelling  expression  of 
one's  notion  of  the  infinite,  immortal,  self-existent  Spirit.  Although  we 
know  very  little  by  analogy,  or  otherwise,  of  what  Deity  is  susceptible, 
yet,  we  positively  know  thus  much, — that,  if  immortality  is  an  attribute  in 
the  Deity,  the  notion  of  a  deity  dying  is  not  only  false,  but  grossly 
repugnant  to  reason.  To  tell  us  that  only  the  human  nature  of  Jesus 
died — ^in  order  to  persuade  us  of  which,  thousands  of  volumes  have,  in 
vain,  been  written — is  to  tell  us  that  only  a  man  died.  On  the  same 
principle  might  it  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  only  a  man  Judas  betrayed, 
and  only  a  man  the  Jews  crucified.  Little  do  Christian  writers  seem  to 
perceive  that,  while  they — in  order  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  alleging  that 
a  god  died — urge  that  only  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  suffered  and  died, 
they  thereby  abandon  altogether  the  argument  of  his  divinity,  and  admit 
thi^,  in  him,  only  a  tnan  suffered,  died,  and  atoned  for  man. 

That  Jesus  had  no  divine  mission,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  secure  the  real  and  lasting  love  of  his  eleven  other  apostles. 
In  this  respect,  he  did  not  carry  the  influence  which  other  teachers,  who 
professed  to  have  no  divine  commission,  carried  over  the  affections  of  their 
disciples,  so  that,  from  endearment,  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
them.  In  the  last,  and  most  trying  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended, "all  his  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled;"— all,  except  John, 
left  him  to  his  fate;  nay,  some  of  them,  having  in  disguise  followed 
at  a  distance,  when  questioned,  actually  denied  that  they  had  ever  been 
his  disciples.  (Matth.  xxvi.  56,  69 — 74.)  His  moral  influence,  even  over 
that  zealous  and  enthusiastic  disciple— Peter,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
him.  after  he  had  just  been  cautioned,  from  repeatedly  uttering  a  glaring 
falsehood  in  his  very  presence.  (Luke  xxii.  55 — 61.)  Indeed,  his  influ- 
ence, not  only  over  his  disciples,  but  his  hearers  at  large,  appears  to  have 
grown  less  and  less,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  career, — an  effect 
quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  that  he  had  a  divine  mission.  His 
very  disciples,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging  for  themselves,  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  faith  in  his  miraculous  power ;  and  therefore, 
must  have  been  disbelievers  in  his  alleged  divine  mission.     Towards  the 

*  Still,  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that,  although  the  heathen  gods  were  not  murdered  by 
mortals,  yet  they  often  died,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  these  mortals.  Baechna 
died,  was  buried,  and  descended  to  heli.  The  Egyptian  Osiris,  who  waa  called  **  tkt 
Holy  Word**  juat  as  the  dismembered  god  Atys  was  designated,  "  the  Ood  our  SariomrJ' 
died,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  afterwards  ascended  into  heaven. 
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close  of  his  public  career,  namely,  when  he  rose  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he 
uttered  words  which  plainly  show  that  he  was  aware  his  disciples  did  not 
believe  in  his  miracles.  After  informing  them  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  he 
added, — "  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  thai 
ye  may  believe;  nevertheless  let  us  go  unto  him.  (John  xi.  15.)  Hence, 
it  appears  there  existed  a  suspicion  that  there  was  some  collusion  between 
Jesus  and  those  he  was  reported  to  have  previously  raised  from  the  dead  ; 
or  between  him  and  their  relatives.  Consequently,  he  says  to  his  disdples. 
in  regard  to  the  death  and  intended  reanimation  of  Jjazarns,  that,  for  their 
sake,  he  was  glad  he  was  not  present  when  he  died,  so  that  they  might 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  miracle  of  resuscitation,  which  he  was  about 
to  perform  on  this  body  that  had  been  in  the  grave  for  four  days. — As 
much  as  to  say  that, — since  he  was  not  near  the  place  when  Lazarus  died, 
no  one  could  suspect  that  his  death  was  a  sham,  in  order  that  Jesus  might 
pretend  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  his 
disciples  had  not  yet  believed  in  him,  and  that  this  was  a  mental  act 
which  he  hoped  would  now  be  accomplished  by  the  resurrection  of  their 
friend  Lazarus. 

In  like  manner,  kis  own  townsmen  and  nearest  neighbours,  who 
knew  him  from  childhood,  did  not  believe  in  his  divine  mission,  or  that 
he  had  any  claim  whatever  to  supernatural  power.  Having  been  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  working  wonders,  in  some  distant  parts, 
he  returned  to  his  native  town,  Nazareth,  and  entered  the  synagogue,  like 
a  Jewish  priest,  with  the  intention  of  teaching  the  people.  His  townsmen 
having  heard  him,  were  not  slow  in  recognising  him  as  the  son  of  Josef^ 
and  Mary;  and  in  asking,^"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary, 
the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses,  and  Juda,  and  Simon  ?  And  are  not 
his  sisters  here  with  us  ?  "  They  were,  therefore,  offended  at  his  preten- 
tions, so  that  here  he  could  do  very  few  mighty  works.  Others  of  his 
neighbours  claimed  similar  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  earlier  days,  and 
faithlessly  asked, — "  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father 
and  mother  we  know  ?  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from 
heaven."  So  unpopular,  however,  he  became  at  Nazareth,  that  "  all  they 
in  the  synagogue  rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him 
unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might 
cast  him  down  headlong."  (Mark  vi.  3.  Luke  iv.  16 — 30.  John  vi.  42.) 
But  if  his  townsmen  could  have  perceived  a  spark  of  divinity  in  Jesoa. 
they  would  not  have  attempted  to  hurt  him ;  for,  in  all  ages,  and  in  aU 
countries,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  been  trained  to  believe  in 
miracles,  they  have,  ceteris  paribus,  always  been  actuated  by  a  fediog  of 
profound  fear  towards  workers  of  wonders,  rather  than  a  wish  to  deprive 
them  of  life.  Human  nature,  even  in  the  most  rude  state,  cannot  help 
admiring  excellency.  According  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  always 
constrained  to  pay  homage  to  virtue  and  nobleness  of  character,  as 
daily  seen  displayed,  even  in  the  most  common  transactions  of  life.  We 
often  see  persons  of  extraordinary  moral  worth  revered  by  a  whole  com- 
munity. If  then,  the  moral  excellencies  of  Deity,  which  must  infinitely 
transcend  the  most  noble  qualities  ever  exemplified  in  man,  had  shone 
forth  in  Jesus,  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town  would  have  been  con- 
strained to  pay  him  profound  reverence,  and  to  approach  him  with  mingled 
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awe  and  admiring  amazement.  Who — except  his  nearest  relatives,  whose 
testimony  may  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  partiality — had  better  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  whether  Jesus  had  super-human  excellencies,  than  these 
Nazarenes — his  own  townsmen  and  neighbours,  who  had  known  him  from 
infancy  ?  Who — as  disinterested  and  impartial  observers — were  better 
qualified  to  decide  whether,  on  any  occasion,  from  his  birth  to  the  time 
he  commenced  his  public  career,  the  slightest  glimmer  of  divinity  appeared 
in  what  he  said  or  did?  So  well  acquainted  were  they  with  him,  and 
with  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  that  they  appear  never  to 
have  imagined  he  was  the  son  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  they  thought  so,^ 
if  they  believed  that  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world  on  a  special  mission 
from  God,  and  if,  during  the  thirty  years  he  had  lived  amongst  them,  they 
had  seen  his  transcendent  virtues  shining  forth,  in  infancy,  boyhood,  and 
manhood,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  treat  him  in 
the  contemptuous  and  cruel  manner  described  in  the  Gospels.  The  inevi- 
table conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  these  people  did  not  believe  in  his 
divine  pretentions. 

But  of  all  other  people  in  the  world,  his  own  family  and  nearest 
kindred — ^his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  who  were  closely  associated 
with  him  every  moment,  at  least,  of  his  earlier  days,  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  observing  his  private  conduct,  and  of  watching  the  secret  emotions 
of  his  mind.  Even  they,  however,  did  not  believe  in  his  alleged  divine 
mission.  Nor  did  they  give  him  credit  for  working  real  miracles.  His 
brothers,  therefore,  on  one  occasion,  insinuated  that  it  was  in  dark  and 
obscure  corners  he  displayed  his  marvels,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  remain 
secluded  in  Galilee,  but  to  go  at  once  to  the  approaching  feast  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  Judea.  Ironically,  they  told  him, — *'  Depart  hence,  and 
go  into  Gralilee  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the  works  that  thou  doest ; 
for  there  is  no  man  that  doeth  anything  in  secret,  and  he  himself  seeketh 
to  be  known.  If,  thou  do  these  things,  show  thyself  to  the  world.  For 
neither  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him"  TJohn  vii.  1 — 5.)  From  this 
statement  of  the  bsloved  apostle  of  Jesus,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter's  own 
brothers,  whose  natural  afiections  would  constrain  them  to  view  all  his 
words  and  actions  in  the  most  favourable  light  possible,  had,  however,  by 
their  close  observation  of  the  mental  qualities  he  had  displayed  from  his 
childhood  up  to  that  time,  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  no 
more  divinely  influenced  than  some  other  mortal.  On  the  contrary,  they 
believed  him  to  be  of  unsound  mind, — an  opinion  which  they  had  already 
expressed.  His  mother  and  brothers,  apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety, 
probably  owing  to  what  had  been  told  them  of  his  strange  career,  went  in 
search  of  him.  Mark  says, — "  When  his  friends  heard  of  it,  tbey  went 
ont  to  lay  hold  on  him ;  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  himself.'^  Jesus, 
having  been  told  that  his  mother  and  brothers  were  outside  the  vast  crowd 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  seeking  him,  returned  such  an  answer  to 
their  affectionate  intreaties  as  showed  that  their  fears  were,  by  no  means, 
groundless.  (Comp.  Matth.  xii.  46—50.  Mark'  iii.  21,  ai— 35.  Luke 
viii.  19 — 21.)  Hence,  we  see  that  so  far  were  Jesus's  mother  and 
brothers  from  imagining  that  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  perform,  that 
they  attributed  his  strange  conduct  to  mental  derangement.  Accordingly, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  we  find  that,  at  this 

NN 
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critical  janctare.  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  in  a 
word,  aJl  his  relatives,  except  his  poor  and  ever  affectionate  mother.* 
Supposing  that  Jesns's  kinsmen  believed  it  possible  for  a  deity  to  suffer 
and  die,  and  also  believed  that  Jesus  was  a  deity,  or  had  been  sent  to 
this  world  on  a  divine  mission ;  then  will  the  apathy  which  they  showed  by 
abandoning  him  when  taken  to  be  crucified,  utterly  disprove  that  they  did 
believe  him  to  be  such  a  personage.  Had  they  regarded  him  as  divine, 
they  would  have  been  his  first,  his  most  faithful,  and  most  zealous  disciples. 
None  had  stronger  motives  to  proclaim  him  divine, — a  thing  which  would 
shed  a  haloo  of  eternal  glory  upon  their  own  obscurity.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  none  had  such  opportunities  as  they  had,  of  judging  from  all 
his  words  and  actions,  during  thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  whether  his 
claim  to  deity  had  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  The  fact  that  they,  under 
the  circumstances  detailed,  decided  he  had  no  such  claim,  is  of  the  utmost 
weight. — That  his  disciples,  his  neighbours,  and  his  nearest  kinsd^n  dis- 
believed his  doctrines,  is  one  of  the  stongest  possible  proofs  that  he  had 
no  divine  mission. 

His  own  words,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  while  they  prove  that  ke 
thought  he  had  a  mission,  also  prove,  indubitably,  that  that  mission  was 
not  divine, — could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  come  from  God.  In  the 
charge  which  he  delivered  to  his  apostles  before  he  sent  them  about  the 
country  to  preach  what  is  called  the  Gospel,  after  dilating  on  the  perse* 
cutions  their  preaching  would  cause,  telling  them  that  they  would  be 
delivered  up  to  councils, — that  they  would  be  scourged. — that  they  would 
be  brought  before  kings  owing  to  him, — that  they  would  be  persecuted. — 
that  they  would  make  brothers  deliver  up  brothers  to  death,  and  fathers 
their  children, — and  that  they  would  cause  children  to  rise  against  their 
parents,  and  be  the  means  of  putting  them  to  death,  he  deliberately  avows 
his  views  as  to  the  purport  of  his  mission,  in  the  following  terrible 
words :— "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.     For  I  am  come  to  set  a  Inan  at  variance 

*  Joho,  fzix.  25.)  oertainly,  rays,  that  **  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  motbar 
and  his  mother's  sister — Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopbas — and  Mary  l^lagdalene.**  Bu(  what 
the  other  EvangelisU  say,  goes  to  contradict  this  eUtement.  Maitbew  (xvii.  53,  56.) 
oamea  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children."  Mark  (zv.  40.)  mentions  **Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  the  le»s,  and  of  Joses  and  Salome."  Luke  (xxiii.  55.)  gives  the  names  of  oooe 
of  these  women.  As  is  the  case  on  almost  every  oiber  Goiipel  sobject,  it  it  imposfribU 
to  reconcile  the  statements  of  these  four  writers  on  this  point.  It  is  John  alooe  who 
says  that  '<  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother  and  her  sister,  Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleopbas.  The  other  writers  do  not  mention  these  women, — not  even  Jesu^'e  own 
mother.  If  we  grant  that  '*  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children,"  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
is  the  same  as  "  Salome,"  mentioned  by  Mark,  still,  **  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophaa," 
mentioned  by  John,  is  the  same  as  neither  of  them.  In  Matthew,  (z.  8.)  we  fiod  that 
James  the  less  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  not  of  Cleopbas ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Cleopbas  and  Alpheus  were  one  and  the  same  perfon.  Again,  if  w« 
imagine  that  **  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopbas"  was  the  same  peison  as  Jesus's  mother's 
sister,  then,  we  make  two  silters — Jesus's  mother  and  aunt — bear  the  same  name — 
Mary — which  is  by  no  means  likely  to  bare  been  the  case  in  those  days,  when  persons 
bore  only  one  proper  name.  From  the  whole  of  these  four  contradictory  accounts,  the 
evidence  would  show  the  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Jesus's 
sunt  was  not  present  on  the  occasioD.— See  on  these  conflieting  sUtemeoU,  Dr.  Giles's 
Christian  Records,  pp.  248,  249, 
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against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daaghter- 
in-law  against  her  mother-in-law."  (Matth.  x.  34,  35.)  Shocking  as  this 
denunciation  is,  it  has  been  carried  to  the  letter.  Diabolical  as  the  avowed 
puriK>se  of  Jesus's  mission  is,  it  has  been  falfilled  to  a  tittle.  Never  did  he 
utter  words  more  brimful  of  truth — melancholy  truth !  Never  did  he 
utter  a  prediction  which  has  been  so  precisely  and  calamitously  verified,— 
a  prediction  whose  disastrous  fulfilment  has,  unfortunately,  lasted,  without 
intermission,  from  the  time  of  its  utterance  to  the  present  day,  and  has 
overwhelmed  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  in  heart-rending  misery. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  "sword"  has 
accompanied  the  cross, — a  sword  that  has  never  found,  and  never  will  find 
a  scabbard,  till  superstitious  creeds  and  immoral  dogmas  shall  be  aban- 
doned, as  things  invented  by  knaves  and  believed  by  fools,  in  the  dark 
ages  of  the  world, — as  things  directly  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord in  society,  create  feuds  between  man  and  man,  and  perpetuate  those 
animosities  which  turn  the  sweets  of  life  into  wormwood.  This,  Chris- 
tianity has  done  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced.  Wherever  the  cross  has  been  raised,  thither  have  followed 
fire  and  sword, — horrid  burnings  and  brutal  massacres.  All  history  teems 
with  accounts  of  itd  fierce  persecutions,  its  savage  wars,  and  its  deluging 
bloodshed. 

The  singularly  exact  agreement  between  what  Jesus  promised  his 
religion  should  efiPect  and  what  it  has  actually  and  incessantly  eficcted,  for 
the  eighteen  centuries  during  which  it  has  been  exercising  its  influence  on 
society,  is,  however,  too  striking,  too  momentous  and  melancholy  in  its 
consequences,  to  be  passed  over  thus  with  a  cursory  remark.'  The  im- 
portance of  this  prominent  and  deplorable  feature  in  Christianity,  calls 
upon  us  to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length,  and  enter  into  the  terrible  par- 
ticulars the  pjint  involves.  To  develope  these  fully,  however,  would 
require  volumes  to  be  written ;  therefore,  only  to  a  few — comparatively 
very  few — particulars,  can  reference  here  be  made.  As  already  observed, 
Jesus  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  send  a  sword  on  earth ;  and  according 
to  Luke,  (xii.  49 — 53.)  he  declared  that  he  had  come  to  send  "fire  "  on 
earth,  as  well  as  strife  and  division  between  the  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tives.— "  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth  ;  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be 
already  kindled  ?  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  is  accomplished !  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give 
peace  on  earth  ?  I  tell  you.  Nay  ;  but  rather  division  :  for  from  hence- 
forth, there  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided ;  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother ;  the  mother-in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law."  *     A  more  correct  de- 

*  These  declantiont,  Id  the  shape  of  predictions,  attributed  to  Jesus  by  the  writers  of 
the  Gospel,  under  the  name  of  Matthew,  and  that  under  the  name  of  Luke,  whoever 
they  were,  show  that  these  productions  were  compiled  after  Christians  had  begun  to  be 
persecuted  ;  probably  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third.  Accordingly,  their  own  observation,  and,  possibly,  experience,  would  dictate  to 
them  that  bold  and  saogainary  prediction  which  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
Ample  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and  New 

2    NN 
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ficription  of  what  Christianity  has  proved  to  he,  could  not  he  conceived. 
Wherever  its  dogmas  have  heeu  proclaimed,  and  have  gained  any  infla« 
ence  over  the  minds  of  men,  "division,"  *' fire,"  "sword,"  and  blood« 
shed  are  the  fruits  which  it  has  borne  in  profusion.  Its  history  is  one 
continuous  page  of  cruelties ;  its  annals  are  written  in  blood.  Wherever  it 
has  been  believed  and  practised,  it  has  filled  the  minds  of  its  votaries  with 
pernicious  prejudices  and  blind  rage ;  while  it  has  enchained  their  inte* 
lectual  faculties  and  nobler  emotions,  in  the  dark  regions  of  ignorance  and 
savage  gratifications.  The  basest  frauds,  the  grossest  delusions,  have 
been  palmed  upon  the  popular  mind,  in  order  to  inspire  belief  in  its  tenets  ; 
and  when  these  vile  means  have  failed,  recourse  has  often  been  had,  under 
the  pretence  of  divine  sanction,  and  under  the  colour  of  serving  God,  to 
matchless  cruelties,  to  savage  tortures,  to  sanguinary  massacres,  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life  in  a  thousand  barbarous  forms.  While  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  professed  to  be  the  messengers  of  peace  and 
bearers  of  mercy,  the  miseries  they  inflicted  on  their  fellow-men,  have  been 
unparalleled.  Of  the  truth  of  these  grave  charges,  the  annals  of  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  are  teeming  with  proofs  ;  and  Ek^clesiastical  Histories, 
written  even  by  Christilms,  contain  abundant  evidence.  Jesus  himself,  in 
promulgating  the  Christian  doctrine,  engendered  such  strife  and  divi- 
sion, even  to  the  unsheathing  and  using  of  the  sword,  that  he  lost  hia 
Kfe,  and  fell  a  maityr  to  the  strife-engendering  faith  of  which  he  was  the 
fomnder.  Stephen  advocated  the  same  principles,  and.  as  similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Apostles,  owing  to 
the  strife-creating  doctrine  they  preached,  were  considered  so  turbulent 
that  they  were  denominated — those  who  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
(Acts  xvi.  6.)  Paul  and  Barnabas — apostles  of  the  same  faith — drank  so 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  they  quarrelled ;  "  and  the  con- 
tention was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they  departed  assunder,  one  from 
the  other."  (Acts  xv.  39.)  Allusions  are  also  made  in  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  strifes  and  divisions  of  Hymeneus,  Alexander,  Philetus,  Her- 
mogenos,  Demas,  Diotrephes,  and  others, — all  of  whom  were  Christians, 
or  converts  to  the  new  religion.  Indeed,  histories  of  dissensions  and 
persecutions  take  up  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
8o  general  were  they,  at  the  earliest  date  of  this  religion,  that,  as  it 
is  clear  from  ecclesiastical  records,  the  sects  of  antagonistic  Christians 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  each  sect  designating  all  other  Christians 
heretics.  In  the  "Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla"—- a  document  as  worthy  of 
credit  as  any  part  of  the  New  Testament — we  have  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  promote  strife,  and  a  deplorable 
verification  of  Jesus's  avowal  that  it  would  set  "  the  mother  against  the 

Testament  thoB  made  prophecies  out  of  history.  After  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trojan 
and  Adrian,  and  perhaps  Maximinus — all  persecutors  of  Uie  Cbristiaos — ^rery  natural  it 
was  for  the  writers  of  the  Gospels — ^with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  divine  books  of 
these  Christians  contained  predictions  of  the  treatment  they  had  received — to  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  such  words  as — **  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves," — 
**  Ye  shall  be  brouglit  before  governors  and  kings  for  mj  sake." — "  They  shall  deliver 
you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you,  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations,  for  mj 
name's  sake." — **  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another,*'  &c. — 
Read  Matth.  riii. ;  xziv.    Hark  xiii.    Luke  zxi. 
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daaghter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother."  In  this  narrative,  Demas 
and  Hermogenes  declare  that,  although  they  could  not  exactly  tell  who 
Paul  was,  yet,  they  well  knew  that  he  deprived  young  men  of  their  wives, 
and  young  women  of  their  husbands,  by  the  divisions  his  doctrines  in- 
cited. We  have  here  also  a  full  account  of  the  strife  *of  Thecla  with  her 
mother.  Even,  in  the  Nicene  council,  consisting  of  318  Christian  bishops, 
convened  to  settle  divisions,  the  same  spirit  was  so  rampant  that  these 
reverend  bishops  would,  there  and  then,  have  fought,  had  not  the  emperor 
Constantine  restrained  them  by  his  authority.  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  L 
c.  8.     Sozom.  i.  16.)  ' 

But  none  ever  gave  stronger  evidence  that  Jesus  had  come  not  to 
send  peace,  but  strife,  fire,  and  sword  on  the  earth,  than  the  zealous 
Constantine  himself, — the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  present  Christian  church.  Almost  all  his  wars — ^in  some  of  which 
be  killed  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  in  one  day — were  waged  in  defence 
of  Christianity.  Such,  according  to  early  Christian  writers,  were  his 
battles  with  his  brother-in-law,  Licinius,  who,  in  addressing  his  army» 
says  of  Constantine, — "  He  is  so  infatuated  as  to  honour  some  strange 
and  unheard-of  deity,  with  whose  despicable  standard  (the  sign  of  the 
cross)  he  now  disgraces  his  army ;  and,  confiding  in  whose  aid,  he  has 
taken  up  arms,  and  is  now  advancing,  not  so  mach  against  us,  aa  against 
those  very  gods  whom  he  has  despised.'*  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  Mb.  ii.  c.  5.) 
It  was  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  religion,  having  the  cross  for 
his  standard,  that  he  always  went  to  war,  and  set  to  work  with  the  sword, 
which  Jesus  says  he  had  come  to  send  on  earth.  Of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
Easebius  says  (Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.)  that  "  Wherever  this  appeared, 
the  enemy  soon  fled  before  his  victorious  troops ;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
ceiving this,  whenever  he  saw  any  part  of  his  forces  hard  pressed,  gave 
orders  that  the  salutary  trophy  (the  sign  of  the  cross)  should  be  moved  in 
that  direction,  like  some  triumphant  and  effectual  remedy  against  dis- 
asters :  the  combatants  were  divinely  inspired,  as  it  were,  and  immediate 
victory  was  the  result."  What  zeal,  throughout  life,  Constantine  displayed 
in  verifying  Jesus's  words  that  he  came  to  send  a  sword  on  earth !  In 
verification  of  this  truth,  the  pious  emperor  caused  his  soldiers  "  to  raze  to 
the  ground  "  an  incredible  number  of  heathen  temples,  among  which  was 
the  temple  of  iEsculapius  at  ^gse, — an  edifice,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  which 
"  was  the  object  of  admiration  to  noble  philosophers,"  and  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sozomen,  a  preternatural  being  manifested  himself  by  night, 
and  "  healed  the  diseases  of  the  sick."  In  demolishing  these  temples,  he 
used  both  fire  and  sword,  and  spilt  much  human  blood.  Of  the  massacres 
which  attended  their  demolition,  let  the  following  instance  suffice,  as  given 
in  a  more  detailed  form  by  Sozomen,  (lib.  vii.  c.  xv.)  a  writer  strongly 
biassed  in  favq^r  of  the  Christians. — ^The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  others,  having  been  given  by  the  emperor  to  (Christian  bishops, 
they  exposed  to  public  gaze  the  statues  and  mysteries  of  the  heathen 
priests.  The  latter,  although  they  would  otherwise  have  succumbed  to  the 
imperial  robbery,  yet  considered  this  too  great  an  insult  to  be  borne,  and, 
therefore,  made  a  resolute  resistance.  Having  converted  the  temple  into 
a  citadel,  they  slew  many  of  the  Christians,  who  had  attacked  them,  and 
wounded  several  more.      When  the  battle  had  lasted    for    some  time« 
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and  carried  to  a  fearful  pitch,  the  general  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  with 
some  of  the  rulers  of  the  city,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  exhorted  the 
combatants  to  lay  down  their  arms.  In  vain,  however,  they  spoke,  till 
the  emperor  himself  came  thither.  Sozomen  goes  on  to  tell  as  how  other 
temples  were  taken  in  a  similar  manner,  the  sword  being  used  to  convert 
them  to  Christian  purposes.  The  more  deeply  Constantine  drank  into  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  active  he  became 
in  the  use  of  the  sword  to  establishing  the  religion  of  him  who  had  said 
he  had  come  to  send  fire  and  sword  on  earth,  and  to  create  dissentions 
between  near  relatives,  such  as  this  emperor  and  Licinius.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  uneducated  son  of  the  inn-keeper's  daughter,  Helena,  was 
more  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and  altogether  a  better  ruler,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  imperial  career  than  at  its  end.*  Indeed  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  much  better  man  be/ore  he  became  a  Christian  than  he  was 
afterwards.  In  the  Edict  of  Milan,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague, 
Licinius,  he  could  enact  the  following  liberal  measure. — "As  we  long 
since  perceived  that  religious  liberty  should  not  be  denied,  but  that  it 
should  be  granted  to  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  each  one  to  perform  divine 
duties  according  to  his  own  determination,  we  hud  given  orders  that  each 
one,  and  the  Christians  among  the  rest,  have  the  liberty  to  observe  the 
religion  of  his  choice,  and  his  peculiar  mode  of  worship.  And  as  there 
plainly  appeared  to  be  many  and  different  sects  added  in  that  edict  in 
which  this  privilege  was  granted  them,  some  of  tbem,  perhaps,  after  a 
little  while,  on  this  account  shrnnk  from  this  kind  of  attention  and 
observance.  Wherefore,  as  I,  Canstantine  Augustus,  and  I,  Licinius 
Augustus,  came  under  favourable  auspices  to  Milan,  and  took  under 
consideration  all  affairs  that  pertained  to  the  public  benefit  and  welfare, 
these  things  among  the  rest  appeared  to  us  to  be  most  advantageous  and 
profitable  to  all.  We  have  resolved,  among  the  first  things,  to  ordain 
those  matters  by  which  reverence  and  worship  to  the  Deity  might  be  ex- 
hibited ;  that  is,  how  we  may  grant  likewise  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all, 
(reliquis  omnibus)  the  free  choice  to  follow  that  mode  of  worship  which 
they  may  wish,  that  whatsoever  divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist, 
may  be  propitious  to  us  and  to  all  that  live  under  our  government." 

*  The  fragment  of  the  work  of  an  anonymous  historian,  found  at  the  end  of  Valesins's 
edition  of  Ammianus,  says  of  him, — "  Literis  minus  in»tructu8."  His  mother,  Helena, 
is  said  by  several  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  publican,  at  Drepanum, 
in  Nicomedia,  while  others  say  she  was  from  Britain,  and  others,  from  Naissus,  in 
Dacia.— 'See  Eutropius,  x.  2.  Orosius,  vii.  25.  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  Yol.i.  p.  147. 
Jul.  Firm,  de  Astrol.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  The  country  in  which  Constantine  was  born  and 
brought  up  is  of  some  importance  to  any  one  who  i\(  uld  asccitain  whence  he  derived 
his  religious  views.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  he  acquired  these  in  Persia  and 
Egypt,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  military  service,  under  Dioclesian,  from  the  period  at 
which  his  father  divorced  his  mother,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  till  he  was  about 
thirty-two,  when,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  inreBted  with  the  parple.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign,  although  he  very  foon  found  himself  one  of  six  emperors, 
gave  great  satisfaction ;  but  before  its  close,  he  had  exceeded  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  crime.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  he  murdered  his  wife — Fausta,  his  own  son — 
Crispus,  his  nephew,  his  father-in-law,  and  several  other  relatives ;  and  all  this,  while 
establishing  Christian  churches.  His  reign  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Nero . — 
Sunt  hiec  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana.  Eusebius,  a  sycophantic  bishop  that  was  in  his 
court,  extols  him  to  the  skies ;  but,  of  course,  says  not  a  word  about  hit  heinoui  and 
numerous  crimes. 
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The  Edict,  which  is  of  some  length,  goes  on  to  decree  *'  liberty  and  fall 
freedom  to  the  Christians  to  observe  their  own  mode  of  worship/'  grant 
"  to  others  to  pnrsae  that  worship  and  religion  they  wish,  that  each  may 
have  the  privilege  to  select  and  worship  whatever  divinity  he  plea&ea;"  and, 
lastly,  the  restoration  of  the  places  of  worship,  whether  private  or  public 
property,  to  the  Christians  forthwith,  free  of  any  payment  whatever. 
(Easeb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c  5.)  Who  woald  have  thought  that  the 
same  roan — about  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  sole  and  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  and  a  ripe  Christian,  within  two  years  of  his 
death — would  be  influenced  by  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  evinced  in  the 
following  extracts  from  his  Edict  against  Heretics. — "  Forasmuch  then,  as 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  bear  with  your  pernicious  errors,  we  give  warn- 
ing by  this  present  statute,  that  none  of  you  henceforth  presume  to 
assemble  yourselves  together.  We  have  directed,  accordingly,  that  you 
be  deprived  of  all  the  houses  in  which  you  are  accustomed  to  hold  your 
assemblies :  and  our  care  in  this  respect  extends  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
holding  of  your  superstitious  and  senseless  meetings,  not  in  public  merely. 

but  in  any  private  house  or  place  whatsoever "In  order  that 

this  remedy  may  be  applied  with  effectual  power,  we  have  commanded, 
as  before  said,  that  you  be  positively  deprived  of  every  gathering  point 
for  your  superstitious  meetings ;  I  mean  all  the  houses  of  prayer  (if  such 
be  worthy  of  the  name)  which  belong  to  heretics,  and  that  these  be  made 
over  without  delay,  to  the  catholic  church ;  that  any  other  places  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  public  service,  and  no  facility  whatever  be  left  for  any 
future  gathering;  in  order  that  from  this  day  forward  none  of  your 
unlawful  assemblies  may  presume  to  appear  in  any  public  or  private  place. 
I^et  this  Edict  be  made  public."  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  65.)  What 
a  deplorable  change  the  profession  of  Christianity,*  for  a  few  years,  made 

•  It  mast  be  admitted  that  it  is  verj  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  at  which 
Conotantine  became  a  Cbriatian.  He  retained  ihrough  life  the  pagan  title  of  Pontifea 
Maximus,  the  duties  attached  to  which  was  to  perform  the  pagan  sarcedotal  fnnctions ; 
and  at  hiti  death,  he  was  made  the  associate  of  the  heathen  deities.  As  late  in  his  life  as 
the  year  32 1 ,  he  published  an  edict  directing  the  regular  consultation  of  the  Arospices ; 
while,  in  the  same  year,  he  issued  another  edict  for  the  observance  of  Sunday.  When 
sole  emperor,  he  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  his  coins  and  medals  were  im- 
pressed with  the  figures  of  the  principal  heathen  deities.  His  statue  bore  several 
features  of  the  solar  deity — Apollo,  on  whose  altars  he  heaped  offerings.  It  was  late 
in  life  he  became  even  a  catechumen;  namely,  when  he  received  the  imposition  of 
hands  with  prayer, — a  ceremony  performed  on  catechumens  on  their  partial  and  pro- 
bationary admisftion  into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  Nor  was  l}e  baptized  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  All  the  Fathers  contend  that  he  declared  himself  a 
Christian  when  he  had  bis  vision  of  the  tign  of  the  crois,  on  the  nighi  before  his  last 
battle  with  Maxentius ;  while  the  Greek  historian  Zosimiis,  (lib.  ii.)  and  others,  main- 
tain that  it  was  after  he  murdered  his  son  Crispus  he  joined  the  Christians ;  and  that  the 
cause  of  his  change  of  religion,  was  that  a  heathen  priest  named  Sopater,  when  he  applied 
to  him  for  absolution  of  bis  murderous  crimes,  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  absolved 
of  offences  so  heinous  ;  whereupon  he  turned  to  the  pagan  Christians  of  Egypt — the 
worsliippers  of  the  God  Scrapie — who  unhesitatingly  purified  him.  (Vid.  ant.  p.  232.) 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Constautine's  oaptittm^a  ceremony  thought  by 
ancient  Christians  to  effect  an  absolute  purification  from  all  sorts  of  crimes — had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  past  murders.  Eusebius  (Vit.  Const,  iv.  61.)  must  have  been 
conscious  of  this,  when,  involving  the  very  meaning  of  Zosimus's  charge,  he  ambigu- 
ously and  cautiously  wrote  thus : — **  He  felt  the  time  was  come  at  which  he  should  seek 
to  expiate  the  errors  of  his  past  career ;  firmly  believing  that  whatever  sins  be  had 
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in  this  emperor !     How  tolerant,  and  even  liberal  he  was  previous  to  bis 
convereion !    and,  afterwards,  how  persecuting  and  cruel !     The  more  he 

committed  u  a  mortal  man,  his  eoul  would  be  purified  from  them  through  the  efficacy  of 
the  mysterious  words,  and  the  salutary  waters,  of  baptism."  Eusebius  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  the  Emperor,  "  now  for  the  first  time,  received  the  imposition  of  hands  with 
prayer," — that  he  told  the  bishops  to  whom  he  applied  for  baptism  that  he  had  once 
thought  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan, — that  if  his  life  should  be  prolonged,  and  he  be 
allowed  to  associate  with  the  people  of  God,  and  unite  with  them  in  prayer  as  a  member 
of  his  church,  he  would,  thenceforward,  devote  himself  to  his  service, — and  that  the 
prelates,  having  administered  to  him  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  gare  him  the  necemary 
instructions,  and  made  him  parUker  of  the  holy  mysteries.  All  this,  in  substance,  ia 
quite  consistent  with  the  statement  of  Zosimus.  Whether  it  was  the  bishops  of  Serapla 
or  others,  who  baptized  Constantine  is  of  little  moment ;  for,  as  it  has  already  beea 
shown,  (pp.  331 — 2.)  these  were  the  original  Christian  bishops: — lUi  qui  Serapim  colunt, 
Christiani  sunt;  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  episcopos  dicunt.  Still,  in  a 
couple  of  centuries  afterwards,  or  less  time,  when  Christianity  had  become  a  religion 
entirely  distinct  in  profession  from  all  the  heathen  sects,  this  became  a  matter  of  greet 
weight.  Accordingly,  we  find  Evagrius,  (Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  40, 41.)  and  Sozomen,  (i.  S.)  werj 
fierce  in  their  denunciations  against  Zosimus,  for  asserting  it  was  after  killing  his  wife 
Fausta  and  his  son  Crispus,  and  having  in  vain  applied  for  purification  to  the  priests  of 
his  own  religion,  (that,  of  pagan  Rome)  who  plainly  told  him  such  crimes  were  too 
enormous  for  purification,  that  Constantine  met  with  an  Egyptian  who  had  come  from 
Iberia,  and  who  assured  him  that  the  Christian  faith  would  purge  him  from  any  sin,  he 
embraced  what  was  thus  imparted  to  him,  and,  forsaking  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
was  therefore  initiated  by  an  Egyptian  into  our  tnysteries  — ITapa  rcvoc  Aiywriov  Sum, 
ravra  rutv  fjiiiTfpwv  ftvffrtipiwv  fi(rf<rxev.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
period  of  his  life  at  which  Constantine  can  be  said  to  be  a  Christian,  according  to  whet 
is  now  called  Christianity,  is  caused  principally  by  the  following  things: — 1.  Ihat  in  hie 
time  the  Christian  religion,  which  emanated  from  paganism,  was  so  closely  blended  with 
it;  nay,  on  most  points,  identical  with  it,  both  in  ceremonies  and  doctrines — in  all  but 
the  name — so  that,  at  this  distant  age,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction.  2.  Thet  so 
many  forgeries  have  been  committed  in  works  written  during,  and  after,  his  time,  and  so 
many  actions  attributed  to  him,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Witness  the  forgexy 
of  the  decretals  and  donation  of  Constantine,  with  the  account  of  his  baptism  at  Rome, 
thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  also  of  his  interdiction  of  royal  marriages  with 
foreigners.  3.  That  so  many  works  which  did  not  suit  the  Christian  religion  have  been 
burnt,  and  otherwise  destroyed.  4.  That  the  authors  of  those  which  are  extant— >both 
the  pagans  and  Christians  of  the^e  ages  of  religious  dissensions — write  with  such  evident 
bias,  that  their  bare  statement  cannot  be  trusted,  on  religious  points.'  The  following 
dates  of  events  in  the  life  of  Constantine,  which  are  received  as  correct  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  the  present  age,  may  assist  us  materially  in  our  present  enquiry. — Constantine 
had  his  vision  of  the  sign  of  the  crott,  and  fought  his  last  battle  with  Maxentius  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  312 ;  met  his  colleague  Licinius  itt  Milan,  and  issued  the  edict  which 
gave  equal  liberty  to  all  religionists,  in  the  spring  of  313,  only  about  five  months  after  he 
had  the  vision  of  the  cross;  murdered  his  son  Crispus  in  the  summer  of  336;  and  issued 
his  edict  for  the  persecution  of  heretics  in  331 ;  only  about  two  years  before  his  death. 
Kow,  if  we  Uks  for  granted  that,  as  the  Fathers  contend,  Constantine  became  m 
Christian  the  day  he  had  the  vision  of  the  cross,  stilt  this  was  only  five  months  before  he 
issued  his  liberal  edict  in  conjunction  with  the  ingenuous  Licinius.  During  this  in- 
terval, he  was  partly  engaged  in  war,  and  partly  arranging  matters  belonging  to  the 
empire,  after  the  terrible  battle  he  had  won  over  Maxentius,  so  that  he  could  not  yet 
know  much  about  his  new  religion,  and,  certainly,  was  neither  baptized  nor  initiated 
into  the  Christian  mysteries  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  we  have  just  seen.  But 
when  he  enacted  his  law  against  heretics,  in  nineteen  years  afterwards,  he  had  had 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  know  and  feel  the  spirit  of  this  religion.  The  results 
were — this  persecuting  edict,  the  application  of  fire  and  sword  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  the  deliberate  murder  of  his  wife,  his  son,  and  several  other  near  relations.  Surely, 
there  can  be  nothing  clearer  than  that  Christianity  considerably  altered  this  prince  for 
the  worse, — made  him  a  much  worse  man  .than  when  he  was  a  pagan, — made  him  briU 
iiauily  exemplify  the  persecuting  spirit  which  the  Gospels  say  Jesus  sent  on  earth. 
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was  ChrietiaDized,  the  more  he  strove  to  realise  Jesus's  words — that  be 
had  come  to  send  strife,  fire,  and  sword  on  earth — in  slaughtering  other 
religionists,  destroying  their  books,  and  robbing  them  of  their  temples. 
The  same  spirit  influenced  his  Christian  son,  Constantius,  as  shown  in  the 
following  edict  which  bears  his  name : — "  It  is  our  pleasure  that,  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  immediately  shut,  and  carefully 
guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise  our 
pleasure  that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  one 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of  vengeance ;  and 
after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  public."  (Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  4.)  Nor  was  this  blood-thirsty  religious 
feeling  confined  to  the  Emperor ;  it  prevailed  among  all  his  Christian 
subjects.  Not  only  did  they  slay  others  for  their  religious  opinions,  but 
they  massacred  one  another.  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.)  tells 
us  that,  *'  by  the  intestine  war  among  the  Christians,  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  turbulence^  and  the  most  atrocious 
outrages  were  perpetrated,  whereby  many  lives  were  lost."  In  the  next 
chapter,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  being  sent  to 
quell  the  disturbance  the  Christians  created  about  the  election  of  a  bishop. 
The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  was  Christian 
strife,  in  which  thousands  lost  their  lives.  The  contrast  between  the 
reign  of  this  emperor  and  that  of  his  successor — the  heathen  emperor 
Julian — forcibly  argues  that  Jesus  came  to  send  fire  and  sword.  Julian, 
although  professedly  attached  to  the  heathen  religion,  which  his  father 
and  uncle  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate,  yet,  did  not  visit  a  single 
Christian  with  punishment  on  account  of  his  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  extended  to  all  his  subjects  full  religious  liberty,  releasing  from  exile 
the  bishops  and  other  Christians  who  had  been  banished  by  their  brethren,  - 
restoring  to  them  their  respective  churches,  and  exhorting  them  to  live  in 
peace.  (Ammanianus,  xxii.  5,  9,  10.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  58.) 
Having  no  faith  in  the  fire  and  the  sword,  as  engines  of  conversion,  the 
only  means  he  used  was  that  rational  one,  namely,  to  write  against 
Christianity.  He  did  not  attempt  even  to  restore  to  the  pagans  the 
temples  taken  from  them  by  the  Christians  ;  he  only  opened  those  which 
Christian  emperors  had  closed,  affording  throughout  his  reign  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  his  religion  was  not  so  blood-thirsty  as  that  of  his 
prededessors.*     Passing  by  the  short  reign  of  Jovian,  we  no  sooner  find 

*  Few  men  have  been  more  calumniated,  by  early  Christian  writers,  than  Julian. 
Whatever  Tirtuous  act  they  are  forced  to  attribute  to  him,  they  are  sure  to  refer  it  to 
some  bad  motive.  Sozomen  (lib.  v.  c.  5.)  tells  us  that,  if  Julian  shed  less  blood,  and 
devised  fewer  punishments,  than  his  predecessors,  he  was  equally  inimical  to  the  church. 
Uis  motive  in  recalUug  the  priests  whom  Constantine  had  banished,  was  to  cause  division 
in  the  church.  He  compelled  Bishop  Eleusius  to  build  a  Christian  church  at  his  own 
expense,  from  hatred  to  Constantius.  When  a  blind  bishop,  named  Maris,  came  pur- 
posely to  insult  his  majesty,  denouncing  him  a  reprobate,  an  atheist,  and  apostate ;  and, 
when  the  emperor,  after  telling?  the  bishop  that  his  Galilean  deity  would  not  cure  his 
blindness,  passed  on  without  giving  a  reply  to  what  followed,  his  motive  for  not  retort- 
ing was,  that  he  **  considered  paganism  would  be  advanced  by  the  exhibition  of  greater 
lenity  and  mildness  towards  Chzietians  than  could  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  ex- 
pected." (Sozom.  V.  4.)  It  is  with  great  caution  that  we  can  receive  any  unsupported 
statement  from  a  historian  who  thus  alloirs  his  prejudice  to  enter  so  deeply  into  his 
narrative.    But  notwithstanding  the  aspersions  which  Christians  have  cast  upon  Julian, 
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two  Christian  princes  swaying  their  aathority  over  the  Roman  world,  than 
we  discover  the  demon  of  religious  persecntion  hovering  over  every 
province.*  While  the  Christians,  under  Valens,  persecuted  one  another 
in  the  East,  those  under  Valentinian  did  the  same  in  the  West.  Again, 
we  find  a  still  fiercer  persecution  of  the  Pagans  under  Gratian ;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  tiroes  of  Mazimus  and  Theodosins  the  Greatf— two 
emperors  renowned  for  their  Christian  piety — we  ore  saddened  to  witness 

on  account  of  hii  religion,  it  it  dear,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  heathen  wriien 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  but  even  Trom  the  admission  of  avowedly  inimical  eclesi- 
astical  writers,  that  he  was  a  most  impartial,  liberal,  and  noble-minded  man.  Take  tha 
following  few  instances.  A  bishop,  named  George,  liad  been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria — some  say  by  the  Christians,  and  others,  by  the  pagans — ^andar  the 
following  circumstances.  Constantino  having  given  to  the  Christians  a  ruined  heathen 
temple  of  I^lithras,  George  wished  to  build  a  church  on  the  site.  The  Christians,  in 
removing  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple,  discovered  some  of  the  relics  of  heathen 
worship,  and,  in  derision,  carried  them  through  the  city.  This  exasperated  the  xealons 
pagans,  and  there  ensued  a  serious  affray,  in  which—according  to  Jesus's  prediction — 
*'  friends,  brothers,  parents  and  children  imbrued  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood  ;** 
and,  among  others.  George,  the  holy  bishop,  who  was  obnoxious  to  both  pagans  and 
Christians,  was  murdered  by  the  one  or  the  other.  Julian,  hearing  of  this  outrage, 
wrote  to  the  Alexandrians,  rebuking  them  in  strong  terms,  and  telling  them  that  they 
had  forgotten  the  universal  claim  of  humanity  and  social  order,-^<that,  although  this 
George  bad  exasperated  Constantius  against  them,  had  introduced  an  army  into  the  city, 
and  had  induced  the  governor  of  Egypt  to  despoil  their  temples,  yet,  their  duty  was  to 
impeach  him  before  the  judges, — and  that,  if  they  had  thus  acted,  neither  murder  nor 
any  other  unlawful  deed  would  have  beeu  committed,  but,  justice  being  equally  dis- 
pensed, they  would  have  been  preserved  from  these  disgraceful  acts,  and  George  would 
have  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  impious  crimes.  Having  told  them  that  if  they 
hsd  acted  thus,  the  insolence  of  their  enemies  would  be  curbed,  he  adds — **  Your  heinous 
misdoings  utterly  oppose  my  wishes.  Ihe  people  have  had  the  audacity  to  tear  a  man  in 
pieces,  like  dogs  ;  nor  have  they  been  subsequently  ashamed  of  this  inhuman  procedure, 

'  nor  desirous  of  purifying  their  hands  from  such  polution Should  jon 

say  that  it  became  you  to  inflict  the  vengeance  due  to  this  man's  offences,  that  we  could 
by  no  means  acquiesce  in ;  for  yon  have  laws  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  you 
to  be  subject,  and  to  evince  his  respect  for,  both  publicly  and  in  private.  If  any 
individual  transgress  those  wise  and  salutary  regulations,  which  were  oiiginally  made 
for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  does  that  absolve  the  rest  from  obedience  to 
them  ?"  This  epistle,  written,  as  it  is.  in  the  most  elegant  style;  against  pagans  for 
slaying  a  Christian,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  that  Julian  was  strongly  averse  to 
religious  persecution.  (Socrat.  Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  3.)  If  Julian  issued  an  edict  to  appre- 
hend a  Christian  bishop,  it  was  because  he  was  thought  to  be  concerned  in  the  abomin- 
able mysteries  in  which  children  were  sacrificed  and  their  flesh  eaten.  (Socrat.  iil  13.) 
If  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  it  was  because  they  derided 
him,  and  caricatured  even  his  beard,  saying  that  it  should  be  cut  off  and  made  into  a 
rope  to  hang  him.  Few  Christian  emperors,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  so 
tenderly  dealt  with  these  scoundrels.  If  he  caused  certain  Christians  to  be  apprehended 
and  receive  a  few  stripes,  it  was  because  they  insulted  him  with  reproachful  songs  ;  not 
because  they  were  Christians.  (Socrat.  iii.  18,  19.)  A  Christian  prince  would  be  Ukely 
to  assert  his  dignity  in  a  much  more  inhuman  mode. 

•  About  this  time,  two  Christian  Fathers,  named  Damasus  and  Ursinus,  allowed 
their  arms  and  those  of  their  respective  partisans  to  decide  which  of  them  was  to  be 
bishop  of  Rome.  After  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  fell  on  each  side, 
Dsmasus's  party  was  victorious. — Ammianus  xxvii.  3.    Socrat.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  ir.  c.  29, 

t  This  pious  emperor  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  **  Holy  OffUo  of  the 
inquisition,"  more  particular  notice  of  which  will  be  taken  anon.  It  u  in  his  edict,  in 
883,  against  the  Uanicheans,  that  we  find  the  first  appointment  of  an  Inquisition,  with 
power  of  accusing,  made  in  reference  to  heresy.  In  this  edict,  it  is  decreed  that  these 
ChriBtian  heretics  be  punished  with  death,  and  their  property  ooaflseated ;   and  the 
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the  former  usitted  and  encooraged  by  his  Christian  hierophanto  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  for  their  crooked  notions  of  religious  matters,  for 
prajdng  stark  naked  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  men  and  women,  and 
for  other  things,  still  more  indecorous  ;  (Snlpicias  Severus,  Hist.  Sacr. 
lib.  ii.  Dial.  iii.  15.)  while  we  are  astonished  at  the  severity  of  the  fifteen 
edicts  of  the  latter  against  heretics,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  armed  Chris- 
tians who,  under  the  episcopal  flag,  marched  in  vast  armies  against  the 
inoffensive  heathens,  to  destroy  their  gorgeous  temples,  burn  their  valu- 
able libraries,  and  cause  innumerable  lives  on  each  side  to  be  lost.  Nor 
can  we  forget  the  massacres  of  Antioch  and  Thessalonica,  which  were 
deeply  tinged  with  religions  animosity.  In  the  latter  place,  not  less  than 
six  thousand  were  put  to  the  sword. 

But  why  wander  so  far  back  into  the  dark  and  barbarous  ages  of 
antiquity  in  search  of  proofs,  when  they  abound  in  more  modern  and 
civilized  times?— times  in  which  Christianity,  by  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge  and  real  civilization,  had  been  divested  of ^  much  of  its  pristine 
savagery.  Take,  for  example,  the  Christian  massacres  called  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  or  the  pious  carnages  of  Jutland.  Or,  come  still  nearer  home, 
and  hear  the  echo  of  the  heart-rending  groans  of  the  French  Protestants, 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  horrific  night,  not  three  centuries  ago,  ever  verifying 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  as  to  the  sanguinary  nature  of  his  religion.  This 
terrible  carnage,  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Protestants,  commenced 
at  Paris,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and 
continued  for  three  whole  days,  during  which  ten  thousand  defenceless 
persons  of  all  ranks,  of  all  ages,  and  of  each  sex,  were  indiscriminately 
massacred.  The  streets  and  passages  of  the  city  resounded  with  the 
fiendish  yells  of  the  murderers,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  shrieks 
of  those  about  to  be  slaughtered.  The  courts  and  chambers  were  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  which  had  been  thrown  out  through  windows 
and  dragged  along  the  streets.  Human  blood  ran  in  torrents  down  the 
channels  into  the  river,  and  a  multitude  of  about  ten  thousand  men* 
women,  and  children,  fell  a  prey  to  this  pious  destruction  ! — a  destruction 
of  one  sect  of  Christians  by  another ! — a  destruction  which,  with  equal 
fury,  spread  into  the  provinces,  and  almost  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
French  territory.  At  Lyons,  for  example,  about  eight  hundred  persons 
were  thus  religiously  butchered. — Children  and  parents,  when  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  the  last  embrace  of  each  other,  were  slain,  and  their  bodies, 
half  dead,  thrown  into  the  river.  When  the  news  of  this  hydra-barbarity 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  head  quarters  of  Christianity,  the  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  city  knew  no  bounds. — A  public  procession  was  formed ; 
high  mass  was  celebrated ;  a  jubilee  was  proclaimed  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  other  demonstrations  were  made,  by  way  of  expressly  "  thank- 
ing God  for  the  great  blessing  that  had  thus  been  conferred  on  the 

Prefect  is  commanded  to  appoint  inqaisitors  and  spies  to  discover  heretics  who  should 
conceal  themselves.  He  also  decreed  that  *'  all  writings  whatever,  which  Porphyry,  or 
any  one  else,  has  written  against  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  possession  of  whomsoever 
they  may  be  foand,  thall  be  committed  to  thejire.*'  '  Thus,  we  are  deprived  of  what  was 
advanced  against  this  religion  by  Porphyry,  a  most  profoundly  learned  man,  and  the 
ablest  opponent  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  were  unable  to  refute  his  arguments,  and 
therefore  obtaintd  an  imperial  decree  to  have  his  work  burnt. 
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church."  But  even  this  carnage  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared to  the  hlood  which  Christianity  shed  in  Piedmont's  valleys,  whea 
the  inoffensive  Waldenses  were  exterminated  so  completely  that  scarcely  a 
a  remnant  of  them  was  left  "  to  attest  the  red  record  of  their  nation's 
destruction."  These  primitive  Christians  were,  from  age  to  age,  burnt 
and  massacred, — were  hunted  from  nieir  dwellings,  and,  by  hundreds, 
suffocated  with  smoke  in  caves ;  while  their  wives  and  children  were  put 
to  death  in  a  manner  too  inhuman  for  detail.  In  a  similar  mode  had  Pope 
Innocent  III.  previously  destroyed  his  fellow- Christians  in  Languedoc,  by 
means  of  Crusaders, — these  furiously  mad  fanatics,  with  crucifix  in  hand, 
who,  in  different  times,  and  different  countries,  have  been  roused  to  send 
millions  of  victims  to  the  slaughter.  In  the  present  case,  "  three  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims,  induced  by  the  combined  motives  of  avarice  and  super- 
stition, filled  the  country  of  the  Albigenses  with  carnage  and  confusion 
for  a  number  of  years."  Sixty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baziers 
were,  at  one  time,  put  to  death ;  and  when  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  wholesale  butchery,  was  asked  by  his  myr- 
midons how  the  heretics  were  to  be  separated  from  the  Catholics,  he 
replied, — "  Kill  all ;  God  will  know  his  own." 

But  of  all  the  means  contrived  by  Christians  to  carry  out  the  de- 
claration of  Jeaus,  that  Christianity  was  destined  to  produce  strife, 
division,  sword,  and  fire,^-of  all  the  institutions  invented  to  carry  out  the 
avowed  purpose  of  Jesus's  mission,  none  was  ever  more  heinous  in  its 
machinations,  and  more  horrible  in  its  effects  than  the  Inquisition,  which 
suddenly  '*  dragged  the  suspected  heretic  from  the  embrace  of  affection  to 
a  dungeon  that  was  at  once  to  be  his  dwelling  and  his  grave ! — a  dwelling 
whose  eternal  gloom  was  never  visited  by  the  bland  light  of  heaven, — a 
grave  that  yawned  in  secret  and  closed  in  silence !  "  This  institution,  in 
which  the  German  Christians  glory,  by  the  name  of  Auto-da-f6,  was 
within  the  space  of  one  century,  according  to  reliable  authorities,  the 
means  of  destroying  the  lives  of  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
and  of  banishing  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of  them.  Philip  Lem- 
borch,  in  describing  this  Christian  institution,  among  other  things,  says — 
•'  Not  a  whisper  is  heard,  or  the  least  hint  of  insecurity  given,  until,  in 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  a  band  of  savage  monsters  surround  the  dwelling  ; 
they  demand  entrance  :— upon  the  enquiry,  by  whom  is  this  required? 
the  answer  is,  'the  Holy  Ofifice.'  In  an  instant,  all  the  ties  of  nature 
appear  as  if  dissolved  ;  and,  either  through  the  complete  dominion  of 
superstition,  or  the  conviction  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  the  master, 
parent,  husband,  is  resigned.  From  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  bereft 
of  all  domestic  comforts,  he  enters  the  Inquisition  house ;  its  ponderoas 
doors  are  •closed,  and  hope  excluded — perhaps  for  ever.  All  ties  of 
kindred  are  now  dissolved ;  his  children,  who  are  disinherited,  are  freed 
from  his  control ;  his  wife  is  liberated  from  her  marriage  vow,  and  is  no 
more  his ;  he  has  forfeited  all  social  rights ;  he  has  no  protection  from  the 
law,  and  no  remedy  against  injustice.  His  friends  and  nearest  relatives 
are  expected  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate ;  and  the  only  way  for  his  wife, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  father,  mother,  to  avoid  his  doom  is  to  be  the 
first  to  accuse  him  to  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition."  Now,  this  is  the 
very  doctrine  taught  by  Jeeus,  who  says, — "  He  that  loveth  father  or 
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mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  (Matth.  x.  37.)  And 
numerous*  doubtless,  have  been  the  cases  in  which  the  nearest  relatives 
have  thought  it  their  imperative  duty  to  give  information  to  the  secret 
emissaries  of  the  Holy  Office,  touching  the  heresy  of  one  another,  so  as  to 
bear  out  the  truth  of  Jesus's  declaration  that  he  came  to  set  the  son 
against  the  father  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  to  make  a 
persons  foes  be  those  of  his  own  household.  Although  the  accuser  and 
the  accusation  were  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  accused,  and  all 
others  without  the  pale  of  the  Inquisition,  so  that  millions  of  charges 
brought  by  persons  against  their  nearest  kinsmen,  were  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  respective  authors  were  known  only  to  the  Holy 
Office;  yet,  since  the  arcana  of  many  of  these  temples  of  crime  have 
been  exposed  to  public  gaze,  several  such  instances  have  been  discovered. 
Blaquire,  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  says  that,  one  memo- 
randum on  the  wall  in  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  indicated  that  the  mother 
of  the  person  mentioned  was  his  accuser.  Llorente  mentions  cases  in 
which  the  son  was  the  means  of  accusing  his  mother  of  concealing 
heretical  books ;  the  husband  of  accusing  his  wife  of  Judaism ;  and  an 
illustrious  lady,  her  sister  of  being  a  Lutherian.  (Chap.  21,  33.)  Mr. 
Davie,  in  his  second  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Inquisition,  (p.  68.) 
says, — "  Many  denunciations  were  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of 
confessors,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  imposed  it  as  a  duty  on 
such  of  their  penitents  as  had  heard  or  seen  anything  which  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  that  they  should  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  the  Holy  Office.  On  such  occasions,  penitents  seldom 
failed  to  remember  some  unguarded  expression  which  bad  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  some  friend  or  relative.  If  the  penitent  could  write,  he  himself 
drew  up  a  declaration ;  if  not,  it  was  done  by  his  confessor,  who  then 
forwarded  it  to  the  Holy  Office.  As,  in  such  cases,  absolution  was  rigidly 
refused  until  the  denunciation  was  effected,  it  frequently  happened  that  a 
wife  informed  against  her  husband,  a  parent  against  a  child,  or  a  child 
against  a  parent"  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  according  to  tbe  very 
nature  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Inquisition.  But  how  wonderfully  this 
important  portion  of  Christianity — in  which  indeed  consisted  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  whole  world  for  about  fifteen  centuries, — how  wonderfully  it 
has  verified  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that  his  religion  would  make  the 
members  of  a  person's  own  household  be  his  worst  enemies !  One  would 
think  that  Christian  persecution  and  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition 
were  in  a  flourishing  state  when  this  declaration  was  uttered.  But  let  ua 
see  what  sort  of  fire  and  sword  these  holy  men  had.  Passing  by  their 
thousand  modes  of  preliminary  torture,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the 
Auto-de-/^,  (Act  of  faith) — the  general  gaol  delivery  of  Christian  per- 
secutors— the  principal  part  of  which  consisted  in  burning  heretics,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Geddes»  was  conducted  in  the  following  terrible  manner. — 
The  heretics  who  are  to  be  burnt  alive  are  marched  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion with  a  Jesuit  on  each  side  of  every  one  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
continually  preaching  the  duty  of  abjuring  heresy,  and  followed  by  the 
Inquisitor  General,  and  other  officers  of  the  Holy  Court,  all  mounted. 
Having  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution — a  platform  or  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  holding  about  a  thousand  people — the  person  to   be  burnt  ia 
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chained  to  a  pole,  aboat  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  dry  fdrze  and  fagota. 
Some  of  the  furze  are  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and.  having 
been  fired,  are  held  to  the  victim's  face,  till  it  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,  and 
presents  a  most  horrible  spectacle.  Then  fire  is  put  to  the  pile  beneath, 
whereupon  loud  shouts  of  joy  issue  from  the  inhuman  spectators  and  the 
Jesuitical  monks  who  officiate  on  the  occasion.  In  more  ancient  times 
Christian  heretics,  instead  of  being  burnt  alive,  in  some  countries,  were 
hung ;  in  others,  beheaded ;  and  in  others,  put  to  death  by  crucifixion, 
and  by  the  sword.  Those  who  have  snfifered  death  thus  at  the  hands  of  the 
holy  Christian  Inquisition,  are  said  to  amount  to  many  millions!  Such  is 
the /re  which  Jesus  avowed  he  had  come  to  bring  on  earth,  and  intimated 
that  it  had  already  been  kindled. 

Some  good  Christian  may  exclaim, — *•  Aye,  these  were  great  cmel- 
ties !  But  they  were  those  of  foreign  and  barbarous  countries ;  not  of 
civilized  and  Christian  England."  Unfortunately^  their  parallels  are  found 
abundantly  recorded  in  the  history  of  English  Christians.  Behold  Thomas 
^  Becket's  sanguinary  deeds;  peruse  the  heart-rending  history  of  the 
English  martyrs;  and  read  the  exploits  of  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
during  whose  short  reign  of  about  five  years  nearly  three  hundred  persons 
were  brought  to  the  stake  for  their  religion,  besides  many  who  died 
in  prisons,  were  whipped,  and  otherwise  barbarously  used.  "  Yes,  bat 
those  who  acted  thus  were  Papists, — no  such  charges  can  be  brought 
against  Protestants."  Happy  it  were,  if  this  were  true !  But  to  thia 
very  day,  in  our  ear^esound  the  words  of  Luther — the  Great  Protestant 
leader — in  his  "  State  of  the  Popish  Church,"  that  "  heretics  should  be 
shut  up  in  prison,  and  put  under  restraint  as  madmen," — that  "the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  their  houses 
destroyed,  their  Talmud  taken  from  them,  and  their  Rabbis  banished." 
Before  our  eyes  is  the  following  title  of  one  of  the  works  of  an  ancient 
Swiss  reformer: — *' A  declaration  for  maintaining  the  true  faith,  held  by 
all  Christians,  concerning  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  one  only  God,  by 
John  Calvin,  against  the  detestable  errors  of  Michael  Scrvetns,  a 
Spaniard ;  in  which  it  is  also  proved  that  it  is  lawful  to  punish  heretics^ 
as  this  wretch  was  justly  executed  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  Printed  at 
Geneva,  1554."  Behold  this  Father  of  Protestantism,  who  is  almoat 
an  object  of  worship  with  a  large  proportion  of  English  Christians, 
writing,  in  a  letter  dated  February,  1 546,—"  If  Servetus  come  to  Geneva, 
I  will  exercise  my  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  allow  him 
to  depart  alive."  See  him  writing  to  Farel  concerning  the  same  Servetus, 
whose  arguments  he  could  not  refute,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1553. — 
"  I  hope  he  will  be  condemned  to  die  ;  "  and  notice  the  same  spirit  of  fire 
and  sword  in  his  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  1561. 
to  the  High  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  wherein  he  says  of 
heretics, — "  Do  not  fail  to  rid  the  country  of  such  zealous  scoundrels,  who 
stir  up  the  people  to  revolt  against  us.  Such  monsters  should  be  extermi- 
Dated,  as  I  have  exterminated  Michael  Servetus,  the  Spaniard."  Retam 
DOW  to  England,  and  look  at  the  additional  blood-stained  marks  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  other  monarchs  have  left  on  Christianity.  Peep 
into  the  horrible  secrets  of  even  the  English  Inquisition,  known  as  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  the  Star  Chamber.    Behold  these  Christian 
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iostitations  liringiDg  Arch-bishop  Laud,  and  many  others,  to  the  block,  and 
delaging  the  whole  nation  in  blood.     Gaze  at  all  Ireland  parsaed  by  its 
reformed  Christian  foes,  and  visited  with  fetters,  dnngeons,  fire,  sword, 
and  death.     See  how  nobly  the  Scottish  Covenanters  resist  the  ruthless 
hand  of  their  religious  oppressor^  and— -rather  than  submit — ^brave  death, 
in  many  a  mountain  pass  and  sanguinary  plain.     Behold  Henry  VIII. — 
the  very  founder  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  the  very  image  of  the 
great  Constantine,  the  father  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  the  murder  of 
relatives,  and  several  other  points — burning  six  persons  together ;  three 
papists  and  three  protestants  ;  tying  a  protestant  and  a  papist  arm  to  arm  ; 
burning  the  papists  because  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  the  protestants 
because  they  go  too  far.     Witness  him  passing  that  blood -shedding  mea- 
sure—" The  Statute  of  Six  Articles,"  and  beheading  Bishop  fisher.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  several  friars  and  monks,  for  their  religious  opinions. 
Look  also  at  his  daughter.  Queen  Elizabeth — most  of  whose   religious 
enactments,  to  this  very  day,  disg^ce  our  statute-book — imprisoning  in 
dungeons,  till  death  release  them,  all  Christians  who  differ  from  her  in 
point  of  belief.      See  her  executing  Copping  and  Thacker,   for  selling 
religious  tracts ;   cutting  off  the  hands  of  John  Stubbs,    and  those  of 
another  man,  on  the  scf^old  at  Westminster ;  and  condemming  to  death 
eleven  Dutch  baptists;    nine  of  whom,   however,  afterwards  were  only 
banished,  while  the  remaining  two  were  burnt  in  Smithfield.     Look  into 
her  prisons,    and  see  them  filled  with  Non-conformists,   who,   as  their 
historian  tells  us,  die  in  dungeons,   like  rotten  sheep;    while  many  of 
their  ministers,    such  as  Barrow,  Greenwood,    Penry*   and  others,    are 
executed  at  Tyburn,  and  elsewhere.      During  the  reign  of  the  succeeding 
monarch,    Christianity  evinced  the  same  spirit,    and  pursued  the  same 
inhuman  course  of  burning  men ;  such  as  Tyndale,  near  Filford  Castle ; 
Bartholomew  Legate,   in  Smithfield;   Edmund  Wightman,  at  Lichfield^ 
and  so  on.      In  the  next  reigpn.  Dr.  Leighton,  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  E^nburgh,  was,  at  the  instigation  of  Christian 
priests,  set  in  the  pillory,  had  both  his  ears  cut  off,  both  sides  of  his  nose 
ripped  open,  and  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  to  be  released  only  by  death. 
Prynne,  Bastwich,  and  Button,  were  treated  in  as  brutal  a  manner,  for 
similar  offences,  while  their  persecutmg  Christian  brethren  blessed  God 
for  the  cruelty  he  thus  enabled  them  to  inflict.     Even  so  late  as  the  time 
of   Charles  II.  only  two  centuries    ago,   the  slaughter  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  was  renewed ;  they  were  pursued  to  mountains  and  morasses, 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack,  the  thumb- 
screw, the  iron  boot,  and  other  engines  of  cruelty.     Nearly  eight  thousand 
of  them  perished  in  prisons,  during  this  reign  alone,  merely  for  dissenting 
from  the  Protestant  Church.     According  to  authentic  records,  sixty  thou- 
sand Non -conformists  suffered,  by  way  of  death,  imprisonment,  loss  of 
property,  and  otherwise,  between  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
revolution  of  William  III. 

Such  has  been  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity  in  every  country  where 
it  has  been  proclaimed,  and  at  all  times,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  two 
thousand  years, — from  the  very  time  Jesus  is  said  to  have  declared  he  had 
come  to  send  strife  and  division,  sword  and  fire  on  earth,  to  the  present 
hour.     As  proof  of  the  connexion  between  this  horrible  declaration  of 
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Jesus  and  the  subsequent  sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  other  religion— that  of  the  Jews  perhaps  ex- 
cepted— thus  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  devastations  for,  at 
least,  more  than  sixteen  centuries  !  It  is  with  considerable  propriety  that 
the  renowned  Freret  makes  the  following  observation: — '*  If  God  had 
designed  to  make  himself  a  man,  and  to  die  in  Palestine  by  an  infamous 
punishment,  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  mankind,  and  to  banish  sin  from  the 
earth,  there  ought  to  have  been  no  longer  any  sin  or  crime  among  men  ; 
whereas  religious  crimes  seems  only  to  have  commenced  since  the  time 
when  that  event  is  said  to  have  happened ;  and  the  Christians,  by  their 
holy  massacres  and  burnings,  have  shown  themselves  more  abominable  monsters 
than  all  the  sectaries  of  the  other  religions  put  together."  He  also  remarks 
that  none  of  the  numerous  nations  called  heathens  ever  spilt  a  drop  of 
hnman  blood,  on  the  score  of  theological  arguments:  and  in  this  he  ia 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Cave,  who  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Primitive 
Christianity,"  that  "  if  an  honest  heathen  were  to  estimate  Christianity 
by  the  lives  of  its  professors,  he  would  certainly  prescribe  it  as  the  vilest 
religion  in  the  world ; "  and  also  by  the  Rev.  Simon  Brown,  in  his 
Defence  of  Christianity,  who  says  that,  to  hereticate  one  another  is  peculiar 
to  Christians,  and  that  the  heathens  never  showed  such  mutual  hatred. 
On  this  point,  the  Mahometans,  whom  we  hear  every  day  reproached  with 
having  established  their  religion  in  blood,  very  advantageously  contrast 
with  the  Christians.  For  instance,  when  the  Christian  crusaders,  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  entered  Jerusalem,  after  the  military  force  had  sur^ 
rendered,  they  massacred  all  the  defenceless  inhabitants  they  found,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  streaming  the  streets  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  victims.  But  when  the  Mahometans,  under  Saladin,  recovered  from 
them  the  same  city,  no  blood  was  shed  after  the  surrender  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian captives  were  most  mercifully  treated  ;  the  general,  not  only  giving 
them  their  liberty  without  ransom,  but  even  donations  to  those  who  were 
poor.* 

*  The  mad  exploits  of  the  crusaders,  when  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  in  its  full  zenith,  show  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  this  faith  in  a  clearer  manner  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  advanced.  Every  one  of  the  nine  crusades,  was  professedly 
made  for  the  sake  of  Christianity.  The  first  crusade  was  in  the  year  1096.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  (p.  206.)  that  in  the  tenth  century  it  was  generally  beliered 
in  Christendom  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  Christ  would  soon 
make  his  appearance  in  Palestine  as  a  Judge.  During  this  and  the  following  century,  a 
vast  number  of  fanatics  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  some  of  them  stajed 
there  a  considerable  time,  in  expectation  to  meet  the  Judge.  Palestine  being  now  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Sulun,  the  Christian  pilgrims  were  much  annoyed  at  finding  all  the 
Holy  places  in  the  possession  of  Mahometans,  whom  they  called  infidels,  and  with  whom 
they  had  frequent  altercations.  The  real  cause  of  the  first  crusade,  therefore,  was  the 
superstituous  veneration  of  the  Christians  for  these  Holy  places,  mingled  witli  a  perse- 
cuting, blood-thirsty  disposition.  In  the  year  1095,  a  French  hermit,  named  Peter, 
Tisited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  loudly  complained  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  Cbristians  were 
subjected  at  Jerusalem,  and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  Pope  Urban  II.  while  he  himself 
went  through  the  chief  cities  of  Christendom,  preaching  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to 
rescue  the  Holy  land  from  infidels.  Popish  councils  were  held  in  open  plains,  and 
attended  by  a  vast  number  of  princes  and  nobles,  4000  eccleaiastics,  and  30,000  seculars. 
Eloquent  harangues  were  made  in  order  to  incite  private  Christians  to  join  in  the 
Holy  war.    All  Christendom  became  anxious  to  engage  in  it ;  saying  that,  as  Christ  had 
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Into  the  history  of  whatever  country  we  look,  we  find  that,  if  Chria- 
tianity  has  ever  had  an  inlet  into  that  conntry,  there  are  records  of  its 

ihed  his  blood  for  them,  they  wen  ready  to  take  up  the  croti,  and  ahed  their  blood  for 
htm .  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  opulent  Christiana  sold  both  their  landed 
and  personal  property,  and  branded  all  who  declined  taking  a  part  in  this  pioot 
enterprize  with  the  name  of  impious  cowards.  They  carried  a  cross  on  their  shoulders^ 
and  had  crosses  on  their  skins  stamped  with  hot  iron.  All  orders  of  men  and  women, 
**  deeming  the  crusade  the  only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way  with  the 
fword  to  the  holy  city."  In  the  summer  of  1096,  about  28,300  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  erery  age  and  sex,  were  on  their  march,  while  there  were  carried  before  them  a  goosa 
and  a  goat,  which  animals  they  thought  divinely  inspired.  (Albert  Aquentis,  lib.  i.  c« 
81.)  On  their  way,  they  first  attacked  the  Jews,  in  whatever  cities  they  found  them,  for 
murdering  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  refusing  to  believe  in  his  name ;  many  thousands  of 
whom  they  slaughtered,  pillaging  their  cities.  (Benj.  de  Tudela.  Voy.  tom.  i.) '  About 
two  thirds  of  these  fanatics  having  been  killed  by  the  military,  for  their  pillage  in 
passing  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the  remainder  proceeded  towards  Palestine. 
But  their  approach  being  expected,  the  soldiers  of  the  Sulun  diverted  them  to  the  plains 
of  Nice,  where  almost  all  of  them  perished  in  battle.  Thus  ended  the  first  crusade. 
The  second,  in  the  following  year,  was  both  more  numerous  and  successful  By  this 
time,  it  had  reached  the  ear  of  every  Christian  that  Christ  had  specially  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  crusaders ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  obtained  a  full  pardon  of  all  their 
sins ;  that  the  lance  with  which  Jesus  had  been  pierced  in  his  side,  had  just  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  that  to  hold  up  this  divine  lance,  as  an  ensign  in  the  Holy  war,  would 
make  all  their  enemies  flee.  Three  knights  clad  in  white,  and  bearing  splendid  arms, 
had  also  been  seen  to  issue  from  a  distant  hill,  which  was  considered  a  sure  omen  of 
success.  The  crusaders,  thus  full  of  faith,  rushed  forward,  obtained  ^victory  over  the 
Turks  who  defended  Jerusalem,  and  entered  the  Holy  city.  When  the  enemy  had 
actually  surrendered,  the  crusaders  commenced  one  of  the  most  terrible  slaughters  on 
record,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  A  Christian  writer,  under  the  word  Croitaden,  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  thus  describes  the  indiscriminate  carnage.— ** The  horrid 
cruelties  they  committed  also  were  such  as  must  have  inspired  the  Turks  witli  the  most 
invincible  hatred  against  them,  and  made  them  resist  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  They 
were  such  as  could  have  been  committed  by  barbarians  inflamed  with  religious  enthusiasm. 
When  Jerusalem  was  taken,  not  only  the  numerous  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  but 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred  without  mercy  and  without  distinction.  No  age  nor  sex 
was  spared,  not  even  suckling  children.  According  to  Voltaire,  some  Christians,  who 
had  been  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the  most 
private  caves,  where  women  had  concealed  themselves  with  their  children,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  suffered  to  escape.  What  eminently  shows  the  enthusiasm  by  which  these 
conquerors  were  aninuted,  is  their  behaviour  alter  this  terrible  slaughter.  They 
marched  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the  Holy  sepulchre,  and,  while  their  hands 
were  yet  polluted  with  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  persons,  sang  anthems  to  the 
common  Saviour  of  mankind."  See  also  Gibbon,  chap.  25.  The  Holy  Land  having 
been  held  by  the  crusaders  for  about  88  years,  during  which  thsy  often  murdered  ons 
another,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  in  1187,  under  the  command  of  Saladin.  Ba^ 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  entered  by  the  enemy,  how  much  more  humane  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  than  had  been  that  of  the  Christians'under  similar  circumstances  I 
When  the  crusaders  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  intercession  of  ths  Queen,  the  women  and  the 
monks,  who,  in  a  doleful  procession,  implored  Jesus  to  save  hie  tomb  and  his  inheritance 
from  the  infidel,  and  when  the  enemy  had  opened  a  breach  of  fifteen  cubits  in  the  wall, 
and  was  pouring  into  the  city,  they  intreated  the  mercy  of  the  Turkish  commander,  to 
whom  the  general  of  the  crusaders  made  the  following  speech. — "Know,  O  Sultan,  that 
we  who  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been  restrained  from  fighting  like  men  in 
despair  only  by  the  hopes  of  an  honourable  capitulation,  will  kill  all  our  wives  and 
children,  commit  aU  our  wealth  and  valuable  effects  to  the  flames,  massacre  5000 
prisoners  now  in  our  hands,  leave  not  a  single  beast  of  burden  or  animal  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  ns  alive,  and  level  to  the  ground  the  rock  you  esteem  sacred,  together  with 
the  temple  of  Al  Aksa.  After  this,  we  will  sally  out  upon  you  in  a  bodv;  and  doubt  not 
that  we  shall  cut  to  pieces  a  much  greater  number  of  you  than  we  ai%,  or  force  you  to 
abandon  the  siege."    The  humane  general,  in  order  to  prevent  the  threatened  suicide  of 
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^angoinary  deeds, — there  are  proofs  that  it  brought  not  peace,  but  strife, 
division,  persecution,  fire,  and  sword ;  and  that  wherever  it  has  trodden, 

these  fanatics,  forthwith  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  all  the  general  officen,  from 
motiTes  of  hamane  sympathy,  were  for  allowing  the  crusaders  to  walk  oat  freely  and 
securely  with  thek  wives,  children,  and  effects.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that,  on 
paying  an  acknowledgment  of  a  small  ransom,  within  forty  days,  all  the  Franks  and 
Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  be  safely  conducted  to  the  seaports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt;  while  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  were  permitted  to  live  under  th« 
dominion  of  the  conqueror,  who  fulfilled,  to  the  letter,  his  part  of  the  treaty.  He  did 
more, — he  excused  payment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ransom  by  the  poorer  sort,  and 
freely  distributed  alms  among  those  who  had  been  made  orphans  and  widows  by  tb« 
fortune  of  war.  He  also,  in  his  interTiew  with  the  queen  of  the  crusaders/  evineed 
very  deep  commiseration,  even  by  his  tears.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  previous  victory  over  a 
portion  of  these  crusaders  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Holy  land,  he  ordered  830  knights  of 
the  hospital  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  these  were  at  the  time  in  arms  against  him ;  and 
«ven  in  this  case,  as  a  proof  of  his  clemency,  he  allowed  their  less  ferodoos  brethren  to 
continue  the  care  of  the  sick,  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Upon  the  whole,  how  humane  ! 
faow  admirable!  is  the  conduct  of  these  Turks,  when  compared  to  the  savage,  devastating 
acts  of  the  crusaders  when  in  the  ascendant !  In  their  subsequent  crusades,  the  Chris- 
tians displayed  the  same  sanguinary  spirit.  The  fourth  crusade,  made  in  1198,  although 
ostensibly  undertaken  to  deliver  the  holy  land  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  yet,  by  its 
ecclesiastical  promoters,  was  really  intended  against  the  Eastern  Christians,  particularlj 
those  at  Constantinople,  on  which  city  it  poured  its  vengeance.  This  holy  enterprise, 
again,  wherein  one  set  of  Christians  massacred  another  on  an  enormous  scale,  forcibly 
illustrates  the  dissensions  spirit  of  the  religion  of  these  militant  pilgrims.  Its  real 
cause— cleared  of  the  mist  of  regal  jealousy,  which  ecclesiastical  potenUtes  first  incited, 
and  then  made  a  pretext  for  their  atrocities — was  the  frequent  quarrels  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  churches,  which  had  originated  in  the  time  of  Constantioe.  The  latter 
reproached  the  former  with  eatiog  things  strangled,  with  using  milk  and  cheese  daring 
Lent,  and  with  allowing  some  of  their  monks  to  indulge  in  the  taste  of  flesh.  Tliese, 
and  other  such  flimsy  religious  matters,  fanned  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  the  doctors,  particularly  the  popes,  of  the  Latin  church,  so 
as  to  make  them  open  enemies.  In  the  time  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  this  religious  hatred 
broke  out  into  a  most  horrible  slaughter.— The  Greek  Christians  atUcked  the  Latins 
who  had  settled  at  Constantinople,  slaughtered  them  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets, 
and  burnt  to  ashes  that  part  of  the  city  which  they  occupied,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex,  nor  even  their  own  nearest  relatives ;  and  thus  singularly  exemplifying  the  character 
of  Christianity,  in  setting  a  man  at  variance  with  his  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
&c.  The  Latin  clergy  were  burnt  in  their  churches,  and  their  sick  in  their  hospitals. 
The  Greek  priests  and  monks  were  most  active  in  the  work  of  devastation ;  and,  when 
the  head  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  the  Pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body,  fastened  to 
the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged  through  the  city,  they  chanted  praises  to  God  1  About 
four  thousand  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  sold  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Latins  were  equally  barbarous :  those  of  them  who  had,  on  the  first 
alarm,  entered  into  ships,  escaped  from  the  scene  of  blood,  through  the  Helespont; 
and,  in  their  fiight,  burnt  and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea  coast,  and  put  to 
death  a  number  of  Greek  priests  and  monks.  They  afterwards  took  pains  to  represent 
to  Italy  the  perfidy  and  malice  of  the  Greek  Christians.  This  mutual  Christian  massacre 
considerably  deepened  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  towards  the  Greek  church.  No  sooner 
was  Innocent  III.  installed  in  the  papal  chair  than  he  began  to  inculcate  on  Italj, 
Germany,  and  France,  the  duty  of  engaging  in  another  crusade,  ostensibly  against  the 
Turks  at  Jerusalem,  in  marching  towar£  which  the  crusaders  would  pass  through  Con- 
Btantinople.  The  principal  agent  he  employed  to  incite  the  people  to  engage  in  this  holy 
enterprise  was  an  illiterate  priest,  named  Fulk,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  saneti^  and 
rhetorical  power.  When  vast  multitudes  of  crusaders,  who  were  persuaded  that  the/ 
were  to  be  marched  directly  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  assembled  together,  had  proceeded  some 
distance,  and  had  on  their  way  massacred  a  considerkble  number  of  their  fellow-Christiana 
at  Zara,  they  were  told  by  their  leaders — who  were  swayed  by  the  Pope  and  Latin 
hierarchy — that,* in  their  march,  they  must  liberate  from  prison,  at  Constantinople,  tibe 
aged  father  of  their  young  prince  Alexia^  and  overthrow  Uie  reigning  nsuiper  In  that 
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its  footmarlLS  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  in  a  profosioa  of  gore,  that 
they  will  be  traceable  for  ages  untold.  Such,  unfortunately,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  declaration, — •'!  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword;" 
and  such  that  great  Protestant  reformer — Martin  Luther,  hoped  it  would 
ever  continue,  when  he  exclaimed, — "  If  in  case,  as  God  forbid,  there 
should  be  rest  and  quietness,  then,  the  Gospel  is  at  an  end ;  for  wherever 
that  cometh  it  raiseth  tumults ;  and  if  not,  then  it  is  no  upright  Gospel. 
Therefore  Christ  says,  *  I  am  come  to  kindle  a  fire  on  earth.' "  Although 
nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Luther, 
yet,  this  Gospel  has  lost  none  of  its  real  tendency  to  apply  fire  and  sword 
to  those  who  reject  its  dogmas, — all  that  it  has  lost  is  its  former  unre- 
strained power,  which  is  now,  at  least,  kept  in  check,  by  the  increasing 
influence  of  knowledge  and  civilization  upon  popular  opinion.  Withdraw 
this  check,  and  soon  will  hierophants  tell  us  that  the  fire  and  the  fagot 
are  indispensable  requisites  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  This, 
indeed,  many  Christian  writers  are  candid  enough  to  admit.  The  Rev.  T. 
Finch,  in  his  Essays,  says.  ^"  Though  the  horrible  brutalities  of  the 
Smithfield  burnings  are  now  no  longer  allowed  to  terrify  us,  yet  the 
different  religious  sects,   with  but  few  exceptions,   manifest  an  ample 

city.  Between  the  leaders  of  the  crasade,  who  belonged  to  Tarioat  nations,  a  treaty  wag 
now  made,  one  of  the  stipolatiooa  of  which  waa  that  an  end  waa  to  be  put  to  the  long 
achism  of  the  Greek  Christiana,  and  measures  taken  to  enforce  them  to  acknowledge 
the  lawful  supremacy  of  the  Roman  church.  It  is  true  that  many  pilgrima,  most  renowned 
for  ralour  and  enthusiasm,  refused  to  acquieace  in  this  proposal,  and  withdrew  from  the 
crusade,  urging  that  as  they  had,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  imbrued  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-Christians  at  Zara,  they  would  not  commit  a  similar  oflTence, 
by  avenging  with  the  aword  the  schisms  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  tow  they  had 
made,  before  they  had  left  their  families  and  homes,  waa  to  reacne  the  holy  sepulchre 
from  the  infidel.  Onward,  however,  went  the  rest  of  the  blood-thirsty  crusslders :  large 
sums  of  money  were  forthcoming  to  satisfy  their  wanta  and  silence  their  importunities  ; 
and  new  guaranteea  were  given  to  the  Latin  Christians  that  the  Greek  church  should  be 
sabdaed.  Constantinople  wu  atrongly  fortified,  but  not  atontly  defended  by  the  Gieeks 
againat  the  assault  of  the  crusadera.  The  latter  were  soon  masters  of  the  city,  for  a 
short  time ;  whereupon  they  released  prince  Alexius's  father  from  the  dungeon,  and  re* 
placed  him  on  his  tlirone,  when  he  learnt  that  his  son's  stipulations  with  the  crusadera 
for  his  restoration  were, — the  submission  of  the  Eaatem  empire  to  the  Pope,  the  auccour 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  contribution  of  200,000  marks  of  silver.  When  these 
conditions  became  known  in  Constantinople,  every  convent,  and  every  shop  resounded 
with  the  danger  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  The  result  of  this  excite- 
ment waa  a  moat  savsge  conflict  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians.  The  latter 
put  a  vast  number  of  their  antagonists  to  the  sword,  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  kept 
it  burning  for  eight  days ;  during  which  a  great  number  of  gorgeous  palaces  and 
churchee  were  deatroyed,  and  merchandise,  to  an  inculeulable  value,  consumed  in  the 
trading  streets,  the  buildinj^s  in  which  were  burnt  for  the  length  of  more  than  three 
miles.  The  Greeks  having  been  thus  exasperated,  rallied,  and  engaged  in  other  battles, 
in  which,  on  each  side,  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  were  used  with  the  most  appaling 
effect ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  most  horrible  slaughter,  the  blood  of  the  Eastern 
*and  Weetern  Christians  mingling,  and  running  in  torrents  along  the  streets.  Pope 
Innocent  lU.  deplores  the  lust  of  the  crusaders,  who  respected  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
religions  profession ;  and  he  bitterly  laments  their  deeds  of  darkness,  fornication, 
adultery,  and  incest,  committed  in  open  day,  telling  us  that  noble  ihatrons  and  holy  nuns 
were  polluted  by  the  grooms  and  peasanta  of  the  crusadera.  But  we  must  desist. 
Bdleient  hae  been  advaneed  to  show  the  fearful  extent  to  which  these  crusaders  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  Christianity*  Bee  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with 
his  nnmeroofl  and  valuable  authorities,  chap.  68,  69,  60,  from  which  work  the  principal 
part  of  this  note  has  been  eztiaeted. 
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portion  of  the  savage  Bpirit,  and,  as  far  as  the  bitterest  calamnies  and 
anathemas  can  have  effect,  endeavour  to  vilify  and  destroy  one  another." 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  in  his  sermon  on  "  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Gospel," 
preached  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  remarks,  inter  alia,  that 
"  nothing  can  equal  the  dogmatism  and  arrogance  with  which  one  sect 
pronouDces  sentence  against  another,  except  perhaps  the  dogmatism  with 
'which  the  other  retaliates  upon  them;" — that  "when  sects  are  once 
formed,  political  causes  co-operate  in  producing  that  malignity  which  they 
so  commonly  bear  to  one  another ;" — that  religionists  "  hate  those  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  God's  enemies,  and  whom  he  hates ;  and  from  hating^ 
to  exterminating,  when  that  is  practicable,  the  transition,  as  fatal  expe- 
rience has  shown,  is  not  difficult."  The  author  of  Considerations  on  the 
Dangers  of  the  Church,  writes, — "  The  Catholics,  in  the  worst  ages,  never 
showed  a  more  intolerant  spirit  than  these  restless  disturbers  of  neigh- 
bourhoods, the  Methodists ;  only  the  former  had  power,  which  the  Utter 
have  not  yet  obtained,"  Indeed,  volumes  of  quotations  could  be  made 
from  modern  Christian  writers,  fully  admitting  the  present  persecuting 
tendency  of  their  religion.  It  is  true  that  this  tendency  was  begun  to  be 
checked  cautiously  by  a  few,  here  and  there,  who  lived  in  advance  of 
their  age,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  grey  dawn  of  moral  and 
scientific  knowledge  commenced  to  dispel  the  superstitious  darkness  in 
which  the  whole  of  Europe  had  been  enveloped  for  so  many  ages.  Bat, 
opposed  by  such  powerful  priestly  influence,  feeble  and  scarcely  perceptible 
was  this  counter-check,  for  centuries  of  religious  troubles.  The  voice  of 
true  humanity  was  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  superstition,  so  as  to  make 
little  progress  in  abating  the  religious  cruelties  of  the  age.  Even  at  this 
very  day,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  civilized 
England,  that  hag,  Christian  persecution,  is  still  alive,  and  makes  her 
shrill  voice  heard  in  a  thousand  ways.  Although  we  do  not  at  present 
apply  the  axe,  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  the  fire,  and  the  fagot,  to  heretics, 
yet,  now  and  then,  we  fine  them,  and  keep  them  for  years  locked  up  in 
dreary  cells,  because  they  have  given  reasons  for  their  disbelief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  These  acts,  together  with  the  bickerings  of 
Christians,  their  divisions  into  a  thousand  different  sects  brimful  of  ani- 
mosity towards  each  other,  and  a  multitude  of  other  unseemly  things 
witnessed  in  Christendom,  ever  verify  Jesus's  declaration  tha%  he  "  came 
not  to  give  peace  on  earth,  but  rather  division,"  fire,  and  sword.  Such 
being  his  mission,  not  only  as  declared  in  his  own  words,  but  as  proved 
by  stubborn  and  deplorable  facts  to  have  been  in  effect,  from  the  very 
hour  he  announced  it  to  the  present  day,  what  think  we  of  its  origin  ? 
"Was  it  Divine  ?     "  Whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  " 

Now,  that  we  arc  drawing  towards  the  close  of  our  investigation  of 
the  mentaJ  and  moral  character  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  urge  the  reader  soberly  to  weigh  all  that  has  been 
advanced,  and  say  whether  he  still  sees  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Prophet  can  be  his  spiritual  Saviour, — whether  he  still  sees  sufficient 
moral  excellence  in  him  to  constitute  those  qualities  he  would  expect  in 
the  Deity, — whether  he  can  perceive  in  his  whole  career  a  spark  of 
Divinity,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  worship  him  as  Ood.  We  have  seen  that, 
BO  limited  was  his  knowledge  of  futurity,  that  he  falsely  prophesied  the  end 
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of  the  world,  the  time  of  his  own  resttrrection,  the  perpetual  praise  of  a 
woman  who  poured  upon  him  a  hox  of  ointment,  and  the  signs  which 
helievers  in  Christianity  would  manifest.  We  have  also  seen  that  a  vast 
number  of  his  precepts  and  doctrines  were  obscure,  contradictory, 
bigoted,  malevolent,  absurd,  immoral,  and  untrue ;  and  that  much  of 
his  conduct  was  of  an  immoral  tendency.  We  have  further  seen  that  he 
was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  nature, — that  he  borrowed  the  best  part  of 
his  doctrine  from  heathen  theology, — ^that  both  his  life,  his  teaching,  and 
practices,  were  identical  with  those  of  heathen  monks,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him, — that  he  himself  made  no  pretence  to  Deity,— that,  like  many 
other  human  beings,  he  feared  death, — ^that  neither  his  own  neighbours, 
kinsmen,  nor  even  his  disciples,  believed  that  he  was,  either  in  nature  or 
power,  superior  to  other  mortals,— and  .that  he  himself  avowed  that  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  ushered  into  the  world  was  to  send  strife, 
division,  fire,  and  sword,  on  earth,  and  to  make  "  brother  deliver  up 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child,  and  incite  children  to  raise  up 
against  their  parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death."  (Matth.  x.  21.) 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  our  inquiry  in  this  work.  Heartily  would  the 
writer  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  he  could  see  in  Jesus  the  least 
glimmer  of  Deity.  With  boundless  joy  !  with  admiring  awe !  with  the 
most  profound  feeling  of  adoration  !  would  he  recognise  in  him  the  mar- 
vellous and  mysterious  union  of  "  God  in  the  flesh ! "  Gladly  would  he 
receive  and  exemplify  any  proof  found  that  he  was  even  a  perfect  man. 
But  facts — stubborn  facts,  compel  him  to  identify  him  with  other  mortals, 
leading  a  life  of  alternate  wisdom  and  folly,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
truth  and  error,  virtue  and  vice.  The  human  mind,  therefore,  if  pos- 
sessed of  a  proper  notion  of  Deity,  recoils  at  the  very  thought  of  paying 
adoration  to  an  object  in  which  it  thus  perceives  impeifections ;  and  seeks 
a  Being  of  infinite  purity,  before  whom  to  bend  the  knee  in  an  act  of 
worship. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  SOCTSIKSS  OF  THB  CHBIflTIAK  BELTGIOK,  A8  TATTOHT  BY  HOBSBK 
BimrBS,  BISPBOYED  BY  GOB'S  GOYEBBMBNT  OF  THB  1717IYEB8X — THEIB  AB- 
SUBBITY»  AKB  TTTTEB  FAILUBK  IK  AMELIORATHTG  THB  MOBAL  COBDITIOK  01' 
HABKnVB. — THB  BT7BSTITT7TB  HBBE  FBOPOSBB  FOB  THEU  ICTJCH  KOBE  COIT- 
BUdYE  TO  XAB*S  HAPPIlfEBS. 


SeCTIOB  I. — THB  BXTPEBIOBITY  OF  THE  BOOB  OF  NATI7BE  OYBB  PBBTSKDXB 
HEBREW  AND  GBBEX  BEYELATIOKS — VATX7B£»  WHICH  TEACHES  THE  XZ- 
IBTENCE  AND  THE  ATTBIDUTES  OF  DEITY,  THE  ONLY  TBX7B  BEYXLAZIOH 
GlYEN   BY   GOD   TO   MAN. 


Having,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  had  reason  to  determine  that  Jesus 
is  not  a  Divine  personage,  nor  even  a  perfect  man,  whom  we  can  take  as  a 
pattern  of  life  and  conduct,  this  leads  us  inevitahly  to  the  conclosion  that 
the  religion  of  which  he  is  the  author  is  also  not  divine,  and  therefore,  not 
an  infallible  moral  guide  to  us,  in  steering  our  course  though  life.  "We 
are,  consequently,  left,  as  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  without  any 
sure  moral  guide  in  this  world,  and  without  any  certain  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  another,  or  as  to  our  future  destiny.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  aid  which  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  Brahminism* 
Boodism,  and  all  other  religions,  which  are  founded  on  book-rerelations, 
pretend  to  give  on  these  important  points.  A  man,  therefore,  who  is 
convinced  of  the  error  which  he  may,  for  years,  have  cherished,  and  is 
now  disposed  to  renounce  it,  must  feel  some  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to 
what  new  course  he  should  take.  His  active  mind  requires  some  subject 
of  meditation;  his  perceptive  powers  call  for  a  sphere  of  action;  his 
intellectual  faculties  demand  a  field  to  survey ;  and  his  noble  moral  emo« 
tions,  such  as  his  feeling  of  veneration,  his  sentiment  of  benevolence, 
and  his  sense  of  justice,  feel  the  want  of  objects  upon  which  they  can 
act  congenially  to  their  nature.  In  this  position,  the  new  convert  from 
Christianity  requires  some  guidance  with  regard  to  his  future  movements. 
Such,  it  is  trusted,  he  will  find  in  the  following  pages. 

When  thus  about  to  forsake  his  old  religion,  a  thousand  things* 
doubtless,  will  be  clinging  to  his  mind, — all  tending  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  his  former  errors^ — all  holding  him  back  firom  proceeding  on  his 
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new  eoune.  A  reeoUecUon  of  the  Christian  creed  of  his  earlier  days— of 
his  fiither»  and  of  his  grandfather — ^which  he  once  regarded  as  divine  and 
infallible*  bat  which  he  now  perceives  to  be  utterly  untenable;  the  church 
or  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  in  his  merry  youth,  in  which  his  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  acquaintances  still  worship,  and  in  or  near  which  his 
affectionate  parents,  his  brothers,  or  sisters,  or,  perhaps,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  have  been  interred,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resump- 
tion to  eternal  life," — these,  and  multitudes  of  other  fond  reminiscences, 
will  now  arise  in  his  mind,  and  will  be  as  so  many  dead  weights  hanging 
about  his  neck,  and  impeding  his  march  in  pursmt  of  truth.  But  the 
conscientious  man,  who  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake,  will  adhere  to  it 
with  stern  integrity,  and  will  soon  find  that  the  benefit,  the  peace  of 
mind,  the  pure  enjoyment,  resulting  therefrom,  hr  outweigh  the  few 
moments  of  uneasiness  he  feels  in  bidding  adieu  to  long-cherished  errors. 
The  enquirmg  reader,  however,  may  be  in  haste  to  ask, — "  If  I  am 
to  renounce  the  Christian  revelation,  where  am  I  to  seek  any  other  ?  If 
that  does  not  teach  me  true  religion,  where  am  I  to  seek  and  find  any 
revelation  that  does  ? "  Cast  thine  eyes  about  thee  ;  look  at  the  sur- 
rounding world  revealing  the  existence,  the  wisdom,  the  glory,  the  good- 
ness of  thy  Creator !  Open  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  read  therein  ! 
Here  wilt  thou  find  and  learn  everything  that  thou  canst  want,  or  wish  to 
know.  Here  canst  thou  contemplate  the  power,  wisdom,  and  benignity — 
not  of  three  Gods  in  one — but  of  one  true  Deity,  and  learn  to  love, 
adore,  and  glorify  him.  Nature's  book  is  much  easier  to  be  understood, 
by  the  meanest,  capacity  than  the  book  of  Christian  revelation.  It  can  be 
read  without  knowledge  of  Greek  idioms,  or  Hebrew  points.  No  portion 
of  it  has,  or  can  be  forged,  counterfeited,  interpolated,  altered,  or  lost. 
It  requires  neither  to  be  transcribed  nor  translated.  It  is  an  everlasting 
original,  written  in  a  universal  language,  which  all  mankind  can  read  and 
understand.  To  this  revelation  then  repair ;  it  is  the  only  one  ever  vouch- 
safed by  God  to  mankind ;  and  it  revods  to  man  every  thing  that  he  is 
capable  of  comprehending.  Wouldst  thou  learn  the  attributes  of  the 
Eternal  First  Cause— the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe — from 
the  book  of  nature  ?  His  power  is  manifested  in  the  immensity  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  force  which  keeps  every  portion  of  it  in  continual  motion ; 
his  wisdom,  in  the  variety  of  combinations,  the  designed  harmony,  and 
exquisite  beauty  which  the  universe  presents ;  his  gocKbess.  in  the'  abun- 
dance of  provisions  made  for  the  innumerably  varied  wants  and  gratifi- 
cations of  all  liring  and  organised  beings ;  his  justice,  in  his  government 
of  the  whole  world  by  the  same  universal  and  invariable  laws,  the 
observance  of  which,  on  the  part  of  man,  produces  its  own  reward—* 
pleasure  and  kajtpineae,  and  the  infraction  of  which  carries  with  it  its  own 
proportionate  punishment— patn  aitd  misery  ;  thus  demonstrating,  at  once, 
to  the  subject,  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  All 
things  around  us  teach  that  every  natural  law  of  the  Creator  has  a  bene- 
volent purpose ;  and  to  perceive  that  the  whole  universe  is  thus  governed 
on  a  principle  in  which  benevolence  is  clearly  the  leading  feature,  is  much 
better  calculated  to  inspire  man  with  love  to  his  Creator,  than  the  Christian 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  God  has  created,  and  does  govern  all  thmgs 
for  the  selfish  purpose  of  his  own  glory. 
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Still,  the  man  who  has  hat  jast  tttrned  his  thoughts  from  the  perplex- 
ing dogmas  of  Christianism, — who  has  but  just  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  physical  universe,  may  be  inclined  to  say,— 
"  Nature  does  not  teach  me  even  the  existence  of  God  as  clearly  as  the 
Christian  revelation  enunciates  it."  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  in  other  words,  the  Bible,  does  not,  by  any 
means,  prove  the  existence  of  God ;  nor  does  it  attempt  to  prove  it. 
like  all  other  book-revelations,  it  takes  this  for  granted.  Blind,  how« 
ever,  is  the  man  who  cannot  perceive  in  nature  abundant  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  infinite,  intelligent  First  Cause,-r-of  an  eternal  God. 
Every  thing  in  the  universe  teaches  this  great  truth,  from  the  most 
evanescent  star  in  the  remotest  region  of  space  to  the  meanest  glow- 
worm on  the  road-side, — ^from  the  sun  in  the  firmament  down  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  matter  that  floats  in  the  air, — ^from  the  largest  being  in 
animal  creation  to  the  most  imperceptible  animalcule.  Man  himself  is  to 
himself  an  undeniable  proof  of  this  fact.  He  knows  that  he  exists,  and 
feels  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  made  himself.  He  has  not 
always  existed ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  father,  his  grandfather, 
and  of  all  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  human  race.  Convinced 
of  the  fact  that  he  exists,  and  knowing  that  he  can  neither  have  made 
himself,  nor  can  have  always  existed,  man  is  irresistibly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  exists  a  First  Cause,  totally  different,  in  its  essential 
qualities,  from  any  thing  material ;  and  to  this  First  Cause,  he  gives  the 
name — God  !  Every  thing  in  the  skies  above,  and  on  the  earth  beneath, 
supports  him  in  his  conclusion, — suggests  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
Unseen,  and  inspires  his  mind  with  love  to  him.  On  every  part  of 
nature,  this  truth  is  inscribed  in  characters  that  cannot  be  effaced,  and  on 
tablets  that  are  always  in  view ; — all  teach  that  the  universe  has  been 
produced  by  infinite  Intelligence.  By  analogy,  we  are  able  indubitably  to 
ascertain  what  this  Intelligence  is,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  producing. — 
We  see  in  man  instances  of  finite  intelligence,  and  of  its  inventive  powers  ; 
and  we  perceive  the  analogy  between  these  and  things  we  see  that  exist  in 
nature.  The  varied  and  highly  finished  joints,  tubes,  and  other  apparatus, 
in  the  limb  of  an  animal,  indicate  a  design  and  a  designer,  as  clearly  as 
do  the  dififerent  parts  of  a  house,  or  of  a  steam-engine,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  designed  by  man,  and  to  be  evidence  of  his  intelligence. 
Well  has  it  been  observed  by  a  modem  writer*  that,  in  some  steam-engines, 
the  steam,  after  having  performed  its  office  of  raising  and  depressing  the 
piston,  passes  into  the  condenser  and  becomes  cold  water,  which — ^being 
in  this  state  no  longer  fit  for  the  purpose  of  the  engine — is  again,  by 
means  of  pipes,  conveyed  into  the  boiler  to  be  converted  into  st^m. 
That  all  this  is  the  effect  of  design,  we  are  so  fully  convinced  by  the  very 
sight  of  it,  that,  were  the  designer  to  stand  visibly  before  us,  and  declare 
it  was  his  contrivance,  we  would  not  be  more  certain  of  the  fact  of 
design.  And  even  if  we  never  before  had  seen  a  steam-engine,  still,  if 
we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  mechanical  contrivances,  oar 
certainty  on  this  point  would  not  be  less.     Now,  in  the  human  body,  the 

*  Hennell's  Christian  Theism,  p.  33,  second  edit.|  from  whieh  able  work  lbs  happy 
iUustration  now  introduced  is  abridged. 
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arterial  blood,  after  having  supplied  nourishment  to  the  various  glands, 
becomes  unfit  for  further  use,  and  is  by  a  system  of  veins,  carried  back 
to  the  heart, — that  very  part  which,  by  a  connection  with  the  lungs,  con- 
tains a  provision  for  re-converting  it  into  arterial  blood.  Accordingly,  as 
similar  causes  produce  similar  effects,  the  circumstances  which  compel  us 
to  infer  a  mental  agency  in  the  former  case,  do  so  equally  powerfully  in 
the  latter.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  can  find  no  analogy  to  the  universe, 
because,  it  being  unique,  we  have  no  other  universe  with  which  to  com- 
pare this,  the  answer  is,  that,  as  we  can  compare  one  part  of  the  universe 
with  another  part,  namely,  ourselves  with  our  works,  the  analogy  arising 
therefrom  should  have  as  much  weight  as  if  we  could  compare  one 
universe  with  another;  so  that  the  proof  of  a  design  is  complete  in 
the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  of  a  designer — an  infinite, 
intelligent  First  Cause.  Such  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  Deity  is  much 
more  conclusive  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  book-revelations,  which* 
at  least,  are  liable  to  be  altered  and  even  forged, — much  more  conclusive 
than  the  inconsistent  and  absurd  tale  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  a 
God,  in  the  shape  of  a  man ;  liable  to  all  the  infirmities,  foibles,  and 
follies  of  man ;  and  even  to  the  very  death  incident  to  man.  Nor  does 
Nature  teach  us  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God.  She  does  not,  like 
the  Christian  faith,  teach  us  the  absurdity  of  paying  our  adorations  to 
three  distinct  Divine  Persons,  or  Gods,  whose  characters  are  diversified 
and  contradictory ;  thereby  distracting  our  minds,  dividing  our  affections 
and  homage,  and  confounding  our  ideas. — She  does  not  teach  us  to 
worship  God  the  Father  as  consuming  fire ;  as  a  God  of  wrath  and 
vengeance ;  as  enveloped  in  dark  clouds ;  as  sitting  morose  on  his  terrible 
throne,  dooming  all  the  human  race  to  eternal  woe ; — to  worship  God  the 
Son  as  arrayed  in  loveliness  and  charming  beauty ;  as  having  carried 
death  to  the  regions  of  immortality;  as  having  laid  bare  his  guiltless 
bosom  that  God  the  Father  might  plunge  into  it  his  fatal  dagger,  in  order 
that  atoning  blood  might  be  sprinkled  over  his  eternal  throne,  and  the 
burning  anger  of  an  incensed  Deity  might  thus  be  pacified ;  and  as  being 
continually  engaged  in  the  humiliating  work  of  imploring  God  the  Father 
to  confer  favours  upon  sinful  men ; — to  worship  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sometimes  as  the  father  of  God  the  Son,  at  other  times  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Son,  and  as  a  Deity  whose  office  is  to  regenerate,  sanctify,  and 
purify  the  children  of  men,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  to  appear  before  Grod 
the  Father,  dressed  in  white  robes,  wearing  crovms,  and  playing  upon 
harps.  No ;  Nature,  all  whose  works  proclaim  but  one  God,  neither 
demands  nor  suggests  for  her  Creator  such  irrational  worship.  She 
points  out  only  one  God,  of  absolute  unity,  to  whom  to  pay  homage  and 
adoration, — one  Deity,  whose  glory  fills  the  universe,  and  whose  presence 
pervades  unbounded  space ! — One  infinite,  intelligent  First  Cause,  whose 
existence  and  attributes  are  much  more  clearly  taught  in  his  works  than 
in  a  Hebrew  Bible,  with  ito  nekoodoth,  its  leshon  sachar  and  leshon  nekawah, 
and  its  aithan  moshe  wechalev ; — much  more  intelligibly  and  positively  than 
by  a  thousand  visions  and  dreams,  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  barbarous 
patriarchs  and  fanatic  prophets ; — much  more  convincingly  than  by  a 
miUion  of  Sheehinahs,  or  an  equal  number  of  great  lights  and  voices^ 
saying,  "  Saul !  Saul ! "  or  «'  Peter,  arise,  kiU,  and  eat."    Nature,  unlike 
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calculated,  as  they  are,  to  ensure  hie  happiness.  Away,  then,  with  such 
a  harharous  doctrine  as  eternal  damnation,  which  is  fit  only  for  the 
tyrants  of  the  East,  where  it  originated.  In  this  world,  the  laws  of 
nature  punish  njan  adequately,  for  every  violation  of  them, — for  every 
offence  he  commits.  Why,  then,  dream  of  an  eternal  punishment  in 
another  world?  Why  imagine  that  man  sins  in  one  world,  and  is 
punished  in  another  ?  Where  lies  the  necessity  of  this  ?  or  where  is  there 
anything  bearing  the  least  analogy  to  it  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  man  is 
punished  in  the  present  life  for  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  Creator  ? 
Wherefore  the  fancy  that  he  will  again  be  punished  in  another  life  ?  How 
much  more  in  harmony  with  reason,  with  the  indications  of  nature,  with 
the  character  of  God,  it  is  that,  if  he  has  destined  man  to  live  in  another 
world,  he  has  also  ordained  that  he  shall  therein  enjoy  all  the  good,  all 
the  pleasure  and  happiness,  of  which  he  is  capable  I 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  is  between  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
and  that  of  nature, — between  the  doctrine  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  God's 
Word,  and  that  of  what  is  positively  knowu"to  be  his  work,  in  regard  to 
man's  happiness  !  The  former  threatens  him  with  eternal  torments,  if  he 
does  not  exercise  blind  faith  in  unintelligible  dogmas ;  and  even  if  he  does, 
promises  him  naught,  in  this  world,  but  affliction,  misery,  and  woe.  The 
latter  guarantees  to  him  a  life  of  happiness,  if  he  only  strive  to  understand 
and  obey  the  natural  laws.  How  clearly  this  indicates  that,  to  study  the 
laws  nature  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  man,  and  to  obey  them  should 
be  his  religion,  his  virtue,  his  devotion !  Disobedience  to  these  is  the 
very  essence  of  evil;  and  obedience  to  them  is  actual  virtue.  By  the 
former,  man  incurs  pain  and  misery ;  by  the  latter,  he  obtains  pleasure 
and  happiness.  It  is  true  that  these  laws  are  numerous,  and  can  be  learnt 
by  man,  like  all  other  things,  only  gradually.  But  even  this  gradual 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  is  to  him  an  important  source  of  happiness. 
If  he  acquired,  at  once,  all  the  knowledge  possible  to  be  gained  of  this 
world,  or  if,  at  his  birth,  he  were  endued  with  this  knowledge,  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties — the  superiority  of  which  constitutes  the  grand 
distinction  between  him  and  the  lower  animals — would,  afterwards,  be 
useless ;  having  no  field  of  exercise.  On  the  first  day  of  his  existence,  he 
would  reach  the  utmost  extent  of  his  knowledge,  so  that,  to  him,  every 
secret  of  nature  would  be  familiar,  and  therefore  devoid  of  interest.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  nothing  to  fear :  the  new  and  strange 
would  no  longer  excite  his  wonder,  or  gratify  his  curiosity :  the  pleasure 
which  he  now  experiences  in  making  new  discoveries  would  have  no  exist- 
ence ;  and  he  would  be  as  wise  when  bom  as  when  sevenscore  years. 
Hence,  it  is  clear  that  for  man  to  be  constituted  so  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand surrounding  objects  and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  only  by 
degrees,  is  much  more  conducive  to  his  happiness  than  if  he  had  been  at 
once  endued  with  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  nature.  His  mental  faculties 
are  thus  kept  in  gradual  activity ;  and  this  very  activity  constitutes  pleasure. 
Every  new  discovery  which  he  makes,  is  a  new  source  of  happiness.  To 
find  that  he  is  surrounded  with  objects,  the  qualities  of  which,  properly 
applied,  are  fitted  to  benefit  and  delight  him,  but  improperly  applied,  are 
calculated  to  injure  and  pain  him,  makes  him  feel  deeply  interested  in  the 
tudy  of  nature, — ^the  very  sphere  to  which  his  capacities  are  adapted. 
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Man's  gradually  increased  knowledge,  is  therefore  to  him,  a  source  of 
gradually  increased  happiness.  Nor,  with  the  most  rapid  strides  mankind 
can  make  in  acquiring  knowledge,  will  the  happiness  which  results  from 
their  gradual  progress,  diminish,  even  in  a  million  of  cycles.  So  vast, 
and  so  varied,  are  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  that  man  can  never 
exhaust  them,  so  as  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known, — ^to  have  no  more  to 
learu;  and,  consequently,  to  have  nothing  more  to  gratify  him.  If  the 
universe  is  infinite,  man's  knowledge  of  it  can  never  be  complete.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  a  period  at  which  mankind  shall  have  discovered  all 
the  natural  laws,  so  that  a  new  discovery  regarding  them  be  impossible; 
still  the  rising  generation  of  every  age,  not  being  bom  with  intuitive 
knowledge,  would  have  to  learn,  or,  at  least,  commit  to  memory,  and,  by 
observation,  verify  the  recorded  and  communicated  experience  of  their 
predecessors;  in  every  instance  of  which,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
would  be  new  to  them,  and  productive  of  the  pleasure  inseparably  con- 
nected with  new  philosophic  discoveries.  How  different,  in  its  results,  is 
this  gradual  mode  of  obtaining  knowledge,  from  the  alleged  mode  of 
acquiring  Christian  knowledge,  supernaturally  and  suddenly,  without  ob- 
servation or  experiment,  by  dreams,  visions,  revelations,  imaginary  divine 
influence,  and  other  miraculous  means,  productive,  not  of  pleasure  and 
happiness,  but  of  trouble,  mental  distraction,  and  misery!  By  this 
gradual  mode  of  knowing  God's  works  in  nature,  man's  love  of  the 
strange,  the  new,  the  excellent,  is  continually  gratified,  and  his  exer- 
tions are  rewarded.  Although  the  wonders  of  one  age  become  the 
familiar  things  of  the  next ;  yet,  the  mind  of  man,  in  reflecting  on  the 
success  of  his  predecessors,  is  thereby  stimulated  to  interrogate  nature 
more  closely,  and  is  buoyed  with  the  hope  of  making  some  new  dis- 
covery of  a  still  superior  character.  Thus,  is  this  gradual  acquisition  of 
knowledge  the  very  source  of  both  the  degree  of  happiness  which  man- 
kind at  present  enjoy,  and  also  of  a  much  higher  degree,  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  race  tends,  and  to  which,  doubtless,  it  will  ultimately 
attain,  when  no  longer  retarded  by  book-revelations,  nor  terrified  by  palpit 
thunders  of  eternal  torments. 


Section  IV. — thb  christian  doctrine  of  thb  bxistenck  and  powbr 
op  thb  dbvil  falacious  and  hi6blt  fbrnictous  to  tbb  xxbbcisb 
of  vibtuk — thb  absurdity  of  pratbb — tbb  doctrinb  of  original 
bin    dbrogatort   to   tbb   character  of  god,  and  pregnant  with 

MISCBIBF     TO     MANKIND — NO     TRACES     IN     MAN's     NATURE   THAT   HB    IS 

TAINTED   WITH     THE   SUPPOSED    SIN    OF    ADAlf DEATH   AN    INSTITUTION 

OF   NATURE,   FOR   BRNEVOLFNT   PURPOSES. 


Scarcely  less  absurd  and  pernicious  than  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
eternal  torments  is  that  of  the  existence  and  operations  of  the  Devil— 
"  the  God  of  this  world."  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  tell  us 
that  this  being — often  called  by  Jesus — "  the  prince  of  this  world" — was 
once  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  where,  before  the  creation  of  the  nniverae. 
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bat  after  the  prodaction  of  the  eternal  Son,  he  conspired  with  other 
wicked  spirits  of  that  holy  place,  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  Sovereign  of  the  regions  of  bliss.  In  his  contention  for  the 
throne  of  the  Omnipotent,  the  war  fiercely  raged  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  all  heaven  was  desolated.  At  length,  the  Lord  of  heaven  commis- 
sioned his  Son  to  rout  the  enemy.  This  Son  hurled  the  Devil  and  his 
army  into  hell.  After  their  expulsion,  the  Almighty  resolved  to  create  a 
world,  and  make  man.  But  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  Devil 
entered  Paradise,  and  ruined  this  man ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
Creator's  anger  was  roused,  not  against  the  Devil — the  cause  of  the 
mischief — but  against  the  man,  whom  he  condemned  to  suffer  eternal 
death.  To  prevent  this  punishment  from  being  inflicted,  however,  the 
Almighty  Son  promised  to  become  incarnate  and  die  for  man,  which  we 
are  told  he  did.  But  after  all  this,  the  Devil  still  remained  unconquered,— • 
could  still  triumph  over  Omnipotence, — is  still  going  about,  like  a  roaring 
lion, — is  still  leading  mankind  captive.  Such  is  the  description  given  of 
this  terrible  being  by  Christian  writers,*  and  such  all  orthodox  men 
believe  him  to  be. 

But  as  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  ways,  no  such  being  as  the  Devil  can 
possibly  exist  in  the  universe, — as  God  is  omnipotent,  and  unbounded  in 
goodness,  all  the  tales  about  the  Devil  are  "  cunningly  devised  fables." 
According  to  these  fables,  the  Devil  is  infinite — is  God — is,  in  the  Bible, 
called  ••  the  God  of  this  world."  He  has  successfully  opposed  the  Deity, 
from  eternity ;  he  has  obliged  htm  to  send  part  of  himself  to  this  world, 
to  suffer  and  die ;  and  he  will,  finally,  triumph  over  the  Deity  by  procuring 
the  damnation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race.  To  be  able  to 
do  all  this,  clearly  proves  the  Devil  infinite.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
there  are  two  infinities, — the  one  opposed  to  the  other, — the  one  good  and 
the  other  evil.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine  can  find  no  parallel, 
except  in  the  Persian  fables,  whence  probably  it  was  imported  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Infinity  being,  necessarily,  without  limits,  the  sup- 
position of  two  infinities  is  the  acme  of  absurdity.  The  bare  thought 
destroys  the  idea  of  Deity.  Indeed,  this  doctrine  implies  a  denial  that 
God  is  God,  and  suggests  the  probability  that  the  Devil  is  the  Omnipotent 
being.  For  it  teaches  that  he  has  frustrated  God  in  his  designs,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  is  more  powerful  than  God,  who,  if  there  were  thus  a 

•  Read  Bacon's  Works,  toI.  iv.  p.  505;  Boston's  Foarfold  State,  pp.  440, 441 ;  Paal's 
Epistles;  the  Revelation  of  John;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Watts's  Hjmns,  and  his 
Preface  to  Lyric  Poems,  &c.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  the  works  of 
Christian  writers  only,  the  notion  of  a  Devil  is  found.  This  doctrine,  like  all  other 
Christisn  dogmas,  is  evidently  of  a  heathen  oru;in.  It  is  found  in  productions  much 
older  than  either  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures.  In  the  Divine  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  we  have  an  account  of  several  wars  in  heaven  between  gods  and  devils. 
The  latter,  having  rebelled,  were  cast  into  a  region  of  darkness  and  sorrow. — See 
Holwel's  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  56,  et  al.  In  the  Mahabharat,  (lib.  i. 
e.  15.)  we  have  also  an  account  of  a  terrific  war  in  heaven,  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Milton's  description  of  the  Christian  Devil's  war.  The  doctrine  was  also 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  llie  war  of  the  Titans  and  the  Giants 
against  the  sovereign  god  Jupiter,  and  against  Saturn,  is  well  known.  Jupiter  sent  his 
son  to  defeat  these  rebels,  whom  lie  confined  under  Mount  iEtna— the  hell  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  had  a  pit  that  seemed  bottomless,  and  from  the  crater  of  which 
cams  fire,  brimstone,  irooke,  &e. 
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limit  to  his  power,  would  not  be  infinite,  and.  consequently,  not  God ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  Devil  is  not  proved  to  be 
limited,  and  may  therefore  be  infinite,  and  he  a  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  story  more  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  Almighty,—  more  incompatible  with  his  power,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  justice,  than  the  story  about  the  existence  and  exploits  of  the  Devil. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  even  a  Christian  dogma  which  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  productive  of  more  evil  consequences.  How  many  thoa- 
sands  of  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  their  perpetrators  screened 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  tempted  by  the  Devil !  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  persecuted,  and  pat 
to  death,  from  the  time  Moses  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  present  day,  for 
the  supposed  practices  of  whitchcraft  and  magic, — arts  imagined  to  have 
been  taught  them  by  the  Devil !  Our  own  statute-books  contain  many 
enactments,  which  ascribe  the  existence  of  these  arts  to  the  instigations  of 
this  supposed  being ;  and  evidently  imply  that  it  was  the  general  belief  that 
almost  every  crime  was  produced  by  his  agency.*  The  annals  of  various 
countries  show  that  almost  every  evil — physical  and  moral — incident  to 
man,  was,  formerly,  by  Christians  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Devil, 
his  angels,  his  witches,  and  his  wizards.  If  a  person  was  attacked  by 
sudden  disease,  or  insanity  ;  or  if  he  committed  suicide,  if  his  cattle  died, 
if  his  house  was  burnt  down,  if  a  member  of  his  family  suddenly  died,  or 
met  with  a  fatal  accident, — the  Devil  was  thought  to  be  the  cause,  and 
the  instrument  supposed  to  be  some  witch  or  wizard,  who  was  imnae- 
diately  sought  for,  and  put  to  death.  These  witches  and  wizards  were 
believed  to  have  sold  their  souls  to  the  Devil  for  the  supernatural  power 
he  conferred  upon  them  to  work  mischievous  miracles.  This  delosioa 
was  co-extensive  with  Christendom ;  and,  up  to  the  seven teentli  century » 
millions  of  human  beings,  as  the  Devil's  special  agents,  were  put  to  death. 
In  Germany  alone,  a  hundred  thousand  fell  victims  to  this  superstition ! 
and  in  England  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  were  burnt  for  the  same  cause; 
while  the  masses,  glorying  in  the  punishment,  sang  popular  airs,  as  they 
witnessed  it,  and  the  clergy  preached  "  witch  sermons."  Nobody  pitied 
the  fate  of  witches  and  wizards,  who  had  bartered  their  souls  with  the 
Devil.  Although  a  relative  might  sympathize  with  a  murderer,  yet,  if  he 
pitied  the  fate  of  one  of  these  agents  of  the  Devil,  however  nearly  related 
to  him,  he  was  himself  suspected  of  witchcraft ;  and  if  he  wept  at  seeing 
the  victim  wreathing  in  agony,  while  the  flames  burnt  his  flesh  to  a  cinder, 
he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  to  undergo  the  same  inhuman  death.  So  deeply 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  Christians  had  this  doctrine  become,  that  all,  from 
the  king  to  the  beggar,  believed  it,  and  that  it  pervaded  the  writings,  not 
only  of  the  divines,  but  of  the  historians,  the  poets,  and  philosophers. 
Profound  theologians  in  their  voluminous  works,  and  popular  preachers  in 
their  eloquent  sermons,  undertook  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  absolute 
certainty  that  the  Devil  thus  employed  men  and  women  to  do  his  work. 

•  It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  solemnitj  our  legislators,  only  about  three 
centuries  agn,  framed  enactments  against  witchcrafts,  and  how  stedfast  was  their  belief, 
in  its  reality.  See  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  2  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  9  Elis.  c.  16,  and  0  Geo.  II 
c.  5,  by  which  last  statute  the  laws  against  witchcraft  are  partially  repealed. 
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Nor  was  this  all ;  the  Christian  clergy  of  all  sects  taaght  that  the  world 
was  over-raa  with  evil  spirits,  who  were  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  alluring 
men  to  evil,  prompting  them  to  commit  murder  and  suicide,  and  invisibly 
injuring  their  corporeal  frames  in  a  thousand  modes, — that  the  Devil,  with 
myriads  of  his  angels  were  hovering  in  the  atmosphere,  and  frequently 
snatching  up  into  the  air,  men  and  women,  whom  they  carried  through 
the  aerial  regions,  for  thousand  of  miles,* — ^that  they  raised  storms,  caused 
earthquakes,  and  disturbed  physical  nature  in  innumerable  ways, — and  that 
they  descended  on  the  earth,  assuming  the  forms  of  various  living  animals, 
such  as  dogs,  cats,  bulls,  goats,  lions,  wolves,  men,  women,  and  children. 
But  what  a  vast  amount  of  evil  must  have  been  effected  by  such  a 
doctrine !  How  it  must  have  blighted  and  withered  all  the  higher  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  the  human  mind !  How  it  must  have  struck  terror 
into  every  nerve  1  Imagine  every  human  being  in  whole  communities, 
night  and  day,  shuddering  with  fear  either  that  he  would  meet  the  Devil,  or 
be  ruined  by  the  witchcraft  of  one  of  his  agents,  or  be  himself  accused 
of  witchcraft,  and  burnt  alive  !  Justly  does  Buckle  remark  that,  owing 
to  such  a  teaching  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  "  reason  gave  way,  and,  under 
the  frenzy  of  religious  mania,  the  hearers  of  God's  ministers  went  home 
and  dispatched  themselves."  They,  doubtless,  thought  death  and  the 
silent  grave  far  preferable  to  the  misery  into  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  this  terrible  doctrine.  All  the  good  that  Christianity  can  have  the 
least  pretension  of  having  effected,  from  its  first  promulgation  to  the 
present  hour,  is  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
injury  it  has  inflicted  on  mankind  by  this  doctrine  alone. 

But  even  as  the  doctrine  in  its  present  modified  and  comparatively 
refined  state — shorn  of  its  witchcraft  and  other  horrific  things — is  taught, 
what  a  discouragement  to  virtue  must  a  bare  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
Devil  effect !  llow  it  must  paralyze  all  the  moral  efforts  of  man  to  believe 
that  there  exists  a  being  who  is  continually  *'  suggesting  evil  thoughts  to 
his  mind," — a  being  who  **  is  always  at  his  elbow  inciting  him  to  evil 
deeds," — a  being  who  has  for  more  than  six  thousand  years  carried  on, 
with  considerable  success,  a  rebellious  war  against  the  Sovereign  Majesty 
of  the  universe, — a  being  who  is  able  to  baflie  the  designs  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  foil  the  purposes  of  Almighty  Power, — a  being,  from  whose 
attacks,  therefore,  finite,  erring,   dependent  man,   can  never  be  secure; 


*  No  one  who  is  accustomed  to  read  the  New  Testament  can  fail  to  perceive  that  this 
doctrine  pervades  it.  He  will  call  to  mind  such  phraser  aa — "The  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air," — **The  prince  of  this  world," — "The  prince  of  devils,**  &c.  Indeed,  all 
forms  of  the  doctrine  of  devils,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
true  that,  like  every  other  Christian  doctrine,  this  has,  owing  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, been  gradually  refined.  The  early  Christian  monks,  who  had  many  a  fierce  combat 
with  the  Devi),  represented  him  very  much  like  the  Egyptian  Devil — a  hu^e  monster 
with  horns,  a  long  tail,  cloven  feet,  and  dragon's  wiogs.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Christian  anchorites,  in  their  battles  with  this  preternatural  being,  gave  him  many  a 
sore  cudgelling  with  their  clubs,  till  he  groaned  aloud,  and  limped  away  howling,  They, 
frequently,  chopped  off  pieces  of  his  tail ;  and  sometimes  held  him  by  the  nose  with  a 
pair  of  led-hot  tongs.  To  what  a  deplorable  state  human  nature  must  have  been  reduced 
by  superstition,  before  it  could  be  susceptible  of  »uch  a  delusion.  For  more  iiiforuin* 
tion  of  the  Devil  of  the  middle  ages,  see  Buckle's  Uistortj  of  Ctcilizatiun,  Dr.  Mdckay's 
Popular  DelutioHtf  &e. 
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and  against  the  overwhelming  strength  of  whose  temptations  it  is  useless 
for  him  to  struggle !  How  such  a  creed  must  reduce  its  cherisher  to  a 
state  of  supine  despair  of  ever  obtaining  a  victory  over  such  a  mighty 
monster !  How  it  must  damp  all  his  nobler  projects,  and  weaken  all  his 
exertions  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  !  How  the  recollection  that  the  "  God 
of  this  world  "  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  God  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
converting  them  from  a  state  of  happy  immortality  into  one  of  misery  and 
eternal  death,  overwhelms  him  with  despondency !  And,  above  all,  how 
the  thought  strikes  terror  into  his  heart,  that  because  "  the  God  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  his  mind,"  and  hath  tempted  him  to  sin,  he  shall  be 
punished  for  ever  and  ever ! 

But,  O  man !  if  thou  wouldst  but  look  at  Nature,  and  see  that,  by 
the  harmony  of  design,  and  unity  of  operation,  in  the  amazingly  various 
portions  of  the  universe,  she  proclaims  but  one  God,  matchless  in  power, 
boundless  in  goodness,  and  infinite  in  all  his  attributes, — ^that,  in  a  thou* 
sand  ways,  she  gives  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  absurd  notion  of  two 
Gods— the  one  infinitely  good,  and  the  other  infinitely  evil — thou  wouldst 
soon  abandon  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  existence  and  works  of  the 
Devil,  and  wouldst  adore  the  Deity  alone ;  not  distracting  thy  mind  about 
another  object,  which  is  supposed  to  claim  an  equal,  or  a  superior 
reverence.  Not  within  the  whole  sphere  of  nature  wilt  thou  find  the 
slightest  trace  either  of  the  existence  or  influence  of  the  supposed 
"prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'*  or  the  possibility  of  witchcraft.  The 
more  closely  thou  dost  examine  Nature,  who  loves  to  be  interrogated,  the 
more  fully  wilt  thou  be  convinced  of  this  fact.  Whatever  object  within  her 
whole  domains  appears  strange,  whatever  sound  disagreeable,  whatever 
efiPect  unaccountable,  she  invites  thee  to  scrutinize,  so  as  to  satisfy  thyself 
it  is  only  part  of  her,  and  of  her  operations.  Neither  in  repairing  to, 
nor  returning  from  her  temple,  at  midnight  or  noon,  wilt  thou  be  terrified 
or  haunted  by  an  angry  malignant  devil,  a  fiend,  a  sprite,  or  a  hag. 
Knowledge  of  her  ways,  called  Science,  has  abundantly  proved  to  her 
students,  that  these  phantoms  have  not,  and  never  had,  any  existence, 
except  in  the  fancy  of  the  superstitious  and  the  ignorant. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  religion  of  nature  is  incomparably  better 
calculated  than  Christianity  to  make  mankind  virtuous  and  happy,  and 
that  this  religion  actually  rewards  them  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  degree  of 
happiness  the  moment  they  reduce  into  practice  any  of  her  precepts,  cease, 
therefore,  O  man  !  to  spend  thy  valuable  time,  talent,  and  treasure,  upoa 
the  dreams  of  superstition,  which  hold  ont  hopes  that  will  never  be 
realized,  conjure  up  fears  that  have  no  foundation,  fill  thy  mind  with 
gloomy  desponding  thoughts,  and  render  thy  life  one  of  disquietude  by 
day  and  of  fear  by  night.  Cease  to  seek  God  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nature ;  cease  to  ask  him  to  confer  blessings  by  supernatural  means,  of 
which  thy  mind  can  have  no  conception  ;  cease  from  the  absurd  practice 
of  praying  to  the  Deity  to  perform  miracles, — to  violate  the  laws  of  nature 
for  thy  convenience ;  but  study  to  know  and  obey  these  laws,  by  which 
thou  wilt  learn  the  will  of  thy  Creator,  and  obey  his  commands.  Instead 
of — with  pretended  humility  and  bended  knees — finding  fault  with  the 
All-wise  God,  and  telling  him  what  he  should  do,  and  what  he  should  not 
do,  what  he  should  bestow,  and  what  he  should  not  bestow, — instead  of 
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praying  for  raia  when  it  is  sanshine,  and  sanshine  when  it  is  rain, — 
instead  of  attempting  to  direct  the  Unerring,  and  persuade  the  Un- 
changeable to  alter  his  mind,  adore  him  for  his  infinite  goodness  displayed 
throaghont  all  nature.  Perceive  that  by  the  wise  and  eternal  laws  of  the 
universe,  cause  and  effect  are  indissolably  connected, — that  the  latter 
follows  the  former,  in  inevitable  saccessioo,  and  cannot  be  changed  at  the 
request  of  man.  Learn  that,  if  this  could  be  done,  the  whole  harmonious 
system  of  nature  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  thy  selfish  desire,  Re- 
lingnish  the  foolish  and  even  blasphemous  notion,  cherished  by  Christians 
in  every  age,  that  God  pours  his  rage  upon  man,  by  witholding  rain  and 
warmth,  by  causing  excessive  heat  or  incessant  rain,  so  as  to  send  famine 
on  earth, — by  causing  earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightening,  hurricanes, 
plagues,  disorders,  accidents,  sudden  deaths,  the  loss  of  worldly  goods, 
and  a  thousand  other  calamities,  which  superstitious  people  believe  to  be 
direct  judgments  from  heaven,  and  to  be  averted  by  fervent  prayers. 
But  as  the  universe  is  governed  by  fixed  laws  ;  or — ^to  use  the  language  of 
theology — ^as  "  all  events  are  decreed  by  the  wisdom  of  an  infinite  God," 
millions  of  saints  cannot  alter  the  least  thing  in  the  course  of  nature.  Do 
not  imagine  that  thou  canst,  by  eloquent  addresses  to  the  All-pervading 
Spirit,  move  his  afiections,  as  pathetic  orators  move  the  hearts  of  their 
mortal  hearers ;  or  arouse  His  compassion,  by  earnest  intreaties,  as  clever 
beggarsy  by  their  importunities,  excite  the  pity  of  charitable  men. — The 
Deity  is  not  susceptible  of  these  human  passions  and  emotions :  thou 
canst  work  no  change  in  him,  or  make  him  do  aught  because  thou  aakest. 
To  imagine  that  thou  canst,  is  to  entertain  a  most  low  and  grovelling 
notion  of  him, — is  to  degrade  him  to  a  level  with  thyself, — is,  in  a  word, 
impious !  Abandon,  therefore,  such  a  superstitious  practice,  and  learn 
to  adore  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  the  universe  in  a  manner  more  befitting 
thyself,  as  a  rational  being,  and  more  worthy  the  reverence  with  which 
thou  shouldst  regard  the  Unchangeable,  Infinite,  First  Cause,  whose 
wisdom  is  perfect,  and  whose  boundless  benevolence  shines  forth  in  every 
object  throughout  his  vast  and  stupendous  creation.* 


*  It  ifl  true  that  Bome  of  the  most  enlightened  Christian  dinoes  of  modern  times, 
perceWing  the  [absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  have  considerably  modified  it, 
aod  have  spoken  of  it  in  language  almost  as  strong  as  that  we  have  just  employed, 
reducing  its  use  entirely  to  making  man's  mind  more  devotional.  Dr.  Blair,  (Serm.  19.) 
after  dwelling  on  the  immutablily  of  the  Deity,  and  showing  that  "  the  whole  system  of 
his  government  is  fixed,  and  his  laws  are  irrevocable,"  asks,  in  anticipation  of  an 
objection, — "  To  what  purpose,  it  may  be  urged,  is  homage  addressed  to  a  Being  whose 
purpose  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  *  to  whom  our  righteousness  eztendeth  not ; '  whom  by  no 
arguments  we  can  persuade,  and  by  no  supplication  we  can  mollify  ?  The  objection 
would  have  weight  if  out  religious  addresses  were  designed  to  work  any  alteration  on 
God ;  either  by  giving  him  information  of  what  he  did  not  know ;  or  by  exciting 
afiections  which  he  did  not  possess ;  or  by  inducing  him  to  change  measures  which  he 
had  previously  formed.  But  they  are  only  crude  and  imperfect  notions  of  religion  which 
can  suggest  such  ideas.  The  change  which  our  devotions  are  intended  to  make,  is  upon 
ourselves,  not  upon  the  Almighty.  Their  chief  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  good  dis- 
positions which  they  raise  and  cherish  in  the  human  souL"  In  like  manner,  an  able 
theologian,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  under  the  word,  Praytr^  writes: — "The 
Being  that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by  laws  that  are  inflexible,  because  they  are  the 
best ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  can  be  induced  by  prayers,  oblation^  or  sacrifices,  to  vary 
his  plan  of  goTcmmeat,  is  an  impious  thought,  which  degrades  the  Deity  to  a  level  with 
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But  here,  oae  of  the  orthodox  school,  who  has,  through  along  Chris- 
tian life,  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Deity  as  man,  conversing  familiarly 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  dining  on  veal,  butter,  milk,  and  cake,  with  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  and  wrestling,  like  a  mighty  giant  with  Jacob,  would,  possibly* 
say,  — "  I  cannot  worship  God  without  atking  him  for  blessings : — I  must 
pray  for  his  grace,  from  day  to  day,  to  enable  me  to  quench  the  firey  darts 
of  the  wicked  ;  and  my  corrupt  and  fallen  nature,  always  prone  to  sin. 
requires  me  to  pray  for  forgiveness  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
Saviour."  But  pause  !  The  doctrine  of  thy  "corrupt  and  fallen  nature  " 
or  of  original  sin,  is  not  a  whit  less  pernicious  in  its  effects,  or  less  revolt- 
ing  to  reason,  than  are  the  Christian  dogmas  tdready  noticed.  It  calls 
upon  you  to  believe  that  two  human  beings  had  been  created  perfect  and 
immortal, — that  they  were  surrounded  with  every  enjoyment  they  could 
possibly  desire, — that  they  had  full  authority  over  all  objects  in  nature, 
with  the  exception  of  one  tree,  which,  they  were  told,  possessed  the 
strange  power  of  imparting  to  them  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
converting  them  almost  into  Gods, — that  a  being  called  the  Devil  tempted 
the  female  of  this  happy  pair  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  this  marvel- 
lous tree,  and  to  give  some  of  it  to  her  mate, — that  God,  although  be  had 
said  that,  in  the  very  day  they  should  eat  of  this  fruit,  they  should  surely 
die,  did  not  immediately  inflict  the  threatened  punishment,  but  commuted 
it  into  transportation  from  the  delightful  fields  of  Eden, — that,  overlooking 
the  crime  of  this  disobedient  couple,  he  sentenced  the  whole  of  their 
unborn  progeny  to  all  the  miseries  of  life,  to  death,   and  the  endless 

lutD.  One  of  tliC8e  inflexible  laws  is  the  connexion  established  between  certain  disposi- 
tion of  mind  and  human  happinesa.  We  are  enjoined  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  uuder  the  denomination  of  virtue,  not  because  our  virtuous  actions  can  in  anj 
degree  be  of  advantage  to  htm  by  whom  we  are  created,  but  because  they  neccssaiLlj 
generate  in  our  own  minds  those  dispositions  which  are  essential  to  our  ultimata 
happiness."  Lord  Karnes  (Sketches.  Book  iii.  sk.  3.  chap.  3.)  uses  almost  precisely  tha 
same  words.  Dr.  Leech  man,  formerly  the  Principal  of  Glasgow  College,  advances  tho 
same  views,  in  a  sermon  on  prayer  (serm.  iii.  p.  192.)  saying — "God  is  not  subject  to 
those  sudden  passions  and  emotions  of  mind  which  we  feel,  nor  to  any  change  of  Lis 
measures  and  conduct,  by  their  influence :  He  is  nol  wrought  upon  attd  changed  h*f  our 
prayers;  for  with  him  there  is  no  variableness  nor  ihadow  of  tnrtiing.  Prayer  only  works 
its  effect  upon  us,  as  it  contributes  to  change  the  temper  of  our  minds."  Such  are  the 
concessions  which  reason,  and  common  sense  have  driven  these  writers,  as  well  as  mauy 
others,  to  make,  regarding*  the  use  of  prayer.  It  is,  however,  a  concession  made  at  the 
expense  of  denying,  in  eftect,  the  truth  of  the  Bible — the  very  foundation  of  their  faith. 
No  fact  is  more  capable  of  demonstration  than  that  this  book,  in  a  vast  number  of  place*, 
clearly  teaches  that  men's  prayers  influence  the  deity  so  as  to  make  him  change  his 
course  of  action.  God  is  made  to  say  to  Abimelech  that,  if  Abraham  prayed  for  Lim, 
be  would  be  kept  alive.  \Mien  the  Lord  was  dibpleased,  and  his  anger  kindled,  so  thac 
be  sent  fire  to  burn  the  people,  Moises  ptayed  unto  the  Loid,  who  then  refrained  from 
burning  any  more  of  them.  Hannah  prayed  for  a  child,  and  God  granted  her  request, 
Elias  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  the  result  was  that  it  did  dot  rain  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  prayed  for  rain,  and  rain  came.  **  Th« 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick.*' — "  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availelh  mucli."  An  angel  told  the  old  priest  Zacharias  that  his  prayer  had  been  heard  ; 
and  also  gave  Cornelius  a  similar  assurance.  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  whatever  they 
asked  in  prayer,  believing,  tlicy  should  receive. — Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you — Every- 
one that  asketh,  rercivetli — Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it— I  will  pray  th« 
F«iber  and  ha  shall  give  you  another  comforUr.  That  man's  prayer  influences  the 
conduct  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  is  a  doctrine  which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  book. 
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torments  of  hell.— that,  instead  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  the  author 
of  this  mischief — the  Devil,  he  poured  his  wrath  upon  the  poor  creature 
whose  form  the  God  of  this  world  had  either  assumed  or  entered,  dooming 
it  to  walk  on  its  helly  and  eat  dust,— and  that,  not  (satisfied  with  cursing 
the  faultless  serpent,  he  cursed  the  ground,  because  of  Adam,  and  de- 
clared it  should  produce  but  thorns  and  thistles.  Such  is  the  popular, 
and  such  the  Scriptural  idea  of  what  orthodox  divines  term  original  sin ; 
by  which  is  meant  that  the  unborn  race  of  Adam — all  mankind  that  ever 
existed,  that  exist,  and  ever  will  exist — were  participators  in  his  crime, 
which  was  that  of  "  eating  of  one  apple,"  and  were  consequently  damned 
to  all  eternity,  for  this  sin  of  their  progenitor.  A  more  absurd  and 
grossly  unjust  doctrine  could  not  be  propounded.  It  ignores  all  proper 
notions,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  of  justice,  and  makes  the  Deity  the 
roost  revengeful,  and  malignant  being  imaginable.  His  wrath  is  made  to 
pursue  men  as  long  as  one  of  their  race  is  on  earth,  for  an  offence  with 
the  commission  of  which  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  ;  and  after  they 
depart  this  life,  the  same  rage  is  made  to  be  poured  upon  them  incessantly, 
for  eternal  ages !  Not  only  is  this  doctriae  unworthy  of  God ;  not  only  is 
it  a  blasphemy  against  Infinite  Goodness ; — it  is  pregnant  with  mischief 
to  mankind,  directly  leading  men  to  nvretchedness  and  despair.  It  depre- 
dates virtue,  destroys  parental  love,  and  suppresses  every  benevolent 
feeling — every  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  If 
roan  is  condemned  to  eternal  torments  before  he  is  born,  what  incentive 
is  left  him  for  endeavouring  to  be  good  and  happy  ?  If  it  is  his  very 
nature  to  ein, — if  he  is  incapable  of  performing  a  virtuous  act.  or  entertain- 
ing a  virtuous  thought,  as  the  Christian  creed  goes,  he  is  only  fulfilling 
the  law  of  his  nature  when  he  commits  the  most  depraved  vices,  and 
wallows  in  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  at 
effecting  any  improvement  in  him,  till  the  supernatural  grace  of  Chris- 
tianity is  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.  Thus  is  man,  who  is  commanded  to 
obey  God's  laws,  left  to  wander  about  the  earth,  utterly  incapable  of 
observing  these  laws,  in  consequence  of  an  inherent  sinful  nature,  and  is, 
at  length,  consigned  to  everlasting  punishment.  How  such  a  doctrine 
alienates  the  human  affections  from  God  !  How  it  makes  man  dread  and 
hate  his  Creator  as  a  tyrant,  instead  of  loving  him  as  a  father ;  seeing  that 
he  has  condemmed  him  to  misery  and  death — death  eternal — for  the  siu 
of  his  progenitor !  How  it  makes  him  fear  the  vengeance,  and  tremble  at 
the  wrath  of  Infinite  malignity,  while  it  withers  within  him  every  bene- 
volent sentiment,  and  blasts  in  his  bosom  every  pious  emotion !  How 
strongly,  by  way  of  example,  it  inclines  him  to  be  revengeful,  unjust,  and 
cruel  to  his  fellow- beings  !  How  it  makes  him  despise  and  hate  knowledge; 
seeing  that  God  condemned  his  race  to  eternal  misery  for  the  supposed 
sin  of  eating  of  **  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," — **  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise," — a  tree  which  God  himself  is  declared  to  have 
said,  had  actually  made  man  so  wise  as  **  to  know  good  and  evil," — a  tree 
whose  qualities,  consequently,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  make  man  happier 
and  better,  in  every  way !  How  different  is  this  doctrine  from  that  taught 
in  God's  works !  The  former  declares  that  man's  duty  is  to  refuse  know- 
ledge—is to  be  ever  ignorant,  and  content  with  blind  faith ;  and  dooms 
him  to  eternal  death,  if  he  becomes  wise  !     But  the  latter  daily  furnishes 
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him  with  additional  proofs  that  the  more  knowledge  he  acqairea  the 
happier  he  becomes.  How  the  doctrine  of  "  the  fall "  makes  him  despise 
his  own  mental  faculties  and  external  senses — the  only  powers  with  which 
he  has  been  endowed  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  truth  from  error -~ 
by  prohibiting  him  to  touch  a  tree  which  is  good  for  food,  and  pleasant 
to  the  eyes !  How  it  makes  him  distrust  the  righteousness  of  God,  who  is 
declared  to  have  said  that  in  the  day  Adam  would  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  he  should  surely  die,  whereas  he  lived  afterwards  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years!  With  what  hatred  it  makes  him  regard  his  Maker, 
seeing  that  he  is  the  author  of  his  misery, — that  having  created  him.  he 
placed  him  in  Eden  with  a  disposition  to  sin, — that  he  foreknew  he  would 
sin,  and  wished  him  to  sin, — that  he  placed  before  him  a  tree  good  for 
food,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  much  to  be  desired  and  calculated  to  make  him 
wise, — that  he  brought  in  contact  with  him  the  most  wily  of  his  creatures, 
in  order  to  tempt  him  to  violate  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  command 
he  had  given  him, — and  that,  because  his  capricious  command  was  thus 
passively  broken,  he  sentenced  him  to  endure  everlasting  torments  I  How 
this  doctrine  irresistibly  leads  its  believer  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity* 
injustice,  and  cruelty  of  his  Maker !  How  revolting  it  is  to  the  human 
mind  !     How  repugnant  to  common  sense  ! 

But  where  is  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  horrible  dogma  ?  Where 
is  there  to  be  found  the  least  indication  that  man  has  "  fallen,"  as  it  is 
termed,  and  is  not  now  as  virtuous,  as  pure,  and  as  sinless  in  his  nature  as 
the  very  first  moment  any  of  his  race  existed  on  this  globe  ?  Where  is 
there  within  the  whole  range  of  nature  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  "the  fall"  the  earth  produces  "thorns  and  thistles,"— 
that  the  rose  is  not  as  sweet,  the  lily  not  as  white,  the  pine-apple  not 
as  delicious,  the  sun  not  as  bright,  the  lion  not  as  tame,  now  as  ever  ? 
Where  is  there  aught  to  show  that  the  first  human  being  was  more 
virtuous  and  intelligent  than  any  man  in  the  present  age  ?  Is  there  not 
abundant  evidence  that  mankind,  from  age  to  age,  in  proportion  as 
scientific  knowledge  dispels  from  their  minds  the  gloom  of  superstition, 
increase  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness  ?  What  foundation  has  that 
Christian  doctrine  which  tends  to  discourage  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  race,  by  teaching  that  man  "  is,  of 
his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil,"  and  has  "  no  power  to  do  good  work," 
being  desperately  wicked,  and  "  born  unto  the  world  deserving  God's 
wrath  and  damnation  ?  "  The  history  of  the  human  race,  on  every  part  of 
the  globe,  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  from  the  most  savage  to  the  most 
polished,  flatly  contradicts  the  truth  of  this  horrible  dogma,  and  proclaims 
that  man,  naturally,  loves  what  is  truly  virtuous,  and  hates  what  is  really 
vicious ;  and  that  it  requires  wicked  examples  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind  before  he  loses  all  his  innate  sense  of  reverence  for  moral 
right.  Behold  how  innocent !  how  free  from  moral  guilt,  is  the  smiling 
happy  infant  in  the  maternal  arms  !  Does  its  cheerful  countenance  betray 
the  curse  of  £den  ?  Do  its  merry  eyes  and  affectionate  gestures  indicate 
that  its  '*  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ?  " 
Are  any  traces  of  the  poison  of  the  forbidden  fruit  discoverable  in  its 
dimpled  cheeks?  Is  there  anything  about  the  harmless  babe  which 
warrants  the  horrific  assertion  of  a  celebrated  Calvinistic  preacher  of  the 
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present  century,  that  "  hell  is  paved  with  infants  not  a  span  long,  for  the 
glory  of  God  ?  "  Ye  mothers  !  ye  fathers  !  do  not  your  feelings  recoil 
from  the  very  contemplation  of  such  a  horribly  barbarous  doctrine, — a 
doctrine  which  not  only  alienates  your  affections  from  your  offispring,  but  is 
an  outright  blasphemy  against  God  ?  Abandon,  therefore,  a  creed  which 
teaches  such  monstrous  dogmas,  and  study  Nature,  whose  operations  will 
soon  convince  you  that  God  punishes  only  the  individual  who  trans- 
gresses,— punishes  only  in  proportion  to  the  offence,  and  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  offender.  Nature  will,  by 
contrast,  teach  you  the  frivolity  of  a  law  that  prohibited  the  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  a  particular  tree,  not  because  it  contained  anything  physicially 
detrimental  to  the  human  frame,  but  because  a  command  had  been  given 
not  to  eat  it.  Nature  will  show  you  that,  if  her  laws  prohibit  yon  to  feed 
upon  hemlock,  opium,  and  other  poisonous  matter,  it  is  because  that,  if 
they  are  taken  in  undue  quantities,  they  will  cause  pain,  and  even  death  ; 
while,  nevertheless,  if  they  are  taken  in  adequate  portions,  and  at  proper 
seasons,  they  will  remove  pain,  and  cure  diseases, — their  appropriate  and 
benevolent  purposes.  Nature  will  teach  you  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  original  sin, — that  all  the  qualities  inherent  in,  and  transmitted  to  man, 
by  his  progenitors,  are  capable  of  being  modified;  so  that  the  bad  qualities 
contracted  by  parents,  through  violating  the  natural  laws,  and  transmitted 
to  the  offspring,  can  be  eradicated,  and  all  transmissible  good  qualities 
indefinitely  improved.  Nature  will  teach  you  that  man,  if  he  observed  her 
laws,  could  live  much  longer  and  happier  than  he  does, — that  death  is  not 
the  result  of  the  sin  of  Adam, — that  geological  facts  prove  that,  long 
before  man  existed  on  this  globe,  mortality  prevailed  among  animals,  and 
was  one  of  the  incidents  of  their  life,  not  only  by  natural  decay  and  the 
operation  of  physicial  forces,  but  by  the  destructive  propensities  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  destined  to  prey  on  living  beings, — that  man's  own  con- 
stitution, which  is  carnivorous,  is  evidently  destined  to  be  ternimated 
by  death, — that,  under  the  natural  laws,  even  death  has  a  benevolent 
tendency, — that  when  man  has  lived  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
organic  laws,  till  he  is  old,  and  his  frame  fairly  worn  out,  the  pain  of  death 
is  scarcely  felt, — that  the  pain  attending  premature  death  is  a  punishment 
for  infringements  of  the  organic  laws, — that  the  object  of  this  punishment 
is  to  impress  the  living  with  the  importance  of  obeying  these  laws,— that 
when  death  occurs  during  the  early  or  middle  period  of  life,  it  is  the  result 
of  a  departure  from  the  physicial  and  origan ic  laws, — ^that,  in  premature 
death,  even  that  of  an  infant,  a  benevolent  principle  is  discernible,  in  re- 
leasing from  misery  a  being  whose  organic  disease,  inherited  from  the 
errors  of  his  progenitors,  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  remedial  process, 
and  in  giving  a  guarantee  to  the  human  race  against  the  future  trans- 
mission of  his  malady,  by  hereditary  descent, — that  the  termination  of  the 
life  of  such  a  child,  therefore,  is  so  far  in  design  from  the  cruelty  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  "  infants  not  a  span  long"  to  pave  the  bottom  of  hell,  that 
It  is  an  act  of  the  most  merciful  character, — that  as  death  in  the  early,  as 
well  as  the  middle  period  of  life,  is  a  benevolent  arrangement,  so  it  is  in 
old  age,  when  an  individual  has  been  rendered,  by  time,  incapable  of  either 
usefulness  or  enjoyment;  and  when  he  would  feel  no  pain  in  his  last 
moments  had  it  not  been  for  a  violation  of  the  natural  laws  on  his  part,  or 
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that  of  his  progenitors,  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved, — that  death. 
so  far  from  being'  the  consequence  of  original  sin.  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  of  organisation,  being  implied  in  birth,  growth,  maturity, 
decay,  and  old  age,  as  completely  as  spring  and  summer  imply  autumn  and 
winter.  — (Combe's  Constitution,  chap.  i.  et  seq.)  Yes,  nature  will  teach 
you  all  this,  and  much  more.  But  how  different  her  lessons,  regarding- 
death,  its  cause,  utility,  and  consequences,  from  the  lore  of  Christian 
theology  !  How  much  more  rational,  more  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
cieation,  and  more  worthy  of  a  perfectly  just,  wise,  and  benevolent  Deity 
are  the  former  than  is  the  latter,  which  teaches  that,  owing  to  the  sia 
of  Adam,  man  is  capable  of  performing  no  good  act  acceptable  to  his 
Maker, — that  all  hid  vices  are  vices  of  his  nature,  which  have  belonged  to 
all  generations  of  men  from  the  present  to  the  first  that  ever  lived,  and 
which  his  successors  will  for  ever  inherit, — that  God  is  his  enemy,  and 
regards  his  nature  as  not  having  been  created  by  him,  but  as  the  work 
of  the  Devil !  How  this  makes  him  regard  his  fellow-beings  as  he  is  told 
that  God  regards  him  !  How  it  alienates  his  affections  from  both  God 
and  man !  How  reckless  it  makes  him  as  to  his  moral  obligations  to 
either  !  How  it  makes  him  dread  the  one  as  an  implacable  foe,  and  hate 
the  other  as  a  base  villain  I 


Section  V. — the  christian  doctrink  of  thr  atonement  at  variancb 

WITH    god's    works     IN    NATJRB  — DBNIK8     THE     SS8KNTIAL    ATTRIBUTES 

OP     THE     DBITY — IS    REPUGNANT    TO    REASON AN     ATONKMKNT    FOR    8IN 

IMPOSSIBLE TO  KNOW  THAT  EVERY  ACT  MUST  BEAU  ITS  OWN  CON- 
SEQUENCE THE  BTKONGEST  POSSIBLE  INCENTIVE  TO  VIRTUE — MAX's 
INNATE  DESIRE  OF  VIRTUE  AM)  1JAPPKNES8 — THE  UTTER  FAILURE  OP 
CURISTIAMT7  TO  AMELIORATE  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RACE. 


It  may  be  urged  that  although  the  Christian  theology  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  torments  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  yet  it  teaches  that 
an  atonement  has  been  made  by  Christ  for  man's  sins,  so  as  not  to  leave 
him  in  the  hopeless  state  just  described.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, like  all  other  Christian  dogmas,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
creation  of  man's  fertile  brain.  The  very  notion  of  an  atonement  is  at 
utter  variance  with  all  the  works  of  God  in  nature,  wherein  the  infringe- 
ment of  each  of  his  laws,  is  attended  with  its  own  punishment.  This 
doctrine,  as  taught  by  the  most  celebrated  Christian  divines,  depicts  God 
as  a  revengeful  Being,  who,  because  his  mandates  have  been  disreguarded, 
curses  creation,  condemns  the  whole  human  race  to  endless  misery,  and 
plunges  his  sword  into  the  innocent  bosom  of  his  only  Son,  who  is  also  a 
God !  Such  a  notion  of  Deity  sets  man's  reason  at  defiance,  and  wounds 
all  his  better  feelings.  That  God,  in  all  whose  works  shines  forth  infinite 
benevolence,  should  doom  all  mankind  to  the  ever- burning  fiames  of  hell» 
because  the  first  man  he  ever  created  disobeyed  his  will  in  eating  a  certain 
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apple, — that  another  God.  namely.  God  the  Son,  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God  the  Father,  and  incline  him  to  overlook  man's  offence,  was 
obliged  to  descend  to  this  world,  and  be  put  to  death  on  a  cro«s.  between 
two  theives, — and  that,  after  all  this,  only  a  portion  of  the  human  race, 
will  God  the  Father,  exempt  from  eternal  perdition,  are  such  a  complica- 
tion of  blasphemy  and  nonsense,  so  widely  at  variance  with  any  just  notion 
of  the  perfections  of  Deity,  that  reason  rejects  with  indignation. 

Christian  divines,  however,  gravely  argue  that,  man  having  sinned 
against  an  infinite  God,  his  sin  was  infinite,  and  therefore  required  an 
infinite  atonement,  which  could  be  made  only  by  God,  who,  consequently, 
took  human  nature  and  died  on  the  cross.  But  these  divines  appear  to 
forget  that  they  have  "  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,"  equal  in  all 
attributes,  and  that  all  the  attributes  of  each  are,  consequently,  infinite. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurd  notion  of  more  than  one  infinity,  if  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  equal  with  the  Father,  man  must  have  sinned 
against  all  three,  and  the  infinite  Justice  of  each  must  have,  thereby,  been 
offended.  Still,  we  hear  of  the  Son  giving  satisfaction  only  to  the  justice 
of  the  Father.  Did  not  the  justice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  even  of  the 
Son  himself,  alike  demand  satisfaction  ?  Christian  writers  ignore  the 
justice  of  these  two  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  But  why  ?  Were  they 
not  Divine  Personages  when  man  sinned  }  Or  are  God  the  Son  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  alike  destitute  of  the  attribute  of  justice  ?  The  natural 
inference  from  Christian  theology  is,  that  God  the  Son  is  not  possessed  of 
the  attribute  of  justice,  that  God  the  Father  is  destitute  of  the  attribute 
of  mercy,  and  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  destitute  of  both  these  attri- 
butes. Again,  who  made  the  atonement  ?  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and 
death.  Was  Christ  God  ?  Yes.  Then  God  suffered  and  died ;  which  is 
an  absurdity — an  impossibility !  "  No,"  answers  Christian  theology, 
"  the  Godhead  and  manhood  were  joined  together  in  one  person,  still 
only  the  manhood  of  Christ  suffered  and  died."  Then  it  was  only  the 
man  Jesus  who  died ;  and  the  atonement  of  a  man  could  not  be  infinite. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  "the  Godhead  and  the  manhood  were  joined 
together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,"  then  God  must  have  died. — 
(See  Harris's  Lectures  on  Trinitarianism.)  Further,  if  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  be  viewed  as  only  one  God,  then  man  must  have  sinned 
against  this  "  Triune  God,"  and  therefore  against  Christ  as  part  of  the 
Godhead;  so  that  on  this  view  of  the  question,  again,  we  are  driven  to 
the  same  conclusion, — that  either  he  gave  satisfaction  for  sin  committed 
against  himself,  or  that  man  had  sinned  only  against  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  if  Christ  gave  satisfaction  for  sin  committed  against 
himself,  to  whom  gave  he  that  satisfaction  ? — to  himself,  by  dying  ?  And 
if  there  was  an  infinite  satisfaction  required  for  the  sin  commited  against 
Christ  himself,  as  an  infinite  Person —  a  Deity,  where  is  the  satisfaction 
given  for  sin  committed  against  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, — both 
infinite,  and  both,  therefore,  demanding  an  infinite  satisfaction  .' 

The  more  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  investigated,  the  more 
glaring  its  absurdity  and  impossibility  appear.  It  represents  the  Deity  as 
withholding  his  mercy,  even  from  the  penitent,  till  a  full  satisfaction  is 
made  to  justice,  and  therefore  precludes  the  idea  that  God  is  either 
mercifui  or  forgiving ;  nay,  in  asserting  that  the  Father  sent  his  owq 
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innocent  Son  to  be  punished  instead  of  guilty  raen,  it  denies  that  God  is 
just.  A  doctrine  which  transfers  the  guilt  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent* 
and  makes  man  sin  in  fact  and  suffer  by  proxy,  whilst  it  makes  Christ  sin 
by  proxy  and  suffer  in  fact,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  moral  recti* 
tude.  The  transference  of  guilt  is  not  only  unjust,  but  impossible ;  for  an 
innocent  person  cannot  feel  himself  guilty.  If,  with  Christians,  we 
imagine  that  only  ChrisVs  human  nature  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  still, 
he  could  never  thus  make  an  infinite  atonement  to  pacify  the  infinite  anger 
of  the  Father.  For,  if  he  suffered  only  in  his  human  nature,  he  could,  as 
man,  have  no  terror  of  a  guilty  conscience  ;  and  could  suffer  nothing  but 
the  pain  which  ordinarily  attended  the  death  of  crucifixion.  Will  any  one 
dare  assert  that,  as  God,  he  could  suffer  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  ? 
Again,  if  he  was  innocent,  will  any  one  dare  assert  that,  as  man,  be  did 
suffer  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience?  Such  an  atonement  as  that 
imagined  by  Christians  is  utterly  impossible.  Indeed,  any  atonement  for 
sin  is  impossible ;  for  every  sin,  or  violation  of  God's  laws,  produces  its 
own  punishment.  A  sin,  without  its  consequent  punishment,  is  as  im- 
possible as  a  cause  without  an  effect.  The  latter  is,  by  the  author  of 
nature,  made  inevitably  to  follow  the  former,  in  order  to  correct  the  errors 
of  roan.  In  a  word,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  a  tissue  of 
the  grossest  absurdities  that  can  be  imagined,  tending  to  brutalise  man» 
and  outrage  the  moral  character  of  God.  That  the  Being  who  pervades 
the  universe  was  confined  to  the  womb  of  Mary, — ^that  the  infinite  Spirit, 
who  alone  possesseth  immortality,  was  scourged,  crucified,  and  put  to 
death,  on  Mount  Calvary,  for  the  sins  of  men,  is  the  climax  of  blas- 
phemous nonsense,  the  notion  of  which  can  have  originated  only  among' 
barbarous  people,  who  believed  that  the  life  of  a  man  was  a  most  precious 
oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity ;  and  who»  therefore,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  frequently  offered  up  human  sacrifices,  as  atonements  and 
redemptions.* 

*  That  this  fundamental  Christian  doctrine — the  atonement,  is  of  a  c^rotsly  paxan 
origin,  has  already  heen  amplj  shown  in  the  course  of  this  work. — (See  pp.  SS3 — 23S. 
322—334,  429,  430,  S27,  528.)  The  following  additional  proofs,  however,  are  given. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Plat.  lin.  453.)  says  that  those  who  were  offered  as 
expiating  sacrifices  to  the  Gods,  on  account  of  some  calamity,  were  called,  ca^opfiara, 
yunfien.  He  also  tells  us  that  this  custom  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  th« 
Athenians,  and  that  it  was  called  Ko^apiafioQ,  purification.  (Vid.  in  Equit.  lin.  1133.) 
Dr.  Dodridge  says  that  those  who  were  thus  made  expietoi7  sacrifices  to  the  heaUiea 
deities,  were  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  '*  and  loaded  with  curses,  affronts,  and 
injuries,  in  the  way  to  the  altar  at  which  they  were  to  bleed."  He  also  adds, — **  Suidas 
says  that  these  wretched  victims,  were  called,  Ka^apftara,  as  their  death  was  esteemed 
an  ejqyiation :  and  when  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  very  words  Fckov 
Ufpiyptjfia,  Tivov  Ka^apfia,  Be  thou  a  propitiation,  were  used  in  the  ceremony.*' 
Now,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  is  Jesus'a  blood  said  to  **  cleanse  (ca^opiCit)  us  from 
all  sin  "  ( 1  John  i.  7.), — to  have  purged  (Ka^apiofiov)  our  sins, — purged  (co^aptCcrai) 
with  blood,  &c.  (Heb.  i.  3;  ix.  14,  23,  23.)  The  Mexicans  worshipped  a  man  for  a 
whole  year  before  they  sacrificed  him  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  (Bicart's  Ceremonies.) 
The  Lacedemonians  frequently  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  Diana,  as  an  atonement 
for  sin.  (Pausan.  iii.  16.)  A  Christian  writer,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  in  a  lon^ 
article,  under  the  word  Atonement,  very  justly  remarks  that  **  the  practiee  of  atonement 
is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and  universality." — **  The  practice  of  general  atonement, 
among  the  heathen  nations,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  must  have  been  greatJj 
encouraged  by  a  certain  article  in  the  popular  creed.'* — **  At  the  earliest  date  to  which 
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Renounce,  therefcyre,  0  man !  this  remnant  of  paganism,  and  embrace 
the  religion  which  thy  Creator  teaches  in  nature,  whose  laws  punish  your 
sins — not  as  a  vengeance  taken  for  injury  or  insult — not  because  Divine 
justice  would  be  impugned  by  pardoning  the  guilty,  and  yet  would  be 
vindicated  by  punishing  the  innocent  in  his  stead — ^but  because  such  a 
punishment  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  offence,  as  an  inevitable 
sequence,  and  has  the  benevolent  effect  of  preventing  the  repitition  of  the 
offence.  To  know  that  there  is  no  pardon  for  violating  the  Creator's  laws 
in  nature, — to  know  that  every  act  must  produce  its  own  consequence,  is  a 
better  incentive  to  virtue,  and  a  stronger  motive  to  secure  happiness  than 
the  dream  of  a  thousand  atonements  for  sin.  Nothing  can  more  strongly 
incite  us  to  morality  than  to  know  that  every  act  is  irrevocable,  and  must 
bear  its  own  consequences, — that  every  deed  we  commit  must  remain,  for 
ever,  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  Nature,  and  bear  its  own  fruit — either 
pain  and  misery,  or  pleasure  and  happiness.  Were  all  mankind  actuated 
by  this  motive,  the  human  race  would  soon  make  such  strides  as  it  has 
never  yet  made  in  morality  and  the  means  of  happiness. 

Man  needs  not  go  further  than  his  own  feelings  in  proof  that  the 
desire  of  happiness  is  the  moving  principle  of  his  being,  permeating  every 
emotion  of  his  nature,  from  birth  to  old  age,  and  forsaking  him  only  when 
his  heart  ceases  to  beat  and  his  lungs  to  breathe.  According  to  the  very 
laws  of  his  constitution,  he  has  no  power  to  desire  misery,  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  if  he  thoroughly  knew,  beforehand,  the  consequence  of  every 
action,  he  would  commit  no  act  productive  of  his  misery.  The  want  of 
knowledge  of  his  own  constitution  and  of  external  objects,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  man's  present  woe.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  progressive 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  in  past  ages,  has  been  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  experience  acquired  of  new  facts  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Prompted  by  his  innate  desire  of  happiness,  man  has  at  length,  however, 
discovered  much  of  the  means  of  his  happiness, — knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  external  nature,  and  of  the  mode  of  adapting  them  to  the 
wants  of  his  own  constitution.  Always  desiring  happiness,  and  gradually 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  manner  to  obtain  it,  man  cannot  fail,  ultimately, 
to  become  happy ;  or  in  other  words,  cannot  fail  to  become  happy  in 
proportion  as  knowledge  of  the  various  means  of  avoiding  misery  increases 
throughout  the  world.  The  admirable  adaptation  of  everything  in  nature 
to  his  wants,  proves  that  his  happiness,  in  the  present  world  is  attainable. 
Every  one  must  daily  feel  the  falsity  of  the  gloomy  Scriptural  description 
given  of  him,  in  common  with  every  individual  of  his  race. — ^that  his 
nature  is  innately  vicious,  his  thoughts  always  evil,  and  his  heart  des- 
perately wicked.  Who  does  not  feel  that  he  might  be  much  better, 
much  more  virtuous,  and  much  more  happy  than  the  present  condition  of 
the  society  in  which  he  turns,  and  by  which  he  is  influenced,  permits 
him  to  be?     Who  has  not  felt  the   ardour  of  love  and  the  glow  of 


we  can  carry  our  inquiries  by  means  of  the  heathen  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement." — **  If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  through  the  accounts  left  us  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
from  India  to  Britain,  we  shall  find  the  same  notion  and  similar  practices  of  atonement." 
So  much  for  the  heathen  origin  of  the  notion  of  an  atonement. 
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benevolence  tlirilling  his  bosom  ?  "Who,  in  contemplating  the  fitness  of 
purrounding  nntare  to  satisfy  his  mo9t  sanguine  desires,  can  doaht  his 
capability  of  enjoying  happiness  to  any  degree  concieveable  ?  And  who 
can  put  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  happiness  which  man,  by  a  knowledge  and 
nn  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  destined  to  enjoy  ?  His  present 
npisery,  evidently,  arises  from  his  violation  of  these  laws  ;  and  the  degree 
of  happiness  he  enjoys  is  the  result  of  the  degree  of  obedience  he  renders 
to  them.  General  obedience  to  these  laws,  therefore,  would  secure  to 
mankind  general  happiness. 

Now,  Christianity  does  not,  any  more  than  other  religions  founded 
on  book-revelations,  inculcate  obedience  to  these  laws  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary— as  it  has  been  amply  shown,  in  foregoing  portions  of  this  work — 
teaches  man  to  disregard  the  world,  and  all  within  it.  It  does  not  teach 
US  how  to  be  happy  in  this  world — does  not  even  promise  us  happiness 
here,  but  refers  us  for  that  ever  desired  boon  to  another  world,  of  which  it 
gives  but  a  very  obscure  and  confused  description.  It  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  excercise  of  man's  intellectual  faculties,  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed  by  his  Maker,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
works  of  nature : — of  these  it  takes  no  cognizance.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  man's  natural  feelings  or  affections — the  fundamental  powers  of 
the  human  mind — such  as  conjugal,  filial,  and  parental  love,  the  proper 
exercise  of  which  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  toward  securing 
human  happiness.  Indeed,  whenever  the  author  of  Christianity  referred 
to  the  domestic  affections,  he  invariably  discountenanced  their  exercise, 
and  represented  them  as  evil  propensities.  The  foregoing  fact  will  account, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  miserable  state  of  the  Christian  world  at  the 
present  moment,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  has  been  during  the  eighteen 
centuries  this  religion  has  been  attempting  to  ameliorate  mankind. 

There  is  nothing  more  capable  of  demonstrative  proof  than  that 
Christianity  has  utterly  failed  to  teach  man  to  be  virtuous ;  nay,  there 
ts  no  fact  more  obvious  than  that  much  of  the  misery  endured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Christian  countries,  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  has 
been  the  immediate  result  of  Christianity.  The  more  it  is  spread,  the 
more  it  demoralises  the  world.  The  following  brief  citation  from  Chris- 
tian writings  may  serve  to  show  its  evil  effects,  as  admitted  by  its  own 
adherents  :— Wyvil.  in  his  work  on  Christian  Intolerance,  says,  in  1809, — 
"The  barbarities  which  professed  Christians  have  committed,  under  the 
name  of  wholesome  severities  against  unbelievers,  and  even  against  their 
own  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  exceed  in  horror  whatever  acts  of  san- 
j  guinary  cruelty  have  been  perpetrated  by  tyrants  of  every  other  species. 

And  such  deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice  have  been  sometimes  committed, 
!  not  by  pretended  believers  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  men  sincerely  attached  to 

I  it."     Chandler,  in  his  History  of   Persecution,  exclaims, — •'  What  con- 

I  fusions  aud    calamities,   what  ruins  and  desolations,   what  rapines  and 

I  murders,  have  been  introduced  into  the  world,  under  the  pretended  autho« 

rity  of  Christ,  and  of  supporting  and  propagating  Christianity  !  "  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Scott,  in  his  Christian  Life,  says  of  the  five 
hundred  Christian  sects  which  he  believed  then  to  exist, — "  It  is  five 
hundred  to  one  but  that  every  one  is  damned  ;  because  every  one  damns  all 
but  itself;  and  itself  is  damned  by  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine."     fiogue 
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and  Bennett  (Hist.  ii.  362.)  say  that  "jealousy,  detraction,  and  persecu- 
tion, are  the  sure  attendants  of  a  reyival  of  religion."  Dr.  Claget,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  says, — "There  are  now  in  Christendom  as  monstrous 
errors  and  lewd  examples,  as  there  ever  were  in  the  world  before  Chris- 
tianity, or  as  there  are  now  where  Christianity  is  not  at  all  professed." 
The  whole  of  Baptist  Noel's  large  volume,  on  the  Uiiioii  of  Church  and 
State,  goes  to  show  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
its  seventeen  thousand  clergymeui  is  effete.  According  to  the  last 
parliamentary  returns  of  crime,  there  is  now  in  this  kingdom  more 
immorality  than  has  been  at  any  past  time.  From  the  report  of  the 
Temperance  Society,  it  appears  that,  in  America,  a  truly  Christian 
country,  there  were,  even  in  the  year  1 829,  fifty-six  millions  of  gallons  of 
spirits  consumed,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  habitual  drunkards, 
and  about  forty- eight  thousand  dying  annually  from  excessive  drinking. 
Doyle,  a  priest  of  Arklow,  in  1820,  says. — "I  believe  that  ninety  in 
every  hundred  Irish  Catholics,  who  would  freely  shed  their  blood  for  their 
faith,  are  living  in  the  habit  of  such  vices  as  St.  Paul  assures  us  excludes 
one  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  London,  with  its  four  hundred  places 
of  Christian  worship,  the  number  of  prostitutes,  even  in  1831,  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  ;  and  in  New  York,  to  twenty  thousand.  M'Cnlloch, 
in  his  Highlands^  says, — "  I  doubt  much  whether  the  immorality  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  proportion  to  its  population,  is  not  equal,  perhaps  greater  than 
that  of  London."  Thousands  of  additional  testimonies  could  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  fact  that  Christians  themselves  are  fully  sensible  that  their 
reUgion  does  not  moralise  the  world, — (See  Curtis  i  Theology  Displayed,) 
They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  at  the  historical  fact  that,  in  a  vast  number  of 
foreign  countries,  where  Christianity,  in  ancient  times,  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  it  has  long  ago  been  supplanted  by  other 
religions,  such  as  Boodhism,  Mahometanism,  and  others.  Nor  can  they 
ignore  the  truth  that,  particularly  in  populous  places,  where  scientific 
knowledge  prevails,  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  population  attends  places  of 
Christian  worship.— that,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  they  are  obliged  to 
employ  Christian  missionaries  to  visit  those  who  live  close  to  churches  and 
chapels,— that,  in  a  word,  the  people  have  known  enough  of  Christianity 
to  be  determined  not  to  spend  their  time  to  listen  to  iu  doctrines.  In 
corroboration  of  the  proofs  already  given  that  Christianity  has  utterly 
failed  to  moralise,  or  even  Christianise  the  world, — that  it  is  fading  hat 
before  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge— and  that  Christians  are  painfully 
cognizant  of  all  this,  the  following  grave  admissions  are  given,  in  a 
condensed  form,  from  a  very  remarkable  work  called,  Christiamty  ami  our 
Era,  written  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  a  celebrated 
Scotch  divine.  This  close  observer  of  the  times  says  that  there  ir  a 
profound  spirit  of  doubt  among  Christians,— that  many  churches  are 
visibly  shaking,— that  the  bonds  of  confessions  and  creeds  are  loosening, — 
that  a  habit  of  examining  all  things,  and  of  taking  nothing  on  trust,  is 
growing,— that  morality  is  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  heterodex 
as  well  as  the  orthodox,  and  sincerity  not  dependent  on  creeds  or  for- 
mula,—that  the  silent  frozen  seas  and  oollossal  icebergs  of  an  andent  era 
of  thought,  arc  breaking  up,  and  another  era  is  succeeding,— that  soma 
of  the  defenders  of  the  present  morbid  and  feeble  state  of  Christianity 
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are    abandoning    as    untrae»    or   ignoring  as  obsolate    and    anmeaning, 
the  stupendous  signs  and  wonders  which  gathered  around  its  cradle, — 
and  that  those  strange  signs,    so  long   a  terror  to  the   adversaries    of 
Christianity,  have  actually  become  a  terror  to  its  friends.     On  the  present 
influence  of  the   Christian  religion,  he  remarks, — that  it  has  descended 
below  other  influences  which  sway  our  age. — that  the  oracular  power  and 
virtue,  which  once  dwelt  in  the  pulpit,  have  departed, — that  sermons  arc 
now  criticised,  not  obeyed,  — that  when  our  modern  Pauls  preach,    oar 
Felixes  yawn,  instead  of  trembling, — that  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit  are 
heard  only  in  the  agitation  of  despair,  or  where  the  preacher  is  determined 
to  be  popular, — that  the  private  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  formerly 
sprang  from   a  general   belief  in  Christianity,  is  lost, — that  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  regarded  with  passive  indifl^erence,  and  its  observance  enforced 
by  legislative  enactments,  and  other  means,   which  serve  only  to  excite 
hatred  against  the  day, — that  those  who  attend  public  worship,  in  most 
cases,  do  so  from  another  motive  than  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached, — that 
the  conversions  of  the  present  age,  except  those  of  the  grossly  ignorant 
and  debauched,  are  mockeries  of  solemnity,— that  revivals,  now-a-days, 
are  Pentecosts  without  the  Holy  Ghost, — "  that  Infidelity,  from  a  cowardly, 
puny  thing,  hiding  its  head  under  historic  innuendoes,  or  skulking  under 
the  cloak    of   fiction,   has  become   a    monster   of    Briarean    magnitude, 
meeting  us  at  every  point,  and  in  every  field,  which  is  a  fact  openly  avowed 
by  thousands,    secretly  cherished    by  thousands   more,    and    circulating 
besides  through  our  literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy," — and  that 
few  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  Christians  hold  their  religious  tenets 
with  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  their  forefathers.      Of  the  grand  army 
of  missionaries  in  the  field  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  expending  a 
vast  amount  of  treasure,  and  creating  a  vaster  amount  of  misery,  he  says 
that,  being  overpowered  at  home,   they  go  to  other  lands,  carrying  lo 
simple-minded  barbarians  a  religion  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  haa 
rejected, — that  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  missionary  speeches  and 
•ermons,  paganism  still  covers  the  eartli, — and  that  all  the  money,   the 
toil,  and  the  life-blood  of  the  missionaries,  are  spent  in  vain.     Our  author 
also  shows,  at  large,  that  the  written  documents  of  the  churches  have  lost 
their  influence,  and  that   their  study  is  superseded  by   that   of  ancient 
medals,  fossil  remains,  and  **  Combe's  Constitution  of  ilfan,"— that  even 
the  Bible  has  become  a  dead  letter,  has  suffered  from  the  analysis  of  the 
age,  and  has  lost  the  awful  reverence  which  once  encircled  its  every  page. 
Such  are  samples  of  the  proofs  of  the  failure  of  Christianity,  adduced  bj 
Mr.  GilfiUan,  who  says, — ''Such  may  seem  exaggerated  statements;  but 
we   are   certain   that   the    more   Christians    inquire   dispassionately   and 
seriously  into  the  facts,  the  more  convinced  they  must  be  of  their  truth. 
We  have  not  taken  them  upon  heresay  or  trust.     We  have  no  desire,  and 
no  inducement  to  colour  the  picture  darkly.      It  is  not  of  our  device  or 
invention  at  all.     We  have  merely  copied  out  the  severe  outline  of  what 
we  have  seen,  and  what  has  been  seen  by  many  eyes  besides  ours.     Wtt 
have  simply  painted  a  great  staring  fact." 

This  writer  might  have  gone  further  than  to  prove  that  Christianity 
has  utterly  failed  to  have  any  good  effect  upon  the  human  race. — He 
might  have  shown  that,  in  every  age,  it  haa  been  a  great  barrier  to  man** 
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progress  ia  knowledge,  civilization,  and  happiness.  Its  priests  have 
always  withstood  every  new  discovery  in  science,  and  have  opposed  every 
attempt  at  the  true  amelioration  of  mankind.  All  the  improvements, — all 
the  progress  that  man  has  made  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  since 
the  introduction  of  this  religion,  have  been  made  under  the  opposition, 
and  clamorous  denunciations  of  a  Christian  hierarchy,  and  are  to  be 
attributed  to  secular  science  alone.  The  wrathful  condemnation  of  Galileo 
to  the  gloomy  dungeon  ;  the  Christian  cry  that  Faustus's  art  of  printing 
was  the  result  of  an  intercourse  with  the  Devil ;  the  clamours  against 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  denunciation 
against  Dr.  Jenner's  discovered  boon  of  vaccination,  as  an  infidel  practice ; 
the  outcry  of  infidelity  raised  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  and  a 
thousand  others  of  the  kind,  will,  for  ages  untold,  re-echo  the  opposition  of 
Christian  priests  to  scientific  discoveries  teeming  with  benefits  to  mankind. 
To  any  one  who  has  the  interest  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  it  is  deplor- 
able to  contemplate  that  such  as  the  foregoing  has  been  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  a  country  where,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  it  has  had 
the  fullest  and  fairest  trial, — where  it  is  preached  weekly,  and  even  daily, 
by  many  thousands  of  paid  advocates. — where  millions  of  books  and  tracts 
are  distributed  in  its  favour, — where  the  Bible,  which  avowedly  teaches  it, 
is  read  every  Sabbath  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pulpits ;  is  found  in 
every  cottage,  in  every  palace  throughout  the  land,  and  in  every  ship  that 
rides  upon  the  waves, — where  its  contents  are  mingled  with  every  prayer 
offered  up,  arc  introduced  into  much  of  the  conversations  we  hear,  whether 
in  private  families,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  street,  and  form  the  substance 
of  every  sermon  preached  to  us, — where  they  are  used  in  christening, 
marrying,  and  burying  us, — where,  in  a  word,  they  pervade  all  the  actions, 
and  iufiueuce  the  conduct  of  men,  throughout  the  wide  domains  of  Chris- 
tendom. Wherefore,  then,  should  we  cling  to  a  religion  which,  after 
pouring  its  influence  for  ages,  on  the  human  mind,  has  made  it  only  the 
more  vicious  and  miserable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive,  and 
even  daily  experience  that  the  religion  revealed  in  Nature  is  admirably 
calculated  to  make  us  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy  ? 

But  the  child  of  £uperstition  may  still  ohject  that,  in  the  religion  of 
Nature,  he  can  see  no  beauty  that  it  should  be  desired — no  consolation,  no 
piety,  no  spiritual  life,  no  heavenly  joy,  no  rcligioua  feeling.  What  ?  Is 
there  no  religious  feeling  awakened  in  contemplating  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  the  universe,  with  its  millions  of  living  beings  rejoicing 
in  their  existence,  and  having  all  their  diversified  wants  satisfied  by  the 
contrivance  of  Infinite  Benevolence  ?  No  heavenly  joy  experienced  in 
gazing  at  the  mighty  orbs  which  roll  in  boundless  space,  displaying  the 
almighty  power  and  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Self-existent  First  Cause  ? 
No  spiritual  life  but  in  imagining  that  a  spiritual  being  called  the  Devil — 
our  inveterate  and  most  powerful  foe — is  every  moment  at  our  elbow, 
prompting  us  to  evil  deeds  ?  No  piety  in  anything  but  in  listening  to 
tales  about  the  eflicacy  of  blood, — in  having  hell  and  damnation  portrayed 
before  our  eyes. — in  having  the  burning  and  smoking  brimstone  of  the 
bottomless  pit  held  under  our  nostrils  ?  No  consolation  in  anything  but 
the  presumptuous  practice  of  dictating  to  the  All- wise  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  what  he  should  do  for  us  ?     No  beauty  in  anything,  but  in  a 
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dying  deity,  with  "his  mantle  covered  o'er  with  streaming  and  with  clotted 
gore  ?"  Is  there  nothing  in  Nature  to  excite  oar  admiration,  and  ca]| 
forth  our  nobler  feelings  ? — Nothing  in  this  world — for  the  study  of  which 
we  are  peculiarly  adapted — to  engage  our  attention,  to  delight  us,  and 
make  us  happy  ?  Has  virtue  no  charm  in  our  eyes  ?  and  can  we  be 
induced  to  do  a  good  act  only  from  fear  of  hell,  or  hope  of  heaven  ?  Can 
we  not  love  virtue  for  its  own  value,  and  hate  vice  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  perniciousness  ?  Can  we  not  refrain  from  the  latter  and  follow 
the  former,  not  because  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  but 
because,  in  doing  so,  we  do  good  to  ourselves  and  to  others  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, we  can.  There  is  no  man,  however  depraved,  who  is  not  more  or 
less  strongly  prompted  by  his  own  feelings  to  be  just,  from  a  love  of 
justice, — to  be  benevolent  from  a  spontaneously  kind  emotion, — and  to  do 
good,  in  general,  from  a  love  of  virtue.  The  threats  of  hell,  and  the 
promises  of  heaven,  as  incentives  to  virtue,  together  with  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  superstitious  creeds  prevalent  in  the  world,  have  made  man  believe 
that  he  is  much  more  immoral,  and  more  helpless,  than  he  really  is.  FWe 
him  from  the  trammels  of  book-revelations — let  him  study  nature  atone — 
and  man  will  make  rapid  strides  towards  happiness.  He  has  already 
discovered  that  his  degree  of  enjoyment  is  in  proportion  to  his  moral  aad 
intellectual  progress.  He  has  learned  that  all  his  miseries  arise  from  a 
violation  of  the  natural  laws— either  by  him,  or  by  members  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives — and  that  all  his  happiness  is  the  result  of 
obedience  to  these  laws,  in  discovering  which,  and  learning  to  obey  them, 
he  daily  progresses,  gathering  a  thousand  facts  from  his  own  experience, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  others.  When  mankind,  universally,  will  learn 
to  obey  these  laws,  each  individual  will  feel  intense  pleasure  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others,  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  race.  Then,  will  knowledge  and  benevolence  be  inseperably  eon* 
nected  in  each  individual,  and  vice  and  misery  accidents  in  human  Ufo-^ 
rarely  witnessed.  The  progress  in  knowledge  and  happiness  which  man 
has  dready  made,  by  studying  nature,  warrants  this  conclusion,  and  forbida 
as  to  prescribe  limits  either  to  the  high  degree  of  knowledge  he  is  capable 
•f  acquiring,  or  the  intensity  of  happiness  he  is  capable  of  enjoying. 
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among  the  Jews,  357.  Jesus's  contra- 
dictory statement  concerning  it,  377. 
640 — 542.  Mischievous  tendency  of  his 
doctrines  of,  ib, 

jdgapa,  see  Love  Feasts. 

^Itxamhian  College,  the  nursery  of  Chris- 
tian romances,  179.  Its  Ecletics,  424, 
425,  fi. 

Alfred  the  Great,  said  to  have  learnt  to  read 
by  Divine  inspiration,  420.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner's  incredible  account  of,  ib,  n. 

Alms,  Jesus's  inconsistent  injunction  re- 
garding them,  376.  381. 

Ammont  a  monk,  persuades  his  wife  to  be- 
come a  nun, 483. 

AmmoHius  Saccas,  his  revival  of  Kclectism, 
425,91. 

Angels,  thought  by  Jesus  to  be  the  forces  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed,  97 — 
too, n.  171-175. 364.  Supposed  in  ancient 
times  to  be  heavenly  soldiers,  97 — 99,  n. 
Their  war  in  heaven,  ib.  651,  n.  525. 
Called  the  army,  hosts,  and  soldiers  of 
heaven,  97 — 99, n.  Frequent  mention  of 
these  angelic  soldiers  in  the  Bible,  ib.  137, 
11.  Were  to  be  judged  by  saints,  156.  Be- 
lieved to  have  defiled  themselves  with  wo- 
men, 182.  Their  attendance  upon  Jesus, 
657. 

AngsTf  of  Jesus,  363.  380.    A  passion  in- 
compatible with  Divinity,  ib.    Is  a  moral 
evil,  ib.  366. 
JnofNa/irf,  (see  eontradictions)  in  Jetos's 
eharacier,  886. 


Antony,  St.  his  life,{478— 480.  His'mon- 
kery,  ib.    His  prophetic  gift,  518. 

Apocalypse,  see  Revelation. 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  (see  Gospels)  their  nar- 
rative of  Paul  and  Thecla,  22 

Apocryphal  New  Testament, ^cited  and  re- 
commended, 60,  fi.  Its  doctrine  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  End  of  the  World , 
175 — 179.  Description  of  its  contents, 
177,  178,  n.  Identical  in  character  with 
the  canonical  NewTestament,  186,ii.  Its 
account  of  Jesus's  earlier  life,  306 — 31 1,  n. 

ApoUonins  Thyaneus,  a  native  of  a  country 
remarkable  for  its  monkery,  516.  An  ex- 
orcist, ib.  A  Pythagorean,  ib.  Contem- 
porary with  Jesus,  ib.  The  history  of  his 
life,  ib.  617,  fi.  His  command  over  de- 
mons, ib.  His  monkery,  ib.  His  predic- 
tions, 516.  518,  n.  His  disciples,  il6.  His 
miracle  in  raising  into  life  the  dead  body 
of  a  female,  ib.  The  credibility  of  his 
history  compared  with  that  of  the  history 
of  Jesus,  617,  n.  His  fame,  ti&.  Thetem- 
ples  and  statues  erected  in  honour  of  him, 
ib.  His  Divinity,  ib.  His  ascension  into 
heaven,  ib.  The  assertion  that  he  per- 
formed greater  miracles  than  Jesus,  ib. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
to  the  English  translator  of  the  history  of 
his  life,  ib. 

Apostles,  the  proofs  which  they  afford  that 
Jesus  prophesied  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
41—48.  143.  Their  description  of  the 
End  of  the  World  and  that  of  temporal 
judgments,  confounded  by  early  Chris- 
tians, 47.  The  proofs  they  afford  that  Jesus 

.  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  End 
of  the  World,  64>~66.  68.  139.  143,  144. 
150 — 175.  Their  adherence  to  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonies  through  life,  124.  141. 
Their  cowardly  behaviour  towards  their 
Master,  140.  Inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  End  of  the  World, 
160 — 175.  This  the  substance  of  their 
teaching,  155—  1 63.  The  question  whether 
they  were  the  deceived  or  the  deceivers, 
199. 200.  Were  not  divinely  inspired,  200. 
104,   t05.      Were  fanatical,   201—204. 
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Their  failure  to  east  out  a  demon,  295,  n. 
Their  monachal  character,  498,  499,  n. 
Theirgarb,  530,  531. 

AfSf  unjustly  seized  by  Jesus's  command, 
348.  349. 

Athanasiits,  St.  hie  motive  in  writing  the  life 
of  St.  Antony,  478. 

Atonement,  (see  human  sacrifices)  often 
made  by  Pagans  with  human  sacrifices, 
223,  324,  n.  438.  527,  528.  n.  606,  n. 
Jesus's  doctrines  of,  borrowed  from  pa^an 
lore,  429,  430.  559.  The  Chri^tiun  doc- 
trine of,  at  variance  with  God's  work  in 
nature,  604.  Depicts  God  as  a  revengeful 
Being,  ib.  Sets  man's  reason  at  defiance, 
1*5.  605.  Tins  doctrine  at  variance  with  a 
proper  notion  of  the  perfection  of  Deity, 
605.  Its  absurdity,  605,  606.  Precludes 
the  idea  that  God  is  either  merciful  or 
just,  lb.  The  Christian  atonement  im- 
possible, 606. 

Auguitine,  his  opinion  of  the  fanner  in 
which  this  world  wai  to  come  to  a  speedy 
end,  183. 

B. 

Baffvat'Gfeta,  a  portion  of  the  Brahmini- 
cal  Scriptures,  delivered  by  the  God 
Chrishna,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  being 
"born  again,"  428.  Teaches  the  Gospel 
doctrine  of  faith,  428,  429.  Its  living 
water,  t6.  Its  great  antiquity,  551,  n. 
Teaches  all  the  Christian  doctrines,  tb. 

Baptism,  its  pagan  origin,  496—498.  500 — 
508.  Practised  by  all  Christian,  and  by 
most  heathen  monks,  ib.  Its  various 
Christian  appellations,  496.  409.  Origin 
of  John's  baptism,  496—508.  KoL  in- 
stituted by  either  Jesus  or  John,  497. 
In  use  already  among  the  Jews,  ib.  408. 
The  pagan  orif^in  of  the  ancient  white 
robes  of  baptism,  498.  Baptis^m  admin- 
istered to  candidates  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
498,11.  The  two  great  seasons  of  the  year 
for  baptizing,  ib,  Egypliiin  and  Indian 
baptism,  498,  499.  The  daily  baptism  of 
the  Brahmins.  501.  Tlie  origin  of  the 
Gospel  baptism  '*  with  fire,"  507.  512,  «. 
John's  baptism  not  Jewish,  507.  This 
rite  thought  by  all  ancient  Christians,  as 
well  as  pagans,  to  produce  regeneration 
and  to  wash  away  sins,  567,  n. 

BamtibaMy  St.  on  the  approaching  End  of 
the  World,  the  Millenium,  and  tlie  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  175 — 179. 

Beelubub,  a  heathen  god,  406,  n.  Je.*ius 
charged  with  casting  out  demons  by  the 
influence  of,  406,  407,  ti. 

Belief,  (see  faith)  a  passive  act  of  the  mind, 
3.  The  signs  of  belief  in  Jesus,  293—299. 
Man  controlled  by  evidence  in  the  act  of, 


830—383. 839.  The  immente  sacriflee 
of  human  life,  caused  in  attempts  at 
effecting  a  uniformity  of,  833. 

Belli,  anciently  used  to  call  monks  out  of 
their  cells,  370,  n.  Origin  of,  for  religious 
purposes,  ib.  Used  for  calling  together  the 
Brahmin  monkf,445.  Used  for  convening 
the  Boodhist  monks,  453.  The  pagan 
origin  of  those  in  churches,  487,  n. 

Bible,  the  authorised  English  version  of, 
taken  as  a  standard  in  this  work*  6.  The 
pains  taken  in  producing  this  version,  6,ii. 
The  division  of,  into  chapters  and  verses 
of  a  modern  date,  10. 150,ii.  The  obscene 
language  of,  82,  156,  n.  Resembles 
heathen  lore  in  its  account  of  fabulous 
longevity,  118,  n.  How  originally  writ- 
ten, 137,  n.  Its  proper  names  expressive 
of  the  principal  trails  in  their  respective 
objects,  138.  The  headings  of  its  chap- 
ters, their  character,  ib.  The  liberties 
taken'by  Christian  writers  in  interpreting 
it,  143.  Its  error  in  exhorting  parents  to 
beat  their  children,  215,  n.  Its  English 
translators,  remarks  on,  875,  n.  How  it 
is  to  be  studied,  299,  n.  More  read  than 
examined,  ib.  Obscurity  of  its  contents, 
386.  389.  Bears  internal  marks  that  it 
is  not  from  God,  389,  n.  None  of  its  con- 
tents so  old  as  the  Brahminica!  Scriptures, 
427.  Many  portions  of  it  bear  striking 
resemblance  to  the^e  ancient  writings, 
ib.  n.  Abounds  with  expressions  refer- 
ing  to  fire-worship,  502,  n.  Identical  with 
the  Persian  theology,  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  good  and  evil,  ib.  Not  allowed 
to  be  read  in  England,  by  the  com- 
monally,  till  after  the  Reformation,  516, 
m  Does  not  prove  the  fxj|tence  of  a 
First  Cause,  084.  Many  of  its  doctrines 
fraught  with  mischief,  500 — 603. 

Bf'i/o/ry  of  Jesus,  381.363 — 385. 

Bishop,  an  officer  of  rcliiiion  among  the  h«a» 
thens,  22 1 .  232.  n.  567,  568, «.  Uia'dotiet 
in  ancient  times,  487,  n. 

Blindness  from  birth,  its  cause  not  known  to 
Jesus,  4  02, 403.  Sometimes  cured,  in  the 
present  age,  by  scientific  men,  403,  n. 

Blood,  abs-tained  from,  by  Christian  sod 
other  monks,  523. 

Bood/t,  a  Hindoo  god,  dale  of  the  incarnation 
of,  448,  N.  Became  incaruate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confounding  demons,  ib.  449.  The 
same  as  Foe,  the  Chinese  god,  448,  n.  554. 
Two  gods  of  the  name  supposed  to  have 
been  incarnate,  448,  449,  n.  Import  ofhii 
n  ame ,  44  9 .  Bo  rn  of  a  virgi  n ,  i6.  Was  of 
a  royal  descent,  1*5.  Sent  to  this  world  by 
other  gods,  ib.  Descended  into  hell,  il. 
Ascended  to  heaven,  ib.  His  marrellous 
career  predicted  by  the  prophets,  H,  The 
exploiu  of  his  youth  detailsd,  440.  450. 
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Hif  monkery,  450.  Was  a  religious  re- 
former, ib.  His  disciples  persecuted  after 
his  death,  451.  His  dwelliag-place,  a  cave 
io  a  rock,  452,  n.  How  represented  io  the 
cavern  temples  of  India,  i^. 

Boodhismj  (see  monkery)  a  religion  believed 
to  be  purely  divine,  by  upward  of  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  people, 
447.  A  branch  of  Bruhminism,  ib.  448,  n. 
450,  451,  n.  Established  at  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity,  417,  448,  n.  Its  ori- 
gin and  founder,  448,  n.  Its  monks, 
449,  450.  It!)  introduction  into  several 
Eastern  countries,  451 — 455. 

Book  of  Nature,  teaches  the  attributes  of 
Deity, 582.  Its  superiority  over  paper  and 
parchment  revcluiiono,  Vk  585,  586. 

Bottomless  pit,  signification  of  the  phrase, 
172.    Where  situated,  ib,  345. 

Brahmitu,  (>*ee  monkery)  their  system  of  as- 
cetism,  443—447.  551,  n.  528,  529,  n. 
Their  prophet*,  449.  Their  persecution  of 
the  Boodliists,  451.  Their  penances,  529. 
Their  sacrifices,  ib.  Killed  no  animal  but 
for  sacrifice,  ib.  Were  at  liberty  to  eat  of 
the  sacrifices,  ib.  Their  abi^tincnce  from 
flesh-meat,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  wo- 
men, ib.  Their  sublime  idea  of  Deity,  543, 
n.  Tlieir  notion  of  Creation,  ib.  Their 
transmigrations,  543 ,  544,  n.  Their  scale 
of  animated  beings,  ib.  Their  idea  of  a 
spirit,  ib.  Their  metaphysics,  ib.  'i  heir 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  ib.  Mys- 
teries of  their  religion,  545,  546. 

Brothers  of  Jesus,  disbelieved  in  him,  358. 
Deceived  by  him,  359,  360.  Ridiculed 
hit  pretence  to  miracles,  358,  359. 

Burdin  of  proof,  lies  on  the  side  which  as- 
serts, 8,  246,  283. 


Cahirif  John^  the  persecuting  spirit  of,  574. 

Canibalism,  taught  by  Jesus,  320—325. 

Carelessness,  inculcated  by  Jesu«,  314,  315. 

Celibaci/,  (see  monks)  encouraged  by  Jesus, 
81,  82.  540-r-542.  Recommended  by  the 
Apoetle  Paul,  157.  Practised  by  the  In- 
dian monks,  415,  446.  Practised  by 
Christians  and  pagans  in  every  age,  540 — 
542. 

Cells  of  monks,  the  churches  of  early  Chris- 
tians, 369,  370,  n.  The  manner  of  calling 
the  monks  out  uf  them,  370,  n. 

Ctrinthus,  Uugbt  that  the  End  of  the  World 
and  the  Millenium  were  close  at  hand,  180. 

Chrishfuif  the  Indian  Saviour,  and  incarnate 
God  of  the  Brahmins,  his  temples,  233,  n. 
His  striking  resemblance  to  Jesus,  337,  ti. 
428,  429.  n.  491,  Always  followed  by  a 
number  of  women.  377,  n.  Taught  the 
doctrine  of  being  *fborn  again,*'  428. 


Mysteries  of  his  religion,  645.     His  spi- 
ritual union  with  his  disciples,  651,  n.  In- 
culcated all  the  doctrines  taught  in  our 
Gospels,  ib. 
Christ,  (see  Jesus)  statue  of,  233,  n.    Mean- 
in  <^  of  the  word,  350,  n.  866,  n. 
Chris ttanit If,  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  of  a  divine  origin,  2, 3.    The 
question  of  its  truth  admitted  by  its  advo- 
cates to  be  one  of  conflicting  probabili- 
ties, 3.     Its  modern  doctrines  not  incul- 
cated by  Jesus,  117.     The  books  written 
against  it,  in  early  times,  burnt  by  its  ad- 
vocates, 119,  n.  511.517,  n.  568,  n.  571.  n. 
Few  of  its  present  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  155.      Has  no  more  claim  to  a 
divine  origin  than  other  leligions,  196. 
1 08.  243.   The  causes  of  its  early  success, 
205 — 235.     Many  embraced  it  from  fear, 
208 — 214.     Its  original  identity  with  the 
Pagan  religion  of  the  Therapeutic  and  Es- 
sen ian  monks,  220 — 222,  ii.   Traces  of  its 
heathen  origin,  223 — 233,  n.  408— 41 1,  n. 
422—452,  468,  n.      Its  identity  with  pa- 
ganism urged  as  a  plea  for  its  reception  by 
its  early  Apologists,  233.  438 — 442.'    Ita 
early  success  not  so  great  as  that  of  Mor- 
monism,  235 — 244.      Has  caused  more 
bloodshed  than  any  other  religion,  863. 
576,  577—579,  n.  Its  earliest^rm  a  mix- 
ture of  the  tenets  of  the  Essenes  and  other 
pagan  monks,  360.  432, 433, n.  462,  463. 
Its  present  Protestant  form  a  reformatioa 
of  Popery,  4 1 1 ,  n.     First  promulgated  by 
pagans,  432 — 435.  Had  existed  for  along 
time  before  the  Christian  era, 433— 435, fi. 
44 1 .    It!$  monachal  character,  in  apostolic 
times,  470 — 473. 489,  n.     Its  persecuting 
and  sanguinary  spirit,  563 — 680.    Its  an- 
nals one  continuous  page  of-eraelties  and 
bloodshed,  564.      Its  feuds  in  the  first 
century,  ib.     Its  sanguinaiy  character  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Christian  emperors 
of  Rome,  565 — 571.     Its  devastation  of 
human  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  571 — 579. 
Its  sanguinary  spirit  displayed  by  the  Cru- 
saders, 576 — 579,  n.  Its  tendency  equally 
persecuting  in  the  present  age,  579.    Has 
lost  merely  the  unrestrained  power  it  for- 
merly possessed,  ib.  580.     Testimony  of 
modern  Christian  writers   to  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  their  religion,  ib.     The 
cause  that  it  is  more  ferocious  than  any 
other  faith,  590—592.     The  pernicious 
tendency  of  its  modern  doctrines,  590 — 
608.     Is  a  religion  which  ignores  the  laws 
of  nature,  608.      Makes  no  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  man's  intellectual  faculties, 
ib.     Discourages  the  exercise  of  the  chief 
affections  and  mental  powers  of  humanity, 
t6.     Has  utterly  failed  to  teach  man  to  be 
▼irtiious,  ik.    Much  of  the  misery,  past 
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and  praMot,  endured  in  Cbrislian  coun- 
triea,  its  results,  ib.  Testimony  of  modern 
Christian  writers  to  its  evil  effects,  U08, 
609.  Its  utter  failure  either  to  moralise  or 
Christianise  the  world,  GOO,  610.  The  op- 
position of  its  priests,  in  every  age,  to 
scientific  knowledge,  611. 

ChrisiianSy  in  ancient  times,  accused  of  feast- 
ing on  the  flesh  of  infants,  1 16. 226— 230, 
n.  321.  323.  Their  belief  that  it  was  on 
mount  Zion  Jesus  would  take  his  seat  as 
Judge  of  the  World,  138.  Their  commu- 
nity of  goods,  212—236.  Sold  their  pos- 
sessions, and  gave  the  produce  to  their 
leaders,  213—235.  The  unfortunate  sale 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira's  property,  214 — 
216.  TheirLovc-feasts,  217— 133.  Why 
prosecuted  by  the  Roman  Government, 
226,11.  227,  228.  233,  w.  The  odiousness 
anciently  attached  to  their  name,  228, 229, 
n.  Accused  of  offering  human  sacriflces, 
and  feasting  on  them,  223—230. 622.  ;j25, 
Were  worshippers  of  Serapis,  231, 232,  n. 
667, 668,  n.  Their  opinion,  in  early  times, 
of  Jesus,  287 — 200,  n.  Those  of  modern 
times  do  not  exhibit  the  signs  of  belief 
which  Jesus  said  they  would,  293—295. 
Do  not  put  Jesu(>*8  precepts  into  practice, 
316.320.  335.  341,342.  The  early  Chris- 
tians adopted  the  whole  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  heathen  worship,  322, 
323,  n.  892. 408— 41 1,  n.  Those  of  the 
present  age  refined,  not  by  their  religion, 
hut  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  329. 
396,  n.  They  practically  disbelieve  Jesus's 
doctrines,  335.  337-  377,  378.  n.  Their 
Buiceptibility  of  anger,  in  dificuseing  reli- 
gious poinu,  353.  Not  so  tolerating  as  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old,  354.  Sen- 
sible of  contradictions  in  their  Di?ine 
books,  373,  It.  Their  hatred  to  one 
another,  387 .  400.  n.  The  essential  point 
of  difference  between  the  early  Christians 
and  the  Heathens  regarding  demons,  406 
— 409,  n.  How  in  early  times  they  ac- 
quired their  Divine  books,  442.  Their 
original  identity  with  the  Nazarean 
monks,  495,  n.  Called  Nazarenes,  to  the 
present  day,  by  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and 
Persians,  ib, 

Chriftiantoi  St.  John,  see  disciples  of  John. 

Churchy  Christian,  bow  it  accumulated  its 
wealth,  206—206.212—236.  Prohibited 
by  the  Roman  law,  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, from  holding  real  property,  220. 
How  in  early  times  it  applied  its  wealth , 
ib.  The  mention  of  the  church  in  the  Gos- 
pels, betrays  the  spuriousness  of  these 
productions,  804.  360 — 371,  n.  435,  n. 
The  most  ancient  churches  were  cells,  360, 
370,  n.  Were  called  cemeterief,  369,  n. 
Called  moDaatehes,  or  minsters,  870,  n. 


484. 487,  n.  Meaning  of  the  word  church, 
370,  n.  Christian  churches  first  built  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  •&.  Were  ori- 
ginally the  dwellings  and  worshipping 
places  of  monks,  487,  n. 
,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  monkery,  475. 

Clonettt  of  Rome,  taught  the  near  approach 
I      of  the  End  of  the  World,  and  that  of  the 
I       Kingdom  of  Heaven,  178. 
.  CoUyer^  Dr.  cited  on  Jesus'i  insulting  Ism- 
I      guage  to  his  mother,  347. 

Conn'i9,  notions  entertained  by  the  aneicnU 
I       of  their  appeal  ance,  126,  n.  127. 

Commentaton  of  Scripture,  how  they  deal 
with  it,  318. 828— 330.366.372.  Whence 
arises  the  necessity  for  their  works,  S73. 
3  92.  3 9 0.  Th e ir  d isposal  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  394. 

Communion,  (see  eucharist,  &c.)  the  same 
\iith  the  ancient  love-feaats,  217 — 210.n. 

Community  of  goods,  (see  monkery)  among 
early  Christians,  2 1 2—235.  Its  great  uti- 
lity in  propagating  Christianity,  216. 
Hxists  among  Christians  to  the  present 
day,  217,11.  lU  heathen  origin,  220,  IS  I. 
Existed  smong  the  Hindoo  monks,  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  445. 470. 

ConfueiuK,  his  precepts  borrowed  by  Jesus, 
326,  423—425. 

Constantine  the  Great,  present  at  the  cano- 
nisation of  the  New  Tesument,  17T,  n. 
Obtained  his  Christianity  from  pagan 
£g}pt,  232,  n.  370,  n.  566— 568,M.  His 
murders,  232,  n.  500—568,  n.  The  real 
founder  of  the  present  Christianity,  833, 
n.  370,  n.  The  pagan  origin  of  his 
banner,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  232,  233. 
538—540,  fi.  565.  568,  n.  The  first  who 
built  Chrisiian  churches,  370,  n.  His  wars 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  565.  Hie 
demolition  of  the  heathen  temples,  tft.  666. 
His  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  A.  His 
massacres,  ib.  His  parentage,  656,  n.  A 
much  better  man  before  then  after  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  606—569.  His  tolerant 
edict  at  Milan,  before  he  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  566.  His  perse- 
cuting edict  when  a  ripe  Christian,  567. 
Remained  through  life  half  a  pagan,^ti(.  n. 
The  date  at  which  he  made  profession 
of  Christianity,  567,  568,  n.  Baptised 
only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  ift. 

Conitantiut,  his  cruel  edict  against  th« 
pagans,  569. 

Ctmtradictiont,  abound  in  Jesus's  precepts 
and  doctrines,  379 — 378.  More  numerous 
than  in  the  sayings  of  any  other  public 
teacher,  373.  These,  the  cause  of  the  on* 
merous  antagonistic  Christian  sects,  «l. 
377. 

Co»^  RsT.  J.  H.  his  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing a  metsphor,  824,  n.    His  theory  of 
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barmonidDg  eooflictiog  ezprettiont  of 
Jc«a«,  373. 

CrminaU,  our  present  mode  of  treating 
them,  wrong,  357,  n, 

Crotf,  sign  of,  utterly  pagan,  239,  333,  n. 
539,  n.  Made  bj  the  the  god  Mithras 
on  his*  worshippers,  476.  Meaning  of 
Uking  up  the  cross,  537—640,  n.  A  staff 
which  monks  carried  as  part  of  their  in- 
signia, 634,  fi.  537—639,  n.  Its  shape  and 
construction,  537,  638,  n.  The  same  as 
the  crosier,  638,  n«  A  symbol  of  courage 
and  authority,  537.  539,  n.  Used  in  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  i^.  Ita 
figure  found  on  the  relics  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, 639,  n.  Its  usage  prescribed  by  the 
laws  .of  Menu,  tb.  Carried  by  the  god 
Boodh,  ib,  lu  magic  power,  688—640.  n. 
The  ensign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ib. 
Carried  by  each  of  the  Crusaders,  677»  n* 

Crusaden,  their  conduct  a  proof  that  Chris- 
tianity was  in  their  time  more  sanguioary 
than  Mahometanism,  676 — 679,  n.  Their 
nine  crusades  professedly  made  for  the 
Bake  of  Christianity,  676,  n.  Their  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land,  ib.  Their 
first  crusade  instigated  by  a  monk,  ib. 
Sold  their  lands  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  Holy  Wars,  677.  Their  vast  number, 
ib.  Their  ferocious  attacks  upon  the  places 
through  which  they  passed,  ib.  Their  dis- 
covery of  the  Holy  Lance,  which  they 
converted  into  an  ensign  in  their  Chris- 
tian battles,  ib.  Their  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, ib.  Their  ^indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants,  i^.  Their  butchery  of 
one  another,  ib.  Their  subjugation  by  the 
Mahometans,  ib.  Their  suicidal  threat,  t5. 
The  kindness  with  which  they  were  treat- 
ed, in  their  adversity,  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, 678,  n.  Their  crusade  against  their 
Christian  brethren  at  Constantinople,  ib. 
The  mutual  cruelty  and  carnage  which 
ensued,  ib.  679,  n.  Their  religious  vow, 
679,  n.    Their  fornication  and  incest,  ib, 

CybeUf  her  priests  dismembered,  yet  prac- 
tised unbounded  licentiousness,  642. 

Cyprian,  his  monkery,  477.  His  abaodon- 
ment  of  his  wife,  ib.  His  opinion  of  the 
state  of  virginity,  ib. 


Davidf  mad  conduct  of,  as  a  prophet,  67,  n. 
Did  not  at  his  death  ascend  into  the  hea- 
vens, 72,  n.  Exorcised  Saul,  406,  n.  His 
state.of  nudity] when' publicly  engaged  in 
a  religious  dance,  632,  n. 

Day,  Jewish,  when  it  commenced,  247 — 
260.  383,  n.  How  divided,  248, 349.  In- 
elttdcd  the  night,  249.  263—266. 


Day  of  Judgement,  tee  End  of  tht  World, 
Jesus,  and  Prophecies. 

Day  of  the  Lord,  and  last  days,  import  of  the 
expressions,  41— 47. 134 — 139.  162,  163. 
165. 177,  178. 

Death,  not  the  result  of  Adam's  sin,  but  a 
part  of  the  system  of  organization,  603, 
604.     Its  benevolent  purposes,  ib. 

Demoniacal  possession,  404 — 4 1 2.  The  be- 
lief in,  rife  in  the  heathen  world,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  406—408,  n,  Jesus's  belief 
in  this  pagan  absurdity,  406 — 409.  llio 
fallacy  of  this  belief  exposed  by  Hippo- 
crates, ib,  407,  408,  n.  Was  a  prevalent 
belief  among  the  Jews,at  a  very  early  date, 
ib.  Its  indications  believed  by  the  most 
accute  ancient  philosophers  to  be  the 
result  of  natural  diseases,  ib.  Its  reality 
believed  and  taught  by  the  Christian 
Fathers,  408,  409,  n.  The  symptoms 
given  of  it  in  the  Gospels  prove  it  to  bo 
nothing  more  than  a  disease  arising  from 
natu  ral  causes,  411,412.  The  belief  in 
it  made  to  flee  from  Britain  by  the  influ- 
ence of  scientific  knowledge,  412. 

Dtmons,  well  knew  Paul  who  contested  with 
the  Jews  in  exorcism,  212.  407,  n.  The 
Apostles's  failure  in  expelling  oneof  them, 
296.  Jesus's  prescription  for  exorcising  a 
certain  sort  of,  ib.  Knew  Jesus  better  than 
he  knew  them,  344.  Legion  of,  how  many, 
ib.  The  question  why  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  proper  abode,  ib,  n.  llieir  peti- 
tion granted  by  Jesus,  ib.  Require  Ttrj 
little  space,  346,  n.  Appear  howerer  to  be 
physicial  beings,  ib.  Were  believed  by  the 
heathens  to  vary  in  origin, power, and  dis- 
position, and  were  universally  worshipped, 
404,  406,  n.  612,  n.  526,  n.  55J,  n.  Were 
thought  to  be  meditators  between  Gods 
and  men,  404,  ».  Were  expelled  from 
human  beings  by  many  besides  JesQs,  in 
his  time,  even  among  the  Jews,  406, 407, 
n.  Abhored  by  the  Jews,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  objects  of  worship,  406, 

407,  n,  Were  worshipped  however  by 
Christians  long  after  the  time  of  Jesus, 

408,  n.  Were  called  messengers,  angels, 
and  sons,  404, n.  408,  n.  612,  n.  Some  of 
them  originally  were  deified  heroes,  408,fi. 
Their  worship  exchanged  by  Christians 
for  that  of  deified  saints.  408—410,  n. 
Werp  the  chief  cause  of  the  disagreement 
between  pagans  and  Christians,  408, 409, 
n.  Were  under  the  control  of  the  Brahmin 
monks,  444.  The  good  and  evil  demons  of 
the  Hindoos  and  I^lgyptians,  461.  Were 
expelled  by  Christian  monks,  479—489. 
Were  thought  by  pagans,  Jews,and  Chris- 
tians to  fill  the  aeriid  regions,  and  swarm 
desert  placss,  612,  n.  697,  fi. 
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JD$til,  to  be  boand  for  athousiDd  yean,  173, 
173.  182.  The  origin  of  him  and  iiis 
angels  accounted  for,  182.  405.  n.  His 
temptation  of  Jesus,  417, 41 8.  Absurdity 
of  the  CiiriaiiHn  doctrine  of,  594,  595.  The 
heathen  origin  of  this  doctrine,  595,  n. 
Makes  the  Deril  more  powerful  than  God, 
695 — 597-  Derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  Deity,  596.  lu  direful  effect  on  hu- 
manity, 596,  597.  Paralyzes  the  moral 
efforts  of  man,  597, 598.  Pervades  the 
New  Testament,  597,  n.  Is  fnUified  by  the 
-whole  of  Gods's  works  in  nature.  598. 

DitcijiUt  of  Jesus,  received  a  charge  from  him 
breathing  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and 
evincinK  glaring  inconsistency,  318.  374, 
375.  535,  536.  Their  ahandonment  of 
their  Master,  320.  394. 559.  Their  quar- 
rels about  the  occupation  of  the  most 
honourable  postinthckint^dom  of  heaven, 
342.  An  instance  of  a  singular  defect  in 
the  memory  of  two  of  them,  360.  Carried 
swords,  363— 365.  Contradicted  their 
Master,  365,  366.  Their  ignorance  of  his 
meaning,  366.  300,  391.  393—396.  Did 
not  know  the  Father,  366.  396.  Were 
very  slightly  influenced  by  Jesus's  teach- 
ing, 394.  Their  affections  were  not  won 
by  him,  i^.  559.  Were  illiterate,  431,  n. 
Did  not  believe  in  Jcsus's  miracles,  560. 

DUcipUi  of  John,  or  Mendjix  Ijaui,  500, 
501.  Have  never  been  Christians,  xL 
Some  of  their  religious  tenets  resemble 
those  of  the  Gospel  writers,  ib.  Have  a 
tradition  that  their  ancestors  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  tV^  John,  the  founder 
of  their  sect,  died  in  Persia,  ib.  Possess 
sacred  writings,  ib.  Are  baptized  once  a 
year,  ib.  Are  the  same  with  the  Ilemero- 
BaptisiB,  i6,  501.  Are  called  Sabians,  and 
considered  to  have  descended  from  these 
fire-worsliippers,  ib. 

Di/ease$t  (see  monks  and  Therapeuts)  mira- 
culously cured  by  the  pagan  monks,  421. 
445.  467.  512,  513.  By  the  Christian 
monks,  479—489.  515.  By  Jesus,  512— 
515.  The  healing  ort  anciently  in  the 
hands  of  the  divines  amongst  every  nation, 
513.  n. 

Viihontstyy  inculcated  by  Jesus,  318,  319. 

Diipeniation,  Jewish,  end  of,  said  to  have 
been  predicted  by  Jesus,  16, 17. 123.  Did 
not  terminate  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 141. 

Vistimulation^  evinced  by  Jesus,  358 — 362. 

Divorce,  the  cause  of,  restricted  by  Jesus  to 
adultery,  378. 

Doctrines  of  Jesus,  the  meaning  of,  con- 
cealed by  him  from  the  uninitiated,  884, 
385.391,392.545,546. 

DogwMtic  teaching  of  Jeeus,  399. 


E. 

Earthy  not  known  to  Jesus  to  be  globular, 
417,  418.  Represented  by  all  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  as  being  flat,  and  having 
ends,  418,  n.  Known  by  heathen  philo- 
sophers to  be  spheroid,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  418. 

Ebionites,  (see  Nazarenes)  sprang  from  the 
Nazarenes,  495,  n.  Were  Cbrixtiao  mooke, 
ib.     Meaning  of  the  term,  496,  n. 

EcUctietf  some  account  of  them,  414.  425,  n. 
Originated  in  Egypt  with  the  Therapeutic 
monks,  424,  n.  432,  433,  n.  Were  in  a 
ilourisliing  state,  in  Alexandria,  before  the 
Christian  era,  424,  n.  Held  the  writings 
of  Plato  in  great  esteem,  ib.  Were  called 
Platouists,  ib,  425,  n.  Most  of  the  early 
Fathers  were  of  their  number,  ib.  Were 
revived  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  425, n. 

Egypt,  (see  monks  and  monkery)  the  country 
wiiere  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  edu- 
cated. And  where  Christian  monkery 
originated,  456—463. 

End  of  the  World,  Jebus's  prophecies  of,  1. 
5.  Arguments  advanced,  on  the  Christian 
side  of  the  question  discussed,  to  show 
that  Christ  did  not  predict  the  event  as 
beinff  near  at  hand,  in  bis  time,  9 — 50. 
Scriptural  extracts  of  the  predictions  said 
to  foretell  tbe  near  approach  of,  11—14. 
These  predictions  shoun  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  15 — 17.  Ibe 
expression,  "  End  of  the  World,"  ex- 
plained, 16. 21. 45.  47.  Historical  proofs 
of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  supposed 
prophecy  of  the  End  of  the  World,  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  17 — 30.  Argu- 
ments advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  to  show  that  Jesus  predicted  the 
End  of  the  World  to  be  close  at  hand, 
60—1 16.  The  New  Testament  pervaded 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  event,  60.  147.  Was  to  take  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus's  contempo 
raries,  66,67.  Announced  by  the  Apostles 
as  close  at  hand,  68.  Jesus's  prophecy  of 
itfalfcified  by  time,  86.  116—121.  129— 
144.  146—149.  His  notion  of  effecting 
the  mundane  destruction  by  means  o(  a 
legion  of  angels,  97 — 102.  Discrepancies 
of  the  E\*angelists  in  narrating  J csua's  pre- 
diction of,  101.  No  proof  it  was  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  only  which  Jesus 
meant  in  the  prediction,  101 — 104, 124 — 
130.  The  End  of  tiie  World,  even  in  the 
present  ago,  predicted,  now  and  then,  to 
be  close  at  hand,  by  Christian  fanatics, 
lOG.  208.  Its  near  approach  predicted 
by  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  134 — 141. 
Their  notions  of  it  resembling  those  of 
Jesus,  137— 142,     The  near  spproach    * 
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tY)!i  awful  erent  the  gnnd  theme  of  the 
Canonical  Epistles,  160 — 167.  Its  ap- 
proximate  occurrence  discredited  by  in- 
fidels, in  apostolic  times,  164.  166.  The 
Christian  mode  of  calcuUtin?  the  time  the 
world  was  to  last,  168.  173. 175,  176. 182. 
The  expectation  of  ita  destruction  the 
great  moral  leaver  of  early  Christianity, 
169.  Its  doctrine  inculcated  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  other 
writers,  both  orthodox  and  heterodox, 
176 — 187.  The  pretliction  of,  visited 
with  punishment  by  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, 180.  Secretly  believed  by  all 
Christians  of  the  second  century  that  it 
would  take  place  forthwith,  ib.  The 
Jewi'ih  mode  of  ascertaining  its  precipe 
time,  183,  184.  Decline  of  the  belief  in 
its  near  approach,  in  the  fourth  century, 
184, 186.  Its  refutation  by  Origen.  184. 
The  doctrine  of,  rejected  as  absurd,  in  the 
sixth  century,  186.  Revived  afterwards, 
and  remodified,  ib.  An  important  doc- 
trine, in  all  Christian  creeds,  even  at 
the  present  day,  A.  224.  Admission  of 
modern  writers  that  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles predicted  the  immediate  End  of  the 
World,  187—193.  The  general  fear 
caused  in  apostolic  times  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  event,  205 — 236.  The  stu- 
pendous panic  created  in  Europe  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  same  thing,  in  the 
tenth  century,  206—208.  The  wealth 
which  this  panic  brought  into  the  Church, 
213—223. 
Enemieit  love  to,  enjoined  by  Jesus,  325, 

326.  341. 
Ephtles,  canonical,  replete  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  near  approach  of  the  End  of 
the  World  and  the  K^nqdom  of  Heaven, 
46—48.  143.  146.  165.  The  date  and 
authorfthip  of,  uncertain,  148.  Ignore  the 
wont^erful  narrations  of  the  QospeU  con- 
cerning Jesus,  165,  n.  Were  miracu- 
lojiuly  ranoni?cd,  177,  178,  m.  The  same 
as  the  Divine  books  of  the  pagan  Thera- 
peutic monks,  222,  n. 
Essenes^  (see  Iherapeutsnnd  monks,)  disci- 
pline and  doctrines  of,  221,  222,  n.  463— 
467.  Tl'.cir  tenets  mixed  with  early 
Christianity,  339,  n.  The  same  as  the 
Tlierapeutu,  432,  n.  463 — 467.  Meaning 
of  the  term,  432,  «.  465,  466.  Were  the 
first  promulgators  of  Christianity,  434. 
Differed  from  one  another  on  particular 
religious  questions,  464,  466,  n.  Some  of 
them  sacrificed  in  the  dead  of  night,  ik. 
Identical  with  the  Pythagoreans,  466,  n. 
AdminiMered  baptism,  497.  The  mys- 
teries of  their  religion,  646. 
Sternal  life,  Jesus's  notion  of,  106—116. 
To  be  enjoyed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hetveo, 


106,  107.  148.  149.     Meaning  of  the 
phrase,  108.    Was  to  be  obtained  only  in 
the  age  in  which  Jesus's  contemporaries 
lived,  115.     To  be  poor,  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  22!— 223.  236—237. 
Eternal  punishment,  doctrines  of,  absurd, 
330 — 333. 692.  The  denunciation  of,  has 
driven  many  to  incurable  madness,  333. 
The   notion   of,   contradicted  by  God's 
punishment  in  nature  for  violating  his 
laws,  690.  692,  693.     Devoid  of  any  be- 
nevolent purpose,  690.     The  idea  of,  a 
blasphemy  against  God,  th.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of,  by  popular  preachers,  690, 
691.  The  vicious  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
of.  591,  592. 
Eucharist^  (see  human  sacrifice,  love-feast, 
oath,  sacrnment)  placed  with  dead  monks 
in  their  coffins,  621,  622,  n.     Both  the 
pa^an  and  Christian  eucharists  of  a  sacri- 
fical  character,  625,  n.  627.  n.  629,  630,  n. 
Called  the  host,  626,  n.     Efforts  made  to 
show  its  identity  with  the  Jewish  pass- 
over.  626, 6*26,  n.  The  Iamb  which  among 
the  early  Christians  formed  part  of  it,  526, 
fi.    Why  called  a  tremendous   mystery^ 
627,  n. 
Ettnuc hi,  J es'M's  curious  expression  regard* 
ing  t!»em  encourages  celibacy  and  bodily 
mutilation,  81,  82.  641.  642.     Those  in 
the  worship  of  Jupiter,  642.  Those  in  the 
divine  service  of  Cybele,  ib.  Thope  of  the 
Brahmins,  ib.    Those  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, ib.  Special  prayers  offered  for  them 
in  the  Christian  church,  i*. 
Euithtus  of  CoBFarea,  his  effort  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  ftpproachin?  End  of 
the  World  is  an  allegory,  184,  185.    His 
opinion  that  our  canonical  Gospels  and 
Epistles  arc  the  eame  with  the  Divine 
books  of  the  Therapeuts,  221.      His  ac- 
count of  the  writings  of  Philo  Judaeus, 
431 — 436.      His  denunciation  of  certain 
forged  memoirs  of  Jesus  and  John   the 
Baptist,  611,  n.     His  aversion  to  give  an 
account  of  these  productions,  ib.      His 
unfaithfulness  as  a  historian,  ib.      The 
same  memoirs  mentioned  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, ib. 
Evil,  Jesus's  doctrine  of  the  non-resistance 

of,  316—317.367.380. 
ExampU,  more  powerful  than  precepts,  378. 
381. 


Faith  in  Jesus,  doctrine  of,  absurd,  and  en- 
courages deceit  and  hypocricy,  330 — 333. 
398.  No  merit  to  be  possessed  of,  331— 
333.  395.  The  uncharitableness  of  the 
Christain  doctrine  of,  331,  n.  The  im- 
tionalityof,  H,     The  sweetness  o4  to 
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orthodox  dirioes,  338.  Th«  miichief  pro- 
duced by,  ib.  Jmu8*s  eonflicling  repre- 
senUtioQS  of,  376.  384,  38s.  The  same 
doctrine  ae  that  of  Cbrishna,  the  IndSaa 
Saviour,  428.  429. 

Fanalictsm,  of  early  Christians,  201,  n.  Of 
modern  Christians,  402, 203,  n. 

FaUditm,  taught  by  Jesus,  328.  362. 

Faiken  of  the  Christian  church,  believed,  a 
prophecy  to  have  a  hidden  meaning,  80. 
Forgeries  of.  126.  143.  145,  146.  287,  n. 
409.  442.  478,  n.  608,  n.  568,  n.  Incul- 
cated the  near  approach  of  the  Day  of 
Judgement  and  the  End  of  the  World, 
135.  175—187.  Their  notions  of  the  soul, 
heaven,  and  hell,  144  ^146.  Their  state- 
ment regarding  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity invalid,  185,  n.  568,  569,  n.  Most 
of  them  originally  pagans,  231,  n.  Those 
of  the  two  first  centuries  do  not  quote  the 
canonical  Gospels,  31 1,  n.  Their  mysti- 
cism, 392.  Their  clamour  against  wor- 
shipping demons,  408,  n.  Their  encour- 
agement to  worship  dead  saints,  408,  409, 
n.  Exchanged  the  pagan,  for  the  Chris- 
tian demons,  ib.  Their  admission  that 
Christianity  and  Paganism  were  identical, 
438 — 442.  Their  monkery  described, 
470 — 490.  Their  election  of  bishops  by 
the  decision  of  the  sword,  570,  n. 

/(Mr,  the  effects  of,  in  early  Christian  times, 
on  those  who  expected  the  immediate  End 
of  the  World,  205—216.  A  sorry  incen- 
tive to  virtue,  215, 216,n.  The  injury  of, 
to  the  human  constitution,  ib.  Excited 
in  the  present  age,  in  order  to  make  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  ib, 

Ftet-tca§hingf  thought  by  Jesus  to  possess 
spiritual  merit,  337—342.  Intended  by 
him  to  be  an  ordinance  in  hisChurch,  340. 
Disregarded  by  Christians  generally,  ib. 
Practised  only  by  the  Scotch  Baptist,  341, 
n.  The  inutility  and  absurdity  of  this 
ordinanee,  841. 

Fig-tree,  mischievously  withered  by  Jesos, 
346. 880. 

Fire-tcorshipf  traces  of,  in  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, 501 — 504. 

Fish,  eaten  by  both  htathen  and  Christian 
monks,  522, 523. 

F/MA-meaf,  abstained  from,  by  Christian  and 
other  monks,  §22. 

Forgeriet,  tee  Fathers,  and  pious  frauds. 
./res  inquiry  after  truth,  importance  of,  2. 5. 
6.  800,  801.     Mot  encouraged  by  Jesus, 
890. 


Oehmna,  meaning  of  the  word,  112,  n. 
Situated  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  ib. 
Was  the  hell  of  Jesus,  il. 


Omtiilet,  to  tread  Jsruialem  under  foot,  88 
130—132.  188,11. 

Oethtemane,  situation  of,  556,  n.  The  re- 
sorting place  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
ib.  The  haunt  of  monk^,  ift.  Jesus  re- 
pairs to,  in  the  depth  of  night,  H.  His 
prayers  and  shuddering  fear  of  death  in, 
557. 

GtUon,  Edward,  cited  on  the  End  of  the 
World,  173. 170. 102.  210.  On  apostolic 
miracles,  211. 

Gilee,  Dr.  cited  on  Jesus's  vranton  act  of 
cursing  a  fig  tree,  846.  On  the  tumult  be 
caused  in  the  temple,  321,  352. 

Godf  (see  Jesus,  mission,  6cc.)  not  liable  to 
err,  195.  196.  313.  402.  581.  The  God 
of  nature  and  that  of  the  Christiana  con- 
trasted, 120.  Not  capable  of  immorality, 
303.  313.  343,  344.  That  which  is  im- 
moral in  man  would  be  so  in  God,  319. 
Cannot  be  more  relentless  than  man,  375. 
Is  not  partial,  384.  Not  limited  in  power, 
385.  His  incarnation  a  pagan  supersti- 
tion, 437.  448,n.  449. 456,  n.  461.  Hit  at- 
tributes taught  in  Nature,  583.  Governs 
the  world  on  principles  of  benevolence, 
583.  588,  589.  Governs  man  by  the  fixed 
laws  of  nature,  583.  The  description 
given  of  him  in  the  Bible  fraught  with 
mischief,  690—593. 

Gospel,  early  success  of,  21.  Dispensation 
of,  38.  Causes  of  iu  early  success,  205 — 
235. 

Gospel,  Hebrew,  found  by  Pantcnus,  179. 
495,  n.  Called  the  Gospel  of  the  Naxa- 
renes,  495,  n. 

Gospels,  Apocryphal,  some  account  of,  306, 
307,  M.  Their  history  of  Jesus's  earlier 
life,  307—3 1 1 ,  N.  Their  agreement  with 
the  canonical  Gospels,  311.  492,  493,  ». 
Their  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  that  of  Jesus,  491 — 493,  n. 

Gofpels,  canonical,  (see  New  Test.)  to  deny 
the  genuineness  of,  fatal  to  Christianity, 
07.  302,  n.  306. 310.  418.  The  wonder- 
ful things  they  narrate  of  Jesus,  ignored 
by  the  canonical  Epistles,  165,  n.  When 
and  how  canonised,  177,  178,  n.  The 
miracles  which  attended  their  canonisa- 
tion, ib.  1  be  same  as  the  Divine  books 
of  the  pagan  Therapeutic  monks,  839,  n. 
431—435,  ft.  Did  not  exist,  in  their 
present  form,  till  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  261.  287,  n.  811,  n.  344,  n.  369, 
n.  371,  n.  415,  n.  424,  425,  n.  441.  512. 
563, 564,  n.  Their  conflicting  stauments, 
263.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  compiled,  887,  a. 
301,  M.  888,  389,  n.  484,  425.  432,  n. 
504,  N.  512,  ti.  650.  552,  n.  Nacfato 
Jesus's  life  only  for  three  yeaxa,  808. 
Their  bast  morality  borrowed  firon 
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Ior«,  8S6.  42{— 442.  Their  statemenU 
Ukeo  in  the  present  work,  as  if  true,  352. 
369,  fi.  562,  n.  To  be  read  like  any  otlier 
books,  373.  Are  the  collections  of  the 
Eclectics.  424,  425,  n.  432^  n.  493.  Not 
mentioned  by  profane  writers  of  ihe  first 
century,  431,  n.  Ilieir  pas;an  origin, 
431—435,  n.  442.  Their  text  much  al- 
tcred,  432,  n.  Contain  internal  evidence 
ofba?ingbeen  compiled  from  pre-exist* 
iug  documents,  433,  n.  Much  of  them 
borrowed  from  Plato,  437, 438.  Their  jum- 
bling history  of  Jesos  and  John  the  Dap. 
tist,  493.  Their  writers  cite  prophecies 
not  extant,  in  order  to  make  the  hero 
of  their  Ule  a  monk,  493,  41)4.  Other 
memoirs,  of  Jesus,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
than  the  Gospels,  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Justin  Martyr,  511,  n.  The  chief 
features  of  our  Gospels  are  Jesus's  The- 

,   rapeutic  miracle?,  513,  514. 

Greg^  W.  R.  cited  on  Jesus's  predictions,  5. 
190.  On  the  Hebrew  propheU,  58.  On 
the  gift  of  tongues,  2^,  n.  On  the 
monkery  of  the  Gospels,  550,  n. 

Crotius,  believed  that  pious  fraud  answered 
a  wise  purpose,  185,  n.     188,  n. 

H. 

Jla^et,  meaning  of  the  term,  112,  n.  114,  n. 
Description  ^f,  112,  n.  187. 

TTappinets,  see  Man. 

HarmcmUt  of  Scripture,  the  vast  number  of, 
a  proof  that  Christians  are  sensible  of 
ihe  contradictions  of  the  Bible,  373,  n. 

Hearty  believed  by  Jesus  to  be  the  organ  of 
thought,  401,  402. 

Heaven,  of  Jesus's,  72,  73.  Whither,  like 
the  heathen  gods,  he  ascended,  438. 

JEfett,  (see  eternal  torments)  Jesus's  heathen 
notion  of,  112 — 114,  n.  Situated  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  ib.  The  same  as  Tophet, 
or  the  furnace  of  Moloch,  i6.  The  mo- 
dern Christian  doctrine  of,  not  in  the 
Bible,  114,  n.  Derivation  of  the  word, 
112,  n.  114,  n.  Notions  entertained  of, 
by  the  Fathers,  145, 146.  Jesut  believed 
to  have  descended  into,  like  the  pagan 
god  Boodb,  145,  n.  449.  That  described 
in  the  Apocalypse,  172,  173.  The  mod- 
ern notion  of,  329,  330.  590,  591. 

Eemero-Baptuts,  existed  in  the  East  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  500. 
Said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  John, 
who  bad  twelve  apostles,  ib.  Were  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  Judea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chrbtian  era,  501. 
were  not  Christians,  »&•  Were  originally 
identical  with  the  Persian  Baptists,  ib. 
Were  a  Jewish  sect,  ib,     Derired  their 


baptism  from  the  Magi  of  Persia,  501— 
507. 

ITermas^  hU  notion  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  1 7  9.  The  monkish 
character  of  his  work,  472,  473. 

High  Treason,  Jesus  charged  with,  350.  352, 

Hilarion,  his  monachal  career,  482,  483. 

Hindoos,  (see  Laws  of  Menu,  monks,  &c.) 
their  sacred  writings  much  older  than 
those  of  the  Jews,  427.  443.  Their 
Scriptures  replete  with  the  principles  of 
monkery,  443. 

Hippoeraies,  exposes  the  error  of  demoniacal 
possession,  405.  407,  408,  n. 

Holy  Ghost,  meaning  of  the  name,  301,  n. 
Its  Pentecostal  descent,  ib.  In  what  its 
influence  consisted,  ib,  507,  ft.  The  apos- 
tolic mode  of  endowing  Christians  with, 
212.  Doctiius  of,  not  understood  by 
Jesus's  disciples,  nor  by  modern  Chris« 
tians,  393,  394. 

Holy  water,  of  the  Boodhists,  445. 

Home,  T.  H.  cited  on  prophecy,  9.  His 
rules  for  interpreting  prophecy,  52,  53. 
His  arguments  against  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  311,  312,  n.  His  definition  of  a 
metaphor,  323. 

Hour^  Jewish,  not  always  the  same  length, 
246—249.    Meaning  of  the  word,  248,  n. 

Human  sacrifices,  (see  atonement)  among 
the  heathens,  223,224,  n.  527,  n.  Among 
the  Christians,  223,  n.  226,  n.230. 322-- 
324.  525,  n.  527,  n.  Their  universality, 
523,  ft.  Prohibited  by  the  Roman  law, 
324,  fi«  Eaten  by  those  who  offered  them, 
ib,  OfltBred  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  at  a 
very  remote  period,  429,  430. 606, n.  In- 
fants and  children  frequently  offered  for 
sacrifices,  527*  528,  ft.  Such  sacrifices 
feasted  upon  by  the  worshippers,  528, 
529,  ft. 

I. 

Ignatius,  his  views  of  the  approaching  End 
of  the  World,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
178.     His  doctrine  of  celibacy,  473. 

Incarnation,  of  Deity,  a  heathen  notion, 
437-7439.  448,  fi.  449.  456,  ti. 

InfaUibility,  of  the  Pope  made  to  be  taught 
by  Jesus,  371,fi. 

Injustice,  commended  by  Jesus,  318,  319. 

Inquisition,  the  Holy  Office  of,  founded  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  570,  571,  ft.  Its 
horrible  tortures  and  carnages,  571 — 574. 
Description  of  the  barbarous  proceedings 
of  its  antos'da-fi,  672 — 574. 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  rule  of,  7.  32. 

Irenteus,  taught  that  Christ  was  soon  to  ap- 
pear in  Judgement,  and  to  create  a  new 
world,  179, 184. 
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Jam€9,  the  Apostle,  taught  the  speedy  End 

of  the  World,  163  ;  and  that  his  brother 

Jesus  wouln  soon  come  on  the  clouds,  179. 

James,  an  illustrious  monk,  who  possessed 

the  relics  of  John  the  Baptist,  485. 
JTeremtah,  his  admission  of  the  identity  of 
madness  and  the  art  of  prophesying,  66,  n. 
His  monkery,  633. 
Jerusalem,  Jesus's  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of,  1.  6.  Arguments  advanced  on  the 
Christian  side  of  the  question  discussed, 
to  showr  that  Jesus  prophesied  its  down- 
fall, 9  —60.     Historical  proofs  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  Jesus's  prediction  of.  17 — 29. 
123,  124.    The  prediction  of  the  treading 
down  of,   by  the  Gentiles,  32.  130 — 132. 
The  destruction  of,  predicted  by  anotlier 
prophet  named  Jesus,  36.     No  real  proof 
that  it  was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  meant  in  the 
prophecy  in  question,  101—104.   132 — 
140.  His  alleged  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of,   compared  with  the  history  of  its 
demolition,   as  given  by   Josephus  and 
Tacitus,  125—128.     The  sense  in  which 
Jesus  can  be  said  to  have  predicted  the 
destruction  of,  130.     Description  of  the 
expected  New  Jerusalem,  as   given  by 
early  Christian  writers,   173,  174.  182. 
The  pagan  fire-worship  of,  602. 
Jesus  Christ  (see  prophecies  of  the  End  of 
the  World,  monkery,  &c.)      His  predic- 
tion that  the  End  of  the  World  and  Day  of 
Judgment  were  close  at  hand,  1.  6.  62 — 
116.     Importance  of  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  his  predictions,  1.  4.   Arguments 
advanced  on  the  Christian  side  of  the 
question  to  show  that  he  did  not  predict 
the   End  of  the  World  and  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  as  being  in  his  time  near  at 
hand,  9 — 60.     The  commonness  of  the 
name,  Jesu«,   among  the  Jews,  36,  n. 
360,  ft.      One  of  the  name,  besides  the 
Christ,    prophesied   the    destruction    of 
Jerusalem,  by  Titus  Yespasian.  36.  Jesus 
said  to  have  disclaimed  all  secular  power, 
89.    Was  a  Jewish  prophet,  69,  60.  144. 
Said  to  be  illiterate,    60.  310,  n.  867. 
419 — 421.     His  literary  correspondence 
with  Abgarus,  60.  419,  n.  Regarded  him- 
self as  a  king  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
62.  90 — 93.     Infused  the  same  idea  into 
his  followers,  63,  n.     Denies  his  omni- 
sciency,  6S,  n.    His  advent  as  a  Judge, 
69,  70.  Id2.    His  notion  of  establishing  a 
secular  Kingdom,  at  the  End  of  the  World, 
71 — 96.      His  idea  of  heaven,   72,  73. 
Begins  preaching  the  same  doctrine,  in 
the  same  words,  as  John  the  Baptist,  73, 
74.    Words  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 


Gospel  writers,  78,  n.  83.      Encourmgei 
celibacy,  and  enjoins  bodily  mutilation, 
81.  82.  116.  328—330.  641.  642.      His 
conduct  at  dinner  with  a  Pharisee,  86. 
337. 364.  Is  entertained  by  Zacchene,  94. 
His  notion  of  destroyinR  the  world  with 
legions  of  angelic  soldiers,  97—101.  364. 
Shared  with  the  vulear  in  his  views  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  mundane  destruc- 
tion was  to  be  accomplished,  96. 104  105. 
His   idea  of  eternal  life  and  happine«s, 
105—116.      His  notion   of  a  soal,110, 
141—146,  fi.     Had  no  idea  of  an  imma- 
terial entity,  110,  111.  I14,n.     Made  no 
promise  of  rewards  and  punishments  till 
after  the  resurrection.  111      His  heathen 
notion  of  hell,  1 1 2—1 1 4,  n.     Supposed  a 
body  consumed  by  fire,    incapable  of  a 
resurrection,  1 1 3.  1 14,  n.     His  faUe  pre- 
dictions of  the   End  of  the  World  and 
the  Final  Judgment,  117—121.  12S  — 
144.  146.  149.      Adhered,  through  life, 
to  the  Jewish  ritual,    124.  141.      Be- 
stmbled   the    Hebrew   prophets,  in  his 
notion  of  the  End  of  the  World,  34,  85, 
137. 142.    His  supposed  STrobolical  rtyle 
of   prophesying,    134—141.      Was  ex- 
pected to  take  his  seat,  as  a  Judge,  on 
mount    Zion,    in  Jerusalem,    138.  206. 
Wai  believed  to  have   descended    into 
Hell,  146,  n,      Not  original  in  his  doc* 
trinea,  147.      Countenanced   the  vulgar 
errors  of  his  time,  1.^0,  n.    The  mighty 
works  attributed  to  him,  in  the  Go8p«>, 
not  alluded  to  in  the  Epistles,  163  n.  Bor- 
rowed his  notions  of  the  approaching  End 
of  the  World  from  the  Jewish  Babbi,  183, 
184. 199,  n.     Was,  in  the  sixth  century, 
charged  with  ignorance  of  the  time  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  185.     Was  neither  a 
Divine  per^■on■ge  nor  influenced  by  tlis 
Deity,  196, 196.  299.  893. 402. 564—681. 
The  question  whether  he  pretended  to  be 
a  Deity  196.  664.     Arrogated  to  himrtlf 
the  function  of  a  Judge  of  the  World.  IW. 
The  question  whether  he  knew  he  wsi 
not  a  Deity,  196—198.  664  The  qoestioo 
whether  he  laboured  under  ment^il  dela- 
sion,  196—198.  421,  422. 661, 662.  The 
incentives  to  belief  which  he  used,  210. 
Was  a  decided  Therapeut,  220.     Taogbt 
beegary  and  monkery,  in  his  reply  to  the 
rich  young  man,  22 1—234.  Despised  this 
world,  234, 236.  The  success  of  his  min- 
istry  and  that  of  the   ministry  of  th« 
Mormon  Prophet,  compared,  242—244. 
His  prediction  that  he  would  rise  from  ihs 
dead,  on  the  third  day,  246,  248.    Argu- 
ments showing  that  theprophecy  was  veri- 
fied, 260—267.     The  sign  of  the  pre^hti 
Jonas  which  he  promised  to  give,  264. 
266.  261.  268,  269.  276, 277.  290.  Argu- 
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menu  to  thow  that  his  prediction  that  he 
would  rifle  on  th«  third  day,  waa  falsified, 
259 — 291.  Difference  of  opinion,  in  the 
first  century  m  to  the  time  he  rose,  259 — 
261.  Not  huried  till  the  commencement 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  265»  266.  Had 
risen  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Jewish  day,  266 — 268.  Was  in  the  grave 
only  about  twenty-nine  hours,  268,  269. 
Was  in  error  when  he  predicted  the  time 
of  his  resurrection,  276  -278.  281—291. 
Did  not  appear,  after  his  burial,  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  i6,  290,  291 
Appeared  only  to  his  own  disciples/ 
tK.  Various  opinions  of  early  Christians, 
touching  his  resurrection,  267^290,  n. 
Denied  to  be  a  God,  287,  2b8.  Denied 
to  be  a  man,  and  believed  to  be  a  phan- 
tom, »6.  His  history  believed  by  ancient 
Christians  to  be  allegorical,  ih.  Denied 
to  have  been  born,  tb.  Denied  to  have 
died,  A.  The  Fathers's  extravagant  tales 
of  the  miracles  of  his  resurrection,  290,  n. 
His  false  prophecy  regarding  a  woman 
and  her  box  of  ointment,  291.^293.  His 
prophecy  of  the  signs  which  should  follow 
believers  at  variance  with  fact,  293-^299. 
Is  held  up  as  an  example  to  us,  302.  The 
standard  by  which  to  test  his  morality,  i^. 
803,  304,11.  Uttered  some  wise  sayiogs, 
803.341.  383.  Was  frequently  intluenced 
by  a  benevolent  feeling,  303,  304.  Not 
a  patern  of  moral  perfection,  304.  375. 
His  morality  below  that  of  the  present 
age,  304,  305.  Had  glaring  imperfec- 
tions, 305,  306.  381.  419.  An  ac- 
couunt  of  only  three  years  of  his  life 
given  by  the  Evangelists,  306.  The  his- 
tory of  his  childhood  and  youth,  as  given 
in  the  Apocrvpbal  Gospels,  306 — 312,  n. 
The  miracles'  of  his  infancy,  308,  n.  The 
miracles  of  bis  boyhood,  309>-3ll.  ». 
Spent  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
obscurity,  311,  313.  His  Sermon  on  the 
mount  not  delivered  all  at  the  same  time, 

812.  Its  character,  i&.  Portionaof  it  ex- 
tracted from  pagan  lore,  ib.  His  denounce- 
ment of  saying  **  Raca "   to  a   brother, 

813.  His  absurd  injunction  to  Uke  no 
thought  of  the  morrow,  314,  315.  427. 
His  irrational  precept,  '*  resist  not  evil," 
315—317.  367.  37d,  376.  380.  Incul- 
cates revenge  and  iujusiice,  317 — 310. 
His  immoral  charge  to  his  disciples,  318. 
874,  375.  536,  537.     Justifies  theft,  318, 

iSlO.  The  deplorable  eflecls  which  his 
unsound  moral  teaching  carries  on  the 
world,  310,  320.  His  defective  logic, 
810.  Preaches  the  duty  of  harbouring 
hatred  towards  the  nearest  relations, 
819,  320.  His  conduct  towards  his  mo- 
ther and    brothers^  820.     Questionable 


whether  he  taught  suicide,  tS.  En- 
forced the  doctrine  of  canibalism,  320 — 
325.  527,  n.  Was  forsaken  by  his  own 
disciples,  320. 359. 410.  The  cause  that 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him,  321.  558, 
550.  His  notion  of  love,  825,  326.  341, 
342.  375.  Was  not  able  to  love  his  ene- 
mies, 325.  380.  Was  angry  with  the 
Pharisees,  325.  353,  354.  Bonowed  the 
moral  precepts  of  Confucius,  326.  His 
form  of  prayer,  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  326, 327.   His  "  golden  rule," 

327.  380.  423,  424.  His  crooked  notion 
of  God*8  justice,  327.  333.  Ignores 
Divine  mercy,  327.      Teaches  fatalism, 

328.  302.  Extremes,  a  characteristic  of 
his  religious  notions,  328,  a29.  His  doc- 
trine of  faith,  absurd,  330 — 333.  395. 
His  inconsistency  in  wishing  to  conceal 
his  miracles,  333,  334.  385.  His  fear 
of  the  Jews,  334.  Prohibited  the  dis- 
charge  of  filial  duties,  334,  335.  Taught 
that  poverty  was  a  virtue,  335 — 337. 
367,  368.  533—535.  Regarded  kiss- 
ing an  act  of  moral  virtue,  337,  338. 
Considered  feet-washing  to  have  a  spirit- 
ual merit,  and  wished  to  establish  it  as  an 
ordinance  among  his  followers,  337 — 342, 
Resembled  the  Indian  incarnate  God, 
Chrishna,  337,  n.  428,  429.  491.  Was 
always  followed  by  a  number  of  women, 
837,  n.  442.  Reproves  his  guest  for  not 
kissing  him,  338.  Mary,  the  courtezan's 
attendance  upon  him,  while  at  supper, 
ib.  He  performs  an  act  of  sanctifica- 
tion  upon  the  traitor,  Judas,  340,  341. 
Gives  his  new  commandment  of  love  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  34i.  Was  accused  of 
immoral  acts  by  the  Jewish  religionists, 
34 1.  The  cause  his  doctrines  were  more 
palatable  to  the  poor  than  others,  342. 
His  vicious  conduct  in  drowning  the 
Gadarenish  swine,  343.  345.  Grants  the 
petition  of  demons,  344,  nl  His  conduct 
not  worthy  of  imitation,  345.  347,  348. 

351.  353,  354.  356,  557.  383.  His  mis- 
chievous act  of  witheriog  a  fig-tree,  846. 
His  behaviour  at  a  marriage  feast,  346— 
348.  His  rebuff  to  his  mother,  347.  380. 
His  rudenes-i  to  his  relations,  348.  His 
immoral  miracle,  in  turning  water  into 
wine,  »A.  Encourages  drunkenness,  ib. 
Is  accused  of  being  a  wine-bibber,  ib,  n. 
His  monarchal  entry  into  the  royal  city, 
348—350.  His  unju.«t  appropriation  of 
an  ass,  348,  349.  Incites  his  disciples  to 
steal,  ib.  Assumes  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  king,  349—352.  364.  4 15.  Aims 
at  creating  an  insurrection,  ib.  Is 
charged  with  treason,  350.  363.  His 
tumultous  conduct  in  the  temple,  350— 

352.  380.      Employs  physical  force  to 
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establish  his  authority,  352.  His  behaviour 
to  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  him. 
352,  353.  His  evasive  mode  of  answer- 
ing questions.  353.  588.  590 — 508.  His 
scurrilous  language  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  '353 — 356.  380.  Represents 
them  to  be  worse  than  they  were,  354. 
Recommends  their  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, t6.  Was  not  so  kiod  to  them  as  they 
were  to  him,  354,  355.  Uis  outrageous 
cooduct  and  opprobrious  language  at  a 
dinner  party,  ib.  His  curses,  35.'>.  Em- 
braces every  opportunity  to  malign  the 
Pharisees,  355,  856.  Is'not  adapted  for 
a  public  teacher,  356.  380.  301,  n.  393, 
393, 396.  416.  V nable  to  convert  his  op- 
ponents, 557i  568.  Did  neither  condemn 
nor  even  reprove  an  open  adulteress, 
356—358.  His  dissimulation,  358—302. 
Not  believed  by  bis  brothers,  358.  560, 
561.  His  miracles  lidiculed  by  them, 
358,  359.  Deceived  two  of  his  disciples, 
360.  His  dissimulation  to  Judas  imme- 
diately after  he  had  absurdly  denounced 
him,  361—363.  422.  Commanded  his 
followers  to  be  provided  with  swords, 
363—465.  375.  Meditated  resistance  to 
his  apprehension,  ib.  Encouraged  blood- 
shed, 363.  Resistance  useless,  he  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  desist  from  using 
their  swords,  364.  Did  not  believe  that 
be  possessed  supernatural  power,  366. 
Untrue  statements  made  by  him,  365 — 
371.  Wrong  when  he  said  his  disciples 
knew  whither  he  was  going,  365,  366. 
Mistaken  when  he  said  he  had  finished 
his  work,  3r6.  His  statement  as  to 
manifesting  his  Father's  name,  not  cor- 
rect, tb.  39C,  307.  His  error  in  saying 
that  his  disciples  had  kept  the  Father's 
word,  367.  His  assertion  that  he  had 
said  nothing  in  secret,  not  true,  ib.  His 
declaration  that  he  did  not  aim  at  abro- 
gating the  Mosaic  law,  contrary  to  fact, 
368.  Scarcely  correct  in  his  definition 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  366,360. 
His  pun  on  Peter's  name,  371,  n.  Was 
at  variance  with  fact  in  saying  that  the 
united  prayers  of  two  Christians  would 
always  be  answered,  360 — 371.  His  con- 
tradic^ry  precepts  and  doctrines,  372 — 
378.  His  conflicting  statements  as  to 
bearing  testimony  of  himself,  372,373. 
His  contradictory  doctrines  as  to  loving 
enemies,  375 ;  as  to  non-resistance  of 
evil,  ib ;  as  to  giving  alms,  376 ;  as  to 
faith  and  good  works,  ib;  as  to  the  pur- 
port of  his  mission,  ib\  as  to  the  full 
delivery  of  his  doctrines,  377  ;  and  as  to 
adultery  and  divorce,  i6.  378.  540.  His 
precepts  and  practice  at  variance,  378 — 
383.    His  bigotry  and  malevolence,  381. 


383—  386.  His  self-gloriflcatioo,  381  — 
383.  His  charge  of  falsity  against  Abra- 
ham,382.  His  conversation  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria,  ib.  387.  His  concealment  of 
the  meaning  of  his  doctrines,  from  the 
uninitiated,  384,  385.  391,  392.545,  546. 
The  anomalies  of  his  character,  385.  The 
obscurity  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  386 — 
S96.  His  love  of  the  mystic,  ib.  His 
intolerance,  ib.  Was  not  understood  by 
his  parents,  ib.  His  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  888, 389.  399. 427.  543,  544. 
His  failure  to  make  this  Jewish  teacher 
understand  his  meaning,  ib.  His  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  388,  n.  427.  639, 
n.  543,  544.  Was  not  understood  by  hia 
folIo^^ers,  300,  301.  Is  testified  against 
by  two  witnesses,  ib.  His  imitation  of 
the  heathen  sages,  in  his  mystical  style, 
392.  His  doctrine  of  his  own  resurrec- 
tion and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  not  under- 
stood by  his  disciples,  303 — 306.  Car- 
ried very  slight  moral  influence  upon  his 
hearers,  394,305.  559,  560.  Made  rery 
few  converts,  394.  416.  The  cause  of 
his  unsuccessful  ministry,  394, 395.  Hia 
refusal  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and 
his  doctrines,  397,  398.  His  dogmatism, 
300.  Was  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  300^-421.  Was  unac- 
quainted with  pneumatic?,  399,  400. 
Knew  less  about  air  than  his  contempo- 
raries, 400,  n.  His  erroneous  notion  of 
the  human  stomach,  400,  401.  Believed 
the  heart  to  be  the  organ  of  thought, 
401, 402. 412.  Shared  in  the  pagan  error 
of  demoniacal  possession,  404—412.512, 
n.  Did  not  understand  political  economy, 
412—414.  Was  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  reference  toman,  415.  Lacked 
knowledge  in  mental  philosophy,  416. 
His  mode  of  proving  a  resurrection,  «&. 
His  inability  to  reason,  416—418.  His 
temptation  by  the  Devil,  417—418.  Did 
not  know  that  the  earth  was  globular,  iB. 
Was  not  80  intelligent  as  many  who  lived 
before  and  after  him,  412.  416.  419.  423. 
Made  no  discovery  in  art  or  science,  and 
revealed  nothing  in  theology,  410.  423 — 
443.  His  literary  atUinments,  410 — 431. 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  in 
Egypt,  ib.  His  erroneous  reading  and 
citing  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  ih.  614. 
Was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  demon, 
406.  422.  His  form  of  prayer,  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  Talmud,  436.  His  doc- 
trine of  being  born  again,  borrowed  from 
the  Brahmins,  427-  528,  529,  His  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  found  in  pa^an 
lore,  429,  430.  Borrowed  on  a  large 
scale  from  Plato,  430 — 438.  Like  the 
pagan  gods,  ascended  to  heavtn,  438. 
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Import  of  his  name,  466.  513.  Hit  oa- 
tlTitj,  490 — 492.  Hid  birth-piace,  493<— 
495.  Was  born  in  a  cave,  492,  493,  n. 
511,  n.  Hii  monachal  life  and  doctrines, 
(see  monkery)  490 — 552.  His  early  hiso 
tory  blended  with  that  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 493,  494.  His  alliance  with  the 
Baptist,  496—507.  The  doubt  of  the 
Baptist  as  to  his  character,  497.  514. 
The  tale  of  the  star  guiding  the  Magi  to 
his  birth-place,503,  504.  His  identity 
with  the  heathen  monks,  508 — 552. 
Forced  memoirs  of  him  mentioned,  51  l,n. 
His  Therapeutic  marvels,  512—515.  The 
credibility  of  his  history  compared  with 
that  of  ApoUonius  Thyaneus,  517,n.  His 
prohibition  to  take  an  oath,  547.  The 
divinity  of  his  mission  the  chief  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  553.  His  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  inferiority,  555.  Ad- 
ditional instances  of  his  finite  knowledge 
and  power,  555,  556.  His  desponding 
fear  of  death,  556—558.  His  want  of 
moral  courage,  556,  557.  Was  not  known 
personally  to  the  Jewish  prieets  and 
scribes,  556, ».  Is  not  mentioned  by 
writers  who  lived  contemporarily  with 
him.  558,  His  deity  first  recognised  by 
madmen,  ib.  The  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  form  an  estimate 
of  )iis  character,  300 — 36*2.  His  horrible 
declaration  of  the  purport  of  iiis  mission, 
662,  563.  572.  573.  The  singular  fulfil- 
ment  of  this  shocking  porport,  563 — 580. 

Jesus  son  of  Ananus,  his  prediction  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  30.  His  melan- 
choly ditty,  37.  Was  thought  to  be  a 
madman,  tb, 

Jews,  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch, 
whom  they  identified  with  Jehovah,  113, 
n.  Their  fire-worship,  in  Jerusalem,  i&. 
The  expected  restoration  of,  absurd,  132, 
ft.  The  religion  of,  to  this  day,  in  a  flou- 
rishing stale,  141,  142.  Overthrow  of 
their  polity,  whether  predicted  by  Jesus, 
141. 143.  Their  mode  of  computing  time, 
346—249.  255—257.  210—276.  280. 
The  cause  that  they  sought  to  kill  Jesus, 
821 .  558—560.  Were  feared  by  him,  334. 
Had  a  better  opportunity  than  we  have  of 
estimating  his  character,  342.  358.  3C0. 
Many  of  them  burnt  by  Christians,  308. 
Could  not  understand  Jesus's  obscure 
teaching,  390,  391.  Mysticism  of  their 
Rabbi,  393,  n.  Their  Chronology  not,  by 
many  thousands  of  years,  so  old  as  that  of 
other  nations,  457.  Derived  their  bnptism 
from  the  Persians,  501 — 507.  Traces  of 
fire-worship  in  their  religion,  501 — 504. 
Their  doctrine  of  good  and  evil,  identical 
with  that  of  the  Persians,  503.  Feasted 
on  portions  of  the  beasts  they  sacrificed, 


539,  It.  Did  not  know  Jesot  personall j 
after  he  had  preached  to  them  for  three 
years,  550,  n.  Were  massacred  by  the 
Crusaders  forlheir  unbelief  in  him,  577,  n. 

John,  president  of  an  Egyptian  monaettrry, 
his  monachal  feats,  484. 

John  the  Baptist,  why  the  least  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  77,  m.  Why  such  multi- 
tudes resorted  to  his  baptism,  109.  His 
monki>h  habiliment,  and  mode  of  life, 
457. 400,  n.  His  relics  in  the  possession 
of  a  monk  named  James  485.  Was  i 
thorough  anchorite,  493.  His  miraculous 
birth,  ib.  His  alliance  with  Jesus,  496 — 
607.  By  whom  sent  to  baptize,  496, 497. 
Becomes  doubtful  of  the  character  of 
Jesus,  497.  514.  His  baptism,  not  new, 
497.  Its  pagan  origin,  500 — 508.  His 
mythological  character,  t6.  His  baptism 
originally  derived  from  Persia,  501 — 507. 
His  bead,  a  relic  exhibited  to  this  very 
day,  found  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  in 
the  keeping  of  a  Persian  monk  and  pres- 
byter, 505 — ft09.  Removal  of  his  head 
from  Macedonia  to  Constantinople,  TjOe, 
n.  Origin  of  his  notion  of  baptizing  with 
fire,  507.  Origin  of  his  baptism  made  by 
Jesus  a  question  with  which  to  perplex 
the  Jews,  507,  508.  Doubtful  whether 
such  a  person  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  508,  n.  His  exploits 
not  mentioned  by  any  profane  author  in 
the  four  first  centuries,  fi.  No  allusion 
to  him  or  his  baptism,  in  the  canonical 
Epistles,  ih.  Reference  made  to  him  in  a 
forged  passage  foisted  into  the  works  of 
Josephus,  508—510,  n.  This  passage  at 
utter  variance  with  the  Gospel  narrative, 
508.  Was  first  mentioned  by  Origen,  510. 
The  forged  memoirs  of  the  Baptist,  511. 

Jo/iM,  St.  inculcates,  in  his  Epistles  the  near 
approach  of  the  End  of  the  World,  107. 

Josephus,  his  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  17—29. 
124 — 128.  His  works,  as  they  have  de- 
scended to  us,  not  to  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  125, 126,  n.  145,  146.  His  prone- 
ness  to  exaggerate,  ib.  Forged  passages 
found  in  his  writings,  t&.  Is  at  variance 
with  Tacitus,  127,  128.  Furnishes  no 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Jesus*s  predictions, 
126.  Some  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
him  replete  with  touches  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  145,  n.  His  account  of  the 
Essenes,  223,  n.  A  forged  passage  in  his 
works  regarding  John  the  Baptist,  508 — 
510,  n.  Difficult  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  works  attributed  to  him  has  beeu 
forged,  510,  ff. 

Judas  Iscariot,  the  act  of  sanctiflcation 
which  Jesus  performed  upon  him,  340. 
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343.  His  dissimulation  to  his  Master, 
360.  556,  n.  Jesus's  absurd  denounce- 
ment of,  362, 363.  Was  passive  in  betray- 
ing  his  Master,  ib.  Played  with  Jesus, 
when  both  were  boys,  363*  n.  Was  the 
instrument  of  Christian  salvation,  363. 
Was  held  in  fcreat  reverence  by  early 
Christians,  363,  n.  Is  said  to  have  written 
a  Gospel,  i&.  Could  not  have  betrayed 
Jesus,  had  the  latter  been  a  Deity,  558. 

Juite,  his  Epistle  inculcates  the  doctrine  of 
the  approaching  End  of  the  Woild,  167. 
"ultan.  Emperor,  forms  a  contrast,  in  mild- 
ness and  rrligious  toleration,  with  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome,  569.  Ex- 
tends full  religious  liberty  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, ib.  Releases  from  prison  the  Chris- 
tian bishops,  incarcerated  by  their 
brelliren,  ib.  Had  no  faith  in  fire  and 
sword,  ib.  Is  calumniated  by  Christians, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  heathen- 
ism, 509,  570,  n.  His  humane  and  noble- 
minded  letter  to  the  Pagans,  bliming 
their  behaviour  to  the  Christians,  570. 

Justice,  Jesus*s  notion  of,  327,  328. 

Justin  Marti/r^  his  opinion  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  End  of  the  World,  the  resur- 
rection, the  millenium,  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, the  BUte  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  Paradise,  182.  His  contrast  of  the 
Holy  virgins  of  Christianity  with  those  uf 
Paganibm,  473.  His  references  to  certain 
memoirs  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  511,  n. 
Scarcely  any  of  his  citations  perfectly 
agree  with  our  Gospel?,  ib.  Never  men- 
tions any  document  by  the  title.  Gospel, 
or  Epistle,  512,  n.  Appears  to  have  known 
nothing  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  ib, 

K. 

King,  the  title  and  authority  of,  assumed  by 
Jesus,  90->93.  349—352.  364. 415,  n. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven,  held  to  mean  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  38.  40.  The  same 
as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  39. 73.  Regarded 
by  Jesus,  not  as  spiritual,  but  as  secular, 
62.  71 — 95.  147.  The  same  notion  irt* 
fused  by  him  into  his  disciples,  03,  n. 
19,  81,fi.  The  sense  in  which  he  used 
the  phrase,  72,  73.  Is  the  burden  of  the 
preachmentof  Jesus  and  John  tiie  Baptist, 
73,  74.  Was  a  thing,  in  their  time,  not 
then  existing,  but  to  be  established  there- 
after, 74 — 94.  Its  future  esublishment 
to  be  preached  by  Jesus's  apostles,  76. 
Its  subjects  to  have  degrees  of  dignity, 
77.  81—85.  95.  149. 208.  341.  Iti  secular 
nature  and  future  establishment  proved 
in  Jesus's  parables  79,  80.  85,  60.  Its 
aubjecta  to  eat  and  'drink,  and  sit  on 
throDea,8l.64.86,87.  Regarded  by  Jetui 


as  identical  with  Paradise,  87—90.  Was 
therefore  not  the  Gospel  dispensation,  93, 
94.  116.  162.  Was  to  be  esUbliahed  at 
the  End  of  the  World.  95.  1  he  qualifira- 
tiuo  for  admission  into  it,  10}.  156.  213. 
Is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospels,  117. 
147'  The  notion  of  it  borrowed  from  the 
Jews  and  heathens,  148.  Its  near  ap- 
proach Uught  by  the  Apostles,  in  their 
sermons  and  Epistles,  155 — 159.  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  171— 
175.  Its  near  approach  taught  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  176—187.  lu  king 
to  be  Jesus,  349,  n.  The  keys  of  its  gates 
committed  to  the  care  of  Peter,  371,  «• 

Kissing^  thought  by  Jesus  to  be  au  act  of 
mural  virtue,  337,  338. 

Kiss  of  charity,  239, 23 1 ,  m.  Affords  a  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  Love-feast  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  529, 530,  n.  Given  at  the 
end  of  the  fea&t,  »&.  The  lieiits  extin- 
guished beford  it  was  given,  530,  n.  Ap- 
pointed by  Jesus,  536,  537tn. 

KnoivUdge,  Jesus  deficient  in,  399—421. 


Lactantius,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  and 
fate  of  the  Devil,  of  human  procreation 
during  the  millenium,  of  the  second  re- 
surrection, of  everlasting  torments,  and 
of  the  new  world  which  was  to  be  cre- 
ated, 182.  His  mode  of  calculating  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  H, 
Differs  from  Jesus  on  the  point  of  human 
procreation  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  ib. 
183,  n.  Ignoies  the  predictions  of  Jesus, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Apovtles,  touch- 
ing the  End  of  the  World,  183,  n. 

Lamb,  not  eaten  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
at  their  Passover,  524— 526,  n.  Eaten  by 
early  Christians  at  their  paschal  feast,  526. 

Lamb  of  God,  the  pagan  origin  of,  233,  •• 
526,  527,  N.  529,  n. 

Language  of  Jesus  to  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, 153—356.  Its  lamentable  effect, 
354.  356.  Unfit  for  a  public  teacher,  356. 

Laws  of  Menu,  borrowed  by  Jesus,  427. 
One  of  the  oldest  compositions  exunt,«fr. 
Older  than  the  Books  of  Moses,  ib. 
Teach  the  doctrine  of  being  born  again, 
ib,  528,  529,  ft.  543,  544,  n.  CooUio  a 
vast  number  of  regulations  and  other 
things  which  are  found  in  the  Hebiew 
and  Chribtian  Scriptures,  427,  n.  Their 
doctrine  of  monkery,  444.  468,  it.  533 — 
535.  Their  decrees  regarding  abstinence 
from  flesh-meat,  528,  529,  n.  Their  de- 
finition and  punishment  of  adultery.  640. 
Discountenance  second  marriages,  541. 

Laws  of  Nature,  (see  nature)  Jesus  igno- 
rant of,  402—404.  412.  415,  416.     The 
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ififHogement  of,  productiTe  of  pain  and 
misery,  and  the  observance  of,  product! ^e 
of  pleasure  and  happiness,  683.  586,  687. 
Man's  interest  to  Etady  them,  nnd  his 
capability  to  know  them,  686,  587.  593. 
Their  invariableness,  587.  Their  inde- 
pendency of  each  other,  th.  The  infrac- 
tion of  each  attended  with  its  own  punish- 
ment, 587—689.  Their  benevolent  de- 
sign, ib.  Their  punishment  prompt,  and 
proportionate  to  the  offence,  ib.  Theix 
reward  immediately  follows  obedience  to 
them,  698.  Observance  of,  calculated  to 
prolong  man's  life,  603.  The  lesson  they 
teach,  that  every  act  bears  its  own  conse- 
quence, the  strongest  incentive  to  virtue, 
607.   Are  not  taught  by  Christianity,  608. 

Legends^  to  be  received  with  caution,  167, n. 

Literary  attainments  of  Jesus,  419^-421. 

Lining  water  of  Jesus,  what  it  was,  387, 
The  notion  of,  borrowed  from  the  Hin- 
doo  Scriptures,  439.  661,  n. 

Lngic,  Jesus  not  skilled  in,  416 — 418. 

LanCi  Svpptr^  (see  love-feast,  lamb,  eucha- 
ript,  sacrament,  ftc.)  The  Pagan  origin  of, 
323,  n.  526,  n.  Is  a  remnant  of  the  love- 
feast,  525,  526,  n.  The  sacrificial  cha- 
racter of,  ib.  The  controversies  caused 
by,  ib.  Efforts  made  to  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  passover,  ih.  526,  n.  £a- 
Bcntially  differs  from  it,  426,  n.  A  lamb 
distributed  at  it,  by  esriy  Christians,  ib. 

Lore,  Jesus's  idea  of,  326,  326. 

Lovt-ftast  of  tlie  Christians,  not  yet  entirely 
extinct,  217  n.  In  early  times,  one  and 
the  same  with  the  Lofd's  Supper,  217 — 
219,  n.  529,  n.  Pliny's  account  of,  218,n. 
Supported  by  the  joint  oblations  of  those 
who  attended  it,  ib.  Disorderly  conduct 
of  its  partakers,  ib.  Its  pagan  origin,  222, 
223 ,  n.  322, 323,  n.  625,  n.  529,  ft.  Com- 
pared with  the  Bacchanalian  and  Kleu- 
ainean  feasts,  222 — 233.  n.  Its  human 
sacrifices  and  other  revolting  rites,  226, n. 
822,  n.  527.  n.  542.  Its  communicants, 
like  the  pagans,  feasted  on  human  flesh 
and  blood,  226—228,  n.  322—324.  w, 
622.  n.  526,  n.  627,  n.  Was  secretly  held 
in  the  night,  ib.  527>  n.  None  admitted 
to  it,  but  those  sworn  to  secrecy,  ib. 
The  licentiousness  practised  at  it,  226, 
ft.  642.  Was  supplied  with  great  quan- 
tities of  bread  and  wine,  522,  n,  625,  n. 

Lttihrr^  Martin, his  persecuting  spirit,  574. 
His  declaration  that  the  Gospel  was  de^ 
signed  to  cause  persecutions,  579. 

M. 

Uaenaught,  Rev.  John,  cited  on  Jesns's 
prediction  of  the  End  of  the  World,  1 88, 


Madneti  of  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  prophets, 
63,  n.  56 — 68, n.  How  far  Jesus,  as  a 
prophet,  displayed  the  same  divine  frenzy, 
117,  144.  197.421,422.661. 

liagi  of  Persia,  their  religious  notions 
borrowed  by  the  Jews  and  Christian*, 
601—607.  Their  fire-worship,  601.  503. 
Their  notion  of  the  principle  of  good  and 
evil.ti.  The  reformer  of  their  religion, 
502.  Their  visit  to  Jesos,  502, 503.  The 
supposed  origin  of  their  name,  503,  n. 
Their  oracles,  pontiff,  elders,  and  pilgrim- 
ages, ib.  Are  classed  with  tiie  Jews  and 
Christians,  »s  possessing  written  laws,  ib. 
Their  divine  books,  ib.  Their  patriarch 
Abraham,  ib.  Their  number,  504.  Their 
baptism,  ib.  Their  fame  as  astrologers,  ib. 
Their  caves,  ib.  605.  Their  religious  cere- 
monies, ib.  Their  monkery,  ib.  Their 
religious  mysteries,  506,  507.  Their  ex- 
orcism, 616.  Their  predicting  talents, 
618.  Their  abstinence  from  fish.  523,  n. 

Jdahabharat,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Scrip- 
turea,  its  doctrine  of  faith,  like  that  of 
Jesus,  429.     Its  living  water,  ib. 

Malevolence  o(  J esuB,  381.  383—386. 

MaltOf  or  Melita,  its  venemous  animals 
cursed  by  Paul,  395,  396. 

Many  (see  God,  happiness,  laws  of  nature, 
&c.)  how  he  is  to  ensure  happiness.  121. 
Derives  all  his  ideas  ihrouj^li  the  avenues 
of  sense,  401.  589.  694.  His  gradual  ac- 
quirement of  knowle^fire,  a  source  of  hap- 
piness, 693,  694.  Will  always  have  new 
discoveries  to  make,  694.  607.  His  in- 
nate desire  of  happiness,  607,  608.  Has 
no  power  to  desire  misery,  607.  Want 
of  knowledge  the  chief  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent woe,  ib.  His  happiness,  in  this 
world,  attainable,  607,608.  612. 

Marriage^  discountenanced  by  St.  Paul,  166. 

Marriage  feast,  Jesus's  conduct  at,  346. 

Martyriy  the  only  characters  believed  by 
ancient  Christians  to  be  admitted  into 
Paradise,  182.  The  cause  of  the  eager- 
ness of  early  Christians  to  suffer  as  such, 
189.  Why  put  to  death,  226— 231,  n. 
Were  worshipped  as  mediators  and  Gods, 
by  early  Christians,  409,  410,  n.  Were 
supposed  after  death  to  cure  diseases, 
409,  n.  The  offerings  made  at  their  tombs, 
ih.  Writers  of  the  Gospels,  like  the 
Fathers,  make  all  their  heroes  die  the 
death  of  Martjrs,  604,  n.  Many  of  them, 
in  death,  displayed  greater  courage  than 
Jesus,  657, 658. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  kissing  Jesus's 
feet,  337.  Supposed  to  have  been  a 
courtezan,  ib.  Thought  to  be  the  same 
as  Mary  Magdalene,  ib.  n.  342.  Spoken 
of  slightly  by  a  Pharisee,  437.  The  pre- 
vious purposes  to  which  she  devoted  her 
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hair  tnd  ointment,  338,  n.  Entertains 
Je8U8  at  a  supper,  338. 

Mary^  several  women  of  the  name  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  562,  n.  Impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  conflicting  refer- 
ences to  them  made  therein,  ib. 

Mental  philosophy,  notkoowo  b/ Jesds,4l6. 

Menu,  see  Laws  of  Menu* 

Metaphor^  always  seen  bv  Christian  com- 
mentators in  passages  too  absurd  for  ex- 
planation, 32 1 ,  n.  324.  329, 330.  Nature 
of,  explained,  323.  325.  Often,  in  the 
Bibla,  involves  an  absurdity,  324,  n. 

Methodius,  his  opinion  of  the  speedy  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  millenium,  182. 

Millenium,  notions  entertained  of,  in  Apoff* 
toUcal  times,  168.  170^179.  Was 
thought  inseparably  connected  with  the 
End  of  the  World  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  173.  181.  Wns  to  be  followed 
by  a  war,  173.  Early  Christian  notions 
of,  falsified,  174.  Ori^en's  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  of,  184,  185. 

Miracles,  the  effect  of  those  of  the  Apostles 
in  making  converts,  2>l,  212.  Those  of 
Jesus's  infancy  and  boyhood,  308 — 3 1 1 ,  n. 
Jesu8*s  effort  to  conceal  his  miracles,  333, 
The  working  of,  cannot  justify  the  in- 
fringement of  a  moral  law,  343.  Are 
calculated  to  convince  only  demons,  345, 
n.  Those  of  Jesus  ridiculed  by  his  own 
brothers,  358, 359.  Almost  all  his  of  a 
Therapeutic  character,  513.  A  few  of 
them  of  a  malevolent  nature,  ib,  Jesus's 
Therapeutic  miracles  the  chief  features  of 
the  Gospels,  513,  514.  Those  of  the 
heathens  not  denied  by  ancient  Chris- 
tians, 517,  n.  Those  of  Jesus  not  men- 
tioned by  writers  contemporary  with  him, 
518.     Disbelieved  by  his  disciples,  5G0. 

Mission  of  Jesus,  (see  Jesus)  his  contradic- 
tory account  of  the  purport  of,  376,  377. 
Its  divinity  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  553.  Alleged  by  Jesus  him- 
self to  be  divine,  ib.  Not  proved  by  his 
works  to  be  divine,  553,  554.  The  ques- 
tion whether  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  sent  from  heaven,  554.  His  de- 
claration that  he  had  proceeded  from  God 
to  be  understood  in  a  Platonic  sense,  ib. 
Proofs  that  neither  the  mission  nor  the 
missionary  was  divine,  554^562.  Ac- 
knowledses  his  non-divinity  in  words  and 
deeds,  554,  555.  His  divine  mission  first 
recognised  by  madmen,  558.  His  own 
declaration  of  the  horrible  purport  of, 
662,  563.  The  singular  and  melancholy 
fulfilment  of,  in  every  country,  during  the 
last  eighteen  centuries,  563—580. 

Monasteries^  (see  monks)  of  the  Tberapeuts, 
221,  Of  the  Indian  monks,  370.  446. 
Referred  to  by  Jesus,  546,  547. 


Monkery  (sefl  monks)  of  the  Boodhiat,  some 
account  of  its  founder,  448  ^-450.  More 
stringent  than  that  of  the  Brahmins,  451, 
n.  Had  a  divine  Trinity,  452,  n.  453. 
Had  a  Redeemer  born  of  a  Virgin,  ib. 

Monkery  (see  monks)  of  the  Brahmins,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  443.  457.  The  princi- 
ples of,  abound  in  the  Hindoo  Scriptures, 
ih.  Description  of,  444,  445. 533—535,  m. 
State  of,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  of  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  •&. 
The  account  given  of,  by  European  travel- 
lers, 446,  447*  Was  not  so  atrinsent  in 
its  laws  as  that  of  the  Boodhists,  4ft  1,  a. 

Monkery  of  Christianity,  see  monks. 

Monkery  of  the  Egyptians,  (see  Therapeuta, 
and  monks)  456 — 462.  Derived  from 
India,  457*  Gave  origin  to  Christian 
monkery,  458,  459.  Its  Indian  origin 
proved  by  ita  identity  with  that  of  the 
Brahmins  and  Boodhists,  460,  461.  Was 
not  so  highly  developed  as  that  of  India, 
ib.  The  Egyptian  Labyrinth,  the  dwell- 
ings of  monks,  461 — 463.  Introduced 
into  Palestine,  494.  Considered  a  pat- 
tern of  monkish  perfection,  ib.  Its  de- 
▼otees,  renowned  exorcists,  315,  316 ; 
prophets,  518;  and  abstainers  from  wine 
and  flesh-meat,  522.  The  nocturnal  de  • 
▼otions,  feasts,  and  vigils  of,  549. 

Monkery  of  the  E^senes,  (see  Essenes)  their 
community  of  goods,  220 — 222,  it,  537,  n. 
Of  an  Egyptian  origin,  221,  n.  463,  464. 
The  same  as  the  Therapeuts,  ih.  Existed 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  222,  n,  463, 
464.  Were  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Syria, 
222.  n.  Abstained  from  women,  ib.  Re- 
jected all  worldly  pleasures,  ib.  Led  a 
life  of  celibacy,  ib.  Despised  riches,  d. 
536,  n.  Gave  all  their  possetsions  to  their 
leaders,  222,  n.  Had  stewards  to  provide 
for  their  wants,  ib.  Wore  white  robea,  ib. 
Practised  baptism,  ib.  Said  grace  before 
and  after  meat  ib.  Were  under  the  control 
of  curators,  t^.  Swore  "  not  at  all,"  wb, 
547.  Cured  diseases,  222.  The  mannner 
in  which  they  were  initialed,  »6.  Their 
oaths  not  to  disclose  their  mysteries,  i&. 
Kept  holy  the  Seventh  day,  ib.  Predicted 
future  events,  ib.  Were  identical  with 
the  Brahminical  and  Boodhist  monks, 
403.  467—470.  Resembled  the  PytUa- 
goreans,  463.  466,  a.  Differed  from  one 
another  on  some  religious  points,  464, 
405,  n.  Some  of  them  sacrificed  in  the 
dead  of  night,  ib.  Their  doctrines  per- 
vade our  Gospels,  (b.  Carried  arms,  536. 
Allowed  no  change  of  garb,  ib.  Their 
nocturnal  devotions,  feasts,  and  vigils, 
549,  550,  ft. 

Monkery  of  Jesns,  (see  Jesus)  taught  by 
him  to  the  rich  yoang  man,  221—235. 
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The  monaehal  character  of  the  history  of 
his  birth,  400 — 493.      His  early  history 
blended  with  that  of  John  tlie  Diptiit,  a 
thorou<^h  monk,  493.    Made  lo  have  come 
from   E'iypt,   the    hot-bed   of  monkery, 
ib.      Made  to   beloni;    to  tlie  monachal 
Nazarenes,  459.  404.      Represented   as 
a  monk,   from  hi?  birth,  496,  n.     Com- 
menced his  religions  career  a«  a  monk, 
608.      His   forty  days'  U^t,  508—511. 
Tempted  of  the  Devil  in  the  wildcrnc*"", 
512.      His  miraculous  cures,  512—515. 
His  expulsion  ofdemon-',  515— 517.    (Ii« 
predictions,  518.      His  dweUinif  pUces, 
618 — 620.     Always  accompanied  by  wo- 
men, 520.      His  diet,  520-519.      His 
habiliment,  530.  533.      Travelled  bare- 
foot, 530.    Went  about  naked,  531.    Hii 
monachal  doctrines,  533 — 551     .11  is  mo- 
nachal parables,  514.    His  religious  mys- 
terie9,  5^5.      His    monasteries,    crypts, 
and  abbots,  6M.      His  prohibition    to 
take  au  oath,  647.     His  nocturnal  feasu, 
devotions,  and  vigils,  648 — 550.   His  per- 
fect identity  with  the  pagan  monks,  652. 
Monkery  of  the  ancient  Jews,  467 — 160. 
Monktry  of  the  Nazarenes,  see  Nazarites. 
Monkery  of  tlie  Therapeuts,   (see  Thera- 
peuts)  their  community  of  goods,  230,  n. 
Their  identity   with    the    Essenes,    ib, 
463—467.   Cured  diseases,  321,11.    Had 
holy  virgins,  ib.     Gave  up  all  their  pro- 
perty to  their  leaders,  ib.      Lived    in 
■olitary  placet,  i^.      Were  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  ib,      Egypt  their 
grand  rendezroui,  ih,  463.     Their  mo- 
nastaries,   inspired  books,  and  religions 
exercises,  221,  n.      Their  identity  with 
the  Brahminical   and  fioodhist  mouks, 
463.  467—470. 
Monki  of  Boodhism,   their  founder,  448-- 
450.    Their  tows,  451,  n.     Their  mo- 
nasteries, ib,  453.  455.      Their    strict 
government,  451,  n.       Their  abstinence 
from  women,  ib,  463.     Their  fasts  and 
bodily  mortiflcationt,  462.  465.     Their 
belief  in  a  future  state,  a  succession  of 
heavens,  and  degrees  in  glory,  ib.    Their 
doctrine  of  txmnsmigratiun,  ib,  466.  Their 
relict  of  saints,  A.    The  everlasting  celi- 
bacy of  their  priests,  452.      Their  dwel- 
lings deserts,  rocks,  cells,  and  cloisters, 
ib,  465.  Their  confessions  to  their  priests, 
462.  466.      Their  pilgrimages,  tonsure, 
and  religious  deTOtions,  462.    Their  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  sovereigns,  ib.    Their 
hermits,  sacred  books,  divine  precepte, 
austers  lives,  future  state,  and  festivals 
for  the  dead,  ib.    Their  virgins,  temples, 
images,  alUrs,  candles,  sermons,  prayers, 
beads,  psalmody,  bells,  and  vigils,  463. 
ii6, 466,  n.     Their  sals  of  iadulgsnoss, 


464.     Their  abstinence    f^om  food,  ih- 
Their  aversion  to  shed  blood,  ib.    Their 
baptism  and   holy   water,    455.      Their 
monastic  habiliment,  ib.  456,  n.      Their 
bishops,  abbots,   archbishops,     crosiers, 
pope,    prayers  for  the  dead,   purgatory, 
and  extreme  unction,  455. 
Monki  of  BralHuini^m,  great  antiquity  of, 
443.  Their  religious  exercises,  444 — 447. 
468.      Their  degrees  of  saintsUip,  444. 
538, n.  534,  n  543,  n.  664,  ft.    Their  ab- 
stinence from   wine  and    women,   441. 
417.  468.      Their  diet,  444.446.   621. 
628.  53 1,  n.  543,  n.  554,  n.     Their  power 
over  demons,  444.      Their  state  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ib.      Their 
ancient    names,  i^.    446  —  448.      Went 
about  naked,  ib.  4^2.     Were  healers  of 
diseases,  445.  S14,n.      Performed  mira- 
cles, 445.     Were  followed  by  holy  vir- 
gins, ib.      Despised  life,  ib.  456.      Pre- 
dicted the  future,  415.  618.651,  m.  Aban- 
doned their  families  to  become   monks, 
5i5.  534,  M.     Some  shaved  their  heads, 
and  others  gloried  in  the  length  of  their 
hair,  445.  453.     Their  habiliment,  445. 
534,  n.  543,  n.  653,  n.      Had  stewards  to 
provide  fur  their  wants,  4 15.     Were  as- 
sembled by  the  riugiog  of  bells,  t^.     The 
description  given  of  them    by   modern 
travellers,  446.      Their  bodily  mortifica- 
tions, 446.  634,  n.  543,  fi,  554.    The  fun- 
damental principles   of    their   ascetism, 
451.      Their   penances,  539,  n.      Their 
abode,  the  forest,  534,  n.      Their  sacred 
firs,  devotion,  and   abstinence,   634,  n, 
643.11.  664,  It.   Their  mendicant  life,  636. 
Their  croeier,  539.    Their  transformation 
into  deities,  643,  a.  664,  n.      Their  ab- 
sorptions, divine  essences,  and  glorifica- 
tions, 644,  n.  561. 664,  a.      Their  beads 
and  rosaries,  651,  n. 
Monke  of  Christianity,  their  bodily  mutila- 
tion, 116,n.  542.     Their  community  of 
goods,   317,  n.  445.  670—472.      iheir 
practice  of  enticing  women,   dressed  in 
men's  apparel,  into  their  society,  317,  n. 
Why  called  ascetics,  ib.     Existed  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  ib.  331, »,  443. 
470—479.      The  same  with  the  heathen 
Therapeuts  and   E*senes,    330 — :t33,  n. 
869,  n.  470—490.  5|4.      Did  the  most 
towards  propagating  Christianity,  369, n. 
Reformed   by   Pachomius,    and    others, 
ib.     Their  cells,   the  ancient  Christian 
churches,    ib,    370,  n.      Originated    in 
^ypt,  457—460.  479—488.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
470 — 489.       Their   identity    with    the 
Brahmin  and  Boodhist  monks,  470 — 490. 
614.     Their  bodily  mortifications  and 
csUbacy,470— 472.  481.  433.  486—489. 
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The  monkery  of  tlie  ChrtsCian*  Fathers, 
473—489.  Their  nocturnal  meetings, 
Bolema  oaths,  holy  virgins,  and  condem- 
nation of  marriage,  473 — 479.  486.  649. 
Despised  earthly  possessions,  abstained 
from  wine  and  fle«h-meat,  475.  482.  486. 
488.  621.  67S,  m.  Their  severe  exercises, 
479— 487,  n.  521.  Their  fastings,  ih,  488. 
Their  vijiils.  479.  484.  Their  conflicts 
with  the  Devil,  479-487.  612,  n.  697,  n. 
Their  food,  47  9— 4S8.  Their  garb,  i5. 
1  heir  dwellings,  480—488.  Were  heaU 
ere  of  diseases,  480.  483—489.616.  Were 
expert  in  expelling  demons,  480.  483. 

487,  4S8.  Wrou«{ht  stupendous  miracles, 
480—487.  Predicted  future  even^,  480. 
483  —  487.  518.  Their  resistance  of 
female  blandishments,  481.  483—486. 
Their  numerous  prayers  and  beads,  ib. 
Their  practice  of  going  about  naked,  482. 

488.  682,  n.  Their  canons,  484.  488. 
Their  abbots,  484.  Their  vast  number, 
ib.  Despised  their  relations,  485.  640. 
Their  long  hair,  tb.  488.  Their  chains 
and  iron  collar*,  486.  Their  identity 
with  the  monkish  men  who  possessed  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist,  606,  n.  Their 
mendicancy,  636.  Their  activity  in  the 
Christian  crusades,  676—678. 

Monki,  of  the  Jews,  467—460.  Their  habi- 
liment, 457.  533,  n,  Elijah's  hairy  man- 
tle, ib.  John  the  Baptist's  raiment.  458, 
n.  530.  Their  habitations,  468, ».  Went 
about  naked,  ib.  Had  monasteries,  ib. 
Their  diet,  ib.  459,  n.  Abstained  from 
wine  and  fle8b-meat,»&.  Despised  worldly 
pursuits,  ib.  Their  macerations,  ib.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  extolled  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  as  glorious  monks,  ib. 
Jeremiah's  chains  and  collar,  533,  n. 
Isaiah's  nudity,  ib, 

Montanui,  predicted  and  taught  that  the 
End  of  the  World  was  close  at  hand,  170. 

2Iormottiim,  its  founder,  130.  285 — 244. 
The  immense  number  of  iu  votaries,  130. 
243.  Its  success  greater  than  that  of 
Christianity,  235 — 244.  lu  close  resem- 
blance to  Christianity,  ib,  lu  devotees 
the  most  consistent  Christians,  297.  Its 
mode  of  curing  diseases,  466,  n. 

Moiaic  Law,  abrogation  of,  attempted  by 
Jesus,  who  said  he  came  to  fulfil  it,  868. 
548,11. 

Ifotin/of  Olives,  Jesus's  dwelling  place,  519. 
6f#6,  n.  Situation  of,  519.  The  resort 
of  monks,  in  all  ages,  ib.  Abounds  with 
grottos,  ib.  Its  pre:sent  state,  ib.  Its 
vestiges  of  paganism,  ib. 

Mutilation  of  the  body,  enjoined  by  Jesus, 
81.  328^330. 

Miftteriei,  of  the  Christians,  180,  n.  545. 
Wert  of  a  pagan  origin,  923—388,  n.  323, 


ft.  545.  Disclosure  of,  punished  with 
death,  336,  n.  Those  of  the  Magi,  605, 
n.  507.  The  Christian  sacrament  called 
a  tremendous  mystery,  553,  n.  What 
these  mysteries  were,  537,  n.  The  stew- 
ards over  tliose  of  the  Christian*,  533.  n. 
Initiation  of  Constantine  into  the  Cbris- 
tian  mysteries,  568.  n. 
Myilicism,  of  Jesus,  386—394.  Of  heftthen 
sages,  392.  n.  Of  St.  Paul,  ib.  Of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  li^.  Of  the  Jewish 
Babbi,  ib. 

N. 

Nahed  state,  of  the  Indian  monks,  445^47 . 
Of  the  Christian  monks,  488.  Persons 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  who  went  about 
naked,  531.     Meaning  of  the  word,  ib.  tr. 

Nature,  (see  laws  of)  is  unbending,  294. 
587.  Teaches  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
683.  598.  Obedience  to  her  laws  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
disobedience,  pain  and  misery,  583.  586. 
Teaches  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause, 
584.  Proclaims  only  one  God.  585.  598. 
ContradicU  book-revelations,  692.  Lores 
to  be  interrogated,  698.  The  consolations, 
joys,  and  pleasures  of  her  religion,  611. 

Nazarenet  and  Nazarites,  their  monkish 
vow, 469, n.  Their  longhair,  495.  Their 
abstinence  from  wine,  A.  One  of  the  first 
n^mes  given  to  Jesus  and  his  followers, 
494,  n.  Were  a  numerous  monkish  com- 
munity at  a  very  early  date,  ib.  Import 
of  their  name,  ib.  Their  canons,  405,  a. 
Their  Egyptian  origin,  ib.  Paul  the  apos- 
tle, called  the  ringleader  of,  ib.  Rejected 
the  Mosaic  Law,  ib.  Were  identical  with 
the  first  Christians,  ib.  Had  a  Hebrew 
Gospel,  ib.  Gave  rise  to  another  sect, 
called  the  Ebionites,  ib. 

Nazareth,  the  alleged  place  of  Jesns's  nati- 
vity, 494,  ft.  The  monkish  signification 
of  the  name,  Vb,  Situated  amongst  rocks 
and  caves,  noted  for  the  resort  of  monks, 
496,  n.  Anciently  only  a  village,  ib.  The 
Virgin  Mary's  cave  and  founuio  at,  A. 
Jesus's  table  and  synagogue  at,  i;^. 

Nem  TesUment,  (see  Gospels)  when  and 
how  canonised,  177««.  Obecurtty  and 
error  imputed  to  iU  authors,  188,  n.  The 
most  valuable  manuscripts  of,  from  Alex- 
andria, 331,  n.  Its  immoral  doetrines, 
330.  The  Christian  bias  of  iU  EogU&h 
translators,  373. 494.  fl.  Its  contcaU  the 
collection  of  Egyptian  Eclectte  raonks, 
424.  432.  490, ».  Contains  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Philo  Jadaus,  430 
Written  long  after  the  time  assigned  to 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  441.  The  junbled 
character  of  iu  tales,  480,  II.  lUoootanu 
derived  originally  from  India,  662, «. 
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Newtfum,  F.  W.  cited  on  the  rich  young 
mfto,  933.  Oq  Je8U8*8  obscure  Unguege, 
391,  fi. 

NtwUm,  Bisbop,  bis  iocoDsistencj  in  hand- 
ling predictions  toucbing  the  End  of  the 
World,  189.  His  testimony  to  the  pagan 
orii;in  of  Christianity)  410,  n. 

Nicodtmm^  conversation  of,  with  Jesus,  388. 
399.  427.  543  His  utter  failure  to  un- 
derstand  Jesus,  388. 

0. 

OeM,  taken  by  ancient  Christians  not  to 
diTulge  their  i>ecrt>t9,  of  a  pagan  origin, 
219,  n.  221 — 230,  n.  527  n,  548,  n.  Called 
11  tremendous  mystery,  522,  n,  Prohi- 
bited by  Je«us  to  be  taken  in  any  secular 
matter,  547,  n.  Prohibited  also  by  the 
apostle  Jametf,  548,  n.  Inconsistency  of 
Christians  touching  oaths,  549,  n. 

OBteuriiy  of  Jesus's  mode  of  teaching, 
386—396. 

Old  Testament,  contains  no  clear  allusion 
to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  puuieh- 
ments,  nor  to  the  soul's  separate  existence 
from  the  body.  111.  144 — 146, n.  Some 
portions  of  it  deny  a  future  state,  11 1,  n. 
Jesus's  erroneous  reading  and  citing  of^ 
421.  514.  Its  contents  extracted  chiefly 
from  Indian,  Chaldean,  Persian,  and 
Eisyptian  lore,  662,  n.  Contains  purely 
Hindoo  legends,  ib. 

Organi  of  sense,  the  medium  of  all  man's 
ideas,  401. 

Origen,  his  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  End  of  the  World, 
182,  His  mysticism,  393,  n.  Was  a 
concert  from  heathenism,  440.  510,  n. 
His  self-mutilation,  440.  470.  542.  His 
monkish  character,  476.  Rightly  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  had  taught  monkeiy,  ib. 
Recommended  pious  fraud,  477,  510,  n. 
The  author  of  much  of  the  credentials  of 
Christianity,  510, ». 

Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  absurd,  6«10.  Re- 
presents thtf  Deity  as  an  unjudt  and  ma- 
lignant Being,  601.  l«  a  doctrine  pregnant 
^▼ith  mischief  to  mankind,  ib.  602 — 604. 
Neither  man  nor  surnninding  nature 
affords  any  proof  of  its  truth,  602. 

P. 

Paehomiut,  his  reformation  of  monkery, 

360,  n.  483.      His    glorious    monachal 

career,  484.     His  vision,  ib, 
Pantmmtt,   the    Hebrew    Gospel  of,  179. 

Taught  that  Jesus's  second  appearance 

was  at  hand,  ib, 
Papiat,  taught  that    the    Millenium  wat 

about  commencing,  179. 


ParabUt,  the  character  of  those  of  Jesus, 
892.  544.     Those  of  heathen  sages,  893. 

Paradise,  Jesus's  notion  of,  87 — 90.  Origin 
of  the  word,  88.  The  idea  of,  derived 
from  the  heathens,  ib.  The  same  as  the 
Elysium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ib. 
Where  situated,  ib,  Paul  caught  up  into, 
90.     Jewish  notion  of,  145. 

Parents,  Jesus's  prohibition  to  his  follow^ 
touching  the  burial  of,  334.  Jesus's  be- 
haviour to  his  parenU,  347,  348.  380. 
The  failure  of  Jesus's  parents  to  under- 
stand him,  886. 

Paschal  Lamb,  the  time  at  which  it  was  to 
be  killed,  249.  262.  Eaten  by  Christians, 
long  after  the  Apostolic  age,  259.  To  be 
eaten  in  the  night,  263.  Not  eaten  on 
the  same  Jewish  day  as  it  was  killed,  ib. 
The  mode  of  feasting  on  it,  263,  m. 

Passover,  eaten  by  Jesus  without  a  lamb, 
521.  524—528.  The  difference  between 
the  Jewish,  and  that  of  Jesus,  526,  n. 
The  pagan  origin  of  this  rite,  526,  n. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  notion  of  the  End  of 
the  World  and  Day  of  Judgment,  47—49. 
66.  Cauglit  up  into  Paradise,  90.  Ad- 
vocated falsehood,  or  pious  fraud,  140,  n. 
186,  tt.  Believed  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end  in  his  life-time,  143.  152 — 155. 
163.  103.  Taught  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  155 — 
159.  Discountenanced  marriage,  156. 
192.  Encouraged  celibacy,  157.  Taught 
monkery,  ib.  His  two  alledged  contra- 
dictory expressions  touching  the  speedy 
End  of  the  World  considered,  159—162. 
His  doctrine  of  the  approaching  End  of 
the  World  attested  by  Peter,  165.  His 
vision,  203.  The  coatradictory  accounts 
of  it,  204,  fi.  His  monkish  habits,  ib. 
The  viper  he  shook  off  his  hand  not  poi- 
sonous, 295,  n.  His  statue  at  Malta, 
296,  n.  His  mystification,  303,  n.  His 
exorcising  contest,  407,  n.  His  efforts 
to  deter  Christians  from  worshipping 
demons,  408,  n.  His  doctrine  of  being 
baptized  for  the  dead,  434,  n,  453,  454. 
456,  n.  His  monkery,  460,  w.  470-^72. 
474,  n.  582,  n.  His  shaven  head,  460,  n. 
Was  a  ringleader  of  the  Nacarean  monks, 
395,  n.  His  birth-place.  Tarsus,  with  its 
college,  noted  for  its  monkery,  506,  n. 
His  doctrine  of  transmigration,  543,  n. 

Paul  and  Thecla,  the  narrstive  of,  22.  Is 
a  production  of  the  first  century,  471. 
Its  monkish  character,  ib, 

Paul,  bishop  of  the  Novatians,  his  mona- 
chal life,  481. 

Paif/ of  Ferma,  was  a  renowned  monk,  48 1» 

Paul  of  Egypt,  the  wonders  of  his  monachal 
career,  480. 
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Paul  the  Simple,  an  itluitrioui  monk,  480. 
Hia  diet,  gairb,  miracles,  and  cures,  ib. 

Paul,  a  great  manj  religious  characters  of 
this  iiume,  in  the  tiret  centuries  of  the 
Clirifitiao  era,  481,  n.  The  probable  cause 
of  this  samenesji,  ih, 

Pertreutiott  of  Christians  by  the  Roman 
rtovernmenr,it8  causes,  180,  n. 

Persinn  religion,  its  Magi,  601 — 607.  Its 
iire-worbhip  alluded  to  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  601 — 503.  lu  prin- 
riples  of  good  au'i  evil  like  those  of  our 
Bible,  60'i.  Its  reformation.  i7i.  Its  sacrtd 
books  said  to  have  been  written  by  Abram, 
602,  It.  Its  divine  institution  of  tithes 
like  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  iV>. 
Its  astrology,  604.  Its  baptism,  ib.  lU 
monkery,  ib.  Its  mysteries,  ib.  Conduct 
of  its  priests  towards  the  Chri»t'ans,  606, 

PiUr^  St.  taught  the  near  appruach  of  the 
£ndoftheWorld,41.44. 139.  161.  164— 
166.  His  trance  and  vi»ion,  204.  Cause 
of  the  success  of  his  preaching,  210.  His 
murderous  despatch  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  214, n.  Called  SuttfU  by  Jesu^, 
S60.  His  free  use  of  the  sword,  364. 
Possessed  no  supernatural  power,  366. 
His  name  the  subject  of  a  pun  by  Jesuii:, 
371,  n.  363.  Is  entrusted  with  the  keys 
of  the  Kint;dom  of  Heaven,  t^.  The 
supernatuial  knowledge  attributed  to 
him,  383.  His  mendacity,  394.  669. 
Went  about  naked.  631,  n. 

Phariseti,  a  numerous  and  influentialJewish 
sect,  277,  n.  363.  Were  the  subject  of 
JesuB*B anger,  326.  353—366.  380.  Often 
entertained  Jesus  at  their  houses, 86. 337. 
864.  Accused  Jesus  of  immoral  acts,  341. 
Jesus's  scurrilous  language  to,  363 — 366. 
380.  Were  not  so  bed  as  Jesus  repre- 
sented them,  364.  Their  doctrines  and 
precepts  recommended  by  Jtsus,  ib.  Ex- 
ercised a  more  kindly  feeling  towards 
Jesus  than  he  did  towards  them,  ib.  Were 
more  tolerant  than  present  Christians,  ib. 
The  curses  which  Jesus  heaped  upon 
them,  364—356.  The  cause  that  none  of 
them  were  converted  by  Jesus,  366.  386. 
668.  'I  heir  inability  to  undersund  Jesus, 
390.  Taught  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
4d9.  Macerated  their  bodice,  ib.  Were 
a  kind  of  ascetics,  i^. 

Philo  Judxuf,  makes  divine  frcLzy  the  mark 
of  true  prophecy,  66.  His  account  of 
the  TherapeuU.  220— 222,  «.  431—436, 
ft.  Was  an  Eileclic,  424.  Passages  in 
the  New  Testament  from  his  works,  430. 
Some  account  of  him,  430 — 436.  Was  a 
Therapeut,  456. 

Pfiilowp/ti/,  the  sense  in  which  the  Fathers 
U5e  the  word,  476,  n. 

Pioui  frauds,    in  Jotephus'a  works,    146. 


608 — 61 1 .  Casaubon'a  opinion  of,  1 46, «. 
Advocated  by  St.  Paul,  ib,  186, ».  Tbose 
of  the  Gospel  writers,  179.  Of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  186.  287,  n.  608— 
612,  n.  668,  n.  Of  the  New  Platoniits, 
478.  Of  the  Egyptians,  ib.  Of  Plato,  tb. 
Believed  by  both  Pagans  and  Christi&os 
to  be  acts  of  moral  yirtue,  ib, 

Phto,  his  description  of  prophets  in  divine 
ecstacy,  66,  n.  Was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Eclectics,  424,  n.  Much  of  the 
Go^pcU  borrowed  from  his  works,  430  — 
438.  A  summary  of  his  doctrines,  436 — 
438.  His  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  437,  n, 
Jesus  accused  of  having  borrowed  from 
him,  438.  Was  said  to  be  the  Sod  of 
God,  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin,  491, «. 

Platonisit,  the  same  as  the  Eclectica,  424. 
Believvd  pious  fraud  to  be  a  virtue,  478. 

Poiton,  to  be  drunk  with  impunity  by  be- 
lievers in  Christianity,  293.  401. 

Political  economy,  not  understood  by  Jean*, 
412-414. 

Poor,  why  they  relished  the  doctrinee  of 
Jesus,  342.  The  error  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  blessed  to  be  poor.  367. 

Pop*,  meaning  of  the  word,  647.  A  title 
given,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church,  ib, 

Pojierif,  its  misbionariea  astonished  at  End- 
ing that,  in  the  heathen  countries  they 
vifrited,  their  religion  had  been  in  a  flou- 
rishing state  thousands  of  years  before 
their  time,  464 — 466. 460.  The  humap 
blood  it  has  bhed,  67 1—674.  670— 679. «. 

Porerty,  taught  by  Jesua  to  be  a  virtue, 
221—226.  336—337.  This  doctrine 
much  older  than  his  time,  336. 

Prayer,  Jesus*s  form  of,  a  degradation  to 
God,  326.  That  of  a  true  Christian  oilea 
refused,  370.  Is  useless  and  iropiuu%  A, 
Lord*8  Prayer  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
Euchologues,  426.  Jesus  praying  to  God 
a  proof  of  inferiority,  666.  667i  Pray<r 
supposes  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought 
at  man's  request,  698 ;  that  the  Un- 
changeable will  be  changed,  ib;  and  that 
the  whole  system  of  nature  is  subject  to 
man's  selfish  desire,  669.  Denies  that 
God  governs  the  world  by  fixed  laws,  d. 
Degrades  God  to  a  level  with  mau,  ib. 
lis  ineffectiveness  admitted  by  modern 
divines,  at  the  expense  of  denying  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  699,  n. 

Preefpin  of  Jesus,  immoral  and  absurd p 
313—342.  Their  impracticability,  316— 
317.  Are  at  variance  with  bis  practice, 
378—383, 

Preibyter,  meaning  of  the  term,  40B,it. 
The  office  of,  among  the  heathen  monks, 
ib.  The  Persian  preabyter  who  had  Joha 
the  Baptist's  head,  606,  n. 
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PrtMtf  heathen  origin  of  the  term,  and 
office  of,  498,  n. 

PriettUy^  Dr.  hie  Tolumes  on  the  Corruption 
of  Chrittianity,  193,  n. 

Prophecies,  two  Ihousaod  Toinmes  of,  barnt 
by  Augustus  Ce«ar,  51.  'Ihe  alleged 
twofold,  and  even  fourfold  meaning  of, 
63.  Those  uttered  by  Pagans,  dl-.58. 
The  ancient  mode  of  uttering  them,  63,  n. 
The  causes  of  popular  belief  in  them,  63. 
Scriptural  iustances  of  false  prophecies, 
68. 

Prttpheci§$  of  Jesus,  importance  of  the  truth 
of,  1.  60.  Are  clearer  than  thoae  of  his 
predecessors,  4.  His  prophecies  of  (he 
Day  of  Judgment  and  the  End  of  the 
World,  1.  5.  60—113.  Arguments  ad- 
vanced, on  the  Christian  side,  to  show 
that  these  refer  solely  to  the  dt  struciion 
of  Jerusalem,  9— 60.  Are  clad  insjm- 
bolical  language,  23.  28.   32—36.  132— 

141.  Resemble  tho^e  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, 36.  Proofs  that  (hey  foretell  the 
End  of  the  World  and  the  final  Judgment 
to  Uke  place  during  the  lire«time  of 
Jesus's  contemporarits,  62 — 116.  Have 
been  falsified,  117—131.  129—149.  The 
alleged  mixture  of  Jesus's  predictions  of 
the  End  of  the  World  with  those  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  130.  Jesus's 
predictions  of  the  End  of  the  World,  like 
tho«e  of  the  Hebrew   prophets,  34.  137. 

142.  Jesus  not  original  in  the  utterance 
of  these  predictions,  163.  Hi«  prophecy 
that  he  would  rise  from  the  grate  on  the 
Third  Daj,  argued  to  have  been  verified, 
246 — 258.  Arguments  to  show  that  this 
prediction  was  lalsified,  269—291,  Dif- 
ference of  opinion,  in  the  first  centurj,  as 
to  the  time  Jesus  rose.  269—261.  His 
prediction  and  tumult  in  the  temple,  284. 
His  prophecy  regarding  a  woman  and  a 
box  of  ointment,  falsified,  291—293.  His 
prediction  of  the  signs  which  shoold  fol- 
low believers, at  variance  with  fact,  293 — 
299.  His  false  predictions,  a  dispn  of  o( 
his  divinity,  298,  299.  His  prediction  of 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  Christianity,  de- 
plorably verified,  662— d80. 

Prophecy,  definition  of,  4.  How  to  be  in- 
(cr{  re(ed,  9.  When  demonstrated  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  ih.  143.  Double  meaning 
of,  30.  130.  221,  fi.  394, 19.  'Ihat  of  Jesus 
touching  the  End  of  the  World  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  definite  and  precipe, 
as  to  the  time  of  its  fulfilment,  Ca,  n.  6  7. 
Often,  in  the  Scriptures,  made  out  of 
history,  663,  n. 

Prophet,  origin,  meaning^  and  use  of  the 
Urm.  61.  66— 68,». 

Prophets,  the  variooa  names  by  which  they 
were  designatad,  61.    Were  amongst  all 


nations  of  sntiqolty,  A,  Their  language 
always  ambiguous  and  obscure,  62.  Pun- 
ished with  death  for  (rise  predictions,  ih. 
The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Paean 
prophets,  66.  1  heir  divine  frenzy,  66 — 
68.  Often  prophesied  falsely,  58.  Their 
notions  of  the  near  approach  of  the  End 
of  the  World,  134—139.  Their  style  o 
-expression.  i6.  1'estimony  of  Peter  to 
their  predictions  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  End  of  the  World,  164.  ICO.  Sup- 
posed by  the  hea(hens  to  be  possessed  of 
demons,  406,N.  '1  hose  of  the  Jews  closely 
resembled  the  pagan  monks,  467 — 460. 

ProUtiant  Christianity,  dependent  on 
Popery,  411,  N.  Its  religious  massacres, 
674.     Its  persecuting  spirit,  lA.  679. 

Pmi»,  of  Jesus  on  Peter's  name,  371,  ». 

Pvrgatory,  its  (sgan  orii^in,  186.  4o6.  To 
be  rntered  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  187. 
The  Indian  and  Egyptian  doctrine  of,  460. 

Pj/thagoraf,  his  ideas  borrowed  by  Jesus, 
336.  Taught  the  doctrine  %  of  being 
**  born  again,'*  428.  His  exorcism,  616. 
His  monkery,  t6.  His  miracles,  t6.  His 
divine  nature,  r^.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  ifr.  His  followers,  austere 
monks,  623,  n.  642. 


R. 


Regeneratwn,  (see  transmigration)  a  hea- 
then doctrine,  440. 

RtlatitjuM  of  Jesus,  their  opinion  of  him, 
368.421,422. 

ReUgion  of  ^'ature,  its  consolations,  joys, 
and  pleasures,  Gil. 

RtBurreeiionj  general,  notions  of,  held  ly 
early  Christians,  146. 162.  182.  Aposto- 
lical notions  of.  161 — 164.  Two  resurrec- 
tions predicted  in  the  Apocalypse,  172 — 
174.  183.  Jesus's  mode  of  proving  it, 
416,  'Ihe  doctrine  of,  not  taught  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  ih, 

Rnvrrtctifm  of  Jesus,  his  prediction  of, 
246—291.  Arguments  showing  that  his 
prediction  of,  was  verified,  260 — 268. 
To  rise  from  the  dead,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus,  not  an  uncommon  thing,  268. 
Heathen  deities  and  personsges  who  are 
said  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  ih,  669. 
n.  Arguments  showing  that  Jesus's  pre- 
diction that  I'.e  would  rise  on  the  third 
day  was  not  verified,  269—291.  Dif- 
ference  of  opinion,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, as  to  the  time  he  rose,  269 — 261. 
Did  not  appear  to  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, S7A — 278.  Appeared  only  to  hit 
own  di^ciples,  ib.  The  belief  of  early 
Christians  that  it  was  a  phantom  which 
rose,  288,n.  Vsrious  opinions  of  early 
Christians  touching  the  reality  of  Jesus's 
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W. 

War  in  heaveo,  a  heathen  idea,  696. 

ITiW,  Jesiis's  erroneous  notion  or,  390. 

Wine,  a  quantity  of  made  by  Jeeus  from 
water,  348.  A>>«tained  from,  by  the  In- 
dian monks,  445.  482 ;  by  the  Jewish 
monks,  459 ;  by  the  Chri^itian  monies, 
482,  483.  i86,  488.  522.  Used  for  sacra- 
mcnt,  mixed* with  water,  and  with  human 
blood,  522,  n.  526.  n.  Abiitaioed  from,  by 
the  Therapeats,  622. 

Witehera/t,  originated  in  the  notion  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  412.  The  appalling 
effect  of  the  Christian  belief  in,  596.  FaU 
sitied  by  the  indications  of  nature,  598. 

WilH€ste»t  against  Jesus,  300. 

Women,  a  number  of,  always  followed  Jesus, 
337,  n.  842.  The  virtue  of,  made  by  him 
to  consist  in  continence  alone,  378.  Are 
giren  redress  by  him  only  for  the  adultery 
of  their  basbands,  ib.    Are  denied  by  him 


the  rights  and  libeMiM  enjoyed  by  the 
Aile  sex,  i&.  Followed  the  Indian 
monks.  446. 

IVorrt,  of  God,  an  ancient  phrase  in  heathen 
theelogy,  4*20.  Doctrine  of,  or  the  lo^s^ 
from  pagan  lore,  437.  439.  441. 

World,  (see  End  of  the  World)  the  period 
assigned,  by  early  Christians,  to  the  du- 
ration of,  168. 173.  175.  182.  The  new 
world  to  be  created,  was  to  hare  no  eea, 
174.  The  period  assigned  by  ancient 
Jews  to  the  duration  of,  183* 

z. 

Zaeeheut,  entertaining  Jesus,  94. 

Zoroaster,  his  reformation  of  the  Persian  re- 
ligion, 602.  The  date  at  which  he  flou- 
rished, i6.  Predicted  the  birth  of  tba 
Messiah,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Star,  6(14. 
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